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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


BOOK  THIR]). 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  AS  A  DIVINE  EEVE 

LATION,  AND  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  HEBREW 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POLITY. 


PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS — THE  VARIOUS  ENDS  OF 
THE  PENTATEUCH. 

THAT  a  cori-ect  judgment  may  be  formed  regarding  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  ancient  literary  productions,  it  is 
requisite  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  time  and  phice  which 
may  have  contributed  in  imparting  to  them  their  precise  form 
and  complexion,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  view,  with  respect  to  their 
claims  to  a  Divine  origin,  the  ends,  principal  and  subordinate, 
which  it  will  appear  any  particular  portion  was  designed  to 
serve.  In  a  work  like  the  Pentateuch,  of  so  great  antiquity, 
and  particularly  of  such  varied  contents,  historical,  doctrinal, 
and  legislative,  these  considerations  assume  special  import- 
ance ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  attention  must  be  given  to  tlie 
circumstances  in  which  the  work  was  produced,  the  principle 
by  which  it  is  pervaded,  and  likewise  the  scope  and  the  rela- 
tion of  its  several  parts  to  the  leading  idea  or  ideas  as  dis- 
cernible from  a  survey  of  the  contents. 

Tliat  the   manifestation  of  the   Divine  character,    or    the 
presenting  of  a  revelation,  of  which  God  is  the  subject  no  less 
than  the  author,  was  the  chief  design   of  the  writer  of  the 
VOL.  II.  A 
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Pentateuch,  is  a  fact  so  obvious  as  to  appear  self-evident.  It 
is  so,  notwithstanding  any  inference  arising,  it  may  be,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  large  space  assigned  in  the  work  to 
matters  more  or  less  directly  of  a  civil  and  political  nature, 
some  of  which,  at  least,  as  such,  might  antecedently  be  sup- 
posed, if  no^  incompatible  with,  yet  unnecessary  in,  a  professed 
revelation  of  the  Divine  character  and  purposes.  It  will, 
however,  be  desirable  to  determine,  though  only  in  a  general 
and  preliminary  way,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  Divine  revelation,  and  to  indicate  how  the 
varied  contents  of  the  work,  whether  historical  or  legislative, 
have  not  even  the  semblance  of  antagonism  to  its  doctrinal 
matter,  but  how,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  combine  to  further 
the  one  object  contemplated,  while  serving  several  subordi- 
nate purposes  closely  related  to  the  principal  one. 

The  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  aiTanged  accord- 
ing to  their  chief  characteristics,  as  history,  legislation,  and 
prophecy  ;  not,  however,  that  such  a  division  is  clearly  marked 
in  the  work  itself,  or  that  any  considerable  portion  is  simply 
and  exclusively  of  the  nature  indicated  by  these  teniis  re- 
spectively. On  the  contrary,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing observations,  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  which  is  not 
of  a  more  or  less  mixed  character — the  prophetic  element,  in 
some  form  or  other,  chiefly  predominating  and  giving  a  par- 
ticular complexion  to  the  whole. 

1.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  of  an  historical 
character,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  contents  may  be  said  to  be 
enclosed  in  such  a  frame.  The  history  of  the  Pentateuch, 
commencing  with  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind, 
extends  to  the  period  when  the  Israelitish  nation,  whose 
gi'owth,  ordination,  and  constitution,  comprise  formally  the 
great  subject  of  the  work,  was  ready  to  take  possession  of 
the  land  long  before  promised  by  God  to  their  fathers.  But, 
as  was  remarked  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,^  it  is  not 
a  general  record  of  mankind,  or  even,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  a  history  of  the  Israelitish  people.  To  meet  the 
fu'st  of  these  objects,  had  such  been  the  \\Titer's  purpose,  the 
subject  is  too  special,  and  the  treatment  of  the  parts  utterly 

'  See  above,  aoI.  i.,  pp.  .59,  60. 
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(lisproportioned  ;  seeing"  that,  for  instance,  a  larger  space  is 
devoted  to  one  century,  concluding  with  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  concerns  of  that  patriarch,  than  to  the  wliole 
period  antecedent  to  his  call,  though  embracing  such  matters 
as  tlie  creation  and  the  fall,  the  deluge  and  the  subsequent 
re-peopling  of  the  earth.  Even  for  a  history  of  Israel — a 
supposition  to  which  the  space  dedicated  to  their  great  an- 
cestor lends  much  coTintenance — the  woi'k  is  too  fragmentary 
in  its  character,  passing  over  the  period  of  their  Egyptian 
sojourn,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  desert 
previous  to  their  entrance  into  Canaan.  All  such  anomalies, 
however,  whether  as  regards  omissions,  or  the  insertion  of 
matters,  as  the  record  of  those  creations  which  preceded  the 
entrance  of  man  upon  the  earth,  and  from  which  human 
agency  was  utterly  excluded,  disappear  whenever  the  work  is 
viewed  in  its  proper  light  as  a  history  of  God's  acts  and 
administration,  of  his  deahngs  with  mankind,  with  the  patri- 
archs and  their  Israelitish  descendants,  not  simply  on  their 
own  account,  or  for  the  furtherance  of  temporal  interests,  but 
mediately  with  respect  to  the  world  and  all  time. 

The  specific  object  of  the  Mosaic  history  is  stamped  on  its 
opening  page.  In  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  of  man, 
its  central  object,  constituted  "  the  image  of  God,"  the  Divine 
Being  had  in  view  the  revelation  of  himself  as  the  Author 
and  Governor  of  nature  ;  and  for  the  same  purpose,  a  record 
of  his  works  was  placed  at  the  very  outset  of  his  Word, 
wherein  he  discovers  himself  more  fully  to  his  moral  crea- 
tures. And  as  it  is  throuo-h  man,  the  head  of  the  lower 
creation,  as  well  as  for  his  immediate  behoof,  that  this  i-eve- 
lation  pui'ports  to  be  made,  a  place  was  necessarily  given  to 
the  account  of  his  transgression  and  fall,  the  result  of  which 
was,  notwithstanding  an  expressed  Divine  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil,  the  almost  universal  corruption  which  ensued, 
and  which  called  for  the  deluge  to  sweep  away  the  guilty 
race.  Such  matters,  however,  only  are  noticed  as  served  to 
exhibit  the  Divine  character,  or  that  of  man  in  one  or  other 
of  the  classes  into  which,  in  the  first  commencement  of  mercy, 
the  race  was  prophetically,  and  from  its  first  propagation, 
historically  divided.  Tlie  same  object  was  further  contem- 
plated, in  the  copious  biogi'aphies,   at  a  subsequent  period,  of 
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individuals  expressly  selected  for  i-epreseiiting  in  a  mediate 
relation  the  purposes  entertained  from  the  beginning  respect- 
ing man,  and  to  which  every  other  subject,  whether  formally 
introduced,  or  only  incidentally  noticed  in  this  history,  is 
clearly  made  subordinate. 

The  memorials,  in  this  manner,  supplied  both  of  primeval 
and  patriarchal  times,  and  in  respect  of  faith  and  practice, 
afford  evidence  of  the  nature  of  that  dispensation  which  origi- 
nated and  sustained  these  principles  amid  the  hostile  influ- 
ences to  which  they  were  exposed.  As  an  historical  record 
of  a  controversy  incessantly  carried  on  between  two  portions 
of  the  human  race,  since  the  fall  introduced  a  change  of  rela- 
tion between  the  Creator  and  his  moral  creatures,  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  Genesis  in  particular,  possessed  this  peculiar 
distinction,  that  while  concerned  with  the  present,  it  yet,  in 
every  succeeding  age,  pointed  to  a  future  where  the  principles 
which  it  represented  should  receive  their  full  realisation.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Scripture  history,  even  in  its  strictest 
sense,  was  never  simply  retrospective,  or  a  bare  record  of 
things  and  relations  that  had  ceased  to  be.  On  the  contrary, 
it  had  always  an  aspect  to  the  future  in  its  promises  of  a 
blessing  for  mankind.  But  while  thus  largely  imbued  with 
a  prophetic  element  for  sustaining  hope  in  the  midst  of  tiials, 
the  history  also  presented  throughout  somewhat  of  a  legisla- 
tive character,  prescribing  particular  lines  of  conduct  by  its 
judicial  decisions,  which,  though  not  expressed  in  words,  were 
indicated  by  the  recorded  results  of  particular  acts.  This  his- 
tory, in  short,  is  occupied  not  with  temporal  or  material  in- 
terests, whether  individual  or  national,  but  with  principles  of 
a  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  in  its  notices  as  well  of  persons 
as  of  passing  events  ;  and  it  is  on  that  ground  alone,  or 
chiefly,  that  such  notices  are  introduced. 

2.  Matters  of  a  legislative  nature  form  a  large  portion  of 
the  contents  of  tlie  Pentateuch.  Bcvsides  references  to,  and 
illustrations  of,  those  fundamental  principles  of  law  which  are 
impressed  on  the  human  consciousness  through  its  felt  rela- 
tion to  a  moral  Governor,  and  which,  therefore,  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  revelation 
of  Divine  truth,  there  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  system  of  legis- 
lation, civil,   criminal,  and    ecclesiastical,    for   the   use   of  the 
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Israelitish  community,  and  from  its  peculiar  character,  adapted 
for  no  other  people. 

The  large  space  occupied  with  matters  of  this  latter  de- 
scription, gives  to  the  Pentateuch  an  apparently  anomalous 
aspect.  The  conversion  of  any  part  of  a  professedly  Divine 
revelation  into  a  national  statute-book,  which  must  ever  vary 
with  the  natural  development  and  other  relations  of  a  people, 
would  seem  to  be  utterly  derogatory  to  the  character  of  such 
a  work,  and  opposed  to  the  aim  so  decidedly  expressed  by 
other  portions  of  it.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty  is,  that 
many  of  the  ordinances  and  enactments  of  the  system  regard 
matters  which  legislation  usually  views  with  indifference ;  and 
further,  that  this,  in  many  respects,  pecuKar,  minute,  and 
rigid  legislation,  was  made  so  obligatory,  that  the  neglect  of 
any  of  its  enactments  was  not  merely  criminal,  but  sinful,  as 
in  the  view  of  God  and  conscience,  and  so  entailed  conse- 
quences more  or  less  serious  on  the  community  or  the  indivi- 
dual. These  considerations  have  certainly  much  force,  and  if 
this  legislation  had  respect  merely  or  even  chiefly  to  the  civil 
or  social  exigencies  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  authorita- 
tively imposed,  not  only  w^ould  its  claim  to  Divine  origin  be 
questionable,  but  its  insertion  in  a  record,  which  is  avowedly 
a  revelation  of  God  with  respect  to  man's  spiritual  interests 
and  destinies,  would  be  exceedingly  inexplicable.  If  this 
legislation  had  no  higher  aim  than  the  mere  reducmg  into 
order  and  subjection  a  people  circumstanced  as  the  Israelites 
were  at  the  time  of  their  emancipation  from  Egyptian  servi- 
tude, preparatory  to  their  being  put  into  possession  of  new 
territories,  and  therefore  requmng  such  a  stringent  discipline 
as  was  here  supplied,  some  of  its  provisions  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  defend,  or  at  least  explain,  while  the  system  itself 
would  scarcely  merit  the  special  sanction  by  which  it  was 
enjoined. 

Difficulties  and  objections  of  this  kind  proceed,  however, 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  fi-om  look- 
ing at  it  apart  fi-om  the  scheme  of  which  it  formed  an  essen- 
tial element,  or  assuming,  contrary  to  evidence  furnished  both 
in  the  history  and  legislation  itself,  that  its  ultimate  object 
was  diflferent  from  that  proposed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch.     Tliat  the  Lsraelitish  economy  in  its  civil  aspect, 
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and  even  in  its  seemingly  most  trivial  arrangements,  had  an 
aim  which  fully  vindicated  for  it  a  place  in  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, will  at  once  appear,  when  it  is  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  purposes  entertained  respecting  that  people,  and 
with  its  own  fundamental  articles.  These  matters  have  been 
already  partially  noticed,^  and  will  be  fiiUy  discussed  in  the 
sequel ;  meantime,  one  or  two  observations  may  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  importance  of  this  constitution,  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  purposes  with  respect  to  man's  redemption  through 
the  seed  of  Abraham. 

(1.)  The  Israelitish  nation  occupied  a  distinguished  and 
clearly  defined  place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption;  and  which 
confeiTed  both  on  themselves  and  their  institutions  a  character 
not  shared  in  by  any  other  people.  The  declaration  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  enter  into  covenant  with  them  on  their 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  preceded  the  promulgation  of  any 
part  of  the  law,  although  the  covenant  itself  was  not  formally 
ratified  until  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  legislation, 
(Ex.  xix,  5-8  ;  xxiv.  8).  By  this  covenant  the  Israelitish 
people  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  and  with  a 
certain  mediatorial  office,  being  brought  into  a  relation  which, 
as  respected  God  and  intercourse  with  him,  was  intended  to 
aflfect  others  as  well  as  themselves,  (Ex.  xix,  6). 

(2.)  The  separation  of  this  people  from  the  world,  for  the  pur- 
poses thus  intimated,  had  been  long  before  announced,  in  various 
promises  which  God  made  to  their  ancestors  (Gen.  xii.  3  ;  xviii. 
1 8  ;  xxii.  1 8  ;  xxvi.  4),  and  to  which  repeated  references  were 
made  in  preparing  the  Israelites  for  their  departure  from 
Egypt ;  (Ex.  iii.  15;  vi,  8)  An  external  separation  had, 
indeed,  been  partially  efi'ected  through  God's  providential  deal- 
ings with  them,  particularly  by  their  sojourn  in  Egyjjt ;  but 
this  must  not  only  be  completed  by  superadding  thereto  an 
internal  separation,  it  must  also  be  maintained  until  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  in  their  peculiar  vocation  have  been  effected. 
Hence  the  peculiar  polity  whereby  this  community  was  hedged 
about,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(3.)  The  decalogue,  as  a  summary  of  moral  duty,  formed 
the  fundamental  article  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.     This  alone 

'  See  above,  vol.  i.,  pp.  83-85. 
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imparted  to  it  a  specific  character,  which  raised  it  fi"om  the 
sphere  of  all  merely  human  systems  of  law.  As  the  circum- 
stances already  referred  to  gave  it  a  more  comprehensive  aim 
than  that  which  had  respect  to  the  interests  of  any  one  people, 
however  numerous  and  powerful,  so  this  other  indicated,  with 
equal  certainty,  that  the  interests  contemplated  were  not 
mei-ely  temporal,  but  chiefly  moral  and  spiritual,  as  was  also 
plainly  expressed  by  the  priestly  functions,  for  the  discharge 
of  which,  in  the  Divine  constitution,  the  Israelites  had  been 
set  apart  (Ex.  xix.  6),  although,  for  various  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  national  aspect  rather  than  the  indivi- 
dual and  personal  bearing  of  the  transactions,  temporal  consi- 
derations may  have  been  most  apparent. 

If  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  had  thus  particularly 
in  view  the  preparation,  including  therein  the  separation, 
conservation,  and  moral  training  of  a  people  specially  consti- 
tuted the  channels  of  a  spiritual  redemption,  to  be  realized  in 
the  future,  there  is  suflicient  gi'ound  why  it  should  hold  a 
place  in  that  record,  whose  chief  end,  it  clearly  appears,  was 
to  disclose  the  character  and  the  purposes  of  God  with  respect 
to  that  redemption  which,  from  the  outset  of  the  history,  it  was 
seen  He  had  intended  for  fallen  man.  If  it  can,  by  any  such 
considerations,  be  shown  that  the  legislative  enactments  of  the 
Pentateuch  are,  in  their  own  place,  and  with  regard  to  their 
object,  entirely  consonant  with  the  remaining  contents  of  that 
work,  this  should  save  them  at  least  from  being  summarily 
stigmatised  as  trivial  or  unworthy  of  a  place  inthe  sacred  volume. 
3.  With  even  more  certainty  may  the  design  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  accordingly  the  harmony  in  that  respectof  its  varied  contents, 
whether  in  the  form  of  history  or  of  law,  be  deduced  from  its 
prophetic  intimations.  The  prophetic  is,  indeed,  not  so  much 
a  distinct  and  separable  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  work.  These  premonitions  of  various 
Divine  purposes,  as  presented  in  the  Mosaic  writiDgs,  embrace 
various  subjects,  some  of  which  may  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  great  theme  of  the  work,  if  limited  simply  to  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  as  sometimes  viewed,  though  all  are 
intimately  connected  with  what  really  appears  to  be  its  object, 
— the  revelation  of  God  in  every  aspect  m  which  Himself  deemed 
it   desirable   He   should  be    known  by   His   moral  creatures. 
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Confining  the  attention,  however,  to  those  pre-intimations 
which  more  directly  bear  on  the  gi-eat  work  of  redemption, 
they  are  essentially  of  two  kinds, — the  earlier,  which,  as  the 
more  general,  regarded  directly  the  future  of  mankind ;  and 
the  later,  which  immediately  respected  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham, but  ultimately  mankind  as  affected  through  it.  Again, 
as  regards  the  form  of  these  disclosures,  it  is  twofold :  1 . 
Verbal  ]3rophecies,  either  direct  communications  made  by  God 
to  individuals,  or  intimations  from  such  as  were  thus  favoured, 
01  were  otherwise  directed  in  their  conclusions  from  earlier 
declarations  of  the  Divine  will.  2.  Adumbrations  of  the 
future  m  the  events  of  Providence,  in  Divine  acts  and  institu- 
tions, sometimes  accompanied  by  verbal  explanations,  but 
usually  the  import  of  which  was  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
course  of  events  or  from  analogy,  and  in  the  case  of  prescribed 
ordinances,  from  the  symbols  appropriated  to  the  several  ob- 
servances. 

These  various  prophecies,  however  expressed,  were  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  Divine  purpose  exhibited  in  creation, 
and  chiefly  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  as  God's  repre- 
sentative on  the  earth,  was  to  be  realized  through  redemption, 
or  a  deliverance  fi'om  the  state  induced  throuo-h  the  fall. 
Creation  had  shown  God  to  be  absolute  and  supreme,  infinite 
in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ;  but  the  fall,  by  bringing 
into  view  an  antagonistic  Power,  cast  a  momentaiy  shadow 
on  this  representation  of  the  Di^^ne  attributes.  Any  doubt  on 
this  point  was,  however,  straightway  dissipated  by  the  first 
prophetic  announcement  after  the  fall,  which,  though  neces- 
sai-ily  obscure,  was  yet  comprehensive  of  all  that  followed. 
The  aggi'egate  of  the  prophetic  intimations  relative  to  redemp- 
tion, comprised,  even  at  the  stage  of  development  reached  in 
the  Pentateuch,  four  leading  ideas  :  (1.)  The  plan  of  redemp- 
tion ;  (2.)  The  person  of  the  Redeemer ;  (3.)  The  people  con- 
stituted the  channels  of  redemption  ;  and  (4.)  The  nature  of 
redemption,  or  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  in  and  by  it. 
And  further,  as  connected  with  these  expressions  of  Divine 
truth,  whether  by  words  or  symbols,  and  in  reality  constitut- 
ing their  proper  foundation,  the  various  institutions  and  ob- 
servances of  a  religious  character  previous  to  and  under  the 
law  were  designed  to  deepen  and  perpetuate  these  two  prin- 
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ciples  : — first,  that  man  is  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from 
God ;  and  again,  that  God  is  possessed  of  an  attribute  ^of 
mercy,  by  the  exercise  of  which,  in  harmony  with  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  so  without  prejudice  to  his  moral  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  complete  and  lasting  reconciliation  between 
Him  and  sinners  restored  from  the  ruin  of  the  Fall. 

Accordingly,  it  thus  appears  that  the  primary  object  of 
the  Pentateuch,  both  in  its  record  of  primeval  and  patriarchal 
experience,  and  in  its  detailed  recital  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  conferred  upon  the  Israelitish  community,  was  to  furnish 
the  srroundwork  of  a  revelation  of  God,  not  confined  to  one 
particular  aspect  or  relation,  but  embracing  every  point  of  view 
in  which,  to  infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  it  appeared  desir- 
able for  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  to  manifest 
himself  to  creatures  made  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying 
the  Author  of  their  being.  However  diversified  its  contents, 
this  gTand  aim  of  the  record,  it  will  be  found,  is  never  lost 
sight  of;  and  that  object  is  effected  by  making  it  simulta- 
neously a  revelation  of  man  himself,  primarily  concerned  in 
this  matter,  and  whose  character,  both  in  his  original  state 
and  fallen  condition,  is  to  be  learned,  not  so  much  from  ab- 
stract statements  as  from  an  infallible  narrative  of  his  acts 
and  utterances,  particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Divine  requirements  expressed  in  the  law,  and  with  the 
provision  gi'aciously  made  for  his  varied  necessities. 

The  revelation  which  God  gave  of  himself,  it  may  be  fur- 
ther noticed,  never  assumed  an  abstract  form,  but  was  always 
connected  with  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  his  people  at 
the  time.  It  had  a  present  purpose  to  serve,  as  well  as  a 
])rospective  one,  these  standing,  however,  to  one  another  in 
the  relation  of  means  to  an  end.  In  judging,  therefore,  of 
the  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  its  subordinate  purposes  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  its  primary  aim.  Tlie 
former,  indeed,  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  scheme, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  especially  at  the  par- 
ticular stage  of  the  Divine  economy  there  represented. 

The  state  of  things,  particularly  as  regards  the  unfolding 
of  the  Divine  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  character  which  that  circumstance  would 
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impart  to  the  work,  deserve  special  attention.  The  Pentateuch 
purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  first  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  and  subsequently  of  sin.  This  latter  period  of 
human  experience  embraces,  as  usually  reckoned,  two  dispen- 
sations,— the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical :  not  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, but  consecutive  parts  of  one  whole  ;  for  the  latter,  it 
will  be  found,  is  only  the  development  and  the  application  of 
the  earlier  economy  to  new  exigencies  and  relations.  One  of 
these  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  God's  special  dealings  were 
henceforth  to  be  no  longer  confined  to  individuals,  but  were 
to  be  extended  to  a  people  sustaining  a  representative  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  the  instructions  which  previously  served  for 
the  guidance  of  individual  conduct  were  no  longer  adequate. 
From  the  beginning  God  revealed  his  will  to  mankind,  repre- 
sented by  the  first  man,  or  to  particular  individuals,  as  occa- 
sion ]-equired.  He  afterwards  used  the  ministry  of  men  for 
the  warning  and  instruction  of  their  fellows  ;  adding  from  the 
first  sacred  rites  for  the  expression  of  Divine  truth.  But 
it  was  not  until  Moses  was  commissioned  as  a  lawgiver  and 
prophet  that  these  communications  were  put  upon  record,  at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  Israel- 
itish  people  ;  and  that  the  ordinances,  designed  still  further 
to  impress  these  lessons,  and  to  train  a  community  appointed 
to  be  the  medium  of  blessing  to  mankind,  were  reduced  into 
an  orderly  system,  sufliciently  enlarged  and  explicit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  had  been  designed. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  suitableness  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances which  particularly  distinguished  the  Mosaic  economy 
to  the  special  ends  for  which  they  were  appointed,  they  must 
be  viewed  in  relation  not  only  to  the  purposes  entertained 
concerning  the  Israelites  as  the  pecuhar  people  of  God,  but 
also  to  their  circumstances  at  the  time  when  they  were  brought 
under  its  influence.  The  great  design  of  this  economy  being 
the  external  separation  of  the  Israelites  for  a  time  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  their  subjection  to  a  course  of  discip- 
line productive  of  such  a  training  as  would  best  qualify  them 
for  their  special  vocation,  the  question  for  consideration  is  not 
whether  the  Divine  dealings  or  ordinances  here  were  absolutely 
the  best  provisions  for  the  exigencies  or  interests,  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  of  that  or  any  other  people;  but  whether 
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they  were  the  best  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  and  for  the  attainment  as  well  of  the  ulti- 
mate as  of  the  various  mediate  or  subordinate  ends? 

There  are  thus  it  is  evident  what  may  be  termed  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  the  Pentateuch  as  embodying  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  of  its  principal  component,  the  law,  as  an  example  of 
Divine  jurisprudence,  which  give  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  to 
the  parts,  a  particular  form  and  impress,  and  for  which  in  any 
examination  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  work  proper 
allowance  must  be  made.  Such  circumstantials,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  condition,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  people 
for  whose  immediate  use  the  Pentateuch  was  composed,  or 
owing  to  the  imperfections  necessarily  attaching  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  revelation  which  is  in  its  nature  progTcssive,  or  to 
whatever  other  cause  they  may  be  due,  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  separated  fi'om  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  revela- 
tion which  it  embodies  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  Tliis, 
however,  is  a  process  which  demands  the  utmost  caution, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  many  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  from  want  of  sufficient 
information  regarding  those  times.  Still,  the  historical  details 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  giving  of  the  law,  indica- 
tive of  the  apprehensions  and  bent  of  the  people,  supply  in- 
valuable matei'ials  for  this  purpose,  which  will  be  further 
enhanced  b}^  a  careful  comparison  of  the  legislation  of  Deutero- 
nomy with  that  of  the  earlier  books.  It  would  certainly  be 
futile  to  attempt  accounting  for  all  the  reasons  which  may 
have  influenced  the  lawgiver  in  his  numerous  and  diversifled 
enactments,  for  where  such  reasons  are  not  expressly  stated, 
or  left  to  be  inferred  analogically  from  any  of  the  general 
principles  which  regulate  the  system,  they  are  frequently  so 
recondite,  because  dependent  it  may  be  on  relations  no  longer 
existing,  or  so  modified  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable,  that 
there  is  in  such  cases  but  little  promise  of  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult. Some  of  the  enactments  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
circumstances  connected  with  the  residence  of  the  people  in 
Egypt  or  in  the  wilderness,  and  indeed  these  must  have  given 
a  certain  direction  to  the  whole  system.  Some  again  had 
only  a  temporary  object,  being  shortly  after  their  promulga- 
tion modified  or  repealed,  while  others  were  simply  permissive 
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in  consideration  of  an  intractable  disposition  in  the  subjects 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  no  indication  of  the  mind  of  the 
lawgiver. 

Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  mental  and  even  mate* 
rial  relations  occasionally  modified  if  they  did  not  predominate 
over  the  moral  design;  but  even  imperfections  of  this  kind, 
as  they  may  certainly  be  termed,  were  significant,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  law, 
were  it  only  that  they  furnished  indications  of  its  provisional 
character.  While  it  would,  therefore,  be  futile  to  look  for 
moral  reasons  for  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  positively  injurious  to  over- 
look* even  in  its  minor  elements,  the  great  moral  substratum 
of  the  whole,  and  resolve,  as  is  sometimes  done,  some  of  these 
matters  into  regulations  of  police,  having  respect  only  to  inte- 
rests of  a  social,  sanitary,  or  other  collateral  character,  though 
a  reference  to  such  purposes  may  indeed  be  allowable,  pro- 
vided they  are  viewed  only  as  means  to  a  higher  end. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHIEF  END  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH — THE  REVELATION 

OF  GOD. 

T^HE  primaiy  end  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  seen  to  be 
-L  a  revelation  of  God  through  his  dealings  with  man,  it 
will  be  needful,  at  the  outset,  to  consider  generally  the  various 
modes  adopted  by  Supreme  Wisdom  for  communicating  the 
contemplated  information,  not  so  much  directly  as  to  its  con- 
stituting a  permanent  record,  and  also  the  fundamental  truths 
thus  presented  with  respect  to  the  Divine  perfections. 


Sect.  I.  The  Method  and  Extent  of  God's  Revelation 
OF  Himself  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Havernick,  Vorlesuiigen  lib.  die  Theologie  des  alten  Testaments,  pp.  34-80. 
Erlangen,  1848.  Alexander,  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
pp.  50-90.  Lond.  1853.  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  Ft.  I.,  pp. 
76-94.     Camb.  1855. 

The  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  of  Scripture  in  gene- 
ral, on  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  though,  as  already 
shown,  such  formed  the  primary  object  of  that  record,  has 
nothing  of  a  formal  or  abstract  character,  and  is  partly  more 
a  matter  of  inference  than  of  direct  and  express  statement. 
The  Bible,  from  its  very  commencement,  is  chiefly  a  revela- 
tion of  God  by  being  a  faithful  record  of  his  actings  in  crea- 
tion and  providence,  so  that  it  has  much  more  of  an  historical 
than  a  strictly  dogmatic  aspect.  Another  of  its  cliaracter- 
istics — and,  indeed,  a  fundamental  principle — is,  that  it  does 
not  submit  its  truths  to  man's  judgment.  They  are  presented 
entirelv  on  the  authority  of  the  Revealer,  and  so  to  be  re- 
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ceived  or  rejected  according  as  that  authority  is  recognised 
or  disowned/ 

In  particular,  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  ex- 
pressly commencing  his  work  with  the  very  beginning  of  all 
history  and  revelation,  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  the  being 
of  God ;  nor  does  he  deem  such  necessary.  He  assumes  it 
as  a  primary,  indisputable  truth  ;  he  does  not  even  present  it 
in  a  formal  statement,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  history 
of  God's  actings.  The  opening  announcement,  though  not  in 
set  terms,  is,  that  God  is  the  supreme,  absolute,  universal 
Creator ;  after  which  he  allows  the  Divine  character,  as  re- 
spects power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  various  other  attributes, 
to  be  learned  very  much  from  his  works,  and  especially  from 
his  dealings  with  man,  expressly  constituted  his  "  image,"  and 
the  end  of  creation.  But  while  man,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  was  the  chief  organ  of  Divine  revelation,  and  also  its 
primary  object,  there  was  a  variety  of  methods,  as  appears 
from  the  Pentateuch,  adopted  by  Divine  Wisdom  for  com- 
municating to,  and  impressing  upon  the  human  mind  the 
truths  of  revelation. 

1.  Direct  statements  respecting  the  Divine  will  and  pur- 
poses  necessarily  formed  the  basis  of  all  revelation.  Without 
some  specific  explanation  of  his  relation  to  God,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  government  under  which  he  was  placed,  crea- 
tion must  have  presented  to  the  first  man  an  inexplicable 
enigma.  All  needful  explanations  with  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters were,  however,  doubtless  communicated  to  him,  for  part 
of  them  at  least  is  put  upon  record  for  subsequent  use,  and 
as  a  foundation  for  more  varied  and  enlarged  disclosures  of 
the  Divine  purposes  concerning  the  human  family.  Thus,  the 
place  assigned  to  man  liimself  in  the  creation  was  explicitly 
announced    in   the   Divine   blessing   which   accompanied   his 

'  "  There  are  truths  which  cannot  be  the  authority  of  evidence,  for   they  are 

either   discovered   or   proved   by   any  neither  self-evident  nor  capable  of  ra- 

exercise  of  reason,  -whether  direct  or  tional  proof,  but  to  the  evidence  ofautho- 

mediate  —  truths    depending    on    the  rity;  we  receive   them  simply  on   the 

sovereign  will   and  inscrutable  coun-  testimony   of  the   Revealer." — Recent 

sels   of   the  Omniscient   Mind,  which  Applications  of  Philosophy  to  Thco- 

have  no  natural  evidence,  and  can  only  logy :    Brit,  and  For,  Evang.  Review, 

be  supernaturally  revealed;  and  in  re-  April  1859,  p.  448. 
gard  to  these  truths,  we  yield,  not  to 
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formation,  (Gen.  i.  28,)  while  his  rehition  to  the  Creator  was 
no  less  plainly  declared  by  the  law  which  bound  him  to  be 
subject  to  the  Divine  will.  The  intimation,  "  Thou  shalt 
not,"  with  respect  to  a  particular  act  which  was  thus  inter- 
dicted, and  the  penalty  which  should  follow  transgi-ession, 
indicated  the  moral  rule  under  which  man  was  placed,  (Gen. 
ii.  17).  The  character  of  the  Creator  was  set  before  him, 
however,  not  so  much  in  words  as  in  acts  which  provided 
both  for  his  physical  and  social  wants.  That  act,  in  parti- 
cular, which  secured  for  man  a  suitable  companion,  showed  to 
him,  in  a  way  far  more  expressive  and  forcible  than  any 
verbal  statement,  his  peculiar  standing  in  the  creation,  (Gen. 
ii.  20).  After  the  fall,  there  was  a  communication  made  to 
him  which  presented  the  Divine  character  in  an  aspect  of 
which  previous  announcements  could  have  given  no  pre-inti- 
mation,  (Gen.  iii.  15,)  although,  when  made,  it  might  be  seen 
to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
designation  of  man  as  the  "  image  of  God." 

Divine  communications  were  at  first  made  to  individuals 
without  respect  to  their  character  ;  for,  next  to  Adam,  Cain 
was  twice  directly  addressed  by  God  ;  and  it  was  the  same 
after v/ards  when  occasion  required  it,  as  in  the  cases  of  Abime- 
lech  and  Laban,  to  both  of  whom  God  appeared  in  a  night 
vision,  laying  upon  them  certain  commands,  (Gen.  xx.  3-7; 
xxxi.  24).  Still  more  was  this  seen  in  the  case  of  Balaam, 
whom  God  made  a  direct  instrument  in  pubUshing  his  will, 
(Numb.  xxii.  20,  35).  But,  ordinaril}^,  God  used  the  ministry 
of  men  who  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  himself  for  com- 
municating liis  will  to  others.  The  first  that  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished was  Enoch,  (Jude,  ver.  14,  15);  and  although  no 
notice  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  its  appropriate  place  in  the  his- 
tory, it  fully  accords  with  the  character  and  standing  there 
assigned  to  the  patriarch.  Noah  also  was  a  distinguished 
recipient  of  Divine  communications ;  as  were  afterwards 
Abraham  and  the  other  Israelitish  fathers.  But  the  com- 
munications addressed  to  these  were  of  a  more  special  cha- 
racter than  those  made  to  Enoch  and  Noah,  which  were  chiefly 
designed  for  the  immediate  instruction  and  warning  of  their 
contemporaries.  But  it  was  Moses  to  whom,  more  than  any 
other,  was  revealed  the  Divine  mind,  and  who  was  instructed 
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to  commit  to  writing  all  that  was  needful  of  the  })rior  revela- 
lations  for  completing  the  Divine  record. 

With  respect  to  .several  statements  in  these  earlier  records, 
it  is  observable  that  some  of  them  were  communications  made 
directly  by  God,  while  others  were  conclusions  to  which  indi- 
viduals were  specially  directed,  or  which  they  themselves, 
with  greater  or  less  certainty,  deduced  from  earlier  declara- 
tions of  the  Divine  will.  This  latter  may  be  called  the  ex- 
pression or  experience  of  faith,  a  particular  instance  of  which 
is  the  confidence  which  Joseph  expressed  at  his  death  con- 
cerning the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  relying  on  the  promises 
made  to  his  fathers,  (Gen.  1.  2-i,  25).  Other  examples  are  the 
name  Eve,  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife  after  the  fall,  (Gen.  iii. 
20),  and  the  observations  of  the  latter  on  the  birth  of  her 
sons,  Cain  and  Seth,  (iv.  1,  25).  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  there  may  be  an  infusion  of  erroneous  elements,  owing 
to  human  fallibility  either  in  the  interpretation  of  Divine 
truth,  or  its  application  to  particular  times  or  persons,  as  in 
Eve's  anticipations  respecting  Cain,  and  probably  also  Lamech's, 
at  least  partially,  with  regard  to  his  son  Noah,  (v.  29).  But 
in  all  such  matters,  the  value  of  the  statement  is  to  be  judged 
fi"om  the  connexion,  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced  by  the  historian,  or  the  purpose 
which  he  designed  its  insertion  in  tlie  record  to  subserve. 

Under  this  head  of  direct  statements  must  be  reckoned 
the  revelations  made  through  the  Di^'ine  names,  which  served 
to  unveil  the  Being  by  whom  they  were  appropiiated,  and  to 
indicate  the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  his  creatures, 
whom  he  taught  and  encouraged  to  address  him  by  such  appel- 
lations. The  value  of  the  name  for  identifying  the  person  or 
describing  his  character,  appears  from  the  remark  of  Moses, 
when  recei^^nof  the  Divine  commission  for  the  liberation  of 
his  brethren  :  "  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I 
come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  The  God 
of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  they  shall  say  to 
me,  What  is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?"  (Ex.  iii. 
1 3).  This  was  a  consideration,  the  importance  of  which  God 
at  once  admitted,  by  declaring  the  name  by  which  the  Israelites 
should  recognise  him.  And  to  a  subsequent  request  of  Moses 
for  a  sight  of  the  Divine  glory,  God  intimated  :    "  I  will  make 
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all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee,"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  Than 
this  answer  nothing  could  more  expressly  declare  the  essen- 
tial relation  of  the  name  to  the  person  and  character  of  God 
so  revealed.  Accordingly,  when  God  was  about  to  renew 
and  enlarge  his  promises  to  Abraham,  He  appeared  to  him  and 
said,  "  I  am  El  Shaddai,  (the  Almighty  God,)  walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect,"  (Gen.  xvii.  1  ;  comp.  Ex.  vi.  3) — 
this  Divine  name  being  exceedingly  appropriate,  as  present- 
ing an  impoi'tant  element  for  sustaining  the  patriarch's  faith 
for  the  exercise  here  prescribed  to  him. 

Closely  connected  with  this  particular  in  the  method  of 
God's  making  himself  known,  is  his  direction  to  give  cer- 
tain names  to  individuals  at  their  birth,  or  subsequently  to 
change  the  original  names  for  others,  corresponding  to  some 
new  feature  or  relation  in  their  history.  Thus  the  name 
Ishmael,  "God  hears,"  (Gen.  xvii.  20,)  which  Hagar  was 
directed  to  give  to  her  son  when  he  should  be  born,  was  spe- 
cially desig-ned  to  comfort  her  in  the  circumstances  in  wliich 
she  was  found  at  the  time,  by  assuring  her  of  an  interest  in 
Divine  providence.  In  like  manner,  the  change  of  Abram 
and  Sarai  into  Abraham  (father  of  nations)  and  Sarah  (a 
princess)  respectively,  was  an  incident  exceedingly  signiJEicant. 
It  installed,  so  to  speak,  these  individuals  into  their  future 
possessions.  The  promise  to  Abram  that  he  should  be  "  the 
father  of  many  nations,"  (Gen.  xvii.  5,)  and  to  Sarai  that  "she 
should  become  nations,"  and  that  "  kings  of  people  should  be  of 
her,"  (ver.  1 G,)  was  henceforth  incorporated  in  their  names.  God 
"  could  impart  for  the  future  nothing  more  powerful  to  allay 
eveiy  anxiety  about  human  causality,  than  the  name,  long  be- 
fore the  thing  which  it  expressed."  ^  Indeed,  the  bestowal  of 
names  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest  in  early  times,  so  that 
the  names  occurring  in  the  Pentateuch  throw  much  light  on 
various  questions  regarding  the  faith  and  other  apprehensions 
of  the  men  of  those  ages.  Of  tliis  some  use  will  be  made  in 
the  folio wino;  discussions. 

2.  The  Divine  acts  and  providential  dealings  recorded  in 
the  Pentateuch  served  also  to   reveal  the  character  of  God. 

"  Hengstenberg,  Authentic,  E.  T.,  vol.  i.,  p.  283. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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Tlie  general  object  of  these  acts  or  events  was  either  salvation 
or  destruction  ;  but  often  one  and  the  same  act  produced  this 
twofold  result,  of  course  with  respect  to  different  persons. 
Such  acts  were  seen  in  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  the  drying 
up  of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  in  both  cases,  the  salvation  obtained 
was  directly  through  the  destruction,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
those  who,  by  their  wickedness,  had  con-upted  the  earth,  and 
by  their  \doleuce  had,  doubtless,  aided  in  reducing  the  number 
of  the  faithful  to  the  one  family  of  Noah  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
of  the  Egyptians  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  escaped  from 
bondage.  In  all  these  cases,  as  also  in  the  deliverance  of  Lot 
from  Sodom  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  7),  the  same  principle  was  mani- 
fested, though  in  circumstances  exceedingly  different, — a  prin- 
ciple first  announced  in  the  primeval  promise  of  redemption 
(Gen.  iii.  15). 

Sometimes  remarkable  events  in  pro\ddence  were  accom- 
panied by  verbal  explanations  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  twin  children  struggling  in  the  womb  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
XXV.  23),  or,  when  in  the  view  of  coming  judgments,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  give  warning  or  to  wan  attention  to  the 
Divine  procedure,  pre-intimation  was  given  of  the  reasons 
wliich  called  for  that  particular  exercise  of  power ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deluge  and  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
In  the  latter  instance  a  special  communication  was  made  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  17),  which  served  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  divine  character,  tlu^ough  the  intercession  of  the  Patri- 
arch for  the  sparing  of  the  cities  against  which  the  judgment 
was  denounced.  Sometimes,  however,  the  object  of  the  act  or 
event  was  so  apparent  as  to  require  no  explanation,  or  if  not 
so,  it  was  left  to  be  inferred,  from  the  subsequent  com-se  of 
events.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  fearful  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
was  so  obvious  to  Moses,  that  he  immediately  referred  it  to  the 
transgression  of  God's  direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  He 
should  be  approached  (Lev.  x.  3  ;  comp.  Ex.  xix.  22).  The 
record,  again,  of  the  severities  and  impositions  which  Jacob 
endured  from  Laban  is  unquestionably,  although  not  so  stated, 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  his  own  previous  conduct 
towards  his  father  and  brother.  These,  and  various  other 
acts  recorded  in  the  early  history,  testified  more  strongly  than 
any  words,  not  on!}'  to   the  universality  of  God's  providence, 
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but  also  that  He  is  not  incliffereut  to  moral  conduct,  but  while 
long-suffering,  as  was  evident  in  the  respite  which  preceded 
the  deluge,  and  even  willing  to  spare  such  as  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  as  was  still  more  apparent  from  his  bearing  to 
Abraham  in  his  interposition  for  Sodom,  He  will  inevitably 
punish  sin  and  save  his  people  from  destiiiction. 

Passing  over  numerous  circumstances,  which  show  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  Mosaic  history,  ft-om  the  very  first,  was 
to  exhibit  the  relation  which  God  sustained  towards  his  crea- 
tures, and  especially  through  the  covenants  into  which  he 
entered  with  individuals  like  Noah  and  Abraham,  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  series  of  plagues  on  the  Egyptians,  which  con- 
duced to  the  Exodus,  and  which  was  eminently  expressive  of 
the  character  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Refening  for  details  to  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  work,  where  the  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered in  another  connexion,  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  design  of  these  manifold  displays 
of  power  was  to  convince  both  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyp- 
tians that  the  God  of  the  former  was  God  alone  over  all  the 
earth.  The  need  there  was  of  convincing  proofs  of  Jehovah's 
supremacy  over  aU  the  powers  acknowledged  as  gods  in  Egypt, 
appears  not  only  from  the  gross  idolatry  in  which,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  people  were  sunk,  but  also  from  the  defiant  lan- 
guage with  which  Pharaoh  received  the  message  of  Jehovah, 
addressed  to  him  by  Moses  :  "  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither 
will  I  let  Israel  go,"  (Ex.  v.  3).  And  as  regards  the  Israelites 
themselves,  such  testimony  was  equally  necessary,  for  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  been  brought  very  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  associations  around  them,  so  that  their 
bondage  was  as  much  of  a  moral  as  of  a  physical  nature,  for 
they  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
thek  fathers.  The  effects  produced,  however,  on  all  parties, 
gave  unmistakeable  testimony  to  the  power  and  perfections  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  his  absolute  supremacy  over  all  com- 
petitors. 

But,  even  more  than  in  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
Egypt,  was  the  Divine  character  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the 
Israelites  themselves  at  the  Exodus  and  in  the  wilderness 
The  consideration   manifested  in  not  exposing  them   at   once. 
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heartless  and  undisciplined,  as  in  the  circumstances  they  must 
have  been,  to  the  trials  of  warfare  (Ex.  xiii.  1 7),  was  a  special 
token  of  goodness  towards  them,  and  typical  of  the  Divine 
procedure.  P(jwer,  too,  greater,  and  of  another  kind  than  that 
exerted  in  Egypt,  was  called  into  exercise,  not  so  much  to 
supply  the  natural  wants  of  such  a  host,  and  in  circumstances 
unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of  any  other  people,  as  to  bring 
them  to  a  moral  fitness  for  the  blessings  designed  for  them. 
The  attributes  of  righteousness  and  holiness  also  were  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  punishments  which  this  people,  in  their 
obduracy  and  rebelliousness,  so  often  drew  down  upon  them- 
selves, and  from  which  chastisements  even  Moses  and  Aaron, 
owing  to  their  complicity  in  the  common  sin,  were  not  exempt- 
ed. But  not  less  noticeable  were  the  tokens  of  a  Divine  long- 
suffering,  which  endured  the  repeated  provocations  of  this 
rebellious  people  (Num.  xiv.  22),  and  of  the  goodness  and 
faithfulness  which  brought  them  at  length  to  the  termination 
of  their  wanderings. 

In  a  word,  the  various  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, beginning  with  its  account  of  the  first  man  down  to 
God's  dealings  with  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  gave  clear  indi- 
cations of  the  principles  of  a  moral  government, — showing 
what  God  is ;  what  he  has  purposed  with  respect  to  and  pro- 
vided for  his  people ;  what  he  requires  them  to  be ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  far  they  are  natui'ally  from  answering 
those  requirements.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  God's 
declarations  respecting  his  own  character  and  that  of  man, 
considered  as  a  fallen  creature,  fully  exj^lain  the  facts  presented 
in  the  history,  while  these  again  completely  verify  the  decla- 
rations. 

3.  The  religious  rites  and  ordinances  of  Divine  institution 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  were  also  a  principal  medium  for 
making  known  the  Divine  character,  and  the  purposes  enter- 
tained towards  man.  Wliatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  and  other  expiatory  and  puri- 
fying rites,  it  will  not  be  denied,  even  by  such  as  view  these 
practices  merely  as  the  wild  utterances  of  the  human  con- 
science itself,  seeking  to  escape  from  guilt,  that  they  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  man's  alienation  from  God,  and  his  unfit- 
ness to  hold  immediate  communication  with  Him.      But,  taking 
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them  as  God's  own  appointment,  unquestionably  so  represented, 
at  least  as  respects  their  place  in  the  Levitical  system, — these  rites 
and  ordinances  testified  not  only  to  the  truth  of  man's  estrange- 
ment from  God,  or  to  a  contrariety  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human  character,  but  also  to  God's  willingness,  and  indeed  his  pur- 
pose, to  remove  the  grounds  of  separation,  by  thus  indicating  or 
sanctioning  a  method  of  reconciliation.  It  would  appear  that 
the  promises  and  symbolical  rites  went  together,  both  being 
coeval  with  man's  fall,  or,  more  strictly,  with  the  announcement 
respecting  his  recoveiy.  There  was  this  distinction,  however, 
that  the  former  pointed  more  directly  to  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  later  to  the  plan  of  redemption.  But  though 
the  Divine  purposes  were  variously  expressed,  nevertheless 
they  furnished  mutual  illustrations,  and  constituted,  in  fa<;t, 
complementary  parts  of  one  great  scheme. 

The  earliest  of  the  symbolical  institutions,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  such  are  expressly  noticed  in  the 
Pentateuch,  although  various  indications  seem  to  require  this 
priority  for  sacrifice,  was  not  properly  of  the  ritual  class,  but 
had  a  purpose  distinct  from  all  the  other  ordinances,  and  was 
therefore  only  of  temporary  duration.  Tliis  was  the  location 
of  the  Cherubim  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  after  the  expulsion  of 
man — an  arrangement  which  set  before  him  the  prospect  of  a 
restoration,  though  it  afforded  no  intimation  of  the  way  where- 
by this  should  be  effected.  This,  however,  was  exhibited  by 
other  rites,  at  first  few  and  simple,  corresponding  to  the  know- 
ledge then  attained  of  the  Divine  character  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt.  But  with  the  advances  in  revelation,  these  rites 
were  gi'eatly  multiplied,  and  under  the  legal  economy  their 
observance  was  made  the  subject  of  express  command,  and  not 
left,  as  heretofore,  to  the  option  of  individuals.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, showed  better  the  insuflBciency  of  these  ordinances  to  ex- 
hibit fully  the  mode  of  the  Divine  procedure,  particularly  in  re- 
demption, and  no  less  their  inadequacy  for  affording  satisfaction 
to  the  worshipper  himself,  than  their  variety  and  number,  and 
the  necessity  for  their  continued  repetition. 

4.  Manifestations  of  God  in  human  form  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  method  of  the  Divine  revelation.  Creation,  and 
providence  in  general,  revealed  certain  features  of  the  Divine 
character  and  administration.     Communications  made  verballv, 
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or  conveyed  in  symbol,  enlarged  this  revelation,  and  corrected 
misconceptions  which  might  arise  from  an  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  and  phenomena  in  creation  and  providence, 
without,  however,  imparting  much  information  regarding  the 
personality  of  God — a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
any  correct  acquaintance  with  his  character.  But  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pentateuch  God  appears  in  his  personality  from  the 
beginning  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  particularly  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  rational  and  moral  among  his  creatures. 
Nowhere,  indeed,  is  he  seen  as  a  mere  abstraction,  or  an  em- 
bodiment of  qualities  and  perfections.  It  was  as  a  person 
God  was  known  to  the  parents  of  mankind,  and  to  some  of 
their  earlier  descendants,  as  Enoch  in  particular,  and  also 
Noah.  With  such  only  could  those  patriarchs  "  walk."  It  is 
not  with  a  mere  abstraction,  or  even  a  personality  removed 
beyond  human  sympathies  and  conceptions,  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  hold  such  converse  as  Enoch,  Noah  and  Abraham 
maintained  with  God. 

It  must  have  been  somehow  in  connexion  with  the  idea 
expressed  in  man,  as  created  after  the  Divine  image,  and  also 
in  view  of  a  want  (Ps.  xvii.  ]  5),  which,  originating,  no  doubt, 
in  that  primal  constitution,  was  intended  to  find  its  full  satis- 
faction in  the  assumption  of  the  human  nature  by  the  Divine, 
but  which  ignorantly  sought  a  substitute  in  deifying  man, 
that,  whenever  God  visibly  appeared  to  any  of  his  people,  it 
was  under  the  human  form  (see  Gen.  xviii.)  To  the  same 
cause  must  also  be  ascribed  the  extensive  use  of  anthropo- 
morphic and  anthropopathic  language  in  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially in  the  Pentateuch,  as  containing  the  earliest  revelations. 
This  mode  of  describing  the  Divine  Being  many  regard  as  con- 
veying only  unworthy  and  confused  ideas  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Unimpassioned,  without  at  all  taking  into  consideration 
whether  such  language  may  not  even  be  a  necessity  arising 
as  well  from  man's  limited  conceptions  as  from  his  original 
constitution.  But  without  entering  here  into  a  discussion  of 
this  point,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  use  of  such  language, 
corrected  as  it  is  by  other  express  declarations,  constitutes  in 
reality  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  Scripture,  evincing  its 
adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  its  readers,  and  is,  moreover, 
not  only  consistent  with  but  indispensable  to  the  idea  which 
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lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  revealed  scheme — that  man  is 
the  image  of  the  Creator,  and  so  the  chief  medium  for  disclos- 
ing the  Divine  glory  and  perfections,  and  in  the  realisation  of 
which  idea  through  Him,  who  is  absolutely  "  the  image"  of 
God,  being  God  and  man  in  one  person,  revelation  reaches  its 
completion.  Indeed,  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  langiiage 
in  question  is  the  distinct  and  correct  conceptions  which  it 
conveys  of  the  Great  Being  thus  brought  down  to  human 
apprehension,  and  quite  different  from  anything  to  which  rea- 
son or  philosophy  has  ever  attained.^  In  such  cases  the  in- 
finite and  the  personal  are  usually  antagonistic.  Thus,  whereas 
the  personality  of  God  vanishes  in  the  pantheism  of  Ind^a,  his 
infinity  is,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  in  the  polytheism  of  Greece. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  thus  seen 
to  have  been  no  creation  of  human  reason,  but  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  self-manifestation  of  the  Invisible. 

Tlie  preceding  observations  have  been  necessarily  of  a 
general  character,  merely  adverting  to  various  topics  to  which 
special  attention  must  be  directed  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
this  inquiry.  Their  object  has  been  to  present,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  a  view  of  the  different  methods  adopted  by  God  for 
communicating  to  mankind  in  the  early  ages  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  an  examination  of  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  thereby  rendered  formally 
so  complex,  and  especially  for  judging  of  its  large  use  of  mate- 
rial forms  and  relations.  The  subject  thus  considered,  it  will 
have  been  remarked,  is  distinct  fi'om  a  discussion  of  the  modes 
of  inspiration,  or  the  actings  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual 
who  may  have  been  constituted  the  medium  of  any  Divine 
communication — a  matter  with  which  the  present  subject  has 
no  direct  concern.  The  observations  immediately  to  follow,  it 
may  be  further  remarked,  must  likewise  be  of  a  general  cha- 
racter; the  only  point  admitting  of  special  illustration  at 
present  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  Hebrew  creed,  when  contrasted  with  the  uni- 
versal polytheism  of  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.      A  full 

'  "  The  representations  of  God,  which  therefore,  such  as  m.ay  naturally  be  sup- 

Scriptiire  presents  to  us,  may  be  shown  posed  to  have  emanated  from  the  same 

to  be  analogous  to  those  which  the  laws  Author." — Mansel,  Limits  of  Religious 

of  our  mind  require  us  to  form;  and,  Thought,  p.  28.     London,  1858. 
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view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pentateuch  respecting  God's  cha- 
racter, and  of  his  purposes,  as  especially  illustrating  that 
character,  will  only  appear  when  the  whole  economy  embraced 
in  that  work  has  come  under  review,  and  been  compared  with 
its  development  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  natural  disinclination  of  fallen  man  to  retain  the 
knowledge  of  God,  (Rom.  i.  28,)  whatever  may  have  been  the 
method  whereby  that  knowledge  was  communicated  or  ac- 
quired, must  have  early  given  rise  to  idolatry.  But  there  is 
no  indication  that  it  was  practised  by  the  antediluvians,^ 
though  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  an  infidelity  which 
eventually  resulted  in  an  almost  universal  corruption  of 
morals,  (Gen.  vii.  1).  Cain  worshipped  the  true  God,  although 
in  a  way  which  did  not  meet  the  Divine  approval,  (iv.  5). 
The  Cainites,  indeed,  were  the  first  to  employ  a  Divine  name — 
El,  in  the  formation  of  their  own  proper  names  ;  as  in  Mehu- 
jael,  ''i^^^inp,  Smitten  of  God,)  and  this  individual's  son,  Methu- 
sael,  (^KK'iriD,  Man  of  God,)  Gen.  iv.  1 8 ;  a  practice  afterwards 
followed  by  the  Sethites,  as  in  Mahalaleel,  (^^^fPi^^,  Praise  of 
God,)  Gen.  v.  12.  Idolatry,  however,  was  certainly  practised 
soon  after  the  flood,  and  among  the  Shemites,  Abraham's  own 
ancestors,  (Josh.  xxiv.  2) ;  and  even  the  patriarch  himself  may 
have  been  guilty  in  this  matter.  It  is  probably  in  reference 
to  this,  that  when  Laban,  in  his  covenant  with  Jacob,  ap- 
pealed to  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  their  father,  Jacob 
swore  merely  by  the  Fear,  (ins),  the  object  of  reverence)  of  his 
father  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxxi.  53).  In  Canaan  the  primeval  light 
was  not  wholly  extinguished,  even  at  a  later  period,  for  Abra- 
ham, some  time  after  his  arrival  thither,  came  into  contact 
with  the  Canaanitish  prince  Melchizedek,  who  discharged  the 
functions  of  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  ( fi  vV  PK,)  "  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  (Gen.  xiv.  19,  20).  But  it  is  observ- 
able that  Abraham  on  this  occasion,  while  fully  recognising 
the  God  whom  Melchizedek  worshipped,  prefixed  Jehovah  to 
the  designation  of  God  used  by  Melchizedek,   (ver.   22,) — a 

'  Selden,  (De  Diis  Syi-is,  p.  44,  Leips.  misinterpretation   of  Gen.   iv.   26,   in 

1672,)  Spanheim,  (Opera  i.,  279,)  and  which  they  follow  the  Targums  of  On- 

others,  refer  the  origin  of  idolatry  to  kelos  and  Jonathan,  and  other  Rabbi- 

the   time  of  Enos,   the    grandson   of  nical  authorities  as  Jarchi. 
Adam.      But  this  rests  entirely  on  a 
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circumstance  which  indicates  the  patriarch's  own  progress  in 
this  Divine  knowledge  through  the  revelations  made  to  him. 

Abraham's  kindred  in  Mesopotamia  continued  sinking 
deeper  into  idolatry,  in  common  with  the  world  at  large,  and 
on  the  return  of  Jacob  from  his  sojourn  there,  mention  is 
made  of  Terraphim,  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  which  Laban 
called  his  gods,  (Gen.  xxxi.  80,)  and  which,  having  been  stolen 
by  his  daugher  Rachel,  were  secretly  retained  in  Jacob's 
family,  until  expressly  charged  by  the  patriarch,  in  conse- 
quence of  Divine  instructions,  to  proceed  to  Bethel  to  wor- 
ship God,  to  put  them  away  as  I33n  ''\p^.,  "  the  gods  of  the 
stranger,"  or  "  foreigner,"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  During  their  abode 
in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  must  have  been  familiarised  witli 
idolatry  of  the  very  grossest  kind;  nay,  more,  they  actually 
participated  in  it,  (Josh.  xxiv.  14).  Their  strong  propensity 
to  such  practices  was  apparent,  immediately  after  the  Exodus, 
in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  in  circumstances  alto- 
gether unexampled.  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  mental 
reservations,  if  any,  of  the  Israelites  in  this  case,  this  act,  so 
soon  after  the  most  signal  interpositions  of  God,  plainly  mani- 
festing the  utter  impotency  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  after 
the  most  solemn  charges  against  every  form  of  false  worship, 
exhibited  a  sensuousness  almost  incredible,  and  yet  the  inci- 
dent is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  as  shown  throughout  much  of  their  subsequent  his- 
tory. But,  indeed,  this  very  marked  disposition  of  the  Israel- 
ites, so  alien  to  the  character  which  might  be  expected  in  a 
people  whose  literature  and  authoritative  creed  presented 
such  pure  and  profound  conceptions  of  Deity,  is  not  without 
importance  in  estimating  the  character  of  their  sacred  books. 
The  bearing  of  this  will  be  seen  in  connexion  with  some  of 
the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  The  Unity  and  Personality  of  God. — Notwithstanding 
the  general  defection  of  mankind  from  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God — a  fact  taught  not  only  in  the  Bible, 
but  in  every  other  history,  in  direct  opposition  to  those  theo- 
rists who  maintain  that  polytheism  was  the  original  belief  of 
mankind — and  notwithstanding,  too,  the  special  propensity 
of  the  Israelites  themselves,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
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demess,  to  lapse  into  idolatry,  and  to  sacrifice  "  to  gods  Avliom 
they  knew  not,"  (Beut.  xxxii.  17-21,)  and  even  long  subse- 
quently, to  conform  to  the  gross  religious  practices  of  the 
nations  around  them,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  was, 
from  the  very  first,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
national  creed/  In  no  particular  is  the  Pentateuch  more  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  ancient  religious  systems,  than  by 
the  place  which  it  assigns  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
plicit terms  in  which  it  teaches  this  fundamental  doctiine. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  place  occupied  by  this  truth  in  the  Mosaic 
record,  that  it  constitutes  the  foundation  not  merely  of  its 
moral  precepts  and  religious  dogmas,  but  also  of  its  entire 
history  ;  so  that,  whether  the  subject  be  creation  or  provi- 
dence, engaged  in  bestowing  good  or  visiting  with  evil,  the 
one  living  and  true  God  is  throughout  recognised  as  the  sole 
Author  and  Disposer  of  every  act  and  event. 

In  the  initial  announcement  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
that  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  the  com- 
plementary notice,  that  "all  the  host  of  them"  was  completed 
in  due  time  by  his  Almighty  word,  there  was  proclaimed  the 
important  principle,  to  which  heathenism  is  a  total  stranger, 
that  nature,  in  all  its  parts  and  arrangements,  is  wholly  God's 
creature,  and  as  such,  is  entu-ely  dependent  on  his  wiU.^  Thus 
the  very  first  page  of  the  Bible  assigns,  in  terms  as  explicit  as 
they  are  comprehensive  and  profound,  his  due  place  to  God, 
as  one  supreme,  and  independent,  and  sustaining  a  personal 
relation  to  his  moral  creatures — a  doctrine  ahke  removed  from 
Dualism  and  Pantheism.  This  universal  government  of  God 
it  is  the  object  of  the  whole  subsequent  history  to  illustrate 
and  define  ;  while  more  particularly  showing  how  He  over- 
rules all  things  for  his  own  glory,  and  his  people's  good. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  actually  forms 
the  very  introduction  to  the  Bible,  is  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  throughout  the  saci'ed  volume,  notwithstanding  the 

'  Thus  even  Theodore  Parker:  "This  with  rigorous  enactments,  and  slowly 

must  he  confessed  that,  under  the  guid-  communicated    to    the    world." — Dis- 

ance  of  Divine  Providence,  the  great  course,  pp.  65,  6G. 

and    heautifid   doctrine    of    one    God  -  Witsius,  Sj-mbolnm  Apostolorum, 

seems    quite   early   embraced    by   the  Exercit.  viii.,   §  10,  p.  113.     Fraueq., 

great   Jewish    lawgiver,    incorporated  1681.     Hiivernick,  Einleit.  I.,  ii.  24-1. 
with  his  national  legislation,  defended 
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many  counteracting  influences  of  suiTOunding  heathenism,  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  Israelites  themselves  repeatedly 
succumbed.  It  had,  indeed,  been  represented  by  facts  of  a 
most  impressive  character,  long  ere  it  was  reduced  to  the 
verbal  proposition :  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah,"  (Deut.  vi.  4), — not,  as  rendered  by  Hofmann,  after 
Le  Clerc,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  acceptation,  "  Jeho- 
vah is  our  God,  Jehovah  alone."  ^  When  enunciated  thus,  or 
in  any  other  form,  it  is  in  no  hesitating  or  ambiguous  terms. 
It  does  not  appear  as  the  result  merely  of  a  happy  guess,  or 
as  the  fruit  of  painful,  perplexing  cogitations.  On  the  con- 
'  trary,  it  clearly  stands  forth  as  the  expression  of  a  deep,  un- 
wavering conviction,  and  as  distinct  as  any  similar  declaration 
of  the  New  Testament.  To  prepare  for  the  reception  of  this 
doctrine,  and  to  impress  it  upon  the  covenant  people,  was  one 
of  the  gTcat  ends  of  God's  interpositions  on  their  behalf,  (Deut. 
iv.  35;  xxxii.  8  9).  But  whether  taught  by  these  acts,  or  by 
express  statements  on  the  subject,  the  monotheism  of  the 
Pentateuch  embraced  two  ideas  :  that  God  is  one,  as  opposed 
to  the  heathen  polytheism  to  which  the  Israelites  showed  so 
strong  a  leaning,  (Deut.  iv.  35);  a.nd  that  he  is  one,  as  the 
sole  object  of  adoration  and  worship,  (Deut.  vi.  4).  God  is 
.thus  one,  absolutely  and  exclusively :  i^l-^  ^J^*.  ''3N,  "  I,  I  [am] 
He,"  (Deut.  xxxii.  39)  ;  with  which  may  be  compared  Christ's 
declaration  of  himself,  lyu  uiu,  in  John  viii.  24.^ 

The  pure  monotheism  which  thus  formed  so  disting-uishing 
a  feature  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  as  distinctly  taught  in 
the  oldest  of  these  documents,  as  in  the  latest  of  the  prophetic 
productions,  when,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  the  national 
mind  was  more  developed  and  matured,  is  a  remarkable,  and, 
indeed,  apart  from  revelation,  an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  Of 
courae,  there  is  no  lack  of  theories  on  the  subject ;  and  there 
are  critics  like  Le  Clerc,  and  more  recently  De  Wette  and 
Hartmann,  who  even  detect  traces  of  an  earlier  Hebrew  poly- 
theism, which  has  left  an  impress  on  the  language,  though 

'  Der  Scbriftbeweis,  i.  85.    Nurdling.  strangely  denies  that  it  has  reference 

1852.     Hofmann  takes  this  as  exi)ress-  to  the  Divine  unity, 

ing    afiSrmatively,   what   is   often   de-  ^  Havernick,    Vorlesungen,    p.    43. 

clared  negatively,  that  there  is  no  other  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  i.  60,  61. 
God    than    Jehovah,    while    he    verv 
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entirely  banished  from  the  creed.  This  allegation  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  plural  form  Elohim,  the  usual  designation  of 
God — a  usage  which  admits,  at  least,  of  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation  than  the  one  thus  suggested  ;  but  of  this  again. 
With  respect,  however,  to  this  assumed  polytheism,  it  might 
be  enough  to  remark  that  such  a  view,  besides  being  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  evidence,  labours  under  this  serious 
disadvantage,  that  it  fails  completely  to  account  for  the  causes 
which  led  to  so  complete  a  renunciation  of  polji^heism  in  the 
national  creed,  that  there  is  no  other  trace  of  it  even  in  the 
earliest  records,  or  in  subsequent  references  to  those  early  or 
pre-Mosaic  times.  Tlie  allegation,  in  particular,  that  the 
Hebrew  monotheism  is  not  older  than  the  time  of  Moses,  who 
was  indebted  for  it  to  his  Egyj^tian  teachers,  is  so  destitute 
of  anything  in  the  form  of  evidence,  that  it  merits  little  con- 
sideration but  for  the  authoritative  manner  with  which  it  is 
often  advanced,  and  the  influence  which,  in  some  respects,  the 
Egyj)tian  education  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  unques- 
tionably exerted  on  that  composition. 

With  regard,  however,  to  this  assumption,  it  may  first,  in 
general,  be  remarked  that,  as  connected  with  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  neither  the  time,  nor  any  other  circum- 
stance in  the  case,  was  favourable  for  the  discovery  of  this 
doctrine  ;  nor  if  discovered,  was  the  temper  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  communicated  such  as  to  encourage  a  wise 
legislator  to  inculcate  it  so  openly,  so  urgently  and  uni- 
versally, as  was  was  done  in  this  instance,  unless  impelled 
by  a  higher  necessity  than  the  mere  pleasure  which  the  re- 
ception of  such  a  dogma  must  impart  to  its  fortunate  dis- 
coverer. But  more  especially,  from  all  that  is  known  either 
from  sacred  or  profane  history  of  the  religious  views  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  early  education  of  Moses  at  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  cannot  be  regarded  as  greatly  contributing  to  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  Deity  contained  in  his  writings. 
On  this  it  is  remarked  by  a  competent  authority :  ^   "  With 

'  Pricliard,  Egypt.  Mythology,  p.  406.  of  the  least  spiritual  of  the  old  poly- 

Lond.  1819.     "The  popular  creed  of  theisms." — Hardwick,  Christ  and  other 

Egypt  was,  in  substance,  nothing  higher  Masters,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  130.     So  also  E.  S. 

than  a  deification  of  the  various  ener-  Poole :  "  Tlie  basis  of  the  religion  was 

gies  of  nature;  and,  in  form,  was  one  Nigritian  fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of 
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respect  to  theology,  no  two  systems  can  be  more  directly 
opposed  to  each  other  than  the  Mosaic  doctrine  was  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians."  He  was,  indeed,  "  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians  ;"  but  even  had  that  people  been  ac- 
quainted at  any  time  with  the  profound  truths  embodied  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  regarding  the  nature  and  character  of 
God,  and  the  rule  of  his  administration,  that  knowledge 
ceased,  long  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age,  to  be  a  part  of  their 
"  wisdom." 

What  the  opportunities  of  Moses  afterwards  were  in  the 
land  of  Midian  to  attain  to  correct  views  on  such  subjects,  it 
does  not  appear ;  for  it  is  doubtful  what  was  the  precise  reli- 
gious standing  of  his  father-in-law,  the  priest  of  Midian. 
Moses,  however,  was  acquainted  with  the  God  of  his  fathers 
before  any  direct  communications  from  God  were  made  to 
himself,  (Ex.  xviii.  4).  This  knowledge  he  must  have  ac- 
quired from  the  early  instructions  of  his  mother ;  and  this, 
again,  according  to  the  whole  evidence  of  the  case,  uniform 
and  consistent  throughout  with  all  the  other  particulars  of 
the  early  Hebrew  history,  must  have  been  part  of  the  patri- 
monial faith  from  patriarchal  times. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
refer  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  to  a  time 
anterior  to  that  of  Moses,  the  dijficulty,  in  a  rationalistic  point 
of  view,  is  only  thereby  increased,  seeing  that,  on  the  principle 
maintained  by  the  defenders  of  that  scheme,  this  is  only  bring- 
ing it  nearer  to  the  originally  universal  polytheism.  But  how 
the  Hebrew  monotheism  could  naturally  have  arisen  from  such 
a  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  Tliere  is,  indeed, 
a  marked  progress  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  nature 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  views  of  Abraham  were  more  distinct 
than  those  of  Melchizedek,  and  the  theocratic  idea,  again,  far 
surpassed  the  patriarchal  (Ex  vi.  3)  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Unity  was,  fi-om  the  beginning,  an  indubitable  element 
of  faith,  and  consequently  of  revelation,  for  it  could  have  been 
derived  from  no  other  source.  An  original  error  could  never 
have  been  developed  into  a  truthful  representation  of  the  Di- 

nature-worship." — Smith's  Dictionary  who  remarks :  "  Of  the  notion  of  mono- 
of  the  Bible,  art.  Egypt,  i.  501.  See  theism,  we  find  in  Egypt  no  trace  what- 
also  Kalisch,  Com.  on  Exodus,  p.  41,     ever." 
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vine  idea,  and  so  polytheism  could  never,  by  any  natural  pro- 
cess, pass  into  monotheism. 

But  even  supposing  that,  by  some  profound  reasoning,  such 
a  process  was  possible,  how  did  it  happen  that  this  doctrine 
was  limited  to  the  Hebrew  community  ?  What  were  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  their  case,  or  in  that  of  their  ancestors, 
favourable  to  such  a  discovery  ?  These,  and  other  questions 
relative  to  this  point,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  on 
rationalistic  principles.  Writers  of  that  class  discourse,  indeed, 
on  the  progress  of  the  Hebrew  intellect,  and  on  the  improve- 
ment in  their  originally  crude  conceptions  of  a  Deity  having 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  Moloch,  who  delighted  in  horrid 
rites,  and  to  whom  were  actually  offered  human  sacrifices,^ 
until  at  length  contemplated  as  a  Being  to  whom  all  such  rites 
were  abhorrent ;  but  they  fail  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
originating  cause  of  such  a  remarkable  change  of  view,  or  how 
the  principle,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  not  applicable 
in  the  case  of  other  nations,  or  if  so,  how  it  failed  to  produce 
similar  results. 

These  theorists,  when  pressed  to  account  for  the  correct 
views  expressed  by  the  Biblical  writers,  on  such  a  subject,  for 
instance,  as  the  creation,  so  incomparably  superior,  as  all  must 
admit,  to  the  various  cosmogonies  of  heathenism,  at  once  refer 
tliis  superiority  to  the  more  worthy  conceptions  of  the  He- 
brews regarding  the  Divine  character,  without  at  all  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  this  itself  is  a  phenomenon  which  equally 
requires  an  explanation,  and  which,  as  long  as  it  is  unex- 
plained, entirely  precludes  all  rationalistic  hypotheses.  Such, 
however,  is  the  ground  on  which  Ewald^  would  explain  the 
peculiarities  and  excellences  of  the  BibUcal  narrative  of  the 
creation,  in  order  to  avoid  ascribing  to  it  a  Divine  origin. 
This  explanation  is  obviously  defective,  so  long  as  the  cause 
assigned  is  itself  unexplained,  if  indeed  it  be  not  inexplicable, 


'  Ghillany,  Das  Menschen-opfer  del"  sacrifices.   The  very  foundation  of  their 

alten  Hebraer.     Nuremb.  1842.     Mac-  hereditary  privileges  was  the 'faith' of 

kay,  The  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  vol.  their  great  patriarch  in  the  antheuticity 

ii.  pp.  40G-453.     Lend.  1850.     One  sen-  of  a  Divine  command  to  kill  his  own 

tence  from  this  latter  work  willindicate  son." — P.  406. 

the  foundation  of  the  theory:    "The  ^  Jahrbiicher  der  Bib.  Wissenschaft, 

Hebrews  were  no  strangers  to  human  1848.  p.  80.     Getting.  1849. 
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on  any  ground  which  would  deny  it  to  be  the  offspring  of 
revelation. 

The  monotheism  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot,  however,  be 
properly  apprehended  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Personality,  to  which  some  reference  has  been  akeady  made. 
Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation,  does  God 
appear  merely  as  a  Power,  whose  resistless  energy  man  might 
contemplate  with  awe,  but  could  not  by  any  possibility  love. 
On  the  contrary,  the  various  acts  of  creation,  and  chiefly 
the  formation  of  man,  furnished  ample  foundation  for  those 
ideas  of  personality  which  afterwards  found  such  striking  ex- 
pression in  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  Prov.  viii.  And  so 
the  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  represents  God  as  a  Being 
who  loves,  and  can  be  loved  ;  One  who  is  interested  in  all 
that  affects  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  especially  of 
those  whom  he  formed  capable  of  knowing  and  holding  com- 
munion with  Himself.  The  history  of  Adam,  both  before  and 
after  the  fall ;  God's  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day  (Gen.  iii.  8),  to  mention  no  other  incident,  teaches  this  par- 
ticular truth.  So  also  the  history  of  the  other  patriarchs,  as 
Enoch's  walk  with  God,  and  the  various  other  mstances  of 
fellowship  with  God  in  those  primeval  times. 

The  idea  of  the  Divine  personality  was  more  fully  exhibited 
by  the  relation  which  God  sustained  to  his  people,  when  he 
styled  himself  their  God.  The  germ  of  this  appears  in  Noah's 
blessing  on  Shem  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,"  (Gen. 
ix.  26) ;  but  it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  afterwards  was 
specially  designated  "  the  friend  of  God"  (Isa.  xli.  8),  that  this 
relation  was  first  expressly  avowed  by  God  himself  (Gen. 
xxviii.  1 3),  and  which  henceforth  became  a  standing  designa- 
tion of  God  (Ex.  iii.  6),  so  that  the  Israelites  were  distin- 
guished as  "  The  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham."  (Ps.  xlvii.  9). 

2.  Plurality  in  the  Divine  Essence. — But  while  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  Unity  was  thus  taught  in  the  most^express 
terms,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  intimations  that  there  sub- 
sists somehow  a  plurality  in,  or  compatible  with,  this  Unity. 
Elohim,  the  most  usual,  and  probably  the  earliest  name  of 
God  in  Hebrew,  is  a  plural  term,  but  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions (e.  g.,  Gen.  xx.  13  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  8  ;  xxxii.  4,  8) 
conjoined  with  verbs  and  adjectives  singular.      This  remarkable 
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usage,  in  a  religion  so  tliorougbly  monotheistic  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  so  intolerant  of  the  least  semblance  of  poly- 
theism, has  been  variously  explained.  Some,  as  already  re- 
marked, see  in  it  merely  the  remains  of  an  early  polytheism, 
which,  though  discarded  from  the  creed,  left  its  impression  on 
the  language.  Others  take  the  plural  to  be  intensive,  indi- 
cating the  fulness  of  perfections  in  the  Deity,  or  consider  it  as 
denoting  the  abstract.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge  on 
these,  or  similar  explanations,  as  none  of  them  satisfies  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that 
in  the  later  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  Essence  is  unquestionably  taught,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  denying  that  its  germ  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch, — a  sup- 
position which  would  at  once  account  for  the  use  of  the  plural 
term  Elohim.  A  passage  in  Dent.  vi.  4,  already  quoted,  is  very 
significant :  "  Hear,  Israel,  Jehovah  our  Elohim  is  one  Jehovah." 
Here  plurality  and  unity  are  plainly  ascribed  to  Jehovah  at  the 
same  time.  "  The  only  expressible  idea  suggested  by  such  a 
statement  is,  that  whilst  there  is  but  one  God,  and  whilst 
that  God  is  one  in  substance,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinc- 
tion of  some  sort  or  other  co-existing  with  this  unity,  and 
compatible  Avith  it."^ 

Further,  in  various  instances,  God  is  introduced  as  speak- 
ing to  or  of  himself  in  the  plural.  Thus,  Gen,  i.  26  :  "  God 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  :" 
chap.  iii.  22,  "The  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become 
iis  one  of  us  :"  and  ch.  xi.  7,  "  Go  to,  let  tis  go  do^vn,  and  there 
[let  us]  confound  their  language."  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  language  of  ch.  xix.  24  :  "  Jehovah  rained  .  .  .  brimstone 
and  fire  fr-om  Jehovah  out  of  heaven."  To  suppose,  with  Aben 
Ezra  and  other  Jewish  writers,  and  with  Schumann  and 
Knobel  among  recent  Biblical  critics,  that  in  the  first  three 
passages  God  adopts  the  style  usual  to  sovereigns,  or  that, 
according  to  others,  among  whom,  strange  to  say,  is  to  be  rec- 
koned Delitzsch,  He  addresses  the  angels  whom  he  associated 
with  liim  in  council,  is  only  to  manifest  ignorance  of  the  man- 
ners and  style  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  latter  assumption  still 
more  of  the  entke  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch.      Equally  futile  is 

'  Alexander,  Connexion  of  Old  and  New  Tests.,  p.  65. 
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the  supposition,  that  the  remaining  passage  refers  only  to  a 
h)cal  and  not  to  a  personal  distinction. 

But,  besides  these  intimations  generally  of  a  plurality  in 
tlie  Godhead,  particular  mention  is  made  of  Agents,  who  are 
denominated  "  the  Spirit,"  and  "  the  Angel  of  God,"  or  "  Jeho- 
vah," respectively.  The  agency  of  the  former  first  appears  in 
the  creation  :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters"  (Gen.  i,  2),  preparing  the  dark  chaotic  mass  for  the 
evolutions  which  were  to  follow  from  the  Divine  fiat.  That 
the  "  Spirit"  in  this  case  is  not  simply  an  attribute  of  the 
Creator,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  and 
still  more  from  the  passage  where  mention  is  next  made  of 
the  same  Agent :  "  The  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man;  for  that  he  also  is  flesh"  (Gen,  vi.  3).  Other 
references  are,  Ex.  xxxi.  3 :  "I  have  filled  him  (Bezaleel)  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship  ;"  Num.  xxiv. 
2  :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Balaam  ;"  ch.  xxvii.  18  : 
"  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thae  Joshua  ...  a  man  in 
whom  is  the  Spirit ;"  that  is,  God's  Spii-it,  as  appears  from 
ch.  xi.  25,  29.  It  is  by  no  means  here  contended,  that  there  was 
in  these  intimations  much  more  than  a  premonition  of  the  being 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  of  his  fiuictions  in  the  natiu'al  and 
moral  world,  but  that  the  doctrine  did  not  escape  observation, 
obscure  though  the  light  may  have  been,  ap])ears  from  the 
prayer  of  David  :  "  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me"  (Ps.  li.  11). 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  "  Angel  of  God,"  or  of  "  Jeho- 
vah," fuller  and  more  precise  information  is  afforded  in  the 
Mosaic  writings.  That  this  was  a  Divine  Agent,  and  not  a 
created  angel  or  messenger  of  God,  speaking  and  acting  merely 
in  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  he  was  commissioned,  appears 
from  various  considerations.  (1.)  He  makes  statements  and 
promises  which  imply  the  possession  of  Divine  prerogatives  ; 
as  in  the  promise  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  10)  to  Abraham  (xxii. 
12,  15-17),  and  to  Jacob  (xxxi.  11-13).  It  was  this  same 
Being  to  whom  Jacob  subsequently  referred  as  the  Angel  who 
had  redeemed  him  from  all  evil,  and  in  whom  he  recognised  a 
power  to  bestow  blessing  (xlviii.  15,1  G).  (2.)  He  is  addressed 
as  Jehovah  and  God,  and  is  so  styled  by  the  writer  of  the 
VOL  II,  c 
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Pentateuch,  showing  that  it  was  not  thro^agh  any  misconcep- 
tion that  these  appellations  were  bestowed.  Thus  the  person 
who  appeared  to  Hagar  is  four  times  named  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord ;  and  then  it  is  added :  "  She  called  the  name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me"  (xvi.  13).  But 
the  most  explicit  testimony  is  in  Ex.  iii.  2-6,  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burn- 
ino-  bush  ;  and  then  is  added :  "  When  the  Lord  saw  that  Moses 
turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  bush,"  and  said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,"  kc.  In  reference  to  this  theophany,  Moses,  in  his 
concluding  discourse,  uses  the  expression,  "  He  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  ]  G),  to  designate  Jehovah,  to  whom 
alone  he  looked  for  any  blessing,  (3.)  The  Angel  of  God  is 
represented  as  distinct  from  God,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21  :  "  Be- 
hold, I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way, 
and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he 
will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  my  name  is  in  him." 
Comparing  this  declaration  with  chap,  xxxii.  34;  xxxiii.  2, 
where  God  threatened  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Israelites' 
idolatry.  He  himself  no  longer,  but  an  angel,  would  be  their 
guide,  there  is  an  unequivocal  distinction  between  the  angels 
referred  to  in  the  two  cases.  The  one  was  a  token  of  favour, 
and  is  so  regarded  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  the  other  was  deprecated  by 
Moses  as  a  judgment.  Further,  that  the  Angel,  in  the  one 
case  at  least,  was  not  a  creature,  is  proved  by  the  terms : 
"  He  will  not  pardon  your  sin,"  and  God's  "  name  is  in  him," 
plainly  showing  him  to  be  possessed  of  Divine  prerogatives, 
and  to  be,  moreover,  God's  representative  or  re  veal  er,  by  his 
bearinoc  the  Divine  name.  Yet  the  fact,  as  here  declared,  that 
he  was  sent  by  God,  intimated  that,  though  he  was  God,  he, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  was  distinct  from  him, — a  point,  how- 
ever, the  fuU  explanation  of  which  was  reserved  to  subsequent 
times. 

Tlie  ascription  of  Divine  titles  and  prerogatives  to  the 
Angel  of  God,  and  the  assumption  of  the  same  by  him,  as 
shown  above,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed;  and  yet 
many  modern  expositors  and  critics  would  evade  the  conclu- 
sions that  the}^  indicate  a  distinction  in  the  Divine  personality, 
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and  that  their  subject  is  really  God,  by  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  not  personally  but  only  as  the  medium  of  the  Divine 
revelation,  that  the  Angel  of  God  was  so  regarded.      Kurtz, 
who  after  Hengstenberg/  ably  defended  the  preceding  view, 
but  who  has  more  recently  abandoned"  it  for  that  of  Hofmann^ 
and  Delitzsch,^  who  regard  the  Angel  of  God  as  only  an  inferior 
or  created  agent,  specially  selected  to  be  the  Divine  represen- 
tative, still  admits  that  the  former  view  is  more  consonant 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  historical 
books,  and  that  the  chief  objection  to  it  lies  in  its  not  being 
in  harmony  ^^'ith  the  later  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments.     But  instead  of  putting  a  forced  interpretation  on  ex- 
ceedingly plain  statements  in   the  earlier  Scriptures,  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  certain  intimations  in  the 
later  books,  it  might  be  worthy  the   consideration   of  those 
critics  whether  the  difference  of  doctrine  may  not  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  statements  respect  entirely  difierent 
subjects.     That  such  is  the  case  will  be  manifest  to  any  one 
who  carefully  compares  the  general  intimations  of  the  Penta/- 
teuch  respecting  the  promised  Redeemer,  particularly  with  re- 
gard   to  his    person,    with    its    intimations   regarding   other 
created  intelligences  besides  man,  whether  good  or  bad  angels. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  intimations  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  numerous,   and,  considering  the  stage  which 
the  general  scheme  of  revelation  had  then  reached,  wonderfully 
explicit.      Not  so,  however,  with  the  doctrine  of  angels,  which, 
only  at  a  much  later  y)eriod,  comes  prominently  into  view. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reference  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
doctrine  of  angels,  as  in  the  account  of  Abraham's  three  an- 
gehc  visitants,  one  of  whom  is  spoken  of  and  was  recognised 
as  Jehovah  himself,  while  the  other  two  proceeded  on  their 
journey  to  Sodom,  where  they  announce  themselves  as  sent 
by  Jehovah  to  destroy  the  place  (Gen.  xix.  13.)  So,  also,  in 
Jacob's  visions  of  the  "angels  of  God,"  and  as  God's  "host" 
(Gen.   xxviii.  12;    xxxii.  1,  2);  and  further,  in  Moses'  notice 


'  Christologie  des  alten  Testaments,        '  "Weiss.igung  und  Erfullung,  i.  127- 
124-143.     2te  Ausg.     Berlin  1854.         132.       Nordling.   1841.     Der   Schrift- 
2  Kurtz,  Geschichte  des  alten  Bundes,     beweis,  i.  154-159.     Nordling  1852. 
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of  "  ten  thousand  of  saints,"  who  accompanied  Jehovah  at  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  cf  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  [18]; 
Acts  vii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb,  ii.  2).  Nevertheless,  upon 
this  subject  there  is  a  considerable  reserve.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  in  order  not  to  introduce  any  element  which 
might  disturb  men's  views  regarding  the  character  of  him  who 
was  specially  appointed  to  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  Old  TcvStament  Canon,  is  expressly  styled  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  and  identified  with  Jehovah  (Mai. 
iii.  1).  When  this  idea,  however,  was  thoroughly  defined 
by  various  prophetic  announcements,  the  veil  drawn  over  the 
doctrine  of  angels  was  removed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  book 
of  Daniel;  and,  as  at  Christ's  advent,  and  subsequent  thereto, 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  confounding  angelic  appear- 
ances with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  himself,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  mark  the  distinction  so  carefully  observed  in  the 
record  of  the  earlier  ages. 

8.  Attributes  and  Perfections  of  God. — The  whole  Pen- 
tateuch is  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character,  as  a  record 
of  God's  acts,  of  his  dealings  with,  and  purposes  concerning 
man — purposes  which  were  seen  partially  accomplished  within 
the  period  embraced  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  but  the  full  realisation  of  which 
awaited  a  distant  future,  viewed  by  the  patriarchs  as  '*  the 
latter  days,"  which  should  introduce  a  new  economy.  If 
creation  bore  testimony  to  its  Author,  and  showed  that  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection  such  attributes  as  power, 
wisdom,  and  even  goodness,  or  a  delight  in  the  happiness  of 
the  creatures,  by  his  making  adequate  provision  for  that  object, 
according  to  their  several  capacities,  and,  by  his  special  inte- 
rest in  all  that  concerned  the  happiness  of  man,  of  whose  social 
condition  God  declared :  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
I  will  make  a  help  meet  for  him,"  the  record  of  God's  deahngs 
with  the  fiii'st  human  transgi-essors  of  his  law  exhibits  perfec- 
tions in  the  Divine  character  which  no  acts  of  creation,  no 
bestowal  of  rewards,  and  no  exercise  of  punitive  righteousness 
could  have  revealed.  This  was  more  especiall}'^  the  case,  inas- 
much as  it  was  made  apparent,  in  the  very  first  act  of  mercy, 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  all  the  subsequent  exercises  of  gi'ace,  that 
such  proceedings,  so  far  from  rendering  violence  to  law  or 
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juvstice,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  other  perfections 
of  God.  His  hatred  of  sin,  and  unalterable  determination  to 
punish  it,  are,  however,  the  fii'st  and  most  prominent  features 
in  all  these  transactions. 

The  moral  attributes  form  the  basis  of  the  Scriptural 
revelations  of  God  ;  and  of  these  His  holiness  occupies  the 
first  place.  This  was  the  fundamental  element  in  the  theo- 
cracy and.  the  religious  life  of  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xix.  2,) 
and  that  which  distinguished  it  equally  with,  if  not  even 
more  than,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  from  all  other 
systems  (Ex.  xv.  11.)  The  great  end,  in  fact,  of  the  law  was 
to  produce  in  the  covenant  peoi)le  a  copy  of  God's  holiness.  ^ 
The  opposition  of  God  to  every  form  of  evil  and  impurity  had 
been  marked  in  all  his  dealings  with  man  from  the  fall. 
It  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  cataclysm  which  swept, 
with  the  exception  of  a  chosen  family,  a  con-upt  race  from  the 
earth,  and  again  in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain 
(2  Pet.  ii.  5,  6  ;  Jude  7.)  At  length  this  principle  was  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  embodied  in  the  symbolical  rites  of  the 
Levitical  dispensation.  How  effectually  it  was  declared  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Sinai  is  shown  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  as  contrasted  with  holiness  then  awakened 
in  the  people,  and  which  made  them  for  the  first  time 
anxiously  ask  for  a  mediator  between  themselves  and  God 
(Ex.  XX.  19.) 

With  God's  holiness  is  closely  connected  his  righteousness. 
"  He  is  the  Rock :  his  work  is  perfect ;  for  all  his  ways  are 
judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and 
right  is  he."  (Deut.  xxxii.  4).  ^^fP,  judgment,  is  the  revela- 
tion or  expression  of  •^P']V,  righteousTiess?  The  revelation  of 
God  throughout  the  early  history  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
\n&  righteousness.      He  was  recognised   by  Abraham   as   the 

'  Havei'nick,  Vorlesungen,  p.   54. —  are  Israelites  indeed  who  labour  to  he 

Hardwick:  "  The  monarchy  of  God  is  God-like  ;  that  such  alone  are  properly 

ever  based  on  righteousness  ;  and  after  the  subjects  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 

the  selection  of  the  Hebrew  family  to  are  entitled   to  approach  the  seat  of 

constitute  the  visible  Kingdom  of  Jeho-  His   peculiar    presence." — Christ    and 

vah,  and  to  act  as  conservators  of  the  other  Masters,  Pt.  i.  pp.  88,  89.   Camb. 

true  religion  in  the  midst  of  Gentilism,  1855. 

it  is  continually  proclaimed  that  they  *  Havernick,  Vorlesungen,  p.  57. 
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"  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ;"  and  it  was  assumed  by  the  patri- 
arch as  a  settled  principle,  that  his  procedure  would  be  right, 
or  in  accordance  with  justice  or  equity,  t3SB'»  (Gen.  xviii. 
25).  God's  righteousness  was  a  firm  foundation  for  his 
people's  hopes,  and  an  encouragement  to  tliem  in  their  prayers, 
as  was  proved  in  Abraham's  remarkable  intercession  for  Sodom. 
It  was  so,  because  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  that 
moral  order  which  God  himself  had  approved  of  and  esta- 
blished. The  highest  expression  of  holiness  is  the  law,  and 
therefore  the  upholding  of  the  law  in  its  integi'ity  is  especially 
righteousness.  By  this  was  determined  the  relation  of  the 
Theocracy  to  the  nation,  and  also  to  the  individual  Israelite. 

An  incident,  apparently  exceptional,  and  particularly  so 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle  subsequently 
announced,  that  the  shedder  of  man's  blood  should  be  put  to 
death  (Gen.  ix.  6),  was  the  pledge  given  by  God  to  the  fratri- 
cide Cain  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  There  was,  however, 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  sufficient  ground  for  this  ;  while 
the  punishment  actually  inflicted  was  such  as  made  him  feel 
that  it  was  gi'eater  than  he  could  bear.  But  to  show  that 
this  was  quite  a  peculiar  case,  and  to  remove  all  ground  for  ex- 
pectations of  similar  impunity  for  the  future,  on  which,  judging 
from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23).  some 
reckless  men  might  be  disposed  to  rely,  God,  after  the  flood, 
expressly  declared  what  punishment  should  be  awarded  in 
cases  of  murder.  In  some  other  instances  of  seeming  impunity, 
the  punishment  due  to  the  particular  crime,  though  delayed, 
was  eventually,  in  some  form  or  other,  inflicted.  Thus  the 
murder  of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.) 
had  been  an  old  affair,  and  apparently  forgotten,  when  Jacob, 
on  his  death-bed,  passed  sentence  on  their  crime  (xlix.  5-7). 
Outward  and  temporal  retributions  formed,  indeed,  a  more 
prominent  feature  of  the  earlier  history,  and  the  first  period  of 
the  Theocracy,  than  in  later  times,  and  particularly  under  the 
present  Dispensation,  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  such 
writers  as  Spencer  and  Warburton,  but  in  order  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  right  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  times. 

But  while  holiness  and  righteousness  are  thus  the  funda- 
mental features  in  the  Divine  character,  and  were  necessarily 
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first  manifested  in  dealing  with  fallen  man,  by  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Tempter  as  the  cause  of  his  apostasy,  before 
any  disclosures  could  be  made  of  Divine  gi-ace : — for  mercy, 
apart  from,  or  in  violation  of,  righteousness,  is  properly  no 
mercy,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  benefit  the  sinner  or  correct  the 
disorder  introduced  into  the  moral  government ;  yet  mercy, 
according  to  the  Scripture  revelation,  may  be,  and  actually 
was  made  the  most  illustrious  manifestation  of  righteousness. 
The  harmony  of  these  attributes  was  fully  recognised  by  be- 
lievers under  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  a  truth  they 
deduced,  not  onlj'-  from  the  record  of  primeval  times,  but  also 
from  their  law  and  religious  institutions.  "  Mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together  ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.  Trutli  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness 
shall  look  down  from  heaven."  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10,  11).  There  was 
abundant  ground  for  this  conclusion  in  the  revelation  which  God 
made  of  his  name  (DK'),  or  the  combination  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  answer  to  the  request  of  Moses  for  a  sight  of  the  Divine 
"  glory"  C^?),  or  the  totality  of  the  Divine  perfections  :  "  And 
the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  kee[)ing  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgi-ession,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty."  (Ex.  xxxiii.  1 8  ;  xxxiv.  6,  7).  The  terms 
nasi  TDH,  "goodness  and  truth,"  as  here  conjoined,  frequently 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  indicating  God's  faithfulness  to  the 
promises  which  proceeded  from  his  love.  As  the  spiritual  life, 
under  the  Old  Testament,  was  chiefly  built  on  hope  of  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  promises,  this  intimation  of  the  Di- 
vine truthfulness  and  unchangeableness  was  therefore  of  the 
more  importance.  The  concluding  expression,  np53^  N7  njpj, 
"  holding  pure  will  not  hold  pure,"  intimates  that  God  will 
not  treat  as  innocent  those  who  are  guilty,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  infallibly  punish  them  according  to  their  demerit-^ 
(comp.  Ex.  XX.  7  ;  Nah.  i.  8)  ;  a  declaration  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  previous  intimation  of  the  pardon  of  every 

'   Henderson,    Minor  Prophets,    p.     probissummc  timendus."  A^oto  Crta'oa, 
274.     Lud.    Capellus:    "Umnino    non     p.  97.     Ainst.  1689. 
absolvet  noceutem,  itaque  mails  et  im- 
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form  of  iniquity,  but  wliicli  in  reality  only  shows  that  such 
pardon  does  not  flow  from  any  extenuating  circumstances  in 
the  case,  or  any  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  Judge.  On  the 
contrary,  tliere  is  here  an  express  intimation,  that  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  mercy  the  claims  of  justice  are  fully  respected. 

In  nothing  was  God's  character  more  marked  than  by  the 
covenants  into  which  He  entered  with  his  people.  His  cove- 
nant with  Noah  had  been  preceded  by  much  long-suffering 
towards  a  guilty  race,  which  must  be  destroyed  because  proved 
to  be  inconigible.  Noah  being  alone  faithful  in  his  genera- 
ti(^n,  provision  was  made  for  his  escape  from  the  coming  catas- 
trophe, because  the  Righteous  Judge  will  not  act  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  his  safety  was  secured  by  a  method  which,  at  the 
same  time,  showed  that  he  placed  implicit  reliance  on  God's 
word.  After  his  deliverance,  Noah  oft'ered  sacrifices  to  God, 
whereupon  "  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour  ;  and  the  Lord 
said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  sake,"  and  he  made  a  covenant  to  that  effect  (Gen. 
viii.  2L;  ix.).  The  covenant  with  Noah  gave  assurance  of 
the  continued  preservation  of  the  human  race,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  their  exemption  from  a  destruction  similar  to  that  which 
the  patriarch  himself  had  escaped.  The  subsequent  covenants, 
the  Abrahamic  (Gen.  xv.  18),  and  that  with  the  Israelites  at 
Sinai,  were  of  a  more  specific  character  and  spiritual  aspect ; 
all  of  them,  however,  containing  the  most  gracious  overtures 
from  God  to  man.  Even  in  tlie  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  which  awakened  feelings  of  fear  in 
the  guilty  when  brought  to  contemplate  God's  righteousness 
as  declared  in  the  law,  there  were  kindly  intimations  in  God's 
declaration,  that  he  showed  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  loved  him  and  kept  his  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  G). 

Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  relation  into 
which  God  entered  with  individuals,  by  stylinghimself  theivGod. 
This  was  another  important  element  in  the  revelation  of  hia 
character,  and  closely  connected  with  the  idea  represented  in 
those  covenants.  The  recognition  of  that  relation  could  not 
be  inoperative  on  the  faith  and  expectations  of  the  persons  so 
favoured,  or  even  upon  others  with  whom  they  might  be  con- 
nected. The  confidence  which  it  was  fitted  to  inspire,  and 
which  it  actually  did  awaken  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
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and  others,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Tlie  confi- 
dence was  indeed,  so  to  speak,  mutual.  God  visits  Abraham, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  entertained  by  the  patriarch.  He 
reveals  to  him,  not  merely  his  purposes  of  mercy,  regarding 
himself  and  his  posterity,  but  also  his  purposes  of  judgment 
on  the  guilty  Pentapolis  :  "  And  the  Lord  said.  Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  V  (Gen.  xviii.  1  7).  Of 
the  Divine  converse  with  Moses,  again,  it  is  said :  "  Tlie  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his 
friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  Compared  with  the  access  which, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  faithful  now  have  to  Go<:l 
(Eph.  ii.  18),  tliat  just  described  was  certainly  limited  ;  yet  im- 
perfect, and  rudimentary  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
character  derivable  from  the  Pentateuch  and  its  dispensations, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  a  most  blessed  and  benign 
revelation,  when  it  could  produce  the  results  exhibited  in  the 
lives  of  believers  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
special  instances  of  a  later  period  represented  by  Abraham, 
and  subsequently  by  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish  eco- 
nomy. These,  no  doubt,  were  exceptional  cases,  nevertheless 
they  show  the  power  of  the  dispensation  under  which  they 
lived. 

Evidence,  however,  of  the  limited  character  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  the  Pentateuch  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
his  paternal  relation  to  his  people  is  described.  In  Deut.  xxxii. 
6,  Moses  addresses  the  Israelites  :  "  Is  he  not  thy  Father  that 
hath  bought  thee  ?  hath  ho  not  made  thee  and  established 
thee  ?"  And  God  himself,  in  the  message  which  He  directed 
Moses  to  address  to  Pharaoh,  admits  the  filial  relation  of  his 
people  :  "  Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first- 
born :  and  I  say  unto  thee,  let  my  son  go  that  he  may  serve 
me,"  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23).  And  again,  Moses  himself  refers  to  this 
relation  :  "  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God  ;"  which 
is  further  explained  in  the  words :  "  Thou  art  an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen 
thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations 
that  are  upon  the  earth."  (Deut.  xiv.  1,  2).  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, from  this  description,  how  far  the  idea  fell  short  of  the 
ado])tion  of  the  New  Testament.  The  sonship  of  the  Old 
economy  occupied  too  much  of  a  national,  and  therefore  exter- 
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nal  relation,  adequately  to  represent  the  state  of  the  partaker 
of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  who  can  cry  "  Abba,  Father,"  and 
where  "  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  the  childi*en  of  God."  (Korn.  viii.  15,1  6).  This,  how- 
ever, couM  not  be  exhibited  on  the  platform  on  which  the  Old 
Testament  stood  :  it  must  be  reserved  for  the  manifestation  of 
Him  who  was,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  Son  of  God,  and  who 
could  disclose  to  his  people  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  God,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with  himself: — "  My 
Father  and  your  Father ;  my  God  and  your  God"  (John  xx. 
]  7), — a  declaration  in  which  were  summed  up  and  completed 
all  the  Old  Testament  promises.  Still  it  is  important  to 
observe,  that  the  principle  of  this,  as  of  the  other  New  Testa- 
ment doctrines,  is  found  in  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  ready  for  development  in  due  time. 

The  lower  or  initiatory  stage  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  Pentateuch  was  further  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment which  God  made  to  Moses :  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face  ;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live  ....  thou 
shalt  see  my  back  parts,  Cl'^!^),  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen" 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  20-23).  If  any  subject  of  the  Old  Economy  ever 
stood  in  intimate  relation  to  God  it  was  Moses  ;  yet  even  his 
views  of  the  Divine  nature  and  character  are  here  expressly 
restricted.  This  action,  however,  evidently  had  reference,  not 
so  much  to  Moses  personally  as  to  the  system  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  dim  shadowy  character  of  which  was  thus  symbo- 
lically set  forth,  and  its  inferiority  to  that  succeeding  disj-jcn- 
sation,  under  which  Divine  things  are  still  seen  "  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  and  which  is  itself  to  be  followed  by  a  state  in 
which  the  vision  shall  be  "  face  to  face"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12) ;  or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  described,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  view 
vouchsafed  to  Moses,  "  They  shall  see  his  face"  (Rev.  xxii.  -i). 

While,  however,  there  were  successive  stages  in  man's 
apprehensions  of  God,  the  development  was  not  due,  in  a 
Gnostic  sense,  to  mere  speculation  or  reflection ;  but  was  de- 
pendent, in  the  first  place,  on  the  Divine  will  revealing  itself 
in  various  ways,  whether  in  words,  symbolic  ordinances,  or 
providential  events ;  and  not  only  so,  but  determining  the 
measure  of  that  revelation  in  accordance  with  all  the  other 
arrangements  of  this  great  plan ;  and  again,  as  regards  the 
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attainments  of  individuals  in  this  knowledge,  on  the  spiri- 
tual capacity  which  they  might  severally  possess.  The  latter 
part  of  this  observation,  though  seemingly  common-place,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  views  which  may  be  formed  re- 
garding the  measure  of  light  vouchsafed,  and  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  apprehended,  imder  the  earlier  dispensation,  and 
prior  to  the  existence  of  revelation  in  a  documentary  form, 
inasmuch  as,  in  those  circumstances,  there  was  some  danger 
of  particular  doctrines  varying  with  the  character  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  individuals  who  immediately  received  the  com- 
munications, and  from  whose  reports  the  character  of  these 
communications  could  be  inferred.  The  placing  of  these  various 
expressions  of  the  Divine  mind  on  record  by  competent  autho- 
rity, purged  them,  however,  of  any  extraneous  elements  with 
which  they  might  be  mixed  up  in  the  first  instance,  through 
the  incapacity  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally addressed,  for  fully  understanding  their  purport,  espe- 
cially when  there  was  not,  as  afterwards,  any  standard  of 
appeal,  (Isa  viii.  20).  As  regards  the  inteipretation,  there- 
fore, the  question  does  not  turn  simply  on  the  view^s  enter- 
tained of  these  communications  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
primarily  made,  although  occasionally  this  will  constitute  an 
important  element  in  the  incpiiry  ;  but  how  they  are  to  be 
understood,  when  viewed  as  parts  of  a  system  which,  while 
progressive,  must  also  be,  if  of  Divine  origin,  consistent  and 
sjanmetrical.  That  it  is  distinguished  for  consistency,  has 
been  to  some  extent  evinced  in  the  preceding  observations 
with  respect  to  the  person  and  character  of  God ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent examination  of  other  particulars  will,  it  is  hoped, 
show  this  more  fully,  and  thus  furnish  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful aig'uments  that  the  Bible,  fifom  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  is  the  production  of  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  On  the  same  principle  that  the  student  of  nature 
traces  a  connexion  between  the  present  denizens  of  the  earth 
and  creations  formally  exceedingly  different,  and  long  since 
extinct,  and  concludes  not  only  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  the  same  Author,  but  also  that  they  form  successive  parts 
of  one  creative  plan,  may  the  Biblical  reader  also  trace,  and 
with  even  gi-eater  certainty,  the  lineaments  of  Christianity  in 
the  revelations  and  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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One  circumstance  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  contri- 
buted much  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  earlier  revelation,  is 
none  other  than  the  advanced  stage  into  which  it  has  now 
passed.  The  old  dispensation,  St.  Paul  states,  had  a  glory  ; 
but,  he  adds,  it  has  no  longer  a  glory,  by  reason  of  the  glory 
that  excelleth,  (2  Cor.  iii.  7-11).  The  greater  Gospel  light 
has  obscured  that  emitted  by  the  law — though,  by  a  reflex 
process,  it  has  disclosed  its  meaning  and  mysteries  to  a  degree 
previously  unattainable.  But  though,  in  one  sense,  the  law 
is  superseded  and  taken  out  of  the  Vv^ay,  and  is,  as  a  system, 
very  much  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  can  no  longer  call , 
forth  the  same  interest  in  its  study,  and  desire  to  penetrate 
its  depths,  as  when  faith  and  expectations  were  cherished  and 
directed  by  it  alone,  and  when  the  prayer  of  believers  so 
circumstanced  was,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law,"  (Ps.  cxix.  18,)  still,  as  an 
integral  part  of  Divine  truth,  it  will  never  be  antiquated,  or 
lose  its  value.  To  remove,  however,  any  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction between  the  earlier  and  later  revelations  respecting 
the  Divine  character,  notice  must  be  taken  of  objections  to 
certain  acts  and  representations  of  God  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 


Sect.  II.  Objections  to  certain  Representations  of  the 
Divine  Character  Exajviined. 

Cliandler,  Samuel,  A  Vindication  of  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament.  Lond. 
1741. — Ilengstenberg,  The  Theology  of  the  Pentateuch  in  relation  to  its 
genuineness :  Authentic,  E.  T.,  ii.  365-459. — Edwards,  Remarks  on  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch :  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
ii.  668-682. 

In  connexion  with  what  is  admitted  to  be  profound  con- 
ceptions of  God's  person  and  character,  there  are,  it  is  alleged, 
statements  in  the  Pentateuch  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Being. 
Such,  in  general,  are  those  which  ascribe  human  parts  and 
passions  to  the  Spiritual  and  Unchangeable — an  objection  to 
which  some  reference  has  been  already  made.  With  regard 
to  this  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  such  representations,  if  liable 
to  misconception,  found  a  corrective  in  other  declarations  con- 
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ceming  the  spirituality  of  God,  and  his  absolute  freedom  from 
all  human  mutations.  Thus  the  prohibition  to  form  a  mate- 
rial image  of  God  (Ex.  xx.  4)  was  declared  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  that  He  is  invisible,  incorporeal, 
spiritual,  (Deut.  iv.  15);  and  as  to  human  passions,  they  are 
declared  to  be  altoo-ether  foreio-n  to  him  :  "  God  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent," 
(Num.  xxiii.  19). 

But  further,  the  representations  in  question  were  even 
necessary  for  man's  attaining  true  conceptions  of  God,  and  ac- 
cordingly are  an  evidence  of  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  revealed 
scheme  to  his  capacities.  Man  can  at  best  form  but  feeble 
apprehensions  of  the  absolutely  spiritual.  Of  an  angel  even, 
or  a  disembodied  soul,  of  its  dispositions  or  affections,  what 
ideas  can  be  really  formed  ?  and  if  only  dim  and  shadowy 
conceptions  can  be  entertained  of  creatures  only  relatively 
removed  from  man,  what  must  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Infinite,  more  especially  in  his  first  manifestations  to  his 
creatures  ?  It  is  only  as  man  that  God  can  fully  reveal  him- 
self to  man.  To  lay  a  foundation  for  such  a  knowledge  of 
God  as  would  assimilate  man  to  the  Divine  nature,  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18  ;  2  Pet,  i.  4),  God  created  him  in  his  own  image;  while 
the  Theophanies  in  human  form  were,  in  fact,  the  preludes  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  "  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  (Heb.  i.  3). 
Again,  such  expressions  as  the  repentance  of  God,  (Gen.  vi.  (J, 
7,)  his  jealousy,  (Deut.  v.  24,)  his  wrath  and  vengeance,  (Deut. 
xxxii.  85,  4],  48,)  which  have  their  exact  parallel  even  in  the 
New  Testament,  serve  to  show  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
not  a  cold  abstraction  or  a  philosophical  idea,  but  a  Being 
deeply  interested  in  humanity ;  and  who  in  this  and  other 
respects,  graciously  adapting  his  revelation  to  man's  wants, 
has  made  provision  to  satisfy  them.^  There  are,  however, 
several  particulars  touching  the  Divine  procedure  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  more  at  large, 
as  they  are  made  special  gi'ounds  of  objections. 


•  See  on  this  subject,  Denham,  The    Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.,  Jan.  1848,   vol.  i., 
Philosophy     of     AnthroiJomorphism,     y]).  9-21, 
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§  1.  God's  Connmand  to  Sacrifice  Isaac, 

In  Abraham's  history  there  are  one  or  two  incidents 
which  give  rise  to  objections  by  rationaUsts  and  others  against 
the  Divine  character.  One  is  God's  sanctioning  the  request 
of  Sarah  for  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  (Gen.  xxi, 
10-12).  But  here  the  force  of  the  objection  is  greatly  owing 
to  not  duly  considering  the  age  of  Ishmael,  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  not  a  "  child,"  as  the 
English  version  describes  him,  for  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ;  and  his  conduct  to  his  younger 
brother,  which  led  Sarah  to  demand  his  removal  with  his 
mother,  who,  she  may  have  supposed,  countenanced  him  in 
it,  must  have  been  some  wanton  teasing  calctdated  to  irritate 
or  injure,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  reckoned,  mere  childish 
sport,  as  by  Origen  and  Augustine,  apparently  from  not  ob- 
serving that  the  gloss  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  "  playing 
with  Iter  son  Isaac"  forms  no  part  of  the  original.  It  is  in 
Gal.  iv.  24,  characterised  as  persecution.  It  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  birth  of  Isaac  made  such  a  change  in  the  pro- 
spects of  Hagar  and  her  son,  as  would  occasion  jealousy  and 
bitterness  to  a  degree  which  made  separation  unavoidable  ; 
while,  again,  the  separation  itself,  and  extrusion  from  the 
household,  was  not  such  a  hardship  as  is  usually  supposed,  when 
judged  according  to  artificial  habits  and  an  inhospitable 
chmate.  But  more  particularly,  and  the  only  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  when  God,  to  whom  Abraham,  grieved  at 
Sarah's  request,  committed  the  matter,  required  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposal,  it  was  not  because  He  approved  of 
the  demand  simply  in  itself,  or  of  the  temper  from  which  it 
sprung,  but  because  it  accorded  witli  His  own  purposes  of 
limiting  the  covenant  blessings  to  the  child  of  promise,  (Gen. 
xxi.  12,)  and  also  because  necessary  on  Abraham's  own  ac- 
count. The  principles  embodied  in  this  incident  may  be 
seen  from  Gal.  iv.  20-30. 

But  more  difficult  of  explanation  is  the  Divine  command 
given  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  burnt-offering,  (Gen.  xxii.,) 
which,  is  regarded  by  Morgan  and  other  deistical  writers  as 
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absolutely  unhinging  and  dissolving  the  whole  law  of  nature.^ 
The  difficulty,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  gi-eatly  diminished 
by  the  fact  evolved  in  the  sequel,  that  God  did  not  intend 
that  the  deed  should  be  consummated,  and  that  his  purpose 
was  only  to  test  the  patriarch's^faith  ;  for  this  very  circum- 
stance gives  rise  to  other  objections. 

Hengstenberg^  would  explain  the  matter  by  supposing 
that  the  command  was  not  to  be  understood  literally,  and 
that  it  was  an  error  on  Abraham'^  part  so  to  regard  it — an 
assumption  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative.  Others,  again,  resort  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  for  an  explanation.^  But  seeing 
that  it  is  the  great  object  of  revelation  to  make  known  God's 
moral  character  by  an  appeal  to  man's  own  conscience,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  there  is  something  more 
than  a  display  of  sovereignty.  God  has  undoubtedly  a  claim 
on  the  lives  of  all  his  creatures.  He  bestows  life,  continues 
it,  or  takes  it  away  at  the  time  or  in  the  way  which  approves 
itself  to  his  Omniscience  ;  and  he  has  like  claims  to  the  highest 
acts  of  self-sacrifice,  involving  the  abnegation  of  the  dearest 
affections,  paternal  or  filial ;  but  this  matter  assumes  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect  as  a  command  addressed  to  a  father  to 
slay  his  son,  and  by  One  whose  law  is,  in  the  most  express 
terms  :   "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

In  considering,  however,  this  transaction,  two  points  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished — the  propriety  of  giving  the 
command,  and  that  of  obeying  it.  Of  the  first  of  these,  Abra- 
ham or  any  other  creature  was  incompetent  to  judge,  because 
unable  to  fathom  the  counsels  of  the  Infinite.  Certainly  it 
is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  that  this  is  a  command  which 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  give,  or  for  man  to  have  any 
proof  that  it  was  given.*  With  respect  to  this,  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  law  which  declares,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
is  not  of  that  absolute  character  which  distinguishes  some 
others  in  the  moral  code  ;  for  both  the  law  and  human  in- 
stincts enjoin,  and  justify  in  certain  circumstances,  the  taking 

'  See  Leland,  Deistical  Writers,    i.  Ileidelb.  1844. 

151,  156.     Lend.  1798.  ^  Home,  Introduction,   i.  563. 

2  Authentic,  ii.  145.     E.  T.,  ii.  114.  «  See  Leland,  Deistical  Writers,  i.  157. 
So   also   Lange,   Leben  Jesu,  i.   120. 
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away  of  another's  life.  Of  course  the  present  is  not  such  a 
case ;  but  this  consideration  shows  that  there  is  a  law  para- 
mount to  that  which  commands,  "Tliou  shalt  not  kill,"  and 
which  was  manifested  in  the  great  fact  of  the  Gospel — God's 
giving  up  his  Son  to  die  in  the  room  of  sinners.  Though  the 
principles  of  this  Divine  arrangement  lie  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  man,  this  much  may  with  certainty  be  affirmed, 
that  what  was  not  incompatible  with,  or  unworthy  of  the 
Divine  character,  for  God  himself  to  do,  He  could,  without  any 
prejudice  to  his  perfections,  require  of  another. 

This  consideration  alone  should  go  far  to  repel  the  objec- 
tions advanced  on  this  subject,  more  especially  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  design  of  the  transaction  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  scheme  of  revelation.  One  object,  at  least, 
wliich  God  proposed  with  respect  to  Abraham  himself,  is  clearly 
announced  at  the  outset  of  the  narrative :  "  God  tempted 
Abraham;"  it  was  a  trial  of  his  faith,  and  a  means  for  its  de- 
velopment. But  it  was  certainly  intended  to  answer  more 
than  this ;  for  the  patriarch's  faith  and  unreserved  obedi- 
ence might  have  been  evinced  in  a  way  less  hable  to  be  per- 
verted at  a  time  when  human  sacrifices  were  practised  in  his 
very  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  it  was  to  correct  the  perverted 
idea  from  v,  hicli  such  horrid  rites  arose,  as  will  be  moi'e  fully 
shown  when  treating  of  the  intimations  respecting  the  plan 
of  redemption,  that  this  transaction  was  intended,  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  true  principle  of  substitution.  Abra- 
ham's conviction,  as  expressed  on  this  occasion,  "  God  will 
provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-oftering,"  however  he  himself  may 
have  understood  it,  was  in  due  time  to  be  realised  ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  it  was  indispensable  that  faith  should  recog- 
nise the  principle,  that  this  was  entirely  God's  own  provision, 
and  not  any  human  device.  And  as  regards  Isaac  himself, 
tliis  act  was  a  symbolic  dedication  of  him  as  the  first-born  to 
the  Lord,  and  which  in  another  form  was  to  be  afterwards 
required  in  respect  to  all  the  Israelitish  first-born.^  God 
having  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Abraham  which  affected 
his  posterity  no  less  than  himself,  it  was  necessary  that,  in 
this  disposal  of  Isaac,  there  should  be  a  basis  for  the  idea  so 

*  Havernick,  Einleitung,  I.,   ii.  339.     E.  T.,  p.  174.     Kurtz,  Gescliichte   d. 
alten  Bundcs,  i.  209. 
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prominent  in  the  subsequent  legislation  (Ex.  xiii.  '2  ;  xxii.  28). 
The  effect  of  the  transaction  on  Abraham's  mind  appears  from 
ver.  14:  "  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jeho- 
vah-jireh  ;  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen,"  or  rather,  "  he  shall  be  seen  ;"  the  language 
pointing  back  to  the  statement  in  ver.  8 :  "  God  will  provide  him- 
self a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,"  and  prophetically  forward  to 
the  manifestation  of  Him  who,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  29), 
should  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  It  fully 
accords  with  this  reference,  that  after  the  offering  substituted 
for  Isaac  was  presented,  the  Divine  promises  regarding  the 
Seed  of  blessing  were  renewed. 

As  regards,  again,  the  propriety  on  the  part  of  Abraham  of 
yielding  obedience  to  such  a  command,  a  few  remarks  will  sufiice. 
The  first  question  for  his  consideration  would  be.  Did  tlie 
command  really  come  from  God  ?  That  Abraham  was  satis- 
fied on  tliis  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was  no  stranger 
to  God  ;  nor  was  God  a  stranger  to  him.  At  an  earlier  period, 
and  when  his  intercourse  with  this  Divine  Friend  began, 
Abraham  knew  that  it  was  God  who  called  him  when  he  re- 
ceived the  summons  to  leave  his  country  and  his  father's  house 
for  a  land  to  be  afterwards  pointed  out  to  him,  and  since  that 
call  he  had  much  intercourse  with  the  covenant  God.  He 
knew  God's  character  so  well,  that  on  another  solemn  occasion 
he  could  with  confidence  ask,  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?"  and  so,  too,  in  the  present  trying  emergency, 
he  could  feel  assured  that,  however  perplexing  the  command 
might  appear,  it  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  express 
rule  of  duty  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  moral  creation. 
Wherever  a  command  is  absolutely  immoral,  no  external  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  admitted,  can  outweigh  the  internal  presuui})- 
tion  against  its  proceeding  from  a  Divine  source.  But  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  such  was  the  character  of  the  charge  given 
to  Abraham  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  various 
considerations  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  place  the 
matter  before  him  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  may  at 
once  appear  to  those  who  have  not  given  much  attention  to, 
or  are  otherwise  unfamiliar  with,  the  circumstances.  First. 
Abraham  was  conversant  with  the  practice  of  sacrifice  :  he 
knew  that  it  had  the  approval  of  God,  and  that  under  a  new 
VOL.  II.  D 
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form,  or  with  the  addition  of  some  peculiarities,  it  had  on  an 
important  occasion  been  enjoined  on  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  him  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  (Gen.  xv.  8). 
Further,  Isanr,  whom  he  was  commanded  to  devote  in  this 
extraordinary  manner  to  Jehovah,  was  not,  with  respect  either 
to  his  birth  or  destinies,  an  ordinary  object  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. His  birth  was  through  a  remarkable  interposition  of 
power  and  gTace,  while  there  was  also  an  assurance  that  gTeat 
blessings  awaited  him,  and  that  he  was  called  to  fulfil  a  high 
destiny.  Now,  in  these  very  circumstances  the  patriarch 
might  possibly  discern  some  giomids  for  this  trial  ;  nor  could 
he  be  certain  that  the  act  here  required  of  him  might  be 
not  only  the  condition  on  which  depended  the  realization  of 
these  blessings,  but  also  the  very  medium  through  which  they 
should  be  imparted.  (See  Heb.  xi.  17-1  9).  It  is  usual  to  re- 
gard the  promises  of  the  special  destiny  of  Isaac  as  fitted  only 
to  add  to  the  ftither's  difliculties,  because  standing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  command  with  which  he  was  now  charged  ; 
and  such  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  their  efiect  on  a 
faith  less  firm  than  that  of  Abraham  ;  but,  in  his  case,  these 
may.  on  the  contrary,  have  served  rather  as  encouragements  to 
obedience. 

§  2.   The  Hardening  of  Pharaoh's  Heart. 

Tlie  determined  and  long  continued  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Moses  for  the  release  of  the  Is- 
raelites, is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  a  Divine  causality,  harden- 
ing his  heart.  This  circumstance  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
frequent  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Pentateuch,  as  inti- 
mating that  "  the  God  of  Moses  hardens  the  hearts  of  wicked 
men,  that  he  may  take;  more  flagrant  vengeance  on  them."^ 
This,  indeed,  is  a  subject  which  occasions  no  httle  difficulty, 
even  to  many  who  do  not,  of  course,  regard  it  in  the  false  and 

'  Geddes,  Translation  of  the  Bible,  tiniies  even  in   the  New.     Pharaoh's 

Pref.,  vol.  i.  p.  12.     Lond.  1792.      So  heart  is  hardened,  for  the  purpose  of 

also  Mackay:  "The  notion  of  blinding  displaying  the  signs  and  wonders  of  an 

or  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  in  order  unknown  God,  and  at  the  end  of  each 

to  furnish  a  conspiciious  example  of  plague  the  same  process  is  repeated,  in 

God's  glory  by  punishing  them,  is  com-  order  to  justify  the  infliction  of  a  new 

nion  throughout  the  Old  Test.,  and  con-  one." — Proyress  of  the  Intellect,  ii.  -131. 
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odious  light  ill  which  it  is  thvis  generally  represented  Ly 
rationalists,  and  other  enemies  of  revelation. 

With  respect,  however,  to  this  doctrine  lacing  made  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  Pentateuch,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  same  would  apply  equally  to  the  New  Testament. 
This  very  case  of  Pharaoh  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  ix.  17  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  St.  Paul  purposely  deviates  from  the 
rendering  of  "^''Jji'i'P.^!'!)  by  disTr,prid7jg  (Ex.  ix.  1  6),  which  is  that 
of  the  LXX.,  and  uses  instead  s^riyBipa,,  "  I  have  raised  thee 
up,"  which  strictly  corresponds  with  the  original ;  whereas  the 
other  translation,  "  Tiiou  wast  preserved  to  this  day,"  in  re- 
ference apparently  to  Pharaoh's  being  preserved  through  the 
plagues,  was  a  manifest  attempt  to  soften  down  the  term.^ 
No  such  considerations  weighed  with  the  sacred  writers  ;  and, 
by  the  apostolic  teaching,  this  special  case  is  even  generalized 
into  a  principle  of  the  Divine  government :  "  Therefore  hath 
he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth"  (Rom,  ix.  18).  The  doctrine  was  evidently  not 
viewed  by  the  sacred  writers  as  at  all  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  character,  or  incompatible  with  the  moral  agency  and 
consequent  responsibility  of  the  sinner,  or  with  the  distinct 
testimonies  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  nowhere  more  explicit 
than  in  the  Pentateuch  itself 

It  has  been  often  otherwise,  however,  with  expositors  of 
Scripture.  Matters,  about  which  the  sacred  writers  felt  no 
difficulty,  have  been  a  source  of  much  concern  to  many  of 
their  interpreters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  shown 
gi'eat  anxiety  to  smooth  down  difficulties  such  as  the  present. 
Thus,  one  class  of  interpreters  would  explain  God's  hardening 
of  Pharaoh  as  merely  permissive  ;^  so  that  it  was  in  no  proper 
sense  God's  act,  but  only  his  own.  This  view  is  not  only 
inadequate,  but  in  fact  aggravates  the  difficidty,  by  making 
the  Divine  will  dependent  on  the  human  ;  whereas  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  as  viewed  by  St.  Paul,  represents  most  expressly  the 
A^dll  of  God  as  absolute  in  the  matter.  "  Tlie  idea  of  permis- 
sion," says  Hengstenberg,  *'  perverts  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  and  consequently  destroys  the  idea  of  God."  ^ 

'  See  Alford,  Greek  Testament,   ii.  History  connected,  B.  ix.  3,  vol.  i.  p. 

384.      Lond.  1855.      Olshausen,  Com.  399.      Lond.   1858.     Home,  Intioduc- 

on  Romans,  E.  T.,  p.  333.    Edin.  1849.  tion,  i.  564,  565,  and  ii.  568. 

«   Shuckford,   Sacred   and  Profane        '  Authentic,  E.  T.  ii.  382. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  several  instances,  as  in 
chap.  viii.  11,  27  ;  ix.  34,  the  act  is  ascribed  to  Pharaoh  him- 
self; and  in  others,  as  ch.  vii.  13,  22  ;  viii.  15  ;  ix.  35,  the 
agent  is  not  expressed,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  passages 
it  is  expressly  ascribed  to  God.  And  it  is  to  be  further  noted 
with  Hengstenberg,  that  while,  as  just  remarked,  the  harden- 
ing is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Pharaoh  himself,  it  is  attributed 
to  God  in  the  announcement  (iv.  21),  and  in  the  summing  up, 
previous  to  the  final  issue  of  the  controversy  (xiv.  4) ;  and 
that  the  hardening  at  the  begnnning  of  the  plag-ues  is  attri- 
buted, in  a  preponderating  degree,  to  Pharaoh,  and  towards 
the  end  to  God,  so  that  the  higher  the  plagues  rise,  the  more 
does  Pharaoh's  obduracy  assume  a  supernatural  aspect.  There 
was  thus  a  strongly  marked  development  in  the  case,  atten- 
tion to  which,  if  it  do  not  fully  explain — which  is  not  at  all 
to  be  expected  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  the  Infinite  and 
finite  stand  in  a  most  mysterious  relation — yet  may  tend  to 
obviate  some  of  the  difficulties. 

Every  wicked  man,  like  Pharaoh,  is  under  the  dominion 
of  sin :  he  is  so  voluntarily ;  but  while  under  its  power,  the 
forms  and  the  occasions  of  sin's  showing  itself  in  action  are 
not  under  the  sinner's  control,  but  are  as  the  sinner  himself, 
at  God's  disposal,  and  in  subserviency  to  the  ends  of  his  moral 
government.  The  fact  of  a  moral  agent  being  a  sinner,  or  the 
enemy  of  God,  and  so  not  willing  to  render  the  service  due, 
cannot  exempt  him  from  it ;  and  if  he  will  not  serve  God  in 
one  capacity,  he  must  be  made  to  serve  Him  in  another.  Now, 
the  hardening  of  a  sinner,  either  total  or  partial,  is  not  the 
beginning  of  his  sin,  or  the  inducement  of  an  evil  state  or 
disposition.  God  did  not  sinfully  dispose  any  of  his  creatures, 
but  they  being  so.  He,  nevertheless,  employs  them  to  carry  out 
his  purposes  ;  while  this  hardening  itself  may  be  viewed  as  a 
punitive  retribution, — a  manifestation  of  righteous  judgTnent. 
In  the  present  instance  such  a  manifestation  was  specially 
needed.  A  counteraction  was  required,  both  for  the  despond- 
ency of  the  Israelites,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  oppressor. 
The  opposition  of  Pharaoh,  not  less  than  his  destruction, 
tended  to  glorify  God  ;  and  his  very  obduracy  called  into 
action  the  Divine  power,  justice  and  grace  (Ex  vii.  4,  5  ;  ix. 
1 5,  1 6).     Tills  same  transaction,  as  Hengstenberg  observes, 
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gives  an  enlarged  view  of  tlie  history  of  the  world.  It  shows 
God  everywhere,  and  in  circumstances  where,  to  natural  reason, 
He  is  least  discernible,  in  the  fury  of  a  God-forgetting  tyrant, 
in  a  case  of  decided  moral  hardening.^ 

§  3.    Visiting  the  Sins  of  the  Fathers  upon  the  Children. 

In  the  second  precept  of  the  law,  God  declares:  "  I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  them  that  hate  me."  (Ex.  xx.  5).  This  statement  is 
often  represented  as  not  only  wanting  in  equity,  but  opposed 
to  an  express  provision  of  the  Israelitish  law :  "  The  fathers 
.shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children;  neither  shall  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  every  man  shall  be 
})ut  to  death  for  his  own  sin"  (Deut.  xxiv.  10;  comp.  2  Kings 
xiv.  6;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4),  and  especially  to  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure, as  declared  in  Ezek.  xviii.  The  same  principle,  how- 
ever, is  repeated  in  a  connexion  which  shows  it  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  Divine  character  in  its  most  gracious  aspect  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
7);  and  even  when  that  character  was  urged  by  Moses  in  a 
plea  for  pardon,  this  feature  is  introduced  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  it  was  not  deemed  to  be  contraiy  to  equity,  or  even 
hostile  to  grace  (Num.  xiv.  18). 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered;  such  as  that  this 
statement  applies  only  to  temporal  punishments;^  but  as 
temporal  and  eternal  are  only  relative  terms,  what  would  be 
wrong;  with  regard  to  the  one  would  be  so  also  with  regard 
to  the  other.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  view  it  as  intimating 
merely  that,  under  the  present  constitution  of  things,  includ- 
ing civil  government,  the  good  or  bad  behaviour  of  parents 
necessarily  affects  the  position  of  their  posterity,  for  that  does 
not  involve  anything  of  a  punitive  character,  such  as  is  inti- 
mated in  the  present  case,  where  the  idea  is  that  of  punish- 
ment— py  "ii?3.  Nor  does  it  answer  the  requirements,  to  as- 
sume with  Hengstenberg,  that  the  declaration  holds  true  only 
when  supplemented,  as  by  Onkelos,  "  the  children  follow  tlie 

«  Authentic,  E.  T.  ii.  358.  1846.  Home,  Introduction,  i.  565,  56G. 

-  Warburton,   Divine    Legation    of    Graves,  Lectures,  ii.  172-185. 
Moses,  B.  v.,  §  5.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  5.  Lond., 
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iniquities  of  the  fathers;"  for  if  thus  every  one  is  treated  as 
an  isolated  individual,  according  to  his  own  merits  or  demerits, 
what  need  is  there  of  the  mention  of  the  relation  of  fathers  and 
children?^ 

The  principle  is  far  deeper  than  is  allowed  by  any  such 
explanation.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  man,  where  fathers  and  children  are  regarded  as  a 
special  unity — children  being  represented  in  their  parents,  and 
parents  again  continued  in  their  children.  Though  to  finite 
minds  inexplicable,  such  has  been  the  method  of  the  Divine 
procedure  from  the  time  of  Adam  in  whom  all  died.  It  is  the 
principle,  too,  on  which  is  to  be  explained  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  Divine  grant  of  the  land  to  Abraham 
and  the  fact  that  he  never  received  personal  possession  of  it 
(Gen.  xiii.  15,  17;  comp.  Acts  vii.  5).  And  more  particularly, 
it  is  represented  in  Scriptm'e  as  consistent  with  Divine  justice 
to  punish  children  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  although  they 
have  not  participated  in  them ;  as  in  the  case  of  Canaan,  the 
son  of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  25);  the  death  of  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  the  children  of  Achan,  who  perished  with 
him  (Josh.  vii.  24).  With  this  procedure  accords  the  testi- 
mony of  Jeremiah :  "  Thou  showest  loving-kindness  unto  thou- 
sands, and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the 
bosoms  of  their  children  after  them"  (Jer.  xxxii.  1 8).  To  this 
is  subjoined:  "Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the 
sons  of  men,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  fruit  of  his  doings,"  intimating  that  God  visits 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  especially  on  the  children  who  pur- 
sue similar  courses.      (See  Matt,  xxiii.  29,  &c.) 

§  4.   The  Mutability  of  God  in  the  Case  of  Balaam. 

God's  refusal  to  permit  Balaam  to  accompany  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balak  (Num.xxii.  1 2),  while  subsequently  allowing  him 
to  go  (ver.  20),  though  even  then  manifesting  displeasure  at 
his  journey  (ver.  22)  has  been  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of 
mutability  in  the  Divine  purposes.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  matter  presented  no  such 

>  Baumgarten,  Theologischer  Commentar,  ii.  7. 
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aspect  to  Baljiam  himself,  the  party  most  directly  concerned ; 
for  he  is  found  soon  after  uttering  one  of  the  strongest  testi- 
monies in  Scri2:»ture  to  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine 
mind.  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie ;  neither  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  re})ent:  hath  he  said  it,  and  shall 
lie  not  do  it?  Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good?"  (Num.  xxiii.  10).  The  entire  difficulty,  if  there  be 
such,  arises  simply  from  overlooking  the  distinction  between 
an  absolute  refusal  or  permission,  and  the  same  accompanied 
with  restrictions.  Balaam's  journey  cannot  be  viewed  apart 
from  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  serve.  This  purpose  is 
continually  refen-ed  to  in  the  narrative;  in  the  message  of 
Balak,  "Come  now,  therefore,  curse  me  this  people"  (xxii.  6), 
and  in  God's  charge,  " Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them;  thou 
slialt  not  curse  the  people"  (ver.  12).  Upon  the  execution  of 
that  purpose  God  laid  an  absolute  interdict;  and  so  on  his 
next  appearance  to  Balaam,  it  is  said:  "And  God  came  unto 
Balaam  at  night,  and  said  unto  him.  If  the  men  come  to  call 
thee,  rise  up  and  go  with  them;  but  yet  the  word  that  I  shall 
say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do"  (ver.  20).  Keeping  in  view 
the  relation  of  the  journey  to  the  object  which  alone  made  it 
desirable  to  Balaam,  nothing  was  now  really  allowed  to  him 
which  had  formerly  been  refused.  The  reserving  clause,  in 
fact,  only  confirmed  the  former  prohibition.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  express  reservation,  Balaam  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  cherishing  evidently  some  secret  hope  of 
somehow  relieving  himself  from  its  power.  On  this  account, 
"  God's  anger  was  kindled  because  he  went."  But  when  God's 
views  had  been  sufficiently  declared  by  the  incidents  in  the 
way;  and  when  this  man,  who  so  "loved  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness" (2  Pet.  ii.  15)  as  to  brave  all  danger,  notwith- 
standing the  evident  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  had,  for  his 
own  sake,  been  fully  warned,  he  was  permitted  to  prosecui/e 
his  journey,  and  so  far  to  engage  in  the  purpose  which  no  ad- 
monition could  induce  him  to  abandon.  The  Divine  restraints 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  prophet  was  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  pur^iose  which  he  was  fully  assured  was  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  which  he  therefore  must  have  known  could 

'  Hengstenberg,  Autl.entie,  E.  T.  ii.  ;i86. 
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only  terminate  in  his  own  discomfiture,  as  it  eventually  proved, 
being  slain  by  the  people  whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
curse.  Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  with  Hengstenberg,^  that 
as  a  punishment  to  Balaam,  he  was  now  not  merely  permitted 
to  proceed  on  his  journey  but  commanded  to  do  so  (ver.  35). 
The  work  which  he  commenced  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  purposes,  he  must,  after  all  hope  of  succeeding  in  that 
respect  had  disappeared,  complete  solely  for  God  (Num. 
xxxi.  8). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  a  place  is  given  in  the 
sacred  record  to  this  and  the  incident  regarding  the  hardening 
of  Pharaoh,  as  affording  a  deep  insight  into  some  of  the  secret 
things  of  God  and  the  principles  on  which  his  moral  govern- 
ment is  conducted.  Between  the  case  of  Balaam,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  and  intercourse  with  Jehovah,  and  that  of 
Pharaoh,  who  stood  in  an  entirely  antagonistic  relation  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  there  is,  indeed,  much  dissimilarity,  and  yet  there 
are  several  features  which  they  possess  in  common.  In  both 
the  inclination  was  in  strong  opposition  to  the  convictions, 
showing  how  exceedingly  wayw^ard  is  the  human  will  when 
not  restrained  by  the  Divine.  Without  entering,  however, 
into  questions  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  very 
fact  that  representations  regarding  the  Divine  character  and 
operations  so  liable  to  misconception  as  those  referred  to,  form 
part  of  the  Bible,  is  itself  a  strong  confinuation  of  its  Divine 
origin.  Had  the  work  issued  from  any  other  than  an  inspired 
source,  these  views  would  unquestionably  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, or  their  apparent  harshness  would  be  explained  away. 
But  the  facts  recorded,  with  respect  both  to  Pharaoh  and  Ba- 
laam, are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  contributing  to  right 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  his  government  in 
the  aftairs  of  men.  They  show  that  the  God  of  revelation  is 
far  removed  from  the  ideas  which  men  would  naturally  form 
of  him ;  but  they  aiford  no  warrant  for  the  distinction  which 
s<ime  would  institute  between  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  God  of  the  New.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  careful 
examination  will  show,  as  has  been  already  partially  indi- 
cated, that  the  representations  wdth  respect  to  the  Divine  cha- 

'  History  of  Balaam  and  his  Prophecies,  E.  T.  p.  373. 
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racter  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bible,  are  essentially  identical 
with  those  in  the  later.  Nothing  shows  this  more  plainly  than 
the  fact  that  the  ti-ue  worshippers  of  God  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament showed  no  less  confidence  in  Him  than  the  more  pri- 
vileged worshippers  under  the  New,  and  that  the  principle  by 
which  this  feeling  was  elicited  was  identical  in  every  dispen- 
sation. Throughout  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  Deuteronomy, 
there  is  an  evident  purpose,  by  an  exhibition  of  God's  love,  to 
draw  out  love  to  him  in  return.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which 
forms  the  real  foundation  for  its  oft-repeated  command,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  which  is  represented  as  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law  and  the  sum  of  all  God's  requirements  (Deut. 
X,  12;  com  p.  Matt.  xxii.  37,  38). 

§  5.    The  Israelites'  BoTrowing  the  Property  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  obtained  possession  of  various  articles  of  Egyptian 
property,  early  gave  rise  to  objections.  This  appears  from 
Philo's  apology  for  this  incident  in  his  life  of  Moses,  and  also 
from  notices  reo-ardino-  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichseans,^  who 
made  it  one  of  their  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Since  that  time,  these  objections  have  been  frequently 
repeated;  they  formed  a  chief  argument  with  the  English 
deistical  wi-iters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  whom  they 
were  directly  adopted  by  the  German  rationalists.  The  ex- 
planations or  vindications  of  the  transaction  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  numerous,  but,  in  general,  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause conceding  that  it  was  really  a  matter  of  borrowing  and 
lending,  and  then  attempting  a  justification  of  it  under  that 
aspect.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  denying  that  the  act 
had  a  Divine  sanction,^  or  by  resting  it  on  God's  sovereign 
right  to  transfer  his  property  from  one  people  to  another;"'' 
or  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  reprisals*  for  the  wages  unjustly 
withheld  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  Israelites  for  their  ser- 

'  See  Epiplianius,  Adv.  haereses,  L.  ^  Pfeitfer,  Op.  i.  119.  Biuldeus, 
ii.  70.     Op.  i.  690.     Colon.  1682.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  418. 

-  Grotius,  De  Jure  belli  et  pacis,  L.  ■•  Clemens  Alexandrians,  Strom.  L. 
ii.  cap.  7,  §  2.  Bush,  Notes  on  Exo-  i.  23.  Op.  i.  415.  Venet.  1757.  Iren- 
dus,  i.  131.  aeus,  Contra  haereses,  L.  iv.  3.     Op.  i. 

267.     Venet.  1734. 
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vices.  None  of  these  suppositions,  however,  is  admissible. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  although 
in  one  passage  (Ex.  iii.  20-22)  God's  part  in  the  transaction  is 
only  promissory,  in  another  He  expressly  enjoins  it  (Ex.  xi. 
1-3).  The  other  views  are  equally  untenable,  for  they  ascribe 
to  the  Divine  Being  a  recourse  to  expedients  for  enriching  his 
people  utterly  alien  to  his  character.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever, of  such  questionable  assumptions  to  explain  this  transac- 
tion, for  the  main  difficulties  are  due  to  the  supposition  that 
it  was  an  act  of  borrowing  and  lending — a  view  not  at  all  re- 
quired by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  described,  and  which  origi- 
nated only  in  a  mistranslation  by  the  LXX.,  which  substituted 
lending  for  giving,  adopted  by  the  Vulgate,  by  Luther,  and 
tlie  English  version. 

Hengstenberg,^  after  Rosenmliller,  Winer,  and  othei"s,  has 
conclusively  sho\vn  that  ^^'^\  and  its  Hiphil  form,  ''"'^tf  >?,  mean 
"  asking"  and  "  obtaining,"  simply  as  a  gift,  the  terms  them- 
selves determining  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  request,  or 
the  compliance  therewith,  whether  conditional  or  absolute,  for 
a  permanent  possession,  or  only  for  a  temporary  use  ;  all  which 
must  be  learned  from  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. There  is  one  passage  (2  Kings  vi.  5),  where  ^'^'^  un- 
questionably means  to  "borrow": — one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  is  concerned  for  an  axe  which  fell  into  the  water, 
because  it  was  horrotved  (/^^^),  and  consequently  the  pro]3erty 
of  another  ;  but  that  the  primaiy  and  usual  sense  of  the  term 
is  "  to  ask"  or  "  request,"  is  evident  from  Ps.  ii.  8  ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  26,  and  numerous  other  passages.  The 
verb  '"''i^ti'n,  again,  in  1  Sam.  i.  28,  the  only  place  where  it 
occurs  besides  Exod.  xii.  36,  cannot  mean  "to  lend,"  as  im- 
properly rendered  in  the  Eng.  ver.,  but  denotes  an  absolute, 
unconditional  surrender  or  dedication  of  the  child  Samuel 
to  the  Lord,  his  mother  Hannah  renouncing  all  claim  to  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  special  gift  to  her,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  request  preferred  to  the  Lord  (J^ii^  y  ?=ii«'^). 

A  consideration  of  some  importance  for  determining  the 
precise  character  of  the  present  transaction  is,  Did  the  Egyp- 

'  Authentie,  E.  T.  ii.  430,  431 ;  see  also  Reinke,  Beitrage,  iii.  240-269.     Miinst. 
1855.     Kurtz,  Geschichte,  ii.  136,  137. 
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tians,  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites,  preparing  to  take  their 
departure,  prefen'ed  this  request,  expect  their  return,  or  were 
they  justified  by  any  express  or  implied  promise  in  expectinf:; 
it  ?  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as 
it  is  by  Bush,^  Kitto,^  and  others,  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  property  given  to  the  Israelites  was  only  a 
loan ;  but  if  it  must  be  concluded,  as  plainly  requii'ed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  ex- 
pectations, any  other  idea  than  that  of  an  absolute  gift  is 
utterly  excluded.  It  is  true  Moses'  request  to  Pharaoh  at  first 
only  embraced  an  absence  of  three  days  (Ex.  v.  5)  ;  after- 
wards, however,  the  aflfair  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
The  Egyptians,  or  at  least  the  government,  even  from  the  first, 
regarded  Moses'  request  as  a  mere  pretext.  "  So  much  relat- 
ing to  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  had  been  circulated 
among  them,  that  before  Moses  was  born  they  had  been  moved 
with  the  apprehension  that  the  people  would  remove  out  of 
the  land  (Ex.  i.  1 0).  After  Pharaoh  had  been  severely  punished, 
on  account  of  his  total  denial  of  the  request,  he  desired  first 
to  keep  back  the  children,  and  afterwards  the  cattle,  as  pledges ; 
and  when  the  Israelites  would  not  consent,  he  regarded  it  as 
a  practical  admission  that  they  designed  something  different 
from  what  they  alleged.  But  after  the  last  and  heaviest 
judgment,  how  could  a  thought  be  entertained  of  the  return 
of  the  Israelites  ?  This  was  no  longer  promised  by  Moses, 
and  the  Egyptians  desired  it  so  little,  that  they  rather  wished 
to  be  free  for  ever  from  their  dangerous  guests  at  any  price 
(xii.  32).  That  Pharaoh  afterwards  pursued  the  Israelites, 
shows  that  when  he  could  not  keep  them  back  he  thought 
them  lost  for  ever  ;  and  the  remark,  that  after  their  departure 
'  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants  was  turned  against 
the  people'  (xiv.  5),  leads  us  to  conclude  that  before  this  change 
in  their  disposition,  they  were  disposed  to  let  Israel  depart  for 
ever  from  their  borders."^ 

In  all  the  passages  relating  to  this  transaction  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Egyptians  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Israelites 
is  ascribed  to   a  Divine   influence.      "  God  gave   the  people 


'  Notes  on  Exodu?,  vol.  i.  148.  '  Ilengstenberg,  Authentic,  E.  T.  ii.  428. 

'■^  Cyc.Bib.Lit.,Art.  jBo/TOH-i/i^,  i.  345, 
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favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians."  The  intimation  in  Ex. 
iii.  21;  "I  will  give  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  when  ye  go,  ye 
shall  not  go  empty,"  which  was  to  be  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prior  notice  in  Gen.  xv.  14:  "  And  also  that  nation,  whom 
they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge  ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come 
out  with  great  substance," — shows  that  the  articles  asked  by 
the  Israelites  were  designed  to  become  their  own  property, 
and  that  this  was  to  be  effected,  not  through  the  impossibility 
of  making  restitution,  owing  to  their  not  returning  to  Egypt, 
but  by  a  Divine  impulse  on  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves. This  outwardly  free  act  of  the  Egyptians  was  tlie 
result  of  an  inward  constraint,  which  they  could  not  with- 
stand. Hence  it  is  said  :  "They  spoiled  the  Egyptians"  (Ex. 
xii.  36).  The  term  7??^  denotes  robbing,  spoiling,  or  taking 
away  with  violence,  but  never  the  appropriating  anything 
through  secrecy  or  deceit,  which  would  cei'tainly  have  been 
the  case  had  the  Israelites  obtained,  or  the  Egyptians  parted 
with,  the  articles  in  question  through  a  misconception.  It 
thus  has  no  connexion  with  the  idea  of  borrowing  ;  for  a  loan, 
accepted  with  the  purpose  of  not  restoring  it,  is  an  act,  not  of 
force  but  of  fraud.  In  reference,  it  may  be  to  this  event,  it  is 
said :  "  And  they  shall  spoil  those  that  spoiled  them,  and  rob 
them  that  robbed  them,  saith  the  Lord  God"  (Ezek.  xxxix.  1 0  ; 
see  also  Zech.  xiv.  1 4).  What  now  occun-ed  in  Egy]^t  was  a 
t}^e  of  all  the  future  contests  of  Israel  with  the  world  and 
heathenism,  Egj'pt  being  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  representative  of  these  hostile  powers. 

§  6.   The  Injunction  to  Exterminate  the  Canaanites. 

The  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  war  of 
extermination  against  the  inhabitants,  with  which  they  were 
expressly  charged  by  God  himself,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
duty  would,  they  were  told,  expose  them  to  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, are  subjects  which  have,  fi'om  an  early  period,  fur- 
nished the  opponents  of  revelation  with  ample  materials  for  ob- 
jections. To  suppose  that  such  proceedings  had  really  a  Di%dne 
sanction,  would,  these  parties  allege,  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  first  principles  of  morality.      The  inevitable  result,  it  is 
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said,  of  a  command  of  tins  kind  would  be,  to  excite,  and,  so 
far  as  any  authority  could  be  ascribed  to  it,  to  justify  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  heart,  especially  rapine  and  vio- 
lence ;  in  short,  that  it  would  furnish  an  excuse,  if  not  a  war- 
rant, to  every  kind  of  fanaticism. 

This  subject,  like  the  majority  of  those  already  considered, 
is,  no  doubt,  surrounded  with  difficulties,  which  are,  it  must 
certainly  be  remarked,  nowise  diminished  by  some  "^of  the 
attempts  made  to  explain  them.  Thus  some  writers^  would 
vindicate  the  Israelites'  invasion  of  Canaan  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  some  prior  or  natural  right  to  the  land,  owing  to 
an  early  occupancy  of  it  by  the  patriarchs.  Others^  Avould 
obviate  the  objections  attaching  to  the  orders  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  possessors  of  the  land,  by  restricting  them  to 
such  of  the  Canaanites  as  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  which 
the  Israelites  were  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  offer 
(Deut.  XX.  10).  Such  suppositions  are  entirely  destitute  of 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  no  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  proceedings  as  expressly  commanded  by  God. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  were  it  even  admitted  that  the 
patriarchs  had  acquired  a  natural  right  to  the  land,  such  must, 
undoubtedly,  have  lapsed  during  the  centuries  passed  by  their 
posterity  in  Egypt.  It  is  certainly  not  on  any  foundation  of 
tliis  kind  that  Scripture  puts  the  matter.  Israel's  right  to  the 
land  is  there  invariably  made  to  depend  on  a  Divine  grant 
(Gen.  xii.  7  ;  xiii.  14-17),  and  the  dispossession  of  the  Canaan- 
ites is  represented  as  an  act  ©f  Divine  justice,  to  be  executed 
whenever  their  iniquities  were  full  (Gen.  xv.  1 6),  before  which 
time  Israel  could  not  be  put  into  possession  of  their  territo- 
ries. This  alone  excludes  all  questions  as  to  any  natural 
right.  With  respect  to  the  other  supposition,  it  is  enough  to 
remark,  that  the  terms  of  peace  refen-ed  to  in  Deut.  xx,  10, 
respected  only  foreign  enemies,  and  that  the  submission  of  the 
Canaanites  could  not  be  accepted  on  any  terms  whatever.  It 
M^as  expressly  required  that  they  should  be  utterly  rooted  out 


'  Michaelis,'Mosaisches  Recht,  §  31.  Biuldeus,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  609.     Shuok- 

i.  175.     Frank.  1775.  ford,  Sacred  and  Prof.  Hist,  connected, 

*  Ciinasus,    De    Kepublica    Hebrjc-  B.  xii.  3,  vol.  ii.  179.    Graves,  Lectures, 

orum,  L.  ii.  20,  p.  342.     Lugd.  1703.  ii.  8-10. 
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of  the  land  which  they  had  defiled  (Ex.  xxiii.  32,  33  ;  xxxvi. 
12-16  ;  Deut.  vii.  1-5  ;  xx.  15-18). 

For  the  proper  elucidation  of  this  subject,  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  term  Ci^.D,  which  describes  the  disposal  of  the 
Canaanites.  This  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things.  When 
used  of  the  former  it  denotes  the  forcible  dedication  to  God 
of  such  as  had  obstinately  refused  to  dedicate  themselves,  or 
render  him  due  giory.^  The  idea  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
Deut.  xiii.  16-18,  a  passage  which  ordered  the  destruction  of 
eveiy  Israelitish  city  which  should  lapse  into  idolatry  ;  and 
also  in  Num.  xxi.  1-3,  which  describes  the  destiniction  of  the 
king  of  Arad.  It  was  not  an  act  of  human  wilfulness  or 
ferocity,  but  a  sacred  duty  enjoined  by  God  on  his  subjects, 
which,  if  they  failed  to  perform,  they  themselves  were  devoted 
to  destruction.^  (See  1  Kings  xx.  42).  Accordingly  it  was 
amiounced  to  the  Israelites  that  if,  when  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  land,  they  should  practise  any  of  the  abomina- 
tions on  account  of  which  God's  judgment  fell  upon  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  they  also  would  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner. 
(See  Lev.  xviii.  24,  28  ;  Deut.  vii.  28  ;  viii.  19,  20  ;  xii.  29- 
81  ;  xxviii.  63,  64). 

The  object  of  the  war  of  extermination  is  thus  seen,  from  the 
idea  presented  by  the  Cherem,  to  be  the  vindication  of  Divine 
justice  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked.  As  it  is,  however, 
not  so  much  against  the  exercise  of  God's  punitive  justice  that 
the  objections  in  this  case  are  du^ected,  as  to  his  making,  by 
an  express  injunction,  sinful  men  the  instruments  of  his  will 
for  the  desti-uction  of  their  fellows,  the  remarks  now  made 
only  pai'tially  touch  the  points  at  issue.  The  character  of  the 
nations  to  be  extirpated  furnishes  the  reason  of  the  Divine 
procedure  towards  them  ;  and  that  the  total  extirpation  of  a 
pre-eminently  wicked  race  is  in  no  respect  more  opposed  to 
Divine  justice  than  was  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a 
deluge,  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  from  heaven,  will 
hardly  be  questioned.  Other  instances  of  the  destruction  of 
tribes  and  nations,  however  different  the  agency  by  which 
it  has  been  effected  from  that  in  the  present  case,  and  the 

'  Carpzov,  Apparatus  Antiquitatiim,     Frank,  a.  M.  1858. 
p.   556.      Francof.    1748.      Keil,    Bib-         ^  Hengstenberg,  Authentie,  E.  T.  ii 
lische   Archaologie,  §  70,  i.  332,  333.     406. 
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others  adverted  to,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  world's 
history.  Further,  and  more  particularly,  experience  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  God  emi)lo3^s 
men,  as  well  as  inferior  agencies,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  Individuals  have  a  mis- 
sion, and  so  also  have  nations,  and  God  employs  them  often, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  and  even  contrary  to  their  inten- 
tions, as  the  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and  when  they  have 
fulfilled  their  destiny,  arms  in  turn  other  powers  against  them. 
This  is  the  voice  of  universal  history,  and  of  Scripture  history 
in  particular,  which  discovers  the  most  hidden  springs  of 
actions,  and  the  will  which  dii-ects  all  affairs  (see  Isa.  x.  5-1 2). 
In  these  matters  God  not  merely  permits — for  this  were  to 
take  a  low  view  of  the  Divine  government,  and  utterly  inade- 
(piate  to  explain  the  various,  and  to  human  apprehensions, 
the  perplexing  phenomena  of  Providence — He  arranges  all 
events,  and  regulates  all  their  issues.  If,  then,  God  does  em- 
ploy men  as  the  unconscious  ministers  of  His  will,  can  He  not 
also  legitimate  a  people  as  righteous  instruments  of  punish- 
ment? If  God  can,  and  does,  employ  an  instrumentality  of 
destniction,  acting  from  its  own  will,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  own  ends,  without  any  respect  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  which  on  that  account  is  guilty,  can  He  not  also  employ  an 
instrumentality  which,  acting  under  his  sole  and  supreme 
authority,  shall  be  guiltless  of  Avrong?  This  is  the  precise 
point  to  which  the  present  question  is  reduced  ;  and  it  is  with 
this,  rather  than  with  the  assumed  injurious  consequences  to  the 
conscious  instruments  so  employed,  that  the  objector  has  to 
deal. 

If  God  can  make  known  his  will  to  man  only  by  reason 
and  conscience,  as  rationalists  maintain,  to  the  exclusion  of 
direct  revelation  or  miracle,  duties,  or  supposed  duties  of  this 
kind  left  to  mere  natural  impulses,  would,  unquestionably,  con- 
duce to  the  most  monstrous  fanaticism.^  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  mode  of  the  Divine  communication  is  not  so  limited 
but  that  He  can  speak  to  man  from  without,  and  give  infal- 
lible assurance  of  his  will,  objections  of  this  kind  can  have  no 
place,  nor  can  this  example  afford  any  wan-ant  to  similar  acts, 

■  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  93.    Lond.  1854. 
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except  where  the  commission  is  equally  attested.^  Tliat  God 
did  so  speak  to  the  Israelites  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
believer  in  the  Bible,  and  with  others,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  such  questions.  Their  whole  history,  from  the  com- 
mission given  to  Moses  for  their  deliverance,  until  under 
Joshua  they  entered  the  Promised  Land,  was  a  sufficient  token 
to  the  Israelites  that  they  had  not  mistaken  a  fancy  of  their 
own  for  a  Divine  command.  That  such  was  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  appears  fi'om  the  language  of  the  Psalmist :  "  We 
have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God  ;  our  fathers  have  told  us 
what  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times  of  old  : 
How  thou  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  wjth  thy  hand,  and 
plantedst  them  ;  how  thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast 
them  out.  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their 
own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them  ;  but  thy 
right  hand,  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance, 
because  thou  hadst  a  favour  unto  them"  (Ps.  xliv.  1-3).  Here 
is  a  confession  that  the  conquest  was  entirely  the  Lord's  work, 
and  that  the  people  had  properly  no  part,  and  no  merit  in  it, 
— a  disposition  utterly  ahen  to  fanaticism. 

A  special  warrant,  for  the  employment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  capacity  of  ministers  of  Divine  justice,  is  found  in  the 
Theocratic  constitution.  God  was  in  every  sense  their  King ; 
and  as  it  is  the  royal  prerogative  to  make  peace  and  to  declare 
war,  He  could  charge  his  subjects  with  caiTjdng  out  these  pur- 
poses. If  the  war  itself  was  legitimate,  no  less  so,  from  the 
peculiar  standing  of  the  Covenant  People,  was  the  instrumenta- 
lity by  which  it  was  waged.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  special  fitness 
in  intrusting  this  duty  to  the  Israelites,  both  as  it  respected 
themselves  and  the  nations  they  were  appointed  to  punish. 

The  work  to  which  the  Israelites  were  thus  specially  sum- 
moned was  in  various  respects  a  school,  in  which  they  were 
taught  their  dependence  upc»n  God,  who  went  before  them 
to  direct  all  their  way,  and  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  Had 
God  at  once  put  them  into  possession  of  a  land  cleared  of  its 
inhabitants,  they  would  soon  have  forgotten  that  He  had  so  pre- 
pared  it;  they  would  have  ascribed  its  clearance  to  natural  causes. 
And  further,  since  He  did  not  at  once  cast  out  the  Canaanites 

>  See  Lowman,  Dissertation  on  the    229,230.     Lond.  1745.     Leland,  Deis- 
Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.     tical  AVriters,  ii.  137,  138. 
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but  made  their  conquest  dependent  on  the  faith  of  the  Israel- 
ites, He  thus  secured  an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of 
their  own  unbelief  and  disobedience,  and  so  proved  that  his 
favour  for  them  was  not  inconsiderate,  but  that  they  would 
be  treated  as  the  heathen  if  they  resembled  them  in  their 
character :  "  But  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  before  you,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  those 
which  3^e  let  remain  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes  and  thorns 
in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell" 
(Num.  xxxiii.  55).  And  finally,  by  thus  acting  as  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  sentence  on  the  enemies  of  God,  the  Israelites 
formally  and  solemnly  declared  that  they  would  merit  the 
same  punishment  themselves  if  they  incurred  similar  guilt, 
and  so  justified  beforehand  the  judgments  which  it  was  inti- 
mated would  in  that  case  overtake  them.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  land  was  held  by  them  only  in  trust  for  God,  and 
that  He  could  righteously  dispossess  them  of  it,  failing  their 
performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  possession  was 
alone  dependent.^ 

Nor,  again,  with  respect  to  the  nations  destroyed,  and  all 
others,  was  the  course  here  pursued  without  deep  significance. 
Had  the  Supreme  Judge  adopted  any  of  his  ordinary  methods 
of  punishment,  the  gi'ound  of  his  procedure  would  certainly 
not  have  been  so  apparent,  or  it  might  have  been  altogether 
misunderstood.  Even  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  some  physical  convulsion, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  fortuitous  calamity,  due  perhaps  to 
some  natural  causes,  rather  than  as  the  direct  punishment  of 
sin ;  just  as  at  present  similar  views  are  entertained  by  many 
who  suppose  that  if  they  can  assign  a  second  cause  for  any 
phenomenon,  they  thereby  exclude  the  First  Cause  altogethei-. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  unusual  to  regard  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  direct 
judgment  of  heaven,  as  due  to  volcanic  agencies  ;  as  if  such  a 
supposition,  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  case,  precluded  a  moral 
agency,  or  was  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  account  given  in 
Scripture.    To  remove  every  gi'ound  for  scepticism  of  this  kind, 

■  Hcngstenberg,  Authentic,  E.  T.  ii.    Recht  tier  Israeliten  an  Canaan.    Bei- 
412,  413.     See  also  Reinke,  Ueber  das    trage,  i.  351. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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it  was  needful,  at  this  particular  stage  of  Divine  revelation, 
not  only  to  give  full  intimation  of  the  cause  of  the  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  entrust  its  execution  to  a  special  agency, 
and  thus  to  exhibit,  in  a  very  palpable  form,  a  principle  of 
the  Divine  administration,  which,  if  not  equally  apparent,  is 
yet  operative  at  all  times,  and  which,  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  represented  as  the  victories  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation — 
the  true  Joshua  (yt^i-^/,  'Irisovg,  Num.  xiii.  1 6  ;  Heb.  iv.  8  ; 
comp.  Matt.  i.  21),  "Jehovah  the  Saviour,"^  and  his  redeemed 
people,  over  the  enemies  of  God,  and  which  had  been  typified 
of  old  in  the  wars  with  the  Canaanites.^ 

It  is  only  when  seen  to  embrace  the  whole  future  economy 
of  God's  kingdom  that  the  moral  necessity,  no  less  than  the 
propriety  of  the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Canaanites, 
becomes  fully  apparent.  It  is  the  same  also  in  other  cases, 
with  regard  to  which  exceptions  have  been  taken,  or  difficulties 
may  be  felt,  as  presenting  something  anomalous  in  the  Divine 
administration,  simply,  however,  because  viewed  apart  from 
the  great  scheme  of  redemption,  and  in  another  than  the  broad 
Scriptural  light  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to 
present  his  character  to  his  moral  creatures,  and  where  all  its 
features  will  be  found  to  be  in  utmost  harmony  with  one  an- 
other, however  much,  in  some  respects,  they  may  appear  un- 
worthy to  man's  prejudiced  and  perverted  judgment,  as  they 
are  in  all  respects  above  his  finite  comprehension  (Job  xi.  7). 

'  Witsius,  Symbobim  Apostoloruni,        ^  See  Fairbaim,  Typology  of  Scrip- 
pp.  145,  146.     Pearson  on  the  Creed,     ture,  ii.  439. 
p.  89.     Lond.  1843. 


CHAPTER   11. 

MAN,  THE  OBJECT  AND  CHIEF  MEDIUM  OF  DIVINE  REVELA- 
TION— HIS  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  AS  PRESENTED  IN 
THE  PENTATEUCH. 

FOLLOWING  the  consideration  of  the  general  intimations 
furnished  with  respect  to  God,  His  person  and  character, 
attention  must  be  directed,  properly  in  continuation  of  the 
same  subject,  to  the  creation — His  workmanship  represented 
by  man,  its  delegated  head.  The  points  to  be  here  chiefly 
noticed  are  the  doctrines  which  respect  man's  place  in  the 
world,  and  his  relation  to  his  Maker ;  after  which  will  come 
under  review,  in  subsequent  chapters,  the  Divine  purposes 
entertained  towards  him,  and  the  provision  made  for  effecting 
them. 

Sect.  I. — Man's  Original  State,  his  Fall,  and 
Restoration. 

Harris,  Man  Primeval ;  or,  the  Constitution  and  Primitive  Condition  of  the 
Human  Being.  Loud.  1849. — Barry,  The  State  of  Man  in  Paradise,  and 
the  Fall:  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  pp.  72-110.  Lond.  1856.— 
Krabbe,  Die  Lehve  von  der  Siinde  u.  vom  Tode,  pp.  30-82.     Hamb.  1836. 

Although  Scripture  is  chiefly  occupied,  so  far  as  regards 
man,  with  his  present  state  as  preparatory  to  a  future,  there 
are  various  intimations,  nevertheless,  of  the  position  which  he 
originally  held,  physically  and  morally,  in  the  scheme  of 
creation.  As  the  great  object  of  these  notices,  however,  is  to 
explain  man's  present  condition,  and  his  relation  to  God,  and 
not  to  supply  general  information  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  incidentally  refer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  apart 
from  the  essential  difliculties  of  the  subject  itself,  there  are 
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others,  whicli  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  form  and 
brevity  of  the  communications,  and  the  place  which  they 
occupy  in  the  first  disclosures  of  Divine  revelation.  Still  the 
information  conveyed  is  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  such  alone  are  contemplated  in  the 
Scriptures. 

It  is,  however,  observable,  that  the  intimations  made  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  regard 
to  man,  are  not  less  distinct  than  those  which,  as  ah-eady 
noticed,  refer  to  the  character  of  the  Creator.  The  anthropo- 
logy of  the  Pentateuch  is  as  complete  and  explicit  as  its  theo- 
logy. Indeed,  the  one  doctrine  is  viewed  as  the  proper 
correlate  of  the  other  ;  and  this  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  very  first  notice  regarding  man,  as  to 
his  being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  or  in  other  words,  as 
to  his  constituting,  not  only  the  object,  but  likewise  the  chief 
medium  of  Divine  revelation.  The  revelation  of  man  is  thus 
the  revelation  of  Him  whose  workmanship  he  is,  both  as 
respects  the  old  or  Adamic,  and  that  new  creation  of  which 
the  New  Testament  gives  more  explicit  information. 

Thus  it  has  been  well  remarked :  "  The  doctrine  of  one 
personal,  holy  God,  was  not  the  only  truth  on  which  the  law 
insisted.  It  unfolded,  also,  the  true  doctrine  of  man;  his 
dignity  and  ivretchedness.  It  urged  not  one  of  these  gTeat 
verities,  but  both  ;  for  only  where  the  origin  and  gi'andeur  of 
the  human  species  are  fully  apprehended,  can  we  hope  to  un- 
derstand the  turpitude  of  moral  evil,  and  the  real  natiu-e  of 
the  fall  of  man.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  there  is  in  him  a  high 
and  God-like  element,  that,  instead  of  having  been  fashioned 
in  the  lower  model  of  the  brute  creation,  he  came  forth  into 
the  world  erect  in  stature,  and  impressed  with  the  Divine 
similitude  ;  that  in  virtue  of  this  kinship  human  life  is  sacred 
(Gen.  ix.  6),  and  that  human  spirits,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  return  to  God  who  gave  them  (Eccles.  xii.  7)."^ 

§  1 .   The  Original  State  of  Man. 

The  opening  pages  of  Genesis  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
man's  original  relation  to  the  creatures  around  him,  and  also 
1  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  Pt.  i.,  pp.  94,  95.     Camb.  1855. 
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more  particularly  to  the  Creator  himself.  The  orderly  advance 
which,  according  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  (corroborated  in 
this  respect  by  the  clearest  testimonies  of  creation  itself), 
marked  the  creative  processes,  as  act  after  act  successively 
followed,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  mandate, — light,  the 
arrangement  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  ;  life,  vegetable  and  animal, 
rising  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  until  in  due  time  it  was 
represented  by  the  more  perfect  mammalian  types, — clearly 
indicated  the  Creator's  purpose,  to  cany  on  to  its  proper  con- 
summation the  work  in  which  He  was  thus  engaged.  The 
vastness  of  the  plan,  and  especially  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tions, furnished  antecedent  evidence,  had  there  been  intelh- 
gent  spectators  of  the  scene,  that  the  world  was  designed  for 
the  abode  of  a  higher  order  of  creatures  than  any  which  pre- 
ceded man.  Every  new  arrangement,  every  link  added  to  the 
advancing  chain  of  existence,  was  an  additional  prophecy  of 
the  future,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  a  being 
was  introduced,  in  whom  the  work  of  creation  was  destined 
to  tei-minate,  by  raising  the  physical  to  the  moral. 

The  preparations  made  for  man's  appearance  on  the  earth, 
and  the  terminal  place  which  it  was  expressly  intimated  in  the 
Creator's  Sabbatic  rest,  and  otherwise,  he  occupied  in  the  scheme 
of  creation,  at  once  pointed  him  out  as  of  a  distinct  order  from  all 
the  creatures  which  preceded  him.  Yet  not  so  much  in  his  phy- 
sical constitution  or  bodily  organization,  although  that  was  of  a 
nobler  type  than  any  that  had  hitherto  appeared  on  earth,  as 
in  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  did  man  hold  a 
place  peculiarly  his  own.  An  intimation  of  the  distinguished 
position  which  he  was  destined  to  occupy  in  the  creation  was 
fii'st  given  in  the  notice  of  the  Divine  counsel  which  pre- 
ceded his  formation :  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man." 
Hitherto  there  was  no  reference  to  anything  beyond  the  Di- 
vine fiat,  which  du'ectly  summoned  all  things  into  existence, 
and  assigned  to  them  severally  their  appropriate  place  and 
end.  Now,  however,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  deUberate  counsel, 
indicative  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  Creator  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished ;  and  after  man  was  created  he  was 
addressed  directly  by  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  accordingly 
was  not  left  to  discover  from  his  own  deductions  the  end  of 
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liis  creation,  or  carry  out  that  purpose  by  mere  natural  instincts.^ 
It  farther  comports  with  the  conclusions  deducible  from  these 
notices,  that  when  the  Creator  purposed  to  provide  a  suitable 
companion  for  man,  n^.^?  iTV,  a  help  corresponding  to  him,  it 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  new  creative  act,  for  the 
antecedent  creations  contained  no  such  being^  (Gen.  ii.  18-22). 

An  additional  testimony  on  the  same  subject  occurs  in 
the  notice  of  the  Creator's  Sabbatic  rest,  which  followed  the 
creation  of  man,  and  the  review  of  the  whole  work,  of  which 
man  was  declared  the  head.  The  whole  arrangements,  as  they 
passed  under  the  survey  of  Omniscience,  were  found  to  be  very 
good, — all  answering  their  respective  purposes  as  desig-ned  by 
the  Creator,  who  now  accordingly  ceased  adding  to  his  works, 
and  so  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  which  ushered 
in  his  own  and  the  creation's  rest  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3).  It  is  a  New 
Testament  doctrine,  that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man" 
(Mark  ii.  27) ;  but  there  are  also  indubitable  indications  of 
the  same  truth  discernible  in  the  order  of  the  creative  week, 
and  the  character  of  man,  with  whom  the  work  was  concluded 

More  especially  does  man's  peculiar  place  in  creation 
appear  from  the  statement,  that  he  was  fashioned  after  a  spe- 
cific archetype,  proper  to  the  Creator  himself  "  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  liim " 
(Gen.  i.  27).  According  to  a  subsequent  notice,  which  treats 
more  fully  of  the  physiological  constitution  of  man,  "  The 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  gTound,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  i^^n  Ji'Sp^ 
an  animated  being"  (Gen.  ii.  7).  By  his  organic  structiu'e  man 
is  related  to  earth,  and  the  creatures  around  him  ;  but  besides 
the  body,  which,  although  of  a  higher  type,  is  yet  common  to 
him  with  the  lower  animals,  there  was  another  principle  with 
which  he  was  endowed  when  the  Creator  directly  communi- 
cated to  him  life.^     Still,  however,  it  is  the  notice  respecting 

'  "  The  first  record  of  our  race  shows  '  "From  hence  we  learn,  not  only 

how  great  an  error  it  is  to  assume  the  the  origin  of  those  admirable  faculties 

existence  of  a  'natural  religion,'  as  in-  of  man,  especially  in  the  light  of  his 

dependent  of  revelation." — Barry,  In-  understanding  and  the  liberty  of  his 

irod.  to  Old  Testament,  p.  76.  will,  whereby  he  resembles  his  Maker; 

*  Steudel,Vorlesungeniib.  dieTheo-  but  also  from  whence  he  had  that  in- 

logie  d.alten  Testaments,  p.  82.   Berlin,  tellectual  soul,  not  out  of  the  matter 

1840.  whereof  his  corporeal  and  animal  na- 
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liis  creation  after  the  Divine  image  that  chiefly  demands  con- 
sideration. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  image  in  or  after  which  man 
was  formed,  or  the  particular  features  of  the  Divine  character 
he  was  designed  to  represent,  no  definition  is  given  in  the 
nan'ative  of  the  creation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appre- 
hend that  such  a  definition,  even  if  given,  would,  at  that  par- 
ticular stage  in  the  history  of  providence  and  revelation,  be 
altogether  unintelKgible.  The  idea,  it  will  be  found,  was  in- 
tended to  receive  its  explanation  only  through  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  providence,  as  recorded  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be 
comprised  in  its  opening  chapter.  There  is,  however,  one 
statement  belonging  to  the  primeval  period  of  an  explanatory 
character  on  the  subject,  to  the  eflfect  that  Adam,  who  had 
been  created  "  in  the  likeness  of  God,"  begat  Seth  "  in  his 
own  likeness,  after  his  image"  (Gen.  v.  1,  3).  Tliere  was  no 
notice  of  this  kind,  it  is  observable,  with  respect  either  to 
Cain  or  Abel,  but  the  reason  of  this  omission  is  olivious.  Cain 
had  plainly  declared  himself  to  be  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. The  mother  even  who  had  expressed  herself  so  hope- 
fully at  his  birth  at  length  discerned  that  he  was  not  properly 
to  be  reckoned  with  her  seed,  but  with  an  alien  race  (Gen.  iv. 
],  25).  And  the  death  of  Abel  without  issue  rendered  any 
description  of  this  kind  in  his  case  unnecessary,  even  if  his 
character  had  not  been  otherwise  sufficiently  stamped  by  his 
acts.  Seth,  tlii'ough  whom  the  seed  of  blessing  was  to  be  pro- 
pagated, is  the  only  one  singled  out  in  the  manner  referred  to. 
This  itself  shows  that  the  image  of  God  has  respect  chiefly  to 
the  moral  condition  of  man.  Had  it  consisted  merely,  as  fre- 
quently alleged  by  Socinians  and  others,  in  the  dominion 
granted  to  him  over  the  creation,  it  would  be  more  applicable 
to  the  Cainites  than  to  Seth  and  his  posterity,  for  it  was  the 
former  who  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  b}-  the  invention 
of  the  arts  and  the  subjugation  of  the  soil.  True  mastery  over 
nature  is  a  result  undoubtedly  of  the  Divine  image,  although 
forming  no  part  of  the  image  itself 

tiire  was  constituted,  but  of  a  higher  of  life."^Sir  Matthew  Ilale,  The  Pri- 
and  nobler  extraction,  namely,  by  crea-  tnitive  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  352. 
tion.     He  breathed  into  him  the  breath    Loud.  1687. 
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Man,  as  bearing  the  image  of  God,  was  made  capable  of 
knowing  God,  and  further,  of  making  Him  known  to  others. 
He  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  an  embodiment  of  certain 
Divine  ideas  affecting  primarily  himself,  and,  ultimately,  other 
intelligent  beings.  He  was  thus  to  be  not  only  the  object, 
but  also  through,  or  in  consequence  of,  God's  purposes  con- 
cerning him,  the  chief  medium  of  Divine  revelation.  The  fun- 
damental idea  involved  in  this  Divine  image  would  seem  to 
be  that  man,  of  all  the  creatures  of  God,  was  especially  set 
apart  for  sustaining  in  the  highest  form  a  representative  cha- 
racter and  some  peculiar  relation  to  God,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  Divine  perfections,  or  the  glory  of  God, 
should  be  wonderfully  and  universally  manifested.  It  thus 
corresponded  entirely  with  the  "  intent,"  to  which  St.  Paul  re- 
fere  in  Eph.  iii.  9,  10,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  redemption:  "  To 
make  all  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created 
all  things  by  Jesus  Christ:  to  the  intent  that  now,  unto  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known 
by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 

Now,  in  order  that  man  mig-ht  attain  to  the  knowledije  of 
God,  and  his  relation  to  Him  as  his  moral  Governor,  he  must 
tii'st  be  sliown  his  place  in  the  creation.  This  was  accordingly 
taught  to  him  by  that  symbolical  transaction  indicative  of  his 
mastery  over  nature,  which  consisted  in  bestowing  names  on 
the  various  animals  around  him,  and  discoverino-  from  this 
survey  that  there  was  no  creature  among  them  bearing  any 
resemblance  to  himself,  and  that  he  consequently  occupied  a 
place  distinct  from  them  all.  His  relation  to  the  Creator  was 
shown  in  the  prohibition  with  respect  to  one  particular  tree 
in  the  garden  which  had  been  assigned  for  his  residence. 
The  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,"  plainly  declared  that 
not  his  own  will  but  the  Creator's  must  be  the  rule  of  his 
conduct,  and  that  thus  he  was  a  creature  under  moral  govern- 
ment. But  if  this  prohibition  proved  the  existence  of  law, 
and  that  God  was  no  less  the  Ruler  than  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  the  abundant  and  considerate  provision  made  for  all 
his  wants,  especially  those  of  a  social  character,  evinced  no 
less  clearly  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  Euler  towards  his 
creatures. 
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While,  however,  the  Divine  image  in  man  has  special  re- 
ference to  his  moral  constitution,  it  must  not  be  exclusively 
confined  to  any  particular  aspect  of  that  character  as  deter- 
mined by  a  moral  rule,  seeing  that  it  is  predicated  of  man  after 
the  fall  had  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  his  original  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  without  any  special  reference  to  moral  excel- 
lency (Gen.  V.  3 ;  ix.  O).  The  fall  gi-eatly  dimmed  the  original 
lustre  of  the  image,  but  it  did  not  destroy  it;  it  did  not,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  an  old  writer,  "  alter  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  mankind,  or  wholly  raze  out  the  engravings  of 
those  common  notions,  sentiments,  and  rational  instincts  that 
were  in  them."^  In  one  point  of  view  that  moral  catastrophe 
which  God  overruled  for  his  own  glory,  served  only  to  raise 
this  image  to  a  higher  pedestal  than  ever,  where  it  presented 
features  of  the  Divine  character  which  man's  persistence  in  a 
course  of  rectitude  could  never  reveal.  It  may  be  in  reference 
to  this  that  God  declares  of  man,  restored  to  Divine  favour 
through  faith  in  the  appointed  remedy,  "  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one.  of  us"  (Gen.  iii.  22).  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  would  appear  that  the  image  of  God  had  respect  not  so 
much  to  man  individually,  or  to  any  particular  character,  as 
to  his  personality,  and  that  part  of  the  creation  in  his  dealings 
with  which  the  Creator  purposed  fully  to  reveal  Himself,  both 
as  regards  his  person,  and  perfections. 

Nor  is  the  idea  to  be  confined  to  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual part  of  man.  It  extends  to  the  bodily  frame  and  its 
wonderful  organisation.  The  body  not  less  than  the  soul  is  a 
constituent  part  of  man  (Gen.  ii.  7),  and  both  alike  must  have 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  Divine  exemplar  after  which 
he  was  fashioned.^  The  body,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
sort  of  image  of  the  soul,  as  the  two  combined  are  the  image 
of  God.  From  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  Divine 
image  in  man  and  the  dominion  over  nature  which  was  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Creator,  it  will  appear  how  important  an 
element  in  the  realisation  of  the  former  idea  is  the  physical 
organisation  of  the  human  being.  If  this  be  not  a  part  of  the 
image  itself,  it  may  be  styled,  at  least,  the  pedestal  on  which 

'  Sir  M,  Hale,  Origination  of  Man-        -  Owen,   Discourse    concerning  the 
kind,  p.  355.  Holy  Spirit:    Works  iii.  417.     Edin., 

1851. 
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the  image  stands ;  for  on  this  organisation,  not  much  less  than 
on  his  mental  endowments,  it  depends  that  man  is  the  crea- 
ture which  he  is.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
without  indulging  in  a\ight  that  is  materiahstic  regarding  the 
Divine  personality,  that  this  embodiment  in  the  highest  phy- 
sical type  of  a  Divine  idea,  stands  in  some  mysterious  relation 
to  what  Scripture  designates  the  form  of  God  (Num.  xii.  8; 
comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  1 5) — a  conception,  after  whicli 
there  is  an  iiTesistible  longing  in  the  human  heart,  as  if  it 
were  something  of  a  conatural  principle. 

Nevertheless,  however  distinguished  may  have  been  the 
place  originally  occupied  by  man,  as  compared  with  the  crea- 
tures which  were  made  subject  to  him,  it  was  not  that  state 
of  perfection  to  which  the  Creator  ultimately  designed  him. 
His  original  condition  is  represented  as  capable  of,  and  indeed 
needing,  development.  Without  attaching  much  importance 
to  the  distinction  of  Havemick,^  that  man  is  not  the  image  of 
God,  but  created  only  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
God — a  nicety  for  which  there  is  little  countenance  in  the 
text ;  still  it  is  true  that  his  resemblance  to  the  Author  of  his 
being  was  not  immediate,  and  that  he  stood  only  in  a  very 
remote  relation  to  the  proper  ideal  of  the  Divine  image.  The 
relative  imperfection  of  the  Protoplast  was  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  created  not  singly  but  as  forming  one 
of  a  pair  charged  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it.  His  partner,  tlie  woman,  is  expressly  designated  a 
help  for  him,  the  duality  plainly  implying  defect  and  imperfec- 
tion in  each  of  the  two  related  parties.^  The  notice,  "  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them,"  (Gen.  i.  27;  comp.  v. 
1 ,  2)  deserves  special  attention,  not  only  as  exhibiting  a  unity 
in  this  duality,  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  contrast 
which  the  relation  here  described  presents  with  that  of  which 
it  is  said,  "There  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  (Gal.  iii.  28;  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  SO).  The 
one  is  the  initial  stage,  the  undeveloped  state  of  human  nature ; 
the  other  points  to  the  grand  consummation  of  its  history.^ 

'  Vorlesungen,  p.  83.  signed  to  it  by  Bengel:   In  circumci- 

*  Hiivernick,  Vorlesungen,  p.  83.  sioue  erat;«as(:!//(/s;  nam  sexus  sequior, 

*  The  language  of  Gal.  iii.  28  has  per  quem  transgressio  incepit,  expers 
certainly  a  wider  bearing  than  that  as-  erat.  —Gnomon  Nov.  Test,  in  loc. 
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In  the  Now  Testament  Adam  is  called  6  rrpurog  ai/Opu'rog, 
"the  first  man"  (1  Cor,  xv.  45,  47).  He  is  so  designated  not 
so  much  certainly  because  he  was  the  first  created,  and  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  but  on  account  of  the  relation  which 
he  is  represented  as  sustaining  to  one  of  his  posterity,  to  whose 
coming  unintcri'upted  reference  is  made  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  beginning  with  Gen.  iii.  1 5,  and  Avho  is  styled  by 
St.  Paul,  in  connexion  with  the  title  just  quoted,  6  'iexarog '  Ada/L, 
"the  last  Adam,"  and  6  hlnpoc,  avi}paj-:rog,  "the  second  man,"  and 
of  whom  the  first  is  expressly  said  by  the  same  apostle  (Rom. 
V.  1 4)  to  have  been  a  "  type."  Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  great  truths  involved  in  these  ex- 
pressions; they  will  form  the  subject  of  after  consideration. 
It  wiU  be  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  refer  to  the  idea 
expressed  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4G,  that  the  laws  of  development  con- 
cerned in  man's  formation  required  that  the  lower  should  pre- 
cede the  higher:  "  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spi- 
ritual; but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual."  Some  notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  relation  set 
forth  in  ver.  49,  by  the  term  ilxuv,  in  reference  to  Gen.  i.  27; 
v.  3:  "And  as  we  have  borne  (s!pops6a/Mv)  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  "  the 
second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven,"  who,  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  is  set  forth  as  the  true  image  and  representative  of 
God.  It  was,  at  best,  only  the  germ  of  the  idea  that  was  ex- 
hibited in  Adam.  Its  full  realisation  was  reserved  for  him 
who  is  "  the  biightness  of  the  father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person"  (Heb.  i.  8 ;  see  also  Col.  i.  15);  and,  so 
far  as  creature  capacities  can  reveal  the  invisible  and  the  infinite, 
also  for  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

The  marriage  relation  instituted  by  God  in  the  state  of 
innocence  through  the  creation  of  the  woman,  the  second 
liuman  being,  represented  to  Adam  several  important  truths. 
It  indicated  to  him,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  was  the  most 
intimate  relation  possible  among  mankind ;  that  it  constituted 
a  unity,  in  fact,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  creation 
(Gen.  ii.  24;  comp.  Matt.  xix.  G).  Secondly,  the  medium 
whereby  man's  wants,  as  recognised  by  the  Creator  himself, 
should  be  supplied,  and  that  defect  in  creation  described  as 
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"  not  good  for  him"  (Gen.  ii.  1 8)  remedied,  and  the  noblest  of 
God's  creatures  raised  to  the  sphere  to  which  he  was  designed 
(Gen.  i.  26),  so  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  the  Divine 
approval  pronouncing  the  entire  work  "very  good."  This 
point  was  more  fully  brought  out  in  the  promises  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall,  and  the  bearing  of  which,  in  this  respect,  was 
recognised  by  Adam  when  "  he  called  his  wife's  name  Eve, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living"  (ch.  iii.  20).  At  the 
same  time  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  divinely  determined 
and  declared  superiority,  not  only  as  the  head  of  creation  in 
general,  but  also  of  the  woman  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  This  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  bestowed  upon  her  a  name  as  he  had  pre- 
viously on  the  inferior  creatures  around  him. 

§  2.   The  Fall  of  Man. 

Man's  fall  from  his  original  uprightness  is  the  next  subject 
on  which  the  Pentateuch  throws  light.  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  intimates  as  the  result  of  all  his  investi- 
gations into  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind,  "  Lo,  this 
only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man  upright,  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions,"  (Eccles.  vii.  29.) 
He  does  not  mean  to  represent  this  as  a  new  discovery  of  his 
own,  or  one  requiring  minute  research ;  for  it  was  fully  known 
long  before  his  day,  and  recognised  as  a  fundamental  truth  in 
the  sacred  books  of  his  nation.  All  that  is  plainly  meant  by 
this  announcement  is,  that  the  author's  o-^ti  experience  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart  in  its  various 
phases,  only  conducted  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  had 
been  already  reached  on  other  and  independent  testimony. 
Man's  condition  in  the  world  is  so  mixed,  but  upon  the  whole 
so  miserable,  and  his  own  conscience  is  so  declaratory  of  the 
fact,  that  the  evils  to  which  he  is  exposed  are  of  a  penal 
character,  as  to  present  a  state  of  things  utterly  perplexing  in 
the  government  of  God,  save  for  the  indications  that  he  is 
intimately  linked  with  a  past  and  a  future,  and  that  the 
present  is  an  intermediate  dispensation.  That  man,  both  in 
character!  and  condition,  is  now  another  being  from  what  he 
was  when  formed  by  God,  is  a  truth  than  which  none  is  more 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture  or  confirmed  by  reason.     It  is 
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also  no  less  expressly  tauglit,  the  first  intimations  being  con- 
tained in  tlie  very  narrative  of  the  fall,  that  from  his  present 
sunken  condition  provision  has  been  made  for  his  extrication. 

Man's  place  in  the  creation  as  the  last  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  the  pre-eminence  expressly  assig-ned  him  over  all  the 
other  creatures,  but  above  all,  the  Divine  determination  which 
preceded  his  birth,  resulting  in  his  being  made  in  the  image 
and  after  the  likeness  of  God,  pointed  out,  as  already  noticed, 
the  high  intellectual  and  moral  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
designed.  With  this  correspond  all  the  intimations  of  the 
more  special  narrative  which  concerns  the  condition  of  the 
first  human  pair  ere  they  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the 
tempter.  Briefly  recapitulating  some  of  the  particulars  already 
considered,  the  chief  points  bearing  on  the  character  of  the 
primeval  man  and  the  provision  made  for  him,  as  more  fully 
presented  in  Gen.  ii.,  are  the  following: — 

(1.)  In  the  chosen  residence  selected  and  prepared  by  God 
for  his  new  made  creature,  there  was  abundant  and  suitable 
provision  for  all  his  physical  wants.  "  And  the  Lord  God 
commandeth  the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat,"  (ver.  16.)  That  this  was  deemed  by 
the  Creator  a  suitable  provision  for  man's  wants  is  an  evidence 
of  the  simple  and  unaiiificial  state  of  primeval  things. 
His  life,  however,  was  not  to  be  one  of  idleness.  Although 
not  subjected  to  that  wasting  labour  which  was  afterwards  his 
lot,  he  was  still  charged  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which 
had  been  appointed  to  afford  him  sustenance,  (ver.  15.) 

(2.)  In  man's  intercourse  with  nature,  and  with  the 
animal  world  in  particular  subordinated  to  him,  room  was 
afibrded  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Reason 
would  deduce  many  useful  lessons  from  the  observation  of  the 
various  habits  and  instincts  there  presented;  "Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,"  &c.,  (ver.  20.) 
This  certainly  implies  that  he  possessed  some  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  the  several  classes,  more  particularly  it  shows 
that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  supremacy  over  them.^ 

(3.)  By  the  creation  of  the  woman  intended  to  supply  a 
want  in  man's  solitary  condition,  there  was,  in  addition  to 

'  Harris,  Man  Primeval,  pp.  176,  177. 
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the  various  tmths  taught  to  man,  as  already  remarked,  by  this 
new  relation,  practical  scope  given  to  the  social  tendencies  now 
called  into  exercise,  (ver.  24.) 

(4.)  Further,  and  above  all,  in  the  command  to  abstain  from 
the  forbidden  fruit,  (ver.  1  7,)  there  was  given  both  to  the 
man  and  to  the  woman,  for  that  the  latter  was  aware  of  that 
prohibition,  however  she  may  have  been  informed,  appears  from 
Gen.  iii.  3,  besides  an  intimation  of  their  dependent  state  as 
creatures,  a  conviction  of  which  was  so  essential  to  then-  safety 
and  happiness,  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those  moral 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  endowed,  and  on  the  proper 
direction  of  which  depended  how  far  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
imaofe  should  be  realized.  To  the  command  to  abstain  from 
the  one  tree  in  the  garden  there  was  added  an  intimation  : 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
(ver.  ]  7.)  This  was  a  premonition  of  the  misery  necessarily 
incurred  by  a  moral  creature  transgressing  the  law  of  its  being, 
break inop  loose  from  God,  the  centre  of  Ufe  and  blessedness,  and 
proceeding  in  an  erratic,  and  so  a  destructive  course  of  its  own. 
It  was  also  and  more  directly  the  penalty  necessarily 
attached  to  law,  and  which,  as  here  under  the  name  of  death 
appears  throughout  the  whole  earthly  history  of  man,  and  the 
various  dispensations,  until  in  the  universal  consummation, 
death  is  declared  to  be  destroyed,  (l  Cor.  xv.  54;  Eev.  xxi.  4.) 

(5.)  The  description  of  the  primeval  condition  of  mankind 
closes  with  this  suggestive  notice,  "  And  they  were  both  naked, 
the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed,"  (ver.  25.)  The 
whole  account,  particularly  this  concluding  statement,  is  de- 
claratory of  the  truth,  "God  made  man  upright,"  in  a  state  and 
with  dispositions  different  from  those  which  he  possesses  under 
the  present  system.  Of  the  extent  of  the  change  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  right  conception,  though  man's  original  state 
may  have  been  about  equally  removed  from  the  representa- 
tions which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  have  it  to  be  one  of 
creature  perfection,  and  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
nounce it  infantile  simplicity.^ 

It  is,  however,  by  the  immediately  succeeding  narrative 
(Gen.  iii.)  that  the  contrast  is  distinctly  brought  out  between 

»  See  Harris,  Man  Primeval,  pp.  174,  175. 
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the  creation,  which  its  Author  had  pronounced  to  be  very- 
good,  and  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  consisting,  it  is 
declared,  of  two  antagonistic  parties.  The  leading  features  of 
this  narrative  may  be  thus  briefly  exhibited,  with  the  light 
which  subsequent  revelation  sheds  on  the  several  transactions. 
1.  The  parties  who  had  just  been  described  as  uncon- 
scious of  guilt  and  shame,  or  innocent — for  the  physical  here 
was  chiefly  emblematic  of  the  moral — shortly  appear  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  law  of  their  Creator.  They  transgressed 
the  positive  precept  by  which  their  obedience  was  to  be 
tested,  and  their  moral  powers  exercised ;  and  though  the 
first  overt  act  respected  what  many  would,  no  less  errone- 
ously than  presumptuously,  term  a  trivial  matter,  it  yet  suffi- 
ciently showed  that  the  transgi-essors  preferred  their  own  way 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Divine  will.  The  one  act  was  a 
violation  of  the  whole  law,  (James  ii.  10) — a  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  God  ;  and  their  conduct,  instead  of  being  less  cul- 
pable owing  to  the  unimportance  of  tlie  special  act  prohibited, 
as  rationalists  would  represent,  was  on  that  very  account  only 
the  more  aggravated.  It  reduced  the  actual  transgressors, 
and,  as  the  subsequent  history  proves,  all  their  posterity,  into 
the  condition  of  sinners.  Sin,  indeed,  is  not  here  mentioned? 
by  name,  but  taking  it  according  to  the  Scriptural  definition 
as  "  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  (1  John  iii.  4,)  it  certainly 
appears  in  a  form  which  justifies  the  Pauline  statement :  "  By 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  (Rom. 
V.  12).  The  confidence  which  the  parents  of  mankind  had 
previously  reposed  in  God,  and  the  mutual  love  which  they 
cherished,  all  at  once  gave  way  to  distrust,  and  to  recrimina- 
tions of  God,  and  of  one  another.  Shame,  fear  of  God,  and 
mutual  estrangement,  were  the  feelings  which  predominated 
immediately  after  their  transgression,  and  these  plainly  de- 
clared that  they  had  incurred  the  penalty  against  which  they 
had  been  warned.  They  were  fully  conscious  that  tliey  had 
forfeited  God's  favour,  in  which  is  life,  (Ps.  xxx.  5,)  and  had 
become  obnoxious  to  his  displeasure — a  state  which  Scripture 
designates  as  "  death." 

2.  They  were,  however,  brought  into  this  position  by  ex- 
ternal solicitation  ;  they  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to 
God  by  an  inimical  power.      It  may  be  difficult  to  understand 
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how  any  solicitation  could  be  so  successfully  plied  as  to  in- 
duce creatures  so  constituted  as  the  first  human  pair  totdisowTi 
their  Creator's  authority,  and  no  less  difficult  to  understand 
by  what  dark  and  subtle  agency  such  a  result  was  effected, 
but  it  would  have  been  far  more  difficvdt  to  conceive  of  man's 
apostasy,  had  no  mention  been  made  of  a  tempter  in  the  case. 
The  participation  of  such  an  agency  in  man's  transgression, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  some  premonition  had  been 
given  to  him  in  the  charge  to  "  keep "  the  garden,  (Gen.  ii. 
15,) — that  is,  to  protect  or  defend  it  from  some  hostile  attack, 
is  in  entire  consistency  with  the  preceding  intimations  re- 
specting man's  original  character,  while  the  fact  that  the 
temptation  came  from  without,  supplied  a  basis  whereon  to 
rear  the  work  of  redemption. 

Of  the  antecedents  of  the  tempter,  little  is  communicated 
in  this  narrative — such  information  being  reserved  for  subse- 
quent revelations.  Enough,  however,  of  his  character  appears 
to  proclaim  him  the  adversary  of  God  and  man — the  Satan 
of  the  later  Scriptures,  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2,)  also  denominated  from 
his  misrepresentations  of  truth — a  notable  instance  of  which 
is  furnished  in  this  very  case — "  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies," 
(John  viii.  44).  But  whatever  obscurity  rested  on  this  sub- 
ject— and  it  seems  to  have  been  piu'posely  veiled  by  the  writer 
of  the  Pentateuch — it  was  shown  to  the  first  man  that  there 
existed  other  moral  creatures  besides  himself,  and  that  a  por- 
tion of  them,  at  least,  was  in  rebellion  against  God  ;  but,  as 
was  soon  intimated,  to  be  subdued  through  that  humanity'- 
whose  fall  they  had  just  accomplished.  This  announcement 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  history  of  the  entrance  of  sin, 
and  it  is  the  principle  which  gives  consistency  to,  and  ex- 
plains all  God's  subsequent  dealings  with  man,  until  the 
closing  scene  of  prophecy  shows  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
tempter  and  his  party — ■'  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a 
lie"  (Rev.  xxii.  15) — from  the  paradise  to  which  at  first  they 
somehow  had  access. 

3.  The  announcement  of  redemption  for  fallen  man  (Gen, 
iii.  1 5)  disclosed,  more  fully  than  any  previous  discovery,  the 
character  and  perfections  of  God.  It  manifested  attributes  of 
Godhead  which  must  have  remained  undisclosed,  had  the  whole 
moral   creation  continued  unfallen,  or,  if  otherwise,  had  all 
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the  fallen  been  left  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  given  over 
to  the  exercise  of  punitive  righteousness.  Tlie  purposed  redemp- 
tion of  man,  however,  brought  to  view  those  perfections,  and 
presented  them  in  entire  harmony  with  God's  previous  declara- 
tions of  himself,  and  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  first 
announcement  of  grace  showed  how  fully  belonged  to  God  the 
name  which,  at  a  later  period,  He  expressly  declared  as  his  : 
"  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,"  tfec,  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  6,)  while  the  manner  in  which  the  announcement  was 
made  no  less  clearly  established  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  scheme  of  grt\ce,  that  "  He  is  just,  wliile  justifying  the 
ungodly,"  But  not  only  did  the  promise  of  a  representative 
of  man,  and  an  avenger  of  the  injury  done  him  by  the  adver- 
sary, illustrate  the  character  of  God ;  it  also  showed  the  true 
-  nature  of  sin  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  power.  Such  is  the 
mastery  of  sin  over  the  sinner,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
by  any  self-effort  to  release  himself  from  its  grasp  ;  and  hence 
the  necessity,  at  least  in  one  aspect,  of  an  interposition  of 
God  on  his  behalf;  while,  in  anotlier  point  of  view,  the  same 
interposition  is  required  to  render  due  satisfaction  to  the 
claims  of  the  violated  law. 

4.  Another  truth  disclosed  in  this  narrative  is,  that  the 
infliction  of  temporal  chastisement  on  man  in  his  ftxllen  con- 
dition is  not  inconsistent  with  his  eternal  redemption — nay, 
is  a  necessary  discipline  for  it,  and  a  constituent  of  the  reme- 
dial dispensation.  After  God  had  announced  his  gracious 
purpose  respecting  the  first  transgressors  of  his  law,  and  the 
provision  made  for  breaking  off  their  connexion  with  the 
tempter,  and  for  the  final  overthrow  of  that  adversary,  He 
intimated  to  them  the  sorrows,  terminating  only  in  death, 
which  should  constitute  their  earthly  portion.  The  woman, 
who  had  exeicised  an  independence  opposed  alike  to  the  law 
of  her  creation  and  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  must,  as  a  wife, 
carry  with  her  a  constant  feeling  of  weakness,  dependence, 
and  subordination  to  her  husband  ;  and  as  a  mother,  now 
constituted  by  Divine  grace  the  medium  of  redemption  to  the 
race  whose  fall  she  had  so  directly  occasioned,  she  must  in  her 
person  submit  to  sufferings  at  every  step  made  towards  the 
realisation  of  the  promise,  and  the  completion  of  the  human 
family.  The  man  to  whom  the  prohibitory  command  had 
VOL.  II.  *  F 
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been  directly  given,  and  who  was  properly  the  representative 
party,  is  sentenced  to  a  life  of  toil.  To  make  his  lot  more 
grievous  to  the  flesh,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  call  into  exer- 
cise all  the  energies  of  his  nature,  the  gi'ound  from  which  he 
must  derive  the  necessary  supply  for  his  bodily  wants  is 
cursed  for  his  sake,  and  its  spontaneous  productions  reduced 
to  thorns  and  thistles — articles  utterly  unsuited  for  human 
sustenance,  and  which  must  be  laboriously  eradicated  from 
the  soil  where  it  is  desired  such  should  grow.  Further,  the 
fallen  pair  are  excluded  from  the  garden  where  hitherto  all 
their  wants  were  supplied,  and  where  they  held  immediate 
communion  with  their  Maker.  Their  expulsion  from  the 
scene  of  their  former  blessedness  was  intended,  among  other 
purposes,  to  be  emblematic  of  their  altered  moral  condition, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  the  truth  that  they  were  now 
aliens  and  exiles.  Intimation,  however,  was  given,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  that  the  exclusion  from  Eden  was  not  for 
ever,  and  that  there  should  be  again  a  return  to  paradise,  and 
access  to  the  tree  of  life. 

The  trials  to  which  fallen  humanity,  in  the  persons  of  our 
first  parents,  was  thus  subjected,  partook  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fatherly  chastisement  than  of  punitive  retribution. 
As  such,  they  properly  come  after  the  announcement  of  gi'ace, 
and  with  the  view  of  making  it  more  precious  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  bestowed.  That  this  was  regarded  by  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
discipline,  and  that  it  was  so  far  effectual  both  in  themselves 
and  many  of  their  posterity,  would  appear  from  the  subse- 
quent history.  Thus  the  tarrying  of  the  parents  of  mankind 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden,  and  the  Avistful  looks 
which,  judging  from  the  feelings  evinced  even  by  Cain,  as  he 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  his  being  driven  from  the  hal- 
lowed scene,  (Gen.  iv.  14,)  they  must  have  been  directing  to- 
wards the  cherubic  forms  which  occupied  man's  original  place, 
and  the  displays  of  the  Divine  majesty  by  which  these  objects 
were  accompanied,  afford  some  indication  how  the  exiles  of 
Eden  appreciated  the  forfeited  blessings.  An  incident  in  the 
history  of  Lamech  brings,  however,  more  fully  to  view  the 
disciplinary  effects  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  ground. 
At   the   birth  of   his   son   Noah,    Lamech   observed :    "  This 
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[child]  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our 
hands  from  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed,"  (Gen.  v. 
29,) — showing  not  only  the  ex})ectations  cherished  of  the 
advent  of  a  Comforter  and  Deliverer,  but  also  how  much 
these  longings  were  influenced  by  the  labours  to  which  man 
had  been  condemned. 

So  fai",  in  general,  regarding  the  lapsed  condition  of  the 
parents  of  mankind,  and  the  prospects  held  out  to  and  enter- 
tained by  them  of  a  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour,  and 
their  former  blessedness,  as  gathered  from  the  history  of  their 
temptation  and  fall ;  but  before  proceeding  to  examine  more 
precisely  the  promise  respecting  their  recovery  from  a  state 
of  guilt  and  wretchedness,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
views  here  presented  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

The  primal  threatening  denounced  against  disobedience, 
proved,  in  the  experience  of  the  first  transgressors,  to  have 
been  a  reality,  must  have  fully  convinced  them  that  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  Nay  more,  viewed  in  connexion  witli 
the  state  which  presented  itself  to  them  when  "  their  eyes 
Were  opened,"  they  must  have  felt  that  death  was  not  an  un- 
certain or  arbitrary  penalty  overtaking  transgression,  it  may 
be,  at  some  future  or  remote  period,  but  was  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  it,  or  that  sin  is  in  itself  death,  so  far  as  moral  crea- 
tures are  concerned.^  That  death  was,  in  this  instance,  so 
regarded,  appears  from  the  fact,  to  be  afterwards  more  fully 
considered,  that  after  the  promise  of  a  victory  over  the  de- 
stroyer through  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  promise  had  been  immediately  followed  by  a 
sentence  which  intimated  a  dissolution  of  the  human  body,  or 
physical  death,  Adam  clearly  entertained  the  idea  of  life,  after 
it  had  been  restored  by  the  Divine  promise,  as  a  blessing  not 
liable  to  be  affected  by  that  sentence. 

A  question  here  arises.  Did  our  first  parents  conceive  of 
sin  or  their  now  fallen  condition  as  something  merely  personal, 
and  terminating  with  themselves,  or  could  they  have  looketl 
upon  it  as  extending  its  baneful  influences  to  that  posterity 
of  which,  as  informed  in  the  fij-st  Divine  blessing  Avhich  au- 

•  See  Alexander,  Connexion,  pp.  temporal  death  formed  no  part  of  the 
100-105,  where  this  point  is  ably  dis-  primal  threatening.  See  also  Creation 
cussed,  and  where  it  is  also  shown  that     and  the  Fall,  pp.  421-426. 
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nounced  the  law  of  their  creation,  (reaffirmed  in  the  promise 
regarding  the  woman's  seed),  they  should  be  constituted  pro- 
genitors i  Whatever  their  immediate  convictions  may  have 
been  with  regard  to  these  points,  there  were  certainly  intima- 
tions given  that  the  effects  of  sin  would  extend  beyond  the 
persons  of  the  primary  transgTessors.  The  enmity  which  God 
declared  He  should  interpose  between  the  Tempter  and  the 
woman,  was  intended  to  have  a  far  wider  range  than  these 
parties  themselves.  It  was  to  reach  into  the  future,  and  em- 
brace "the  seed"  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  ;  while  the  inti- 
mation of  the  bruising  of  the  victor's  heel  showed  that  he 
should  in  some  way,  not  then  clearly  expressed,  be  related  to 
sin  and  its  consequences. 

These  intimations,  obscure  though  they  may  have  been  at 
the  time,  were  not,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  long  or 
altogether  unnoticed ;  and  it  only  needed  observation  and 
experience  to  exliibit  something  of  their  true  import.  Admit- 
ting that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mother  of  mankind  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  that  sin  is  hereditary  at  the  time  of 
giving  birth  to  Cain,  whom,  in  the  first  exuberance  of  mater- 
nal joy,  she  hailed  as  the  promised  deliverer  himself,  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the  conviction  must  have  been  painfully 
impressed  upon  her  by  her  earliest  converse  with  the  infant 
mind.  And  it  is  strongly  confirmatorj^  of  this  supposition, 
that  she  called  her  second  son  Abel,  that  is,  "vanity,"  or 
"  nothingness,'' — a  designation  not  so  much  prospectively 
corresponding  to  his  untimely  end,  as  many  would  limit  it, 
but  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  humanity,  as  viewed  long 
afterwards  by  the  Psalmist :  "  Only  for  utter  vanity  G'^n,"''^  ^N*«) 
was  every  man  ordained"  (Ps.  xxxix.  5),  Abel  being  thus,  in 
his  designation,  a  representative  of  the  race.^ 

Still  further  must  the  convictions  of  our  first  parents  with 
regard  to  this  sad  truth  have  been  deepened  by  the  unhappy 
contentions  waged  in  the  bosom  of  their  family, — only  too 
real  a  representation  of  the  controversy  announced  and  insti- 
tuted in  the  promise,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;"  and  which 
must  have  conveyed  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  this  de- 

'  Lud.Capellus,  Notse  Critica;,  p.  329. 
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claration,  possibly  unsuspected  before.  The  deatli  of  the  one 
brother  by  the  other's  murderous  hand,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  prior  difference  of  dispositions,  from  which  this 
lamentable  act  proceeded,  must  have  proved,  as  is  evident  from 
the  remark  of  the  mother  at  the  birth  of  Seth  :  "  God  hatli 
appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew" 
(Gen.  v.  25),  that  however  incredulous  maternal  feelings 
might  have  been  with  respect  to  such  a  matter,  she  recognised 
the  fact  that  "  Cain  was  of  that  wicked  one"  (sx  t-oD  Tovripou, 
1  John  iii.  12),  and  that  thus  the  Serpent  of  the  tempta- 
tion had  a  seed  among  mankind,  and  exercised  authority  over 
them. 

The  whole  subsequent  history  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the 
same  melancholy  truths.  So  universal,  indeed,  was  the  con- 
tagion of  sin,  and  so  strong  its  power,  that  notwithstanding 
the  external  separation  between  the  Cainites  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Seth,  which  might  induce  a  hope  that  the  latter,  who 
were  called  by  way  of  distinction  "  the  sons  of  God"^  (Gen.  vi. 
2),  would  not  so  readily  forget  their  high  vocation,  in 
the  course  of  nine  generations  from  Adam  there  was  found 
but  one  righteous  man  on  the  earth  (Gen.  vii.  1),  and  even  he, 
after  his  preservation  from  a  deluge,  which  swept  away  the 
guilty  and  corrupt  race,  proved  not  to  be  altogether  exem])t 
from  the  influences  of  evil  (chap.  ix.  21).  Than  the  sinful 
act  of  Noah  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  could  have 
furnished  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  moral  weakness  of 
human  nature  and  the  universality  of  corruption.  But  still 
further  to  declare  and  illustrate  this  truth,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  in  connexion  with  the  immediately  preceding  epoch  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of. 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart"  ('is?  nhpnp  "i^T^?,  a  combination  of 
synonyms  intended  to  give  intensity  to  the  idea)  "  was  only 
evil  continually"  (Di»n~73)^  all  the  day,  and  every  day  (chap.  vi. 
5),      And  again,  "  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 

1  This  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  revived  by  Hofmann,  Baumgarten  De- 
controversy.  The  old  Rabbinical  view,  litzsch,  and  Kurtz.  By  the  last  named 
held  also  by  many  of  the  early  Fathers,  it  is  propounded  in  a  separate  treatise 
which  regarded  the  designation  as  ap-  — Die  Ehen  der  Siihne  Gottes  mit  den 
plying  to  the  angels,  has  been  recently  Tochtern  derMenschen.    Berlin,  1857 
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his  youth"  (chap.  viii.  21).  These  statements  respecting  the 
corruptness  of  the  heart  (3?),  which,  in  Biblical  language,  de- 
notes the  whole  man,  with  all  his  powers  and  functions, 
whence  the  evil  works  and  perverse  ways  proceed,  show  how 
deeply  seated  was  the  moral  contagion,  according  to  the  views 
then  entertained  and  expressed.  Sin,  it  was  thus  expressly 
taught,  was  propagated  from  within,  and  not  merely  communi- 
cated from  without. 

It  would  obviously  be  out  of  place,  as  only  anticipating 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  proper  connexion,  under  an 
advanced  stage  in  the  econoihy  of  revealed  tnith,  to  advert 
here  to  various  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch,  whether 
of  patriarchal  or  Levitical  times,  such  as  cu-cumcision,  and 
several  purifjdng  requirements,  especially  in  the  case  of  women 
after  child-birth,  various  ablutions  and  blood-sprinkhngs  of  the 
law,  all  of  wdiich  were  designed  to  show  generally  that  sin  is 
of  a  nature  to  defile  the  whole  man  ;  and  more  specifically  that 
•'  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh"  (John  iii.  6  ;  comp, 
Ps.  li.  5).  In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufiicient  to  remark,  that 
there  are  numerous  indications,  more  or  less  direct,  in  the 
Pentateuch  as  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  views  entertained 
from  the  very  first  regarding  it. 

Looking  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  something,  in- 
deed, of  this  kind  is  apparent  in  the  very  names  of  some  of 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  These,  in  many  instances,  ex- 
press the  deep-felt  convictions  of  the  heart  respecting  the 
guilt  and  misery  of  human  nature,  as  if  the  parents,  even 
when  gladdened  with  the  birth  of  children,  still  looked 
hack  on  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  ever  kept  in  view  its  de- 
sei'ved  punishment,  or  *at  least  the  wretchedness  in  which  it 
involved  man.  To  the  name  of  Abel  reference  has  been 
already  made ;  but  Seth  also,  his  representative,  and  whose 
own  name,  as  declaratory  of  the  conviction  entertained  with 
respect  to  another  truth,  denoted  "  settlement,"  or  "  stability," 
gave  a  name  to  his  son,  which  was  a  memorial  of  man  in  his 
fallen  character  :  "  He  called  his  name  Enosh," — a  term  which 
denotes  man  as  miserable,  sick,  and  dying,^  (comp.  Ps.  viii.  5 ; 
ix.  20).     An  idea  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  the  name  of 

'  Delitzsch,  Die  Genesis,  p.  212. 
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Metliusaleh,^  although  the  longest  lived  of  the  human  race. 
But  into  the  examination  of  particulars  such  as  these  it  were 
superfluous  to  enter  at  any  length.  It  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  a  strong  conviction  as  to  the  nature  and  demerits  of  sin 
was  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  in  any 
degi'ee  eminent  for  godliness.  Such  felt  that  by  nature  they 
were  wretched,  miserable,  and  vile ;  and  at  no  time  were 
these  convictions  so  vivid,  as  when  they  were  admitted  into 
the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  God.  Witness  the  feelings 
of  Abraham  when,  after  so  much  kindness  and  condescension 
had  been  shown  to  him  by  the  Almighty,  who  had  honoured 
him  with  his  presence  as  a  guest,  and  made  him  privy,  as  it 
were,  of  his  council,  he  interceded  with  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  in  behalf  of  the  doomed  cities.  Though  repeatedly  en- 
couraged in  his  intercession,  the  patriarch  felt  deeply  the 
presumption  which  his  procedure  involved.  "  Abraham  an- 
swered and  said,  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,"  (Gen.  xviii.  27). 
By  this  expression  he  plainly  showed  how  he  felt  himself  in- 
cluded in  the  primal  sentence  pronounced  upon  humanity : 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  (chap.  iii. 
J  9).  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  law  fully  to  educe 
those  feehngs. 

Wliile  sin  was  thus  declared  to  be  universal  and  heredi- 
tary, it  was,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  distinctly  shown  to  be 
a  product  of  the  will,  and  so  rendered  the  individual  guilty 
in  the  sight  of  the  law.  This  truth  was  first  expressly  stated 
in  God's  expostulation  with  Cain,^  who  had  given  way  to  cer- 
tain sinful  feelings  on  the  rejection  of  his  offering :  "If  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lietli  at  the  door.  And  to  thee  is  its  de- 
sire, but  do  thou  rule  over  it,"  (Gen.  iv.  7).  Sin,  by  a  strong 
figure,  is  here  represented  as  a  savage  animal  crouching  before 
the  door,  ready  to  invade  the  dwelling  or  seize  the  inmates, 
if  they  unwarily  issued  abroad.  In  the  language  which  fol- 
lows, God  forcibly  depicts  sin's  natural  and  inmost  disposition 
towards  the  sinner,  as  it  seeks  to  enter  into  such  a  union 
with  him,  as  finds  its  analogy  only  in  the  mamage  relation — 
the  terms  here  employed  being  parallel  with  those  in  Gen.  iii. 

'  Heidegger :    "  Capellus  interpreta-  posse,  quod  corniptissima  state   cum 

tur  kominem  inissum,  vel  mortalem  missum.  natus  esset." — Historia  Patriarcliarum, 

Alii  7nortis  missile.  .  .  .  Utrura  eliga-  i.  228.     AmsteL  1G88. 

mus,  id  putem  ex  nomine  ejus  colligi  *  Steudel,  Vorlesungen,  p.  91, 
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16,  while  lie,  if  considerate  of  his  safety,  should  not  suifer  it 
to  obtain  an  ascendancy,  bvit  should  check  its  first  risings. 
The  exhortation  addressed  to  Cain  thus  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  New  Testament :  "  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,"  (Rom.  vi.  12). 

The  whole  course  of  sin,  as  contemplated  in  the  history 
of  the  fall,  from  its  rise  in  temptation  to  its  issue  in  death,  is 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  representations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  same  subject.  Thus,  in  particular,  James  i.  13-15  : 
"  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God  : 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man :  but  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  diuwn  away  of 
his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived, 
it  bringeth  forth  sin  ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death." 

Here  it  is  expressly  intimated,  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  regarding  the  Divine  character,  that 
no  temptation  or  enticement  to  sin  can  come  to  the  creature 
from  God.  The  same  truth  had  been  historically  illustrated 
in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  of  the  first  Adam  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  of  the  second 
Adam  at  the  commencement  of  the  New.  Both  cases  are  cha- 
racterised, besides  other  strong  analogies,  particularly  by  this, 
that  the  temptation  proceeded  from  the  enemy  of  God.  Wlien, 
therefore,  it  is  here  added,  "  every  man  is  tempted  when  he 
is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed,"  this  can  only  be 
in  reference  to  fallen  man,  in  whom  there  is  an  inherent 
principle  of  evil,  and  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  man  unfallen. 
But  however  enticed,  whether  by  an  external  agency,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  transgression,  or  subsequently  by  the  sin- 
ful desires  of  the  heart  itself,  the  course  of  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quences, are  invariably  the  same,  and  such  as  are  described  in 
the  narrative  of  the  fall. 

It  also  deserves  notice  that  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy 
between  the  germ  of  sin  presented  in  this  narrative,  and  its 
highest  development,  as  indicated  in  the  New  Testament,  with 
this  significant  difference,  that  what  in  the  germ  is  held  out 
by  the  tempter  as  the  inducement  to  transgression,  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  God"  (Gen.  iii.  5),  appears,  when  sin  has  attained  its 
maturity,  as  an  actual  claim  on  the  part  of  the  creature  to  the 
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prerogative  of  Deity.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  describing  the  com- 
jiletely  developed  form  in  which,  in  the  person  of  Antichrist, 
sin  shall  appear  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  world's  present 
history,  sets  forth  "  the  man  of  sin"  as  presenting  claims  to 
the  place  and  the  power  which  belong  only  to  God :  "  Who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).^ 

§  3.   TJie  Restoration  of  Fallen  Man. 

Some  references  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  remarks 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  narrative  which  recounts  man's  fall, 
contains  also  the  first  intimation  of  the  Divine  purposes  re- 
specting his  recovery.  But  some  of  the  particulars  connected 
with  this  intimation  deserve  to  be  separately  considered.  The 
effects  of  sin,  as  formerly  remarked,  were  not  long  in  manifest- 
ing themselves.  These,  as  described  in  the  simple  language  of 
the  histoiy,  were  shame  and  fear — shame,  as  respects  ihe 
transgressors  themselves  in  one  another's  presence,  and  fear  as 
regards  God  their  Sovereign  Judge.  Everything  betokened 
an  entire  change  of  character  in  the  previously  happy  and 
guileless  pair,  and  likewise  the  full  triumph  which  the  Tempter 
had  apparently  secured,  as  well  over  the  Creator  as  over  the 
creatures  which  He  had  formed  in  his  own  image,  and  invested 
with  authority  over  the  work,  which,  as  thus  subordinated  to 
man,  He  had  immediately  before  pronounced  to  be  very  good. 
This  triumph  was  destined,  however,  to  be  of  short  duration. 

When  God  summoned  the  first  human  transgressors  into 
his  presence  from  the  concealment  whither  in  their  confusion 
they  had  betaken  themselves,  his  purpose,  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent, was  not  to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  law  had  de- 
nounced against  disobedience.  This  appears  from  the  mode 
adopted  to  bring  the  guilty  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
sin.  There  was  no  such  dealing  with  the  Tempter;  no  ques- 
tions were  addressed  to  him  touching  his  conduct,  or  his  com- 
plicity in  man's  transgression.  The  whole  case  is,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  assumed  as  already  proved,  and  no  room 

'  See  the  Author's  Creation  and  the  Fall,  pp.  185,  186. 
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was  given  him  for  a  denial  or  extenuation  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred by  his  victims  as  to  his  being  their  instigator  to  sin. 
It  was  far  otherwise,  however,  with  regard  to  those  whom  he 
had  seduced.^  In  their  case,  it  was  God's  object,  through  an 
intimation  of  mercy  following  on  a  confession  of  guilt,  to  re- 
verse the  condemnation  whicli  they  had  incuiTcd. 

Wliile,  however,  announcing  mercy,  God  nevertheless  ap- 
pears as  the  righteous  Avenger  and  Judge.  The  words  in 
which  mercy  was  announced  were  directly  spoken  to  the 
Tempter,  and  to  him  they  conveyed  only  a  judgment  and  a 
curse  (Gen.  iii.  14,)  which  however  communicated  indirectly 
most  gracious  promises  to  those  on  whom  he  had  just  trampled. 
The  condemnation  pronounced  embraced  an  act  of  sovereign 
grace  to  man,  more  glorious  because  unasked,  and  even  un- 
expected. The  peculiar  phraseology  employed  takes  its  form 
from  the  character  sustained  by  the  Tempter  in  the  transac- 
tion ;  but  stripped  of  figure,  it  announced  the  pei-petual  degra- 
dation and  final  overthrow  of  the  enemy  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  confusion  into  the  works  of  God.  It 
intimated  that  while  the  curse  to  be  pronounced  upon  the 
rest  of  the  creation  should  be  removed,  there  was  to  be  no 
reversal  of  the  doom  of  the  serpent.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  perpetual,  and  fitted  to  distinguish  its  subject  from 
every  other  creature,  "fi'om  {'^'separate  or  apart  from)  all 
cattle,  and  from  every  beast  of  the  field."  The  completeness 
of  the  Tempter's  degradation  is  indicated  by  his  being  con- 
demned to  the  lowest  form  of  locomotion  and  the  meanest 
form  of  food,  (comp.  Ps.  xliv.  2  5  ;  Mic.  vii.  1 7,)  and  moreover, 
this  debasement  was  destined  to  be  continuous,  "  all  the  days 
of  thy  life."  There  is  allusion  to  this  in  Isa.  Ixv.  25,  where 
in  a  prediction  of  the  blessed  future  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  it  is  remarked,  "  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's 
meat,"  thus  intimating  that  the  serpent  of  the  fall  shall  not 
participate  in  the  immunities  designed  for  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  curse  is  permanent  and 
his  condition  irremediable.     Further,  the  confidence  reposed 

>  Heidegger:   Serpentem  inauditum  tionem ;  hominem  interrogat,  indoles- 

damnavit  ....  Chrysostomus   notat:  centis  patris  more,  quid  fecisti?    Non 

In  eo  conspicuara  voluisse  Deum  im-  interrogat,  sed  ultione  statini  exequitur 

parem    hominis    et    serpentis    condi-  serpentem. — Hist.  Patriar.  i.  155. 
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in  him  by  his  victims  shall  be  succeeded,  not  merely  by  dis- 
tnist,  but  by  an  enmity,  to  be  continued  until  it  result  in  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  this  enemy  of  man. 

The  destruction  here  predicated  also  takes  its  form  from  the 
character  of  the  being  immediately  addressed,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  benefits  to  be  recovered  for  man  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  through  the  seed  of  the  woman,  must  correspond 
to  those  forfeited  on  his  disobedience,  and  as  these  were  of 
a  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  so  also  must  the  blessings  to  be 
recovered,  and  the  redemption  from  which  they  flow.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  views  entertained  by  the  parents  of 
mankind,  either  as  to  the  time  or  the  precise  manner  of  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  purposes  announced  in  Eden,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  viewed  the  promise  as  concerned 
with  spiritual  interests,  and  as  intimating  a  restoration  to 
their  original  state  and  relation  to  God.  It  is  also  probable 
that  to  their  posterity  again,  who  viewed  the  promise  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  in  different  circumstances,  particularly 
as  having  no  experience  of  the  original  blessedness  of  the 
parents  of  the  race,  the  subject  would  present  itself  in  various 
other  aspects,  con-esponding  not  only  to  the  development  of 
the  purpose  of  mercy  and  the  faith  of  individuals,  but  also  to 
their  several  temperaments  and  necessities. 

This  is  not  a  mere  conjectural  inference,  but  is  supported 
by  evidence.  Thus,  while  Adam,  as  appears  from  the  new 
name  given  to  his  wife  after  the  announcement  of  mercy,  and 
more  particularly  after  a  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  them 
both  which  condemned  them  to  temporal  death,  viewed  the 
promise,  notwithstanding,  as  conveying  an  assurance  of  life, 
forfeited  in  his  transgression,  Lamech,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
borne  down  by  the  wearisome  toil  required,  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  appointment  after  the  fall,  for  the  subjugation 
of  nature,  and  for  extorting  necessary  sustenance  from  a  reluc- 
tant soil,  saw  in  it  a  mitigation  or  removal  of  the  curse  laid 
upon  the  ground  in  consequence  of  sin  (Gen.  v.  29).  Jacob 
again,  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  associations  of  Eden, 
regarded  the  provision  purposed  by  God  for  his  people  imder 
the   designation  of  salvation  (^V'l'^^^  or  deliverance^  from  all 

'  See  Venema,  Dissertationcs  in  Genesin,  pp.  433,  434.    Leovard.  1747. 
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troubles,  dangers,  and  fears  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  In  the  same 
manner,  it  has  somewhere  been  remarked,  believers  under  the 
New  Testament  look  forward  to  the  blessedness  of  the  world 
to  come  with  views  diversified  according  to  their  several  tem- 
peraments— one,  it  may  be,  descrying  it  as  the  "  Saints'  Rest" 
to  weary,  burdened  souls,^  and  another  contemplating  it  as  a 
prospect  of  the  unveiled  "  Glory  of  Christ"^  The  faith  and 
expectations  of  primeval  times  thus  bore  a  stamp  con-espond- 
ing  even  in  the  diversity  of  its  aspects  with  that  exhibited  by 
similar  exercises  under  the  later  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

Exceedingly  striking,  indeed,  and  not  less  accordant  with 
their  varied  experience  and  their  place  in  the  successive  dis- 
pensations are  the  respective  testimonies  of  tliose  early  be- 
lievers. Adam  had  known  what  "  life"  was  in  a  way  unex- 
perienced by  any  of  his  posterity.  It  had  been  his  privilege 
to  partake  freely  of  the  ample  provision  which  a  bountiful 
Creator  had  made  for  his  wants.  He  had  seen,  too,  the  tree 
of  life,  to  which,  before  his  fall,  he  had  full  access,  put  com- 
pletely beyond  his  reach,  and  its  keeping  committed  to  other 
beings.  He,  moreover,  was  able  to  set  a  higher  estimate  upon 
all  these  blessings,  just  because  of  their  forfeiture  when  he 
came  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and  death,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  only  quite  conceivable,  but  at  the  same  time 
exceedingly  natural,  that  he  should  look  upon  the  promise 
which  intimated  to  him  a  reversal  of  his  calamities  as  "  life" 
from  the  dead.  The  precise  idea  which  he  thus  expressed  will 
be  considered  under  the  next  section. 

With  Lamech,  again,  the  case  was  in  various  respects  im- 
measurably different.  He  had  no  experience  of  those  joys  of 
innocence  to  which  the  hopes  of  Adam  would  directly  recur, 
while  from  the  accumulated  history  of  centuries,  nearly  two 
of  which  were  then  concurrent  with  his  own  experience,  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earthly  evils  to  which  man  is  heir.  More  particularly,  his 
own  lot  had  fallen  among  evil  days;  he  was  conversant  with 
a  period  in  the  world's  history,  marked  by  constantly  increas- 
ing corruption  and  violence,  which  threatened  to  bring  down 


>  See  Omie's  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  735.        ^  gee  Goold's  Life  of  Owen,  prefixed 
Lond.  1830.  to  liis  works,  vol.  i.,  p.  ciii.  Edin.  1850. 
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a  severer  curse  upon  the  earth  than  that  by  which  it  was 
ah-eady  burdened,  as  it  actually  did  in  the  days  of  liis  son 
Noah,  at  whose  birth  the  father  promised  himself  comfort  in 
the  prospect  of  a  mitigation  of  or  support  under  the  primal 
judgment.  This  anticipation,  though  otherwise  probably  than 
was  expected  by  Lamech,  was  so  far  realised  when  after  the 
flood  God  intimated  to  Noah  his  purpose  not  to  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man's  sake  (Gen.  viii.  21). 

Jacob,  too,  in  that  salvation  which  he  expected,  called  to 
mind  the  various  deliverances  of  his  own  eventful  and  checkered 
history.  He  remembered  how  he  was  preserved  from  his  pur- 
suer Laban,  who  had  been  dii^ectly  restrained  by  God  from 
offering  him  any  harm  (Gen.  xxxi.  29),  and,  still  more,  that 
night  of  agonising  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother  Esau,  and  the  gi*acious  answer  to  his  re- 
quest, "  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother, 
from  the  hand  of  Esau,  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and 
smite  me,  and  the  mother  with  the  children"  (chap,  xxxii.  11). 
He  had  also  no  doubt  in  view  various  other  evils,  from  all  of 
which  he  felt  he  had  been  redeemed  (chap,  xlviii.  16).  To 
Jacob  the  matter  thus  presented  a  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gained  in  depth  and  spiritua- 
lity. It  was  not  any  of  those  outward  deliverances  of  which 
the  patriarch  had  such  large  experience,  that  he  designated  by 
the  name  of  "  salvation,"  though  unquestionably  he  recognised 
in  all  of  them  the  liand  of  God  as  well  as  a  type  and  pledge 
of  his  deliverance  from  all  evil.  The  outward  trials  and  feai's 
had  been  mastered  long  before  the  patriarch  breathed  this,  one 
of  his  last  prayers,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Jelio- 
vah."  He  looked  for  a  salvation  which  should  be  in  every 
sense  worthy  of  its  author,  Jehovah,  and  also  suitable  to  him- 
self, now  arrived  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  (chap, 
xlvii.  9). 

Another  instance,  additional  to  that  of  Jacob,  in  which 
salvation  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  and  which  serves  accordingly 
to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  dying  patriarch,  is  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Moses  to  the  Israelites  when  in  a  state  of  utter  per- 
])lexity  on  the  shore  of  the  Hed  Sea:  "Fear  ye  not,  stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  Jehovah"  (Ex.  xiv.  13).  No 
doubt,  it  was  a  temporal  deliverance  from  their  Egyptian  pur- 
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suers  that  was  here  directly  referred  to;  still  it  was  no  less 
typical  of  a  spiritual  deliverance.  Jehovah  himself,  now 
by  his  interposition  on  their  behalf,  had  thus  become 
his  people's  "  salvation"  (Ex.  xv,  2).  Indeed,  before  the 
exodus  the  idea  of  "  salvation"  was  taking  deep  root  among 
the  Israelites,  under  the  form  of  a  deliverance  from  the  oppres- 
sion and  bondage  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  their 
Pharaonic  taskmasters.  These  very  sufferings  were  incentive 
of  hope,  by  calling  to  remembrance  the  promises  made  to  the 
patriarchs:  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  parents  influenced,  like 
Lamech  of  the  antediluvian  world,  should  recognise  in  connexion 
with  their  sons  a  prospect  of  escape  from  their  oppressions — 
a  deliverance  or  redemption — to  be  effected  in  the  days  of 
these  younger  membere  of  the  family,  if  not  by  their  instrumen- 
tality; and  so  with  a  view  of  comforting  themselves  under 
their  distresses,  conferred  names  on  their  children  indicative 
of  such  expectations.  The  original  name  of  Joshua,  the  atten- 
dant and  subsequently  the  successor  of  Moses,  is  traceable  to 
this  circumstance ;  and,  to  add  to  its  significance,  Moses  changed 
it  from  Hoshea  (salvation)  to  Joshua,  or  Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii. 
16),  "the  salvation  of  Jehovah;"^  or,  perhaps,  more  properly, 
"Jehovah  the  Saviour"^ — a  term,  in  either  of  these  accepta- 
tions, indicating  the  place  which  tlie  idea  had  now  attained, 
as  a  salvation  to  be  effected  only  by  the  God  of  Israel. 


Sect.  II. — The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  and  a 
Resurrection. 

Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum,  L.  i.  cap.  i.  pp.  1-13;  cap. 
X.  pp.  64-74.  Amstel.  1G36. — Faber,  Treatise  on  the  Genius  and  Object  of 
the  Patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  the  Christian  Dispensations,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
11-194.  Lond.  1823. — Lancaster,  Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
with  regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.     Oxford,  1825. 

On  no  subject  connected  with  the  Pentateuch  has  more  op- 
posite opinions  been  entertained  than  that  whicli  respects  its 
references  to  a  future  state,  and  the  retributions  therewith 
connected.     Some   maintain   that   upon   these   doctrines   the 

1  Simonis:    "Domini  liberatio,  sen     1741.      Gesenius:     "  Cujus     auxilium 
salus,  i.e.  salus  a   Domino  prrestita."     Jehovah  est."— Thesaurus,  p.  581. 
Onoraasticum,  pp.  4  27,    516.      Halic,        -  See  above,  p.  66. 
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Mosaic  writings  observe  a  complete  silence,  while  others,  with- 
out going  to  this  extreme  length,  hold  that  such  references 
are  exceedingly  obscure.  The  enemies  of  revelation  have,  in- 
deed, on  this  ground  attempted  to  degrade  the  Pentateuch 
even  below  the  level  of  heathenism,^  while,  strange  to  say, 
some  inconsiderate  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  system  at  one  time 
agreed  with  its  oppone'nts  in  excluding  this  doctiine  from  it 
altogether,  on  their  part,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
from  that  omission  a  proof  of  the  Divine  legation  of  its  author. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  revert  to  the  theory,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, maintained  on  this  subject  by  Warbiu'ton,^  or  to  dis- 
cuss even  those  more  recent  views^  which,  in  the  assumed  in- 
terest of  the  Gospel  in  which  "  life  and  immortality  have  been 
brought  to  light,"  would  seek  to  obscure  the  earlier  revela- 
tions. It  is  only  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  apart  from  antecedent  theories,  that  will  set  the  question 
in  its  proper  light;  and  yet,  knowing  the  place  which  the 
doctiine  of  a  future  state  held  in  the  Israelitish  creed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  oldest  Psalmodic  compositions,  it  were 
strange,  indeed,  on  any  theor}',  if  no  trace  of  it  be  discover- 
able in  those  writings  which  constituted  the  only  authentic 
record  of  faith  and  experience  for  some  thousands  of  yeaj-s,  and 
that  it  should  spring  up  all  at  once  so  fully  developed  as  it 
does  in  almost  the  next  succeeding  compositions. 

In  fact,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  such  an  entire  or 
even  partial  silence  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  as  is  generally 
alleged,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, both  in  its  history  and  legislation. 

To  advert  in  the  fii-st  place  to  general  considerations,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  the  fact  presented  in  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  in  the  line  of  Seth  (Gen. 
v.),  which,  in  every  instance,  save  that  of  Enoch  (ver.  24), 
closes  with  the  identical  expression,  "  And  he  died,"  must  have 
given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  Edenic  promise,  and 
the  realisation  of  the  intimated  triumph  of  good,  had  there 
been  no  gi-ound  for  cherishing  expectations  beyond  the  present 
life,  or  if  it  were  felt  to  be  a  necessary,  or  even  a  possible  con- 

'  See  Leland,  Deistical  "Writers,  vol.        ^  Whatlcy,  Essays  on  tlic  Peculiari- 
ii.  pp.  165,  166.  ties  of  the  Christian  Kevelation,  pp.  16- 

-  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  152.     Loud.  1837. 
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elusion  that  that  dismal  refrain  described  the  absolute  termi- 
liation  of  all  that  concerned  and  constituted  the  individual. 
Tlie  whole  history  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  apostolic 
statement  that  "  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses"  (Eom.  v. 
1  -t),  not  unaccompanied,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
with  some  intimations,  whatever  may  have  been  their  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  only  a  relative  change,  and  not  the  termina- 
tion of  man's  existence.  Without  some  assurance  of  this  kind, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  was  nothing  to  sustain  the 
faith  of  primeval  believers  amid  their  daily  rounds  of  sorrow ; 
and  it  would  accordingly  have  been  felt,  as  one  after  another 
of  his  descendants  succumbed  to  the  power  of  death,  that  the 
father  of  mankind  cherished  too  fond  an  expectation,  and  in- 
deed was  grossly  mistaken  when  he  discerned  in  the  promise 
of  Eden  an  intimation  of  "life."  And,  as  if  to  make  the 
matter,  considered  from  such  a  point  of  view,  still  more  hope- 
less, if  not  deceptive,  and  even  give  occasion  for  arraigning 
the  inequality  of  Providence,  as  indift'ereut  to,  or  unable  to 
reward  piety,  Abel,  the  recognised  friend  of  heaven,  whose 
case  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  presently,  was  permitted, 
but  for  a  very  brief  period,  to  taste  the  fruits  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, while  Cain,  the  fratricide,  and  the  rejected  of  God,  was 
not  only  permitted  to  live  on,  but  was  even  protected  by  an 
express  Divine  interposition  from  the  hand  of  violence. 

These  considerations  alone  afford  antecedently  ground  to 
conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  must  have 
been  an  element  in  the  primeval  faith,  if  of  the  character  de- 
scribed in  Genesis,  and  noticed  in  various  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  in  Heb.  xi.,  and  consequently  that  it 
must  be  a  decidedly  erroneous  view  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
widely  opposed  to  the  impression  it  was  fitted  and  designed  to 
convey  to  its  Hebrew  readers,  to  assume  that  it  teaches  no 
such  doctrine.  Neither  the  narrative  of  man's  creation,  which 
pointed  him  out  as  different  from  all  the  other  creatures  on 
the  earth,  and  endowed  with  properties  and  capacities  which 
brought  him  into  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Creator,  nor 
the  account  of  his  apostasy,  with  the  Divine  interposition  for 
his  recovery  from  the  power  of  evil,  admitted  of  being  so  con- 
strued as  to  affoi-d  the  least  countenance  to  the  supposition 
that  his  earthly  life  was  to  be  his  only  existence,  and  that  the 
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effects  of  his  obedience  to  his  Maker's  law,  or  his  rebellion 
against  it,  were  to  be  entirely  compassed  by  a  few  years  of 
earthly  sojourn.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  of  the 
government  under  which,  according  to  that  history,  man  was 
placed — a  moral  law,  superior  to,  and  independent  of,  merely 
physical  arrangements,  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  capacities  for  eternity,  and  that  he  was  accord- 
ingly destined  for  immortality,  vmless  it  could  be  supposed 
that  those  powers  had  been  bestowed  in  vain. 

Such  conclusions  the  readers  of  the  })rimeval  history  must 
have  doubtless  formed,  for  they  are  so  obvious,  and,  indeed, 
so  necessary,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  impossible  to  escape 
them.  Without  insisting  too  much,  however,  on  such  general 
considerations  as  these  for  the  establishment  and  elucidation 
of  the  point  under  consideration,  notice  will  now  be  taken  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  reference  to  a  future 
state,  and  the  indications  which  it  furnishes  that  such  a  belief 
was  really  entertained. 

§  1.  Tlte  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Cherubim. — 
Adam's  Idea  of  Life. 

Of  the  vegetable  productions,  with  which  the  Creator 
stored  the  residence  in  Eden,  which  he  had  specially  provided 
for  the  first  human  pair,  two  are  expressly  distinguished  by 
name — "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  and  "the 
tree  of  life."  Corresponding  with  this  distinction,  they  occu- 
pied a  commanding  position — "  in  the  midst  of  the  garden," 
(Gen.  ii.  9) — the  'same  place  which  the  tree  of  life  holds  in  the 
heavenly  Paradise,  (Rev.  ii.  7.)  From  the  fruit  of  the  first  of 
these  trees  man  was  expressly  interdicted.  This  was,  in  fact, 
made  the  test  of  his  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  violation  of  the  command  would  entail  upon 
him  immediate  death :  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  This  result  would,  it  was  plainly  inti- 
mated, be  as  sudden  as  it  was  certain.  This  object,  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  attached  to  it,  exhibited  to 
Adam  the  authority  of  God  as  his  governor,  and  so  was  de- 
signed to  serve  as  an  index  of  his  own  moral  character.  Hence 
the  name,  probably,  by  which  it  was  designated — "the  tree  of 
VOL.  II.  G 
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the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Of  tlie  other  tree,  Adam, 
before  the  fall,  was  e^ddently  allowed  to  partake ;  but  after 
the  fall  that  permission  was  withdrawn,  and  special  provision 
made  by  the  transgressors'  exclusion  from  the  garden  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  interdict  now  laid  upon  it ;  while  of  the 
tree  previously  interdicted,  no  further  mention  is  made  in 
Scriptui-e.  It  had  evidently  fully  answered  its  purpose,  and 
therefore,  disappears  fi'om  the  record  of  revelation.  It  is  otliei-- 
wise,  however,  with  its  companion,  the  tree  of  life,  now  asso- 
ciated with  otlier  creatures,  and  the  way  to  it  guarded  by  a 
flaming  sword  ;  and  so  reference  to  it  occurs  again  frequently 
in  Scripture,  showing  that  it  had  a  purpose  still  to  subserve. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  frequently  maintained, 
that  the  tree  of  life  was  fitted  or  designed,  more  than  any  other 
in  the  garden,  to  prolong  the  physical  existence  of  those  who 
pai-took  of  it,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
ti-ee  had  in  itself  any  deadly  or  deleterious  quality.  Adam 
was  already  endowed  with  life,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  this 
would  have  been  continued  to  him  had  he  proved  obedient  to 
the  law  of  his  Creator  ;  otherwise,  it  would,  so  far  as  life  con- 
sists in  the  enjoyment  of  God,  inevitably  terminate,  and  no 
efforts,  it  must  be  evident,  on  his  own  part,  whether  by  eating 
of  the  tree  of  life  or  otherwise,  could  possibly  avei't  that  conse- 
quence. Nor  could  the  result  be  other  in  respect  even  to  a 
physical  existence,  after  the  sentence  which  coiidemned  the 
transgressors  to  an  organic  dissolution  or  return  to  the  dust,  and 
which  plainly  formed  no  part  of  the  primal  threatening.  This 
observation  is  rendered  necessaiy,  because  of  the  erroneous 
conclusions  sometimes  formed  from  the  terms  in  which  God 
intimates  the  reason  of  man's  exclusion  from  the  garden,  (Gen. 
iii.  22), — that  if  he  partook  of  the  tree  of  life  he  would  live  for 
ever.^  Tlie  tree  of  life  was  a  token  and  a  pledge  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  on  the  terms,  but  not  otherwise,  so  fully 
though  indirectly  intimated  by  God,  when  announcing  the 
penalty  of  disobedience.  This  pledge  was,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  man's  transgression  suspended,  and  as  regards  the 
mode  of  securing  life,  according  to  the  first  economy,  completely 
annulled.     Not  so,  however,  God's  purposes  with  respect  to 

1  Graves'  Lectures,  ii.  202. 
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man  and  the  blessings  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  The  tree  of 
life  was  accordingly  preserved  as  a  type  of  the  blessings  again 
to  be  enjoyed  through  redemption.  It  henceforth,  however, 
assumes  a  new  character,  whenever  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
Sciipture.  Its  symbolic  efficacy  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
maintaining  of  lite  tln'ough  its  abundant  fruit,  it  has  also  the 
power  to  impart  it  and  to  correct  the  diseases  of  man's  moral 
nature.  This  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  12, 
"The  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  food,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for 
medicine,"  and  in  Rev.  xxii.  2,  "The  leaves  of  the  tree  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."^ 

Not  only  was  the  tree  of  life  preserved,  but  it  was  associated 
with  a  still  liigher  form  of  life  than  before.  Adam  had  been 
thrust  out  of  the  garden,  and  whatever  hopes,  if  any,  he  him- 
self may  have  entertained  lespecting  an  immediate  readmission 
to  that  blessed  region,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  and 
his  early  Sethite  posterity  settled,  and  from  which  even  Cain 
lamented  to  be  driven,  the  historian  regarded  the  matter  as  a 
complete  exclusion.     The  term  n?^'^  u  ^^^^  j^j^^  out,"  denotes 

that,  for  this  world  at  least,  Paradise  was  utterly  lost,  and 
man  precluded  from  attempting  to  return  thither.  At  the 
same  time  intimations  were  afforded  that  this  exclusion  was 
not  absolute  and  for  ever.  The  most  important  intimation  of 
this  kind  was  probably  that  afforded  in  the  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  Cherubim  introduced  into  the  garden  after  man's 
expulsion. 

The  Cherubim  are  referred  to  both  here  and  in  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  Levitical  tabernacle  where  they  are  next  men- 
tioned, and  of  the  symbolic  furniture  of  which  they  formed 
a  special  part,  in  a  manner  which  assumes  that  they  were 
famihar  to  the  Hebrew  readers  ;  and  that  their  form  at  least 
was  so  well  known  to  the  artificers  encjafred  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  tabernacle  as  to  render  any  description  supei"fluous. 
The  first  description  of  them  occurs  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  compound  figures,  made 

'  See  Hiivernick  Commentar  iib.  Eze-  notes  a  complete  and  final  expulsion, 

chiel,  p.  735,  Hen<istenberg,  Com.  on  the  term  being  often  used  to  denote  the 

Revelation,  E.  T.,  ii.  356,  357.     Edin.,  divorcing   of   a   wife,    Deut.   xxi.  14  ; 

1852.  xxii.  19,  29;  Jer.  iii.  8. 

-  The  Piel  is  intensive  :  it  here  de- 
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lip  of  the  parts  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle,  but 
variable  as  to  their  form  (Ezek,  i.,  x.)  ;  although  the  predomi- 
nating appearance  was  that  of  a  man  (Ezek.  i.  5.)  Recent 
antiquarian  investigations  have  shown  that  composite  animal 
forms  found  in  various  systems  of  heathenism,  in  all  probabi- 
lity traditional  imitations  of  the  Chei-ubim  of  Scripture,  were 
intended  as  symbolic  representations  of  a  state  of  being  in 
which  were  concentrated  the  peculiar  qualities  which  distin- 
guished the  several  creatures  which  entered  into  the  particular 
combination/  It  was  the  same  to  all  appearance  with  respect 
to  the  idea  represented  by  the  Cherubim.  The  creatures 
which  composed  these  mysterious  figures  were  the  highest  forms 
of  animal  life,  and  so  ideally  included  and  represented  every 
thing  on  the  earth  most  characteristic  of  life,  as  properly  re- 
cognisable by  man.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  designation  ni'H^ 
"  living  ones,"  given  to  the  Cherubim  in  Ezek.  i.  5,  13,  &;c.  ; 
X.  15,  17 — a  designation  which,  as  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
Z^oja,  is  given  in  the  Apocalypse  to  creatures  plainly  identical 
in  character  (Rev.  iv.  6-8),  wnth  those  described  by  Ezekiel." 
The  identity  between  the  creatures  seen  in  the  visions  of 
Chebar  and  of  Patmos,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
considerations.  With  some  slight  differences,  the  same  num- 
ber and  kind  of  animal  forms  are  seen  on  the  two  occasions. 
The  names  are  the  same;  the  idea  of  life  is  further  shown  by 
their  alike  incessant  activity,  and  the  place  which  they  occupy 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  throne  of  God,  the  veiy  place  also 
of  the  Cherubic  figures  in  the  Tabernacle  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  1). 
The  ideal  life  represented  by  these  mysterious  figures, 
while  raised  to  a  far  higher  elevation  than  it  had  ever  been 
embodied  in  any  of  the  creatures  of  earth,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  human  type  predominating,^  seen  to  be  a  life 
or  state  of  being  with  which  man  was  somehow  intimately 
concerned,   or  in  which,   indeed,  in  some  mysterious  manner 


'  Crenzer,  Symbolik  u.  Mythologie,  that  of  a  man.     "This  was  their  ap- 

i.  218,  219.     Leip.  1836.  pearance ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a 

2  Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  341  ;  Hengsten-  man,"  (Ezek.  i.  5).      See   Havernick, 
berg.  Com.  on  Revelation,  i.  212.  Com.  iib.  Ezechiel,  p.  18.     Hengsten- 

3  The   cherubic    form  was  variable,  berg,  (Com.  on  Rca'.  i.  2,    17):  "The 
(Ezek.   i.  6,   comp.  with   xli.  18,  19,)  human  form  belonged  to  them  all." 
but  the  preponderating  appearance  was 
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he  participated.  How  far  Adam's  acquaintance  with  the  truths 
symbolized  by  the  Cherubim  may  have  extended,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  He  certainly  regarded  the  intimation 
with  respect  to  the  benefits  to  be  secured  to  the  race  through 
the  seed  of  the  woman  as  comprehending  "  life,"  the  nature  of 
which  he  must  have  learned,  in  all  probability,  from  the  pur- 
poses connected  with,  and  represented  by  the  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  tree  of  life.  But,  however  the  knowledge 
may  have  been  acquired,  Adam,  it  is  evident,  distinguished 
life  from  the  mere  animal  or  organic  existence.  This  is  placed 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  subse- 
quent to  the  sentence  which  announced  to  him  the  certain 
dissolution  of  the  body,  that  he  gave  expression  to  the  idea. 
"  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve  ;  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living,"  (Gen.  iii.  20).  On  her  creation  Adam 
intimated  that  "  she  should  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man," — thus  pointing  to  the  character  and  origin 
of  the  companion  provided  for  him  by  God  ;  but  now  a  new 
name  is  given  to  indicate  a  new  relation,  introduced  by  the 
recent  Divine  promise  of  a  reversal  of  the  evils  due  to  trans- 
gression. The  idea  of  life  already  expressed  in  various  acts 
of  creation,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  man  himself,  (Gen. 
ii.  7,)  is  here  presented  in  a  form  altogether  new  and  pecu- 
liar. The  name  Eve,  (n^n  iq,^  njn,)  "  Life,"  was  given  to  the 
first  woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living," 
though  as  yet  she  was  actually  no  mother,  and  was,  besides, 
with  her  husband,  lying  under  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
universal  terms,  ''^'-'7',  all  living,  show  that  in  this  case  life 
was  regarded  as  something  distinct  and  peculiar.  Everything 
else  was  seen  to  be  dead,  the  woman  only  as  the  source  of 
life,  not,  however,  in  virtue  of  the  original  law  of  creation, 
(Gen.  i.  28,)  to  vrhicli  there  is  evidently  here  no  reference,  but 
of  the  new  arrangement  subsequent  to  the  fall. 

Further,  in  the  Cherubim  Adam  witnessed  life  in  a  higher 
aspect  than  anything  of  which  he  could  hitherto  have  had 
a  conception,  apart  from  the  uncreated  life  which  pertained 
to  God ;  while  he  could,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  that 
beings  partaking  of  a  form  and  nature  like  his  own,  were  the 
most  prominent  objects  in  those  wonderful  combinations. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  saw  them  occupying  the  very  place  from 
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which  hmiself,  for  his  unfaithfulness,  had  been  excluded,  and 
the  supposition  is  rendered  highly  probable  that  the  father  of 
mankind  connected  this  arrangement  with  the  intimated  vic- 
tory of  the  Seed  of  the  M'^oman,  who  was  herself  recognised 
as  the  source  of  Life,  and  that  he  discerned  therein  an  em- 
blem of  the  life  thus  restored,  and  with  it  access  to  the  Tree 
of  Life.  "  The  planting  of  the  cherub,"  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, "  on  the  ground  which  man  had  once  inherited  but 
failed  ere  long  to  cherish  for  his  best  possession,  was  suggestive 
of  the  truth  that  he,  and  all  whose  fortunes  had  been  linked 
with  his,  had  still,  in  virtue  of  some  gracious  mystery,  a  part 
and  interest  in  Eden."  ^  For  the  Cherubim  had,  it  was  plain, 
such  access  afforded  to  them  ;  indeed,  this  privilege  was  ex- 
clusively theirs.  The  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  precluded  the  approach 
of  all  others.  This  igneous  appearance  was,  doubtless,  the 
Divine  glory  manifested  with  the  Cherubim  on  other  occasions, 
and  although  in  one  aspect  terrible,  in  another,  it  must  have 
been  of  a  benignant  character,  attaching  the  exiles  of  Eden 
still  more  to  that  locality,  and  to  "  the  presence  of  Jehovah" 
there  manifested.^ 

That  the  ideas  thus  described,  whether  fully  apprehended 
or  not  duiing  the  primeval  age,  to  the  close  of  which  by  the 
Deluge  the  symbolism  of  Eden  probably  continued,  or  amid 
the  fuller  disclosures  of  the  patriarchal  peiiod,  were  such  as 
the  arrangements  in  question  were  meant  to  convey,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  light  which  subsequent  Scripture  sheds  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  which  reference  must  here  be  made,  inas- 
much as  the  Cherubim  appear  again  at  later  stages  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation. 

From  the  information  conveyed  in  nearly  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  sacred  volume  regarding  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  those  mysterious  creatures  first  introduced  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  economy  of  redemption,   and  its 

1  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Mas-  pressed  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
ters,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  114.  Cherubim,    in    Smith's    Dictionary   of 

2  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  the  Bible,  vol.  i.,  p.  301,  that  they 
in  Scripture  for  the  notion  that  the  "had  no  dealings  with  men,  save  to 
cherubim  were  emblems  only  of  exclu-  awe  and  repel."  See  Hardwick,  loc. 
sive  and  prohibitory  power;  or,  as  ex-  cit.,  p.  112. 
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.authentic  record,  the  following  facts  may  be  deduced: — 1. 
They  occupy  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  God's  throne, 
(Rev.  iv.  6  ;  v.  6  ;  vii.  11).  2.  The  throne  which  they  thus 
encompass  is  closely  related  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  the 
atonement  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  (Rev.  iv.  3  ; 
V.  6).  3.  They  take  tlie  lead  in  the  acts  of  adoration  and 
praise,  (Rev.  v.  8).  And,  4.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  they 
were  redeemed.  In  unison  with  the  elders,  the  four  living 
t)nes  declare,  in  praise  of  the  Lamb  :  "Tliou  art  worthy  .... 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  : 
and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth,"  ^  (Rev.  v.  9,  10).  Without 
adverting  to  all  the  important  points  here  brought  together, 
forming  so  many  connecting  links  in  the  successive  forms  of 
the  one  Divino  dispensation,  notice  may  be  taken  of  tlie  regal 
and  priestly  rank  of  these  living  ones — the  former  of  which 
functions  was  pre-eminently  assigned  to,  and  discharged  by 
Adam  before  the  fall,  when  invested  with  lordship  over  the 
creation,  while  the  two,  as  here,  were  ascribed  to  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah,  and  typt's  of  the  re- 
deemed. Notice  also  may  be  taken  of  the  fact,  that  the 
kingdom  of  these  living  ones  is  the  earth,  in  reference,  it  may 
be,  to  the  charge  given  to  man  at  the  first,  "  subdue "  the 
earth,  which  ceitainly  bad  res})ect  to  a  moral  and  spiritual 
dominion  no  less  than  a  physical  one — the  latter  being  only 
a  symbol  of  the  former. 

In  addition  to  these  notices  of  the  Cherubim,  or  Apoca- 
lyptic living  creatures  with  which  the  representations  in  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel,  though  not  so  explicit,  yet  generally  cor- 
respond, it  further  appears  that  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  from 
which  fallen  man  had  been  excluded,  and  which,  by  the  new 
Edenic  constitution,  was,  as  above  stated,  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  Cherubim,  seen  to  have  been  the  representatives  of  man 
redeemed,  is  declared  to  be  a  final  end  of  redemption — a 
blessing  awarded  to  the  conqueror  over  evil.      "  To  him  that 

'  This  passage  grcnth- perplexes  siu'h  .eented  the  redeemed.     Bahr  takes  m< 

as  deny  that  the  cherubim,  who,  they  notice  of  it ;  while  Hengstenberg's  ex- 

aliow,  were  identical  with  the  living  position   is    exceedingly   forced.      Ua 

creatures   of   the   Apocalypse,    repre-  Kevelatiou,  vol.  i.,  p.  2ay. 
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overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,"  (Rev.  ii.  7)  ;  and  to  those 
who  have  obeyed  the  commands  of  God  :  "  Blessed  are  they 
tliat  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
city,"  (Rev.  xxii.  1 4).  It  is  here  plainly  intimated  that  tlie 
Ijlessed  immunities  forfeited  in  Adam  are  restored  by  Christ; 
and  so  the  almost  initial  announcements  of  revelation  are  thus 
brought  into  a  most  remarkable  connexion  with  those  afforded 
at  the  very  close  of  the  scheme.-^ 

With  these  later  representations,  both  of  the  place  and 
the  character  of  the  Cherubim,  the  ideas  antecedently  deduc- 
ible  from  the  purpose  which,  it  would  seem,  they  accomplished 
in  the  Levitical  tabernacle,  fully  correspond.  Occupying  a 
place  in  that  apartment  of  the  sacred  tent  which  was  the 
peculiar  residence  of  the  covenant  God  of  Israel,  and  standing 
upon  the  mercy-seat  or  propitiatory,  which  covered  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  they  formed  the  su])port  of  the  shekinah,  or 
cloud  of  glory,  in  which  Jehovah  was  symbolically  present. 
The  place  which  they  thus  held  was  one  where  everything 
spoke  of  gi^ace  and  redemption,  but  whither  there  was  aecess 
only  through  blood.  Accordingly,  if  these  figures  were,  as 
above  shown,  symbolical  of  the  redeemed  from  among  men 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  (Rev.  v.  9,)  their  place  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  was  a  type  and  a  pledge  of  the 
efficacy  of  that  blood  as  an  atoning  medium. 

Viewed  thus,  the  Cherubim  occupy  an  identical  place  in 
the  successive  stages  of  that  one  dispensation  of  grace,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  they  first  made  their  appearance. 
They  linked  together  the  several  portions  of  Divine  revelation 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  by  giving  expression,  tliough  with 
continually  increasing  fulness  and  explicitness,  to  the  same 
ti-uths  relative  to  the  Divine  purposes  concerning  man,  and 
particularly  the  issues  of  that  interposition  first  announced  in 
the  promise  of  the  Seed  of  the  Woman,  and  in  which  from 
the  very  Jfirst  the  eye  of  faith,  as  already  remarked,  discerned 
life  amid  the  death  and  disorder  introduced  by  sin.  Again, 
these  mysterious  creatures  of  the  earthly  paradise  appear  pro- 

>  Fairbairn,  Typology,  i.  219. 
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minently  also  in  the  heavenly,  where  grace  has  issued  into 
glory,  and  from  which  death  and  the  curse  have  been  for  ever 
excluded,  (Rev.  xxi.  4  ;  xxii.  3,)  and  where  all  is  life,  even 
the  river  which  watered  the  garden  of  old  being  here  raised 
to  the  character  of  "a  pure  river  of  water  of  lite,"  (Rev. 
xxii.  1).^ 

§  2.  Tlie  Death  of  Abel,  and  the  Translation  of  Enoch. 

The  first  birth  and  the  first  death  in  the  primeval  family 
were  events  which  must  have  been  productive  of  deep,  but 
exceedingly  varied  impressions.  The  impression  made  on  the 
first  mother  by  the  former  of  these  incidents,  is  fully  indi- 
cated by  the  terms — "  I  have  gotten  a  man  " — in  which  she 
regarded  her  "  acquisition,"  and  exulted  that  "  a  man "  was 
born  into  the  world.  It  needed,  on  the  other  hand,  no  state- 
ment to  convey  the  poig-nancy  of  sorrow  which  the  first 
breach  in  their  family  must,  in  any  circumstances,  have  occa- 
sioned to  the  parents  of  mankind,  but  particularly  under  the 
very  trying  dispensation  in  which  the  sad  event  occurred.  If 
the  birth  of  Cain  was  calculated  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
first  parents  in  the  blessings  to  be  conveyed  through  the  pro- 
mise of  the  woman's  seed,  by  affording  a  visible  and  substantial 
token  of  the  idea  which  Adam  entertained  with  respect  to  his 
wife,  as  "  the  mother  of  all  living ;"  the  death  of  Abel,  on  the 
contrary,  must  have  recalled  most  powerfully  that  sentence, 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  as  a  reality,  "  Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  Nevertheless,  there  were 
undoubted  elements  in  this  case,  exceedingly  painful  though 
it  was,  fitted  to  show  more  vividly  than  ever  that  the  life 
concerning  which  Adam  cherished  such  expectations,  was  not 
dependent  on  outward  or  accidental  circumstances,  but  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  an  apparent  interruption,  essentially 
undisturbed. 

With  death  and  organic  dissolution,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  lower  creation,  whether  as  the  result  of  natural  disease  or 
of  violence,  the  men  of  the  primeval  world  must  have  been 

'  See  further,  on  the  suhject  of  the  for  the  enrlier  views,  Vitringa,  Ob'^er- 
cherubim,  Bahr,  Synibolik,  i.  340-3G1 ;  vationcs  Sacrse,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  I,  2,  jip. 
Fairbairn,  Typology,  i.  222-248;  and     873-908.     Jense,  1723. 
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early  familiar.  Instances  of  death  under  the  latter  circum- 
stances they  must  have  witnessed,  were  it  only  in  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  were  wont  to  present ;  and  an  organic  dis- 
solution equally  complete,  they  must  have  been  aware,  also 
awaited  man.  There  were,  however,  various  considerations 
connected  with  the  return  of  man  to  the  dust,  of  which,  ante- 
cedent to  any  case  of  the  kind,  little  note  would  most  likely 
be  taken,  and  which,  indeed,  the  mind  may  have  been  willing 
to  postpone,  until  forced  upon  the  attention  by  the  unex- 
l)ected  and  premature  death  of  Abel.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  thoughts  would  be  fully  concentrated  on  the  gi'ave,  and 
whatever  prospects  might  be  opened  up  beyond  it.  These 
things  would  unquestionably  form  the  subject  of  meditation, 
to  be  constantly  renewed  whenever  one  object  after  another 
called  up  the  memory  of  the  departed.  As  with  the  birth  of 
Cain  a  new  social  relation  originated,  and  one  which,  by  the 
parental  offices  and  affections  which  it  called  into  exercise, 
served,  in  a  manner,  to  link  the  mind  to  earth  and  things 
present,  so  through  the  death  of  Abel  an  idea  entered  in, 
powerfully  fitted  to  associate  man  with  the  relations  and 
realities  of  the  unseen  world,  and  to  produce,  accordingly, 
more  correct  conceptions  v/ith  respect  to  any  revelations  regard- 
ing that  scene  of  existence.  This  cruel  severance  of  the  closest 
of  earthly  ties  did  undoubtedly  east  a  darker  shadow  than 
any  hitherto  felt  on  the  allotted  path  of  toil,  (Gen.  iii.  1 9,)  b}' 
verifying  most  painfully  its  accompanying  and  terminating 
sentence,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
It  showed  how  pitiable  was  the  end  of  all  the  labour  which  a 
man  taketh  under  the  sun,  (Eccles.  i.  8,)  or  which  his  fallen 
condition  has  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  it  must  also  have  shown 
that  there  was  some  good  beyond,  else  alike  pitiable  was 
the  end  of  a  religion  where  faith  and  hope  were  only  illusory, 
and  equally  so  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested. 

There  was  this  special  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Abel, 
which  must  have  made  its  lessons  all  the  more  striking.  Had 
the  first  victim  of  death  been  Cain,  who,  according  to  the 
history,  cherished  anything  but  proper  feelings  either  towards 
God  or  to  his  brother,  after  God  had  shown  that  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  service  which  he  proffered  ;  or  had  it  been  any 
of   Cain's   God-denying    and    God-forgetting    descendants,    it 
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might  be  regarded  as  the  proper  retribution  of  their  sins,  and 
accordingly  death  would  present  only  its  dark  aspect.  Not 
so,  however,  when  the  very  first  who  passed  under  its  dismal 
shadow  was  one  of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  and  wIkj 
had  only  shortly  before  been  recognised  in  some  special,  un- 
mistakeable  manner,  as  a  man  to  whom,  and  to  whose  reli- 
gious services,  Jehovah  had  respect.  And  not  only  so,  but 
there  was  this  additional  cii'cumstance,  already  adverted  to, 
that  while  the  accepted  of  God  is  taken  away  in  the  very 
morning  of  his  days,  the  rejected  and  fratricide  is  allowed  to 
live  on,  propagating  the  race  and  building  cities. 

These  considerations  must  have  been  suggestive  of  correct 
ideas,  both  of  the  nature  of  death,  and  of  the  state  beyond  it. 
This  particular  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  if  it  did 
not  open  up  views  of  an  hereafter,  and  its  concomitant  retribu- 
tions, must,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  have  powerfully  undermined 
all  faith  in  the  equity  of  the  Divine  administration,  or  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  Divine  favour,  as  exhibiting  either 
an  indifference  or  an  impoteucy  in  God  to  secure  happiness 
for  such  as  he  had  acknowledged  as  his  people.  There  is 
ample  evidence,  however,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
parents  of  the  human  race  regarded  the  death  of  Abel,  at  the 
time  of  Seth's  birth,  that  they  had  no  misgiving  on  these 
points.  So  far  from  manifesting  any  weakness  of  faith,  or 
cherishing  doubts  as  to  the  Divine  character  and  administra- 
tion, there  was  every  indication  that  their  reliance  on  God's 
faithfulness  was  more  implicit  than  before.^  It  is,  therefore, 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  discerned  a 
bright  side  in  that  trying  dispensation,  which  made  it  still 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  life  which  they  had  so  strongly 
cherished,  and  which  now  assured  them  of  a  victory  not  only 
over  the  Serpent,  the  author  of  evil,  but  also  over  death  and 
the  grave.         « 

Moreover,  sltij  questions  which  might  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  early  and  violent  death  of  Abel,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility find  a  solution  in  the  subsequent  remarkable  histoiy  of 
Enoch.  Of  this  patriarch  it  is  said:  "And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  .   .   .  and  all  the  days  of  Enoch  %A'ere  three  hundred 

'  See  below,  Chap,  iv.,  Sect,  i.,  §  1. 
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sixty  and  five  years."  Witli  the  exception  of  Abel,  lie  was 
the  most  short-lived  of  the  fathers  of  the  old  world  ;  but  then 
the  usual  formula,  "and  he  died,"  which  invariably  accom- 
panies their  several  histories,  is  wanting  in  this  case,  and 
instead  of  it,  is  added,  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  and 
he  was  not,  for  God  took  him"  (Gen.  v.  22,  24). 

The  life  of  faith  which  Enoch  led,  described  as  "  walking 
with  God,"  was  obviously  of  a  far  higher  form  than  usual ;  an 
approximation  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  communion  of  heaven 
than  to  the  ordinary  and  frequently  marred  fellowship  with  God 
upon  the  earth.  It  Vv^as  a  renewal  of  the  interrupted  converse 
which  originally  subsisted  between  heaven  and  earth,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  term  ('^^l'O'?)  here  employed,  God  "  walked" 
according  to  His  custom,  in  the  garden  of  Eden  (chap.  iii.  8j. 
Still  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Enoch  ;  for  Noah  also,  who  "  found 
gi-ace  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,"  is  said  to  have  "  walked  with 
God"  (chap.  vi.  8,  9).  And  altliough  the  language  does  not 
indicate  the  same  closeness  of  fellowship  and  community  of 
feeling  as  the  terms  employed  respecting  Enoch,  Abraham 
too  was  directed  to  "walk  before"  God,  and  he  himself  refers 
to  this  as  a  characteristic  of  his  life  ;  and  Jacob  afterwards 
mentions  it  as  distiniruishinof  his  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(Gen.  xvii.  1  ;  xxiv.  40  ;  xlviii.  15).  From  all  that  is  stated 
of  Enoch,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  he  lived  even  more 
than  any  of  these  under  the  power  of  the  world  to  come. 
Still  the  peculiarity  in  his  case  is,  that  in  some  remarkable 
manner  he  passed  away  from  among  his  contemporaries  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  common  fate  of  the  race.  "  He  was 
not,"  (^3J\si,  comp.  Gen.  xlii.  13,  3G  ;  Job  vii.  8)  ;  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  as  Delitzscli^  observes,  without  sickness,  death,  or 
Viurial;  "for  God  took  him."  The  God  with  whom  he  walked 
took  him  to  himself^ 

Wliatever  obscurity  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
tenns  in  which  this  incident  is  described,  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  the  narrative  purported  that  Enoch's  removal 
from  the  earth  was  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  tlie 
other  antediluvian  patriarchs.  Whatever  mayhave  been  the  pre- 
cise circumstances,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  man  so  eminent 

'  Die  Genesis  ausgelegt,  p.  220.  ^  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriar.  i.  259. 
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for  piety  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  contem- 
poraries. If,  as  the  Mosaic  statement  is  interj)reted  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should 
not  see  death"  (Heb.  xi.  5),  the  fiict  of  his  translation  must  in 
all  probability  have  been  known  at  the  time,  just  as  in  the 
subsequent  case  of  Elijah,  of  which  certain  pre-intimations  had 
been  given  (2  Kings  ii.  8).  If  so,  there  was  thus  furnished  to 
men's  senses  a  visible  proof  of  another  state  of  existence 
awaiting  the  pious.  It  has  been  remarked  :  "  As  the  fate  of 
Abel  was  an  argument  addressd  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  so 
the  translation  of  Enoch  was  a  proof  to  their  senses,  as  it  were, 
of  another  state  of  life."^  Or  it  may  have  been  that  his  de- 
parture was  unobserved  by  human  eye  ;  possibly  it  was  as 
unseen  as  it  was  sudden,  still  the  very  absence  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  in  a  manner  so  mysterious  that  the  only  admis- 
sible conclusion  which  could  be  come  to  was,  that  "  God  had 
taken  him,"  must  have  acted  far  more  potently  in  conveying 
instructions  regarding  a  future  state,  and  even  a  resurrection 
of  the  body,  as  also  other  important  truths,^  than  any  mere 
dogmatical  statements  on  these  subjects,  however  clear  or 
expressive. 

§  3.    Other  Indications  of  a  Future  State,  and  of  Belief  in 
that  Doctrine. 

Following  the  historical  order,  the  next  intimation  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  is  an  expression  of  Abraham  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  })roceeding  to  carry  out  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
This,  it  will  be  found,  indicates  the  patriarch's  belief  in  the 
possibility  at  least  of  a  resurrection  in  general,  and  its  cer- 
tainty in  the  case  of  the  heir  of  promise,  whom  he  had  already 
given  up  as  dead :  "  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men, 
Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder 
and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you"  (Gen.  xxii.  5).  Isaac's 
return  is  here  as  confidently  promised  by  the  patriarch  as  his 
own.  Was  this  statement  made  merely  with  the  view  of 
quieting   any  uneasiness   of  the   servants,  while   the   speaker 

'  Peters,  Critical  Dissertation  on  the         ^  See  Ileidefrper,  Hist. Patriar.i.  263  ; 
Booi<  of  Job,  p.  272.     Lond.  1754.  and  also  Parens,  In  Genesin  Commen- 

tarius,  pp.  680-684.     Fraucof.  1604. 
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knew  that  he  gave  a  promise  which  could  not  be  realized,^  or 
was  he  cherishing  any  secret  expectations  that  the  sacrifice 
would  be  countermanded?  Neither  of  these  suppositions  can 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.  The  only  explanation  possible 
in  the  circumstances  is  that  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, that  Abraham  "  accounted  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
up,  even  from  the  dead  ;  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in 
a  figure"  (Heb.  xi.  1  9)  ;  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is 
general,^  and  is  not  to  be  limited  to  Isaac,  as  in  the  Eng. 
version,  by  the  supplement  hrtn — "  to  raise  A  iin  up."  This, 
and  various  other  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Israelitish  patri- 
archs, fully  warranted  the  notices  c<^ntained  in  the  same  Epistle 
as  to  their  belief  in  a  future  and  heavenly  state.  The  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  as  narrated  in  Genesis,  showed  how  much 
they  lived  under  the  influence  of  the  future ;  and  in  particular, 
that  "  they  desired"  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly," — 
a  country  better  than  that  of  Abraham's  nativity,  which  he 
abandoned  at  the  call  of  God  ;  better  than  Canaan,  the  pro- 
mised home  of  his  posterity  ;  in  short,  better  than  any  earthly 
territoiy  ;  for  they  confessed  that  they  were  "  strangers  and 
pilgrims"  on  the  earth. 

An  expression  of  frequent  occuiTcnce,  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxv.  8  ;  xxxv.  29  ; 
xlix.  33,)  and  others,  is,  "  He  was  gathered  to  his  people." 
This,  also,  is  an  indubitable  testimony  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  taught  in  the  Pentateuch.  That  this  phrase- 
ology is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  merely  intimating,  as  fre- 
quently alleged,  the  disj^osal  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  in 
the  family  sepulchre,  will  be  evident  from  various  considera- 
tions. First,  this  other  fact  is  also  distinctly  stated  in  the 
various  passages  just  quoted,  and  the  difference  of  the  terms 
is  very  marked.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  the  two  ideas  are 
especially  distinct,  as  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between 
his  death  and  burial ;  yet,  immediately  on  his  "  giving  up  the 
ghost,"  it  is  added,  "  and  he  was  gathered  to  his  people."     In 

1  Parens:     "  Vidctur  simulatione  et  ham  could  not  abandon." — Theol.  Com. 

mendacionoucarereejussermo." — Com.  i.  227.    Compare  Heidegger,  Hist.  Pat. 

in  Genesin,  p.  1284.     So  also  Calvin,  ii.  200. 

How  nnich  better  Baumgarten:    "It  is  ^  Delitzsch,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraer, 

the  expression  of  the  hope  which  Abra-  p.  558.     Leip.  1857. 
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the  case  of  Abraham,  again,  whose  bones  never  mingled  with 
tliose  of  his  ancestors,  having  been  preceded  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  only  by  his  wife,  the  expression,  if  limited  to  the 
mere  disposal  of  the  body,  would  be  exceedingly  inai)propriate. 
And  still  more  so  as  applied  to  Aaron  (Num.  xx.  24)  and  to 
Moses,  (Deut.  xxxii.  50,)  both  of  whom  were  buried  where 
none  of  their  kindred  ever  reposed.^  Further,  in  cases  where 
the  historian  refers  merely  to  the  fact  of  interment,  he  simply 
states,  they  died  and  were  buried,  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6,  and 
Gen.  1.  24-26,  compared  with  Josh.  xxiv.  29,  30).  The  two 
ideas  are  combined  in  the  notice  of  the  death  of  David,  (1  Kings 
ii.  J  0,)  although  the  expression  is  different  from  that  used  in 
the  Pentateuch  :  vnbs-Dy  23^'»i,  "  He  lay  with  his  fathers,  and 
was  buried  in  the  city  of  David."  The  former  expression  may 
refer  subsequently  more  to  the  disposal  of  the  body ;  it  being 
afterwards  a  matter  of  great  consideration  for  the  Israelitish 
monarchs  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  but  it  evi- 
dently cannot  be  so  understood  here. 

With  this  idea  of  an  assemblage  of  the  departed  was 
closely  connected  the  term  "  Sheol,"  the  place  of  the  departed, 
often  but  erroneously  rendered  the  grave?  The  fii-st  occur- 
rence of  this  term  is  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  85,  where  Jacob,  refusing 
to  be  comforted  for  the  loss  of  Joseph,  declared,  "  I  will  go 
down  into  Sheol  unto  my  son  mourning."  The  patriarch  here 
expresses  his  expectation  of  a  union  with  Joseph,  of  being 
associated  with  him  in  place  and  condition.  That  he  did  not 
allude  to  the  grave  as  answering  to  this  expectation,  must  be 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  considered  Joseph  had  been 
devoured  by  wild  beasts — a  circumstance  in  itself  which  pre- 
cluded the  thought  of  his  being  joined  with  him  in  burial. 
In  another  instance  reference  is  made  to  persons,  by  a  Divine 
judgment,  going  down  alive  into  Sheol,  (Num.  xvi.  30,  33). 
These,  and  numerous  other  instances,  prove  that  Sheol  desig- 
nated a  place  where  it  was  supposed  the  dead  were  congre- 

•  Boettchcr,  De  Inferis,  vol.  i.,  p.  5fi.  This  is  doubtful.     Accordinfj  to  Ilenp- 

Dresdte,  184(5.  stenberg,  '"the  l)ones  are  scattered,  as 

^  Psalm  cxli.  7  has  been  adduced  as  it  were,  at  the  mouth  of  Sheol,  into 

an  instance  where  such  is  its  significa-  which    the   souls    have   descended." — 

tion,  (Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Ap.,  1857,  p.  178).  Com.  on  Psalms,  iii.  514. 
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gated  in  a  state  of  consciousness/  the  cliaracter  of  which,  as 
respected  happiness  or  misery,  depended  on  the  previous  con- 
duct of  the  individuals.  This  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
prayer  of  Balaam  :  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  latter  end  be  li^e  his,"  (Num.  xxiii.  10).  Tliis 
lano-uao-e  expressed  the  conviction,  that  while  death  was,  in 
itself,  an  event  common  to  all,  there  was  yet  an  important 
distinction  in  the  death  of  those  of  whom  God  approved, 
n^l,  comp.  Deut.  xii.  xii.  24,)  which  made  it  desirable  to 
participate  in  such  a  lot.^  The  truth  to  which  Balaam  here 
gave  utterance,  had  been  already  not  obscurely  intimated  in 
the  history  of  Enoch,  for  that  patriarch's  walking  with  God 
is  placed  so  designedly  and  emphatically  in  connexion  with 
his  translation  to  God,  as  to  declare  that  for  the  pious  there 
is  an  everlasting  life  and  walk  with  God — an  enjoyment 
arising  from  communion  with  him. 

Indeed,  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  people  as  recorded  in 
the  Pentateuch,  God  revealed  hi qi self  so  full  of  grace,  entered 
into  such  intimate  relations  with  them,  that  the  connexion 
could  not  be  regarded  as  of  a  temporary  character.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  here  a  pledge  that  He  would  preserve 
them  to  eternal  life,  so  that  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  so  far  as  it  was  revealed,  there  was  always  connected 
that  of  retributions.  The  former  is  nowhere  conceived  of  as 
a  bare  immortality.  Its  character  was  determined  not  only 
by  the  considerations  already  adverted  to,  but  also  by  the 
doctrine  of  temporal  retributions,  which  none  will  question  is 
largely  declared  in  the  Pentateuch ;  so  much,  indeed,  that 
many  have  concluded  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  retributions 
held  forth  in  the  law.  The  doctrine  of  temporal  retributions 
constitutes  a  foundation  for  immortality,  and  the  retributions 
tlierewith  connected.  It  does  so  from  the  obvious  fact,  that 
retribution  is  only  imperfectly  carried  out  in   this  world,  as 

>  Boettcher,  De  Inferis,  vol.  i.,  p.  72.  die  in  a  mature  old  age,  after  a  life  of 

Sheol,  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  118.  health  and  peace,  with  all  my  posterity 

3  Menasseh   Ben    Israel,  De   Resur.  flourishing  about  me ;  as  was  the  lot  of 

IMort.,  pp.  69,  70.    See  also  Alexander-,  the  righteous  observers  of  the  law." — 

Connexion,  p.  116.    Warburton's  para-  Divine  Leg.  of  Moses,  B.  vi.  3,  vol.  iii., 

phrase   of   this   passage   is   a   notable  140.     Lond.  1846. 
Kpecimeu  of  jejune  criticism:  "Let  me 
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was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Cain  and  Aliel. 
already  noticed,  as  well  as  in  numerovis  othcir  instances  oceui- 
ring  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  requires  another  scene 
for  its  completion,  and  for  coiTCcting  those  apparent  irregu- 
larities wliicli  may  attend  its  exercise  here. 

As  further  bearing  on  the  subject  of  a  future  .state  may 
be  noticed  the  charge  prohibiting  the  Israelites  from  making 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead, — a  prohibition  deemed  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  is  thrice  repeated  in  the  law  (Lev. 
xix.  28;  xxi.  5  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2).  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
given  most  fully :  "  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your-  Ood ; 
ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between 
your  eyes  for  the  dead."  Then  follows  the  reason  for  this  in- 
junction: "  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 
and  the  Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  j)eople  unto 
himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the  earth." 

Among  various  nations  of  anti(i[uity,  it  was  customary  to 
give  expression  to  grief  for  the  dead  in  the  most  passionate 
form,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  and 
even  lacerating  the  person.^  And  notwithstanding  the  charge 
to  the  contrary,  similar  customs  prevailed  extensively  among 
the  Hebrews  themselves  during  the  decline  of  the  monarchy 
(Jer.  xvi.  6).  Laceration  of  the  person  marked  the  worship  of 
Moloch  and  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  28)  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
connexion  between  these  practices  and  the  extravagant  ex- 
])ressions  of  grief  for  the  dead  referred  to  in  the  law.  Tiie 
former  were,  doubtless,  connected  with  false  apprehensions  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  while  the  latter,  in  all  Kkelihood,  sprung 
fi-om  mistaken  views  of  a  future  state.  If  so,  the  purpose  of 
the  law  on  this  subject  may  have  been  to  admonish  the  Is- 
raelites that  their  peculiar  relation  to  God  was  not  limited  to 
this  life,  or  liable  to  inteiTuption  l>y  death  ;  and  they  were 
therefore  called  upon  to  avoid  a  practice  which  ill  accorded  witli 
such  convictions.  Such  is  the  view  entertained  of  this  precejit 
by  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  themselves  ;^  and  it  is  worth v  of 


'  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebrscorum,     quasi  plane    interiissent,   nti  va.s    ali- 
Lib.  II.,  cap.  xiii.,  p.  322.     llagnc,  1(J86.     quod  tigulinum,  quod  coiifractuni,  red- 

-  Manasseh  Ben-Israel :  "  Noliteeum     integrari  non  potest." — l>e  Ream:  Mvr- 
in  modum  lugere  ac  pbmgere  mortem     tuoi  urn,  m>.  70,  71. 
euruni,  ([ui  in  vita  sua  vobis  cari  lucre, 
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remark,  that  even  Spencer,  w^io  will  not  be  charged  with 
entertaining  extravagant  conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
law,  admits  that  there  is  here  reference  to  a  future  life.^  It 
may  be  some  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  Roman  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  enjoined  the  moderation  of  grief  at  fu- 
nerals, and  in  particular  forbade  lacerating  the  flesh  for  the 
dead, — a  prohibition  supposed  to  be  grounded  on  the  hopes 
entertained  by  the  Romans  of  a  future  though  natural  life. 
The  Mosaic  admonition  may  thus  correspond  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament :  "  Now  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow 
not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope"  (]  Thess.  iv.  1 3). 
The  characteristic  which  is  here  required  to  mark  the  Christian 
believer  is  only  a  higher  form  of  what  was  formerly  expected 
of  God's  ancient  covenant  people. 

It  was  an  abuse  of  the  belief  of  an  existence  after  death 
that  led  to  the  practice  of  necromancy,  which,  judging  from 
the  express  prohibitions  on  that  subject  occurring  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Lev.  xix.  31;  xx.  6,  27;  Deut.  xviii.  9-12;  comp.  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  7-11)  must  have  been  very  prevalent.  Such  an 
abuse  of  the  truth,  however,  plainly  assumed  that  the  Israelites, 
during-  the  Mosaic  ase,  held  that  the  human  soul,  after  death, 
existed  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  possession  of 
various  powers.  It  thus  adds  to  the  other  evidence,  already 
adduced,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  not  only  taught  in 
the  Mosaic  writings,  but  that  it  was  also  received  by  the 
Israelites  from  the  earliest  times. 

True,  the  doctrine  may  not  be  directly  or  dogmatically 
stated,  but  that  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  method 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  usually  conveys  its  doctrinal  truths 
in  the  historical  notices,  or  through  the  religious  institutions 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  doctrine  in  that  work,  if,  as  alleged  by 
Whitby,^  Warburton,^   and  others,  the  Israehtes  deduced  it 

1  Spencer:  "  Ciiravit  Deus,  ut  popii-  fidem  retinere."— Ze^.  ZTei.,  lib.  i     13, 

Ins  ejus  leges  aliquas  dolori  suo  figeret,  §  2,  p.  326. 

,et  sic  amissos  dcfleret,  ut  ipsa  luctus  ^  Com.  on  New  Testament ;  note  on 

sui  in  moderatione  testatum  daret,  se  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

vitiv.  futurte  spem  et  providentise  divinaj  ^  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  153. 
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more  as  an  inference  from  other  truths  than  from  any  direct 
statements,  for  if  the  inference  was  correct,  there  certainly 
must  have  been  some  gi'ound  for  it  in  their  Scriptures.  The 
doctrine  was  thus,  anyhow,  there  ;  and  there  need  be  no  con- 
troversy as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  communicated. 
Still  this,  with  the  complementary  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
was  not  at  all  doubtfully  expressed  by  the  intimations  afford- 
ed of  man's  original  and  prospective  relation  to  God,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  considered,  and  on  others  a  few  remarks 
will  here  be  subjoined. 

Thus,  for  conveying  to  the  readers  of  the  Pentateuch  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  no  representation  could  be  more 
expressive  than  the  statement  that  man  was  created  "  in  the 
image  of  God,"  with  the  further  notice,  that  his  person  was 
constituted  of  a  body  formed  from  "the  dust  of  the  ground," 
and  an  animating  principle  derived  from  the  "breath"  or 
"  spirit"  of  the  Creator,  and  which  in  its  totality  formed  the 
Divine  image.  Now,  if  the  argument  deducible  from  this 
statement  have  any  value  as  a  proof  of  the  permanency  of  one 
part  of  this  complex  structure,  it  must  apply  equally  to  the 
other,  for  the  idea  of  the  image  of  God  does  not  consist  in 
either  of  the  parts  singly,  or  in  a  state  of  segregation,  but 
only  in  the  two  in  a  state  of  union  and  activity. 

The  same  truth  is  further  affirmed  by  the  character  of 
God,  as  exhibited  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  by  the 
relation  which,  it  was  represented.  He  sustained  to  his  people 
as  their  God.  This  is  the  argument  employed  by  our  Lord 
with  the  Sadducees  for  proving  not  merely  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  "but  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  this 
argument  it  was  intimated,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  Jewish 
sceptics,  that  the  ground  of  their  unbelief  consisted  in  their 
not  duly  recognising  the  Divine  Omnipotence  in  its  bearing 
on  this  Scriptural  doctrine.  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God,"  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  But  this 
omnipotence  appears  there  not  as  a  mere  abstract  energy,  but 
as  the  power  of  a  personal  God,  as  He  is  revealed  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  earliest 
record  of  his  dealings  with  his  people,  and  of  the  origin  of 
his  relation  to  them  as  their  God.  And  next,  our  Lord 
argues :  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have 
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ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying, 
I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  hving," 
(ver.  31,  32).  The  arguments  and  ilkistrations  are  here  taken 
entirely  from  the  Pentateuch.  As  recorded  by  Mark,  (chap, 
xii.  26)  there  is  brought  out  more  distinctly  the  fact  of  the 
reference  to  "the  book  of  Moses  ;"  and  in  Luke  xx.  38,  to  the 
notice  of  God's  relation  to  his  people,  is  added  :  "  for  all  live 
unto  him,"  showing  more  clearly  its  mutual  character. 

The  relation  of  God  to  these  patriarchs,  it  is  intimated, 
had  not  ceased  on  their  departure  hence;  it  was  not  tempo- 
rary, but  permanent.  On  this  account,  long  after  their  de- 
cease, God  still  designated  himself  their  God  ;  and  conversely, 
it  is  implied,  that  the  very  use  of  such  a  designation  required 
the  continued  existence  of  those  to  whom  God  thus  stood 
related.  The  expressions,  Qsog  wKpuv,  and  ^wi/rwj/,  are  not  to  be 
I'eferred  to  the  T^iass  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living  respectively, 
but  to  the  patriarchs  mentioned ;  and  the  whole  should  be 
rendered,  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  dead  persons — since  he  calls 
himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  after  Abraham's  death — but  of 
those  who  are  living."  Then  the  idea  added  by  Luke  is 
strikingly  appropriate  :  "  for  all  live  to  him."  For,  after  the 
relation  of  God  to  his  people  has  been  pointed  out  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  name,  attention  is  "directed  to  their  relation  to 
Him  ;  and  in  this  union  they  enjoy  the  "  immortality"  of  Him 
who  alone  essentially  possesses  it,  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).^ 

From  the  argument  of  our  Lord  on  this  occasion,  an  im- 
portant light  is  shed  on  the  first  announcement  in  the  deca- 
logue, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  (Ex.  xx.  2).  This  declaration 
obviously  embraces  the  same  fundamental  principle  as  that 
just  considered,  with  this  addition,  that  it  is  liere  presented 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  a  wider  application. 
The  relation  into  which  God  entered  with  the  patriarchs,  when 
He  was  "  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,"  (Heb.  xi.  1 6), 
is  here  extended  to  the  several  members  of  their  posterity ; 
and  it  is  of  the  more  importance  from  the  very  place  which 
its  announcement  occupies,  introductory  to,  and  constituting 
the  very  foundation  of  the  law  in  its  covenant  form,  and  of 

'  Olshausen,  Gospels,  E.  T.,  vol.  iii,,  p.  196.     Edin.  1849. 
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the  whole  Mosaic  economy.  The  very  law,  which  in  one 
aspect  was  "  found  to  be  unto  death,"  (Rom.  vii.  1 0,)  contained 
in  it,  as  announced  from  Sinai,  the  seed  of  immortality,  and 
the  assurance  of  a  resurrection.  The  Mosaic  economy  was 
thus  seen  presenting  a  promise  and  a  pledge  of  everlasting 
blessedness  to  all  who  stood  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God.^ 

How  this  truth,  thus  variously  presented,  operated  in  ages 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  has  been  already  seen,  in  regard 
both  to  the  death  of  Abel,  and  the  trial  of  Abraham  when 
called  to  offer  Isaac.  The  latter  was  a  particularly  notable 
case.  And  it  is  important  to  observe  how  the  veiy  difficulty 
to  reconcile  the  object  of  his  journey  to  the  land  of  Moriali 
witAi  the  expectations  cherished  regarding  Isaac,  not  unwar- 
rantably, but  upon  God's  own  word,  may  have  itself  supplied 
tlie  ground  of  assurance  which  was  expressed  in  the  terms, 
"  We  will  come  again  to  you."  These,  as  already  remarked, 
were  not  mere  words  used  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  attend- 
ants, or  to  stop  further  inquiiy.  They  were  the  expression  of 
the  patriarch's  firm  conviction,  though  he  might  not  venture, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  even  to  himself  the  precise  mode  whereby 
his  expectations  should  be  verified.  He  had  evidently  no 
thought  when  he  said  to  his  son,  "  God  will  provide  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt-oflering,"  that  the  victim  should  be  any  other  than 
Isaac  himself;  and  yet  he  cherished  the  conviction  that  he 
should  be  restored  even  from  the  ashes  of  the  altar.  The 
expiration  of  "  the  breath  of  life,"  the  pouring  out  of  the  life- 
blood  by  the  sacrificial  knife,  or  even  the  dissipation  of  the 
elements  of  the  body  by  the  fire  of  the  altar — a  dissipation 
more  marked  and  complete  than  that  arising  from  mingling 
with  its  original  dust,  presented,  it  would  appear,  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  Abraham's  faith  in  a  resurrection.  This  was 
his  support  in  the  discharge  of  the  trying  duty  imposed  upon 
him,  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  very 
])romises  antecedently  made  to  him  regarding  Isaac.  He  .ac- 
counted "  that  God  was  able  to  raise  from  the  dead  ; "  and  so 

'  Witsius:   "Quando  Deus   hominis  ex  gratia  liomini  donat,  donat  ei  oiu- 

lieccatoris  Deus  sit,  tunc  sit  illi  quod  nia.     Nam  ipse  est  omnia." — (Ecftuo- 

sil)i  ipsi  est.     Quid  autcm  est  sibi  ipsi  ?  mia  Fa-denim,  Lib.  iii.  2,  §  5,  p.  200. 

Sine  dubio   fons   a;ternaj   et   consuni-  Leovard.  1077. 
mato;  beatitatis.     Deus  quum  se  ipsum 
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he  avoided  the  error  with  respect  to  Divine  Omnipotence, 
which  was  seen  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Sadducean  scepticism 
touching  the  resurrection. 

In  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  made  to  Abraham, 
in  the  words,  "  AJl  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed,"  and  "  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee,"  &;c.  (Gen.  xiii.  1  5  ;  xvii.  8)  ;  and  repeated 
in  similar  terms  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  (xxvi.  3  ;  xxxv.  1 2), 
some  writers  find  an  additional  intimation  of  a  future  life.  A 
personal  possession  being  promised  to  each  of  the  patriarchs 
successively,  while  actually  they  never  obtained  any  inherit- 
ance in  the  land,  it  is  therefore  arg-ued  that  this  "  could 
scarcely  fail  to  impress  them  and  their  more  pious  descendant's 
with  the  conviction,  that  higher  and  more  important  relations 
were  included  under  those  in  which  they  stood  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  during  their  earthly  sojourn,  and  such  as  required 
another  order  of  things  to  fulfil  thera."'^  That  the  patriarchs 
entertained  such  convictions,  and  that  they  recognised  Canaan 
a,s  the  type  of  "  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly"  (Heb. 
xi.  1 6),  can  admit  of  no  question ;  and  for  such  a  belief 
sufficient  ground  was  given  in  the  considerations  already  ad- 
verted to.  It  is,  however,  very  problematical  whether  it  was 
at  all  promoted  by  any  distinction  discernible  between  the 
expressions  "  to  thee,"  and  "  to  thy  seed."  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  terms  of  the  promise  vary  ;  the  reference  being  some- 
times only  to  Abraham's  seed  (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  at  other  times 
only  to  himself  (chap.  xv.  7) ;  and  yet,  on  the  ratification  of 
the  covenant  which  followed  the  latter  announcement,  it  is 
added,  "  In  that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land'"  (ver. 
18).  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  patriarchs  entertained  the  idea 
that  they  should  personally  possess  Canaan,  as  expressed  in 
the  promise.  Indeed,  Abraham  was  distinctly  informed  that 
it  was  not  until  the  fourth  generation  that  his  posterity 
should  be  put  into  possession  of  it  (Gen.  xv.  1  3,  fee),  and 
therefore  no  incongruity,  such  as  has  been  suggested  from  not 
obtaining  a  personal  possession,  was  likely  to  be  felt.  The 
explanation  of  the  promises  of  the  land  to  the  patriarchs  them- 

'  rairbairn,  Typology,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 
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selves  is  found  in  the  relation  which,  as  remarked  in  another 
case,  subsists,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch, 
between  parents  and  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  for  suffi- 
cient evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  doctrines 
of  a  future  state  and  a  resurrection  are  taught  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  were  believed  from  the  earliest  times.  It  may, 
liowever,  be  noticed  in  conclusion,  that  the  considerations  on 
which  it  is  chiefl)'"  attempted  to  establish  an  opposite  view  are  : 
1.  That  the  primary  and  more  prominent  sanction  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  was  temporal  rewards  and  punishments ; 
and  2.  That  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  Christ 
"brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel"  (2  Tim.  i.  1  0). 

With  regard  to  the  fii-st  of  these  arg-uments,  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  1.  That  as  applied  to  the  prejudice  of  the  law,  it 
proceeds  somehow  on  the  assumption  that  temporal  retribu- 
tion is  antagonistic  to  or  excludes  future  retribution.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  antagonism  of  this  kind,  the  two  ai-e 
quite  compatible,  and  temporal  retribution  is  as  explicitly 
presented  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  any  passage  of  the  Old, 
and  in  conjunction  with  future  retribution  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). 
Indeed,  the  former  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  latter. 
Without  belief  in  the  one  there  can  be  no  faith  in  the  other.^ 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  at  the  very  first  stages 
of  revelation,  firmly  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  outward  retri- 
bution, preparat(ny  to  the  fuller  disclosures  reserved  for  an 
after  period.  As  has  been  remarked,  "  It  was  the  primary 
aim  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  to  plant  deeply  in  mans 
heart,  and  that  by  painful  and  protracted  discipline,  the  grand 
conception  of  God's  perfect  truthfulness,  and  the  unswerving 
justice  of  His  rule;  and  never  till  this  object  was  attained 
could  faith  in  immortality,  as  now  unveiled  to  us  by  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  have  been  fostered  in  the  church  of  God  to 
any  salutary  purpose."^  2.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
fact  of  the  Mosaic  code  being  intended  for  the  regulation  of 
the  national,  no  less  than  the  individual  life,  necessarily  gavt- 


'  Hengstenberg,  Authentic,  E.  T.  ii.         '  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Mas- 
487.  ters,  Tt.  iv.  p.  141. 
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a  j)vomiuence  to  the  doctrine  of  temporal  retribution,  especially 
in  such  passages  as  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xx\iii.,  for  commu- 
nities as  such  can  be  affected  in  no  other  way.  3.  While,  how- 
ever, temporal  retiibution  constituted  a  very  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  law,  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  assume  that  sucli 
formed  its  primary  sanction.  The  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch 
on  that  point  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  notice  of  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  the  law  in  Eden,  and  which,  presented 
afresh  in  the  several  intimations  above  considered  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  was  assumed  throughout,  and  is  found, 
indeed,  to  be  identical  under  the  successive  dispensations,  in- 
cluding equally  that  of  the  Gospel.^ 

The  second  argument,  again,  is  even  less  conclusive.  For 
if'  the  statement  be  taken  absolutely  it  proves  too  much  ;  for 
it  would  then  apply  to  the  Psalms  and  the  prophetic  writings, 
as  well  as  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  thus  deny  that  there  was 
any  acquaintance  with  the  truths  to  which  it  refers  up  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  ministry, — a  view  refuted  by  the  Gospel  his- 
tory itself,  which  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saddn- 
cees,  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state  and  a  resurrection  were 
fully  entertained  by  the  Jewish  community.  It  is  evident 
that  the  statement  in  2  Tim.  i.  J  0  must  be  taken  with  the 
same  limitation  as  John  i.  17:  "  The  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  gTace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  where  the  contrast 
points  only  to  the  larger  exhibition  of  grace  and  truth  under 
the  Gospel,  as  the  development  or  embodiment  of  what  the 
Mosaic  economy  merely  shadowed  forth,  without  at  all  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  such  under  that  older  dispensation.  In- 
deed all  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament  have  their  root  or 
germ  in  the  Old,  and  even  in  the  'Pentateuch  ;  and  it  is  only 
from  overlooking  the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume  that  the  notion  could  originate, 
that  any  neiv  doctrine,  strictly  speaking,  has  emanated  from 
our  Lord  or  his  Apostles. 

'  See  below,  Cliap.  v.,  Sect.  3. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

god's    remedy  for  fallen  man — i.   THE  PLAN  OF 
REDEMPTION. 

THE  preceding  chapter  had  respect  chiefly  to  the  general 
intimations  of  what  man  is  in  his  present  fallen  condi- 
tion, so  difierent  from  that  in  which  he  was  created,  and  also 
from  that  which  awaits  him  in  the  future,  although  upon  this 
latter  point  the  Pentateuch  afforded  comparatively  little  light. 
Still  the  expectations  cherished  from  the  earliest  period,  of  the 
blessings  to  result  from  God's  promised  interposition,  were 
not  inoperative.  Some,  it  was  seen,  recognised  in  that  pro- 
raise  life,  or  a  restoration  to  the  original  communion  with  Gotl  ; 
others,  a  mitigation  of  those  wearisome  labours  to  which  the 
curse  laid  upon  the  ground  subjected  them  ;  while  otheis, 
again,  as  the  truth  gTadually  unfolded  itself,  discerned  in  it  a 
deliverance  from  all  troubles,  and  in  that  expectation,  "  waited 
for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah."  This,  however  viewed,  was  the 
gi'eat  foundation  on  which  hope  rested,  and  which,  while  it 
supported  the  pious  amid  their  trials  and  difficulties,  directed 
their  lono-ino-s  to  the  future  as  that  which  should  witness  its 
realization.  It  thus  constituted  the  most  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  that  revelation  which  God  was  pleased  to  make 
of  Himself;  the  centre  from  which  all  the  other  purposes  re- 
vealed in  the  Pentateuch  issued,  or  towards  which  all  its  truths 
converged,  for  the  whole  economy,  both  in  its  history  and 
legislation,  was  engaged  in  eflecting  this  purpose. 

The  announcement  of  redemption,  or  the  deliverance  of 
man  from  the  .state  to  which  his  transgression  of  God's  law 
reduced  him,  was,  as  already  shown,  made  immediately  after 
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the  fall,  so  that  both  the  ruin  and  the  recovery  are  embraced 
in  the  same  Scriptural  narrative.  Questions,  however,  would 
immediately  arise  in  connexion  with  this  subject  as  regards 
the  time,  and  also  the  manner  of  the  realization  of  the  promised 
results,  on  which,  particularly  the  latter,  some  information,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would,  from  the  first,  be  indispensable. 

With  regard  to  the  time,  the  earlier  announcements,  it  is 
apparent,  gave  no  intimation,  and  when  revelation  began  to  shed 
its  light  on  this  particular,  it  was  only  to  show  that  it  was 
distant,  and  that  previous  to  its  advent  there  muvst  be  various 
protracted  preparations.  On  the  mode  of  redemption,  the 
early  prophecies  may  be  said  to  be  almost  equally  silent.  Tlie 
person  by  whom  the  work  should  be  accomplished  was  cleai'ly 
set  forth  in  his  relation  to  the  transgressors,  when  he  was 
described  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  action,  which  it  was  seen  needed  to  be  of  a  nature  to 
harmonize  God's  declarations  and  acts,  his  threatening  against 
sin,  and  his  dispensing  mercy  to  sinners,  nothing  further  is 
stated  than  that,  while  inflicting  a  deadly  wound  on  the  ser- 
pent, the  Redeemer  and  representative  of  mankind  must  him- 
self submit  to  suffering.  The  information  wanting  in  the 
prophecy  is,  however,  supplied  through  those  ordinances  by 
which  sinners  were  permitted  and  enabled  to  draw  near  to, 
and  maintain  communion  with  God.  Without  anticipating 
the  remarks  necessary  to  set  this  tiiith  in  its  proper  light,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  what  v/as  required  in  man's  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, feeling  he  had  to  do  with  law  and  a  moral  Gover- 
nor, was  not  so  much,  or  at  least  exclusively,  an  assurance  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Power  of  evil,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  reconciliation  with  an  offended  God,  through  satisfac- 
tion to  His  righteous  claims. 

Accordingly,  the  veiy  next  point  to  be  efxamined  in  connexion 
with  the  evolution  of  the  Divine  purposes  respecting  man  is  the 
light  which  the  Pentateuch  aflbrds  as  to  the  method  or  plan 
of  redemption,  in  the  historical  order  in  which  this  and  other 
truths  were  presented  from  time  to  time  ;  first  prior  to  the 
law,  and  then  under  it,  when  the  doctrine  was  at  once  raised 
to  a  far  higher  position  than  before. 
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Sect.  I.  Intimations  of  the  Plan  of  Redemption  prior  to 

THE  Law. 

Cloppenburg,  Schola  Sacrificiorum  Patriarchalium,  Opera  i.,  pp.  7-68.  Amstel. 
1G84. — Deyling,  De  Sacrificiis  llabelis  atqtie  Caiiii ;  Observationes  Sacrre, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  53-70.  Lips.  1737. — Faber,  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Expiatory 
Sacrifice.     Lond.  1827. 

The  Hebrew  ceremonial  law  was  exceedingly  complicated  ; 
its  ordinances  were  so  numerous,  diversified,  and  exacting,  as 
to  render  it  an  intolerable  yoke  to  those  who  were  subjected 
to  it,  (Acts  XV.  1 0).  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  from 
ignorance  or  misapprehension  of  its  purposes  in  the  economy 
of  redemption,  many  should  deem  such  an  institution  un- 
worthy of  God,  and  undeserving  the  prominence  given  to  it 
in  what  purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  his  will.  It  certainly 
does  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  a  larger  space  is  de- 
voted to  such  details  as  those  wdiich  relate  to  tlie  construction 
of  the  Levitical  sanctuary,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  various 
appendages,  than  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  history 
for  several  thousand  years. ^  Yet  this  itself  is  suggestive  of 
the  inquiry,  Whether  this  seeming  disproportion  may  not  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  fact  that  those,  in  themselves 
trivial  matters,  have  a  more  intimate  bearing  on  the  object  of 
revelation  than  the  most  extended  history  of  the  universe, 
with  its  merely  physical  and  political  revolutions.  It  is  also 
strongly  felt  by  many  that  the  Hebrew  ritual,  with  which 
the  ceremonial  ordinances  were  all  more  or  less  connected, 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  simplicity  and  liberty  of  the 
gospel,  and,  as  some  maintain,  even  with  the  greater  freedom 
of  patriarchal  times  ;  but  then,  to  be  estimated  aright,  it  must 
be  viewed  not  simply  in  itself,  but  as  part  of  a  system.  To 
consider  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  entirely  new  or  isolated, 
would  be  wholly  to  miss  their  purpose  ;  but  when  viewed  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  earlier  intimations  of  Divine 
grace,  and  the  larger  announcements  reserved  for  a  time  then 


>  See  Witsius,  MisccL  Sac,  Lib.  ii.,  Dis.  i.,  §  i.,  pp.  394,  305.     Bahr,  Sym- 
bolik,  i.  75,  7G. 
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future,  tliis  ritual  will  be  found  to  vindicate  the  peculiar  form 
given  to  it,  and  its  place  in  the  record  of  redemption. 

The  central  principle  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  the  ordi- 
nance of  sacrifice,  for  on  that  depended  the  institution  of  the 
priesthood,  with  everything  pertaining  to  their  functions,  and 
their  relation  to  the  community.  But  sacrifice  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  law.  It  was  practised  with  Divine  approbation 
from  the  earliest  times,  although  in  a  simpler  form  than  was 
afterwards  prescribed.  It  was,  however,  at  all  times  the  great 
element  in  the  worship  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  as 
Avell  prior  to  as  under  the  law. 

§  J.  The  Oferings  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

Upon  the  intimation  of  the  birth  of  the  first  two  brothers 
— the  sons  of  Adam — follows  a  notice  of  the  respective  call- 
ings to  which,  on  reaching  manhood,  they  betook  themselves. 
Nothing  is  recorded  of  their  childhood  or  youth,  of  the  paren- 
tal instructions,  and  other  matters  whereby,  as  appears  from 
the  sequel,  their  characters  were  so  differently  moulded  ;  and 
even  this  is  mentioned,  it  would  appear,  only  for  its  bearing 
on  the  account  of  the  offerings  which  they  brought  to  the 
Lord,  (Gen.  iv.  1,  2).  Next  is  a  notice  of  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Their  views  upon  this  point  are  not  presented  in  formal 
statements  regarding  the  identity  or  diversity  of  their  belief, 
l)ut  are  set  forth,  according  to  the  usual  Scripture  method, 
by  a  record  of  certain  acts  which  they  performed,  the  import 
of  which,  it  was  assumed  by  the  writer  of  Genesis,  was  per- 
fectly well  understood  by  his  Hebrew  readers  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  sacrifice. 

What  chiefly  deserves  attention,  in  this  first  notice  of 
primeval  worship,  is — 1.  The  fact  that  there  was  some  stated 
place  of  public  worship.  That  there  was  a  specific  recognised 
locality  where  God  manifested  his  presence,  is  proved  by  the 
expression,  "  brought  an  offering  to  Jehovah,"  (ver.  8) ;  ^  ^5''2^, 
or  its  equivalent  p^  ^''?D,  being  the  usual  Levitical  form,^  (Lev. 
iv.  5  ;  Isa.  xhii.  23).  Yet  undue  stress  must  not  be  laid  on 
this ;  f  '^"'^[i   may  refer  as  well  to  a  peison   (1   Sam.  ix,  7  • 

•  Biilir,  Symbolik,  ii.,  305,  306. 
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XXV.  27)  as  to  a  place.  But  that  it  is  here  to  be  taken  locally 
is  evident,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Cain's  feelings  at 
the  prospect  of  exile,  as  driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hid  from  the  face  of  Jehovah,  (ver.  1 4),  and  the  notice ; 
"  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,"  njn^  ''^ppp^ 
compared  with  nin^  ^JDp,  (Lev.  iv.  15,)  the  place  whither  offer- 
ings required  to  be  brought.  2.  There  were  stated  seasons  of 
public  worship.  So  much  is  implied  in  the  expression  :  "  It 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  days,"  (p''Pl  TT.P)  ;  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  period  thus  indicated.  The 
words  point  to  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  (Gen.  viii.  6  ;  see  also  1  Kings  xvii.  7,  comp. 
with  xviii.  1,)  rendered  more  definite  in  Jer.  xiii.  6,  by  the 
addition  of  ^''?1.,  many.  In  the  present  instance,  some  take 
the  reference  to  be  to  the  week,  a  cycle  which  the  histoiy  of 
the  creation  and  of  the  flood  sliOAvs  to  have  been  early  in  use  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  applies  to  the  year ;  ^  for  such 
seems  to  be  the  import  of  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  20. 
And  3.  There  were  prescribed  rites  as  to  the  w"ay  of  approach 
to  God.  This  may  be  inferred  with  far  more  certainty  than 
is  attainable  with  regard  to  either  of  the  preceding  conclu- 
sions ;  but  as  this  leads  to  that  debatable  subject — the  origin 
of  animal  saciifice — such  observations  as  it  may  be  necessaiy 
to  offer  had  better  be  postponed,  until  the  nature  of  the  first 
recorded  offerings  be  considered,  and  the  Divine  judgment 
j)assed  upon  them. 

It  may,  however,  be  premised,  that  admitting  religion  to 
be  in  a  sense  natural  to  man,  springing  out  of  his  necessities, 
intellectual  and  moral,  so  that  he  must  worship,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  first  princi})le  in  revelation,  that  such  service  only 
is  acceptable  to  God  as  accords  with  his  own  prescribed  rule 
(Matt.  XV.  9).  It  is  therefore  antecedently  improbable  that 
man  was  ever  left  to  his  own  devices  in  this  important  matter. 
The  divine  origin  of  sacrifice  is  certainly  not  expressly  stated 
in  Scripture  ;  nor  is  this  strange  considering  the  place  it  held 
in  patriarchal  worship,  and  in  the  ritual  of  those  to  whom  the 
Bible  was  primarily  addressed  ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  from 
considerations  to  be  presently  adduced,  that  sacrifice  was  an 

•  L.  Capellus,  Notre  Critica;.  p.  331. 
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institution  of  Paradise,  and  so  from  the  fall  a  part  of  primeval 
worship.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  sacrifice  offered  by  Adam  ;  for  there  is  no 
notice  whatever  of  any  act  of  worship  by  the  parents  of  man- 
kind, and  yet  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  conclude  that  they 
never  engaged  in  such.  The  practice  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  probably  because  the  principle  in- 
volved in  such  acts  was  more  distinctly  brought  to  view  by 
the  diversity  of  the  offerings.  Even  here  it  is  only  inciden- 
tally noticed,  and  because  of  the  important  consequences  to 
which  on  this  occasion  it  led.  The  Divine  precept,  if  sucli 
there  was,  did  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  so  much  enjoin  animal 
oblations  as  point  out  the  import  of  the  rite,  leaving  it  to  the 
sinner's  own  convictions  to  avail  himself  of  it,  as  be  deemed 
needful.  If  so,  Cain's  procedure  was  less  the  violation  of  a 
command  than  the  disparagement  of  a  proffered  remedy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  this  v/as  probably  the  fu'st  time  that  the 
sons  of  Adam  presented  offerings  in  their  own  persons.  The 
offerings  were  evidently  contemporaneous,  and  were,  doubtless, 
presented  directly  by  the  brothers  themselves  ;  the  occasion 
being  some  epoch  or  anniversary  in  their  history. 

The  offerings  of  the  two  brothers  are  indifferently  named 
nnjp^  a  term  which  primarily  signifies  a  prcmid  brought  to 
secure  the  favour  of  a  superior  (Gen.  xxxii.  14  [1  3]  ;  1  Sam. 
X.  27  ;  Ps.  xlv.  13),  here  used  as  the  common  name  of  offer- 
ings presented  to  the  Lord,  though  under  the  law  more  strictly 
applicable  to  the  unbloody  offerings  as  contrasted  with  animal 
oblations,  similar  to  the  distinction  in  hupa  -/.aJ  dvalai  (Heb. 
V.  1).  Cain's  offering  consisted  of  "  the  fruits  of  the  ground," 
the  product  of  his  industry  and  skill  as  a  husbandman.  It 
was  thus  strictly  a  nmn  ;  it  was  one  which,  in  particular  cases, 
was  sanctioned  under  the  law ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to 
observe,  that  it  never  appears  again  in  the  primeval  or  patri- 
archal worship  ;  and  even  the  unbloody  offerings  of  the  law 
were  reaUy  connected  with  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  only 
case,  that  of  extreme  poverty,  where  an  animal  sacrifice  was 
dispensed  with  (Lev.  v.  11)  finding  its  complement  in  the  acts 
of  the  gTcat  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8  4).  Abel's  oftering, 
on  the  contrary,  was  an  animal  sacrifice,  consisting  of 
]rji^nm  '-UNS  n)-)^:!^,  a  selection  from   {p,  partitive),  the  first- 
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liiigs  of  his  flock,  and  from  (or,  namely,  1,  explicative),  the  fat 
of  them,^  that  is,  the  fattest  or  best  of  the  firstlings  ;^  and 
which,  although  not  so  stated,  must  obviously  have  been 
slaughtered. 

With  this  great,  and,  as  shall  appear,  fundamental  differ- 
ence, these  acts  presented  one  or  two  features  in  common,  of 
which  some  notice  must  be  taken  in  order  to  judge  correctly 
of  what  constituted  their  distinctive  characters.  First,  these 
tokens  of  religious  homage,  however  different  in  expression,  or 
in  the  principles  from  which  they  sprung,  were  preferred  to 
the  One  adorable  Being,  who  had  made  himself  known  as  the 
Author  of  creation,  and  also  of  redemption,  and  whom  the  liis- 
torian  names  Jehovah.  In  neither  case  was  there  idolatry  to 
provoke  the  jealousy  of  Him  who  wall  not  give  his  glory  to  an- 
other ;  nor,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  irreverent  profanity.  Again, 
the  gifts  presented  were  in  both  cases  the  offerer's  own  pro- 
perty. This  is  plainly  stated  as  regards  Abel ;  but  it  is  no 
less  implied  that  Cain's  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
was  the  product  of  his  labour  ;  and  so  both  alike  manifested 
an  interest  and  earnestness  in  the  matter, — indispensable  ele- 
ments in  all  sacrifice.  Like  David,  the}'-  did  not  offer  to  the 
Lord  that  which  cost  them  nothing  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).  And 
certain  it  is,  that  if  the  history  broke  off  here,  or  if  it  did  not 
otherwise  harmonize  with  the  scheme  of  revealed  truth,  there 
would  be  little  to  waiTant  the  ckawing  of  a  broad  demarkation 
between  the  devotional  sentiments  of  the  brothers.  If  any 
preference  were  to  be  evinced,  it  would  probably  be  in  favour 
of  Cain  as  the  first  to  engage  in  this  pious  exercise,  and  withal 
presenting  an  offering  more  rational  than  that  of  Abel,  and 
more  likely  to  find  acceptance  with  the  Deit}'-.  But  it  does 
not  stop  here  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  carries  out  these  first  prin- 
ciples consistently  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  and  so 
enables  the  reader  to  recognise,  at  the  outset  of  man's  history, 
the  difference  between  nature  and  grace  as  respectively  related 
to  the  plan  of  redemption,  or  the  way  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation 
with  God, 

The  origin  and  import  of  Cain's  oflering  is  explicable  on 
natural  principles.      Nature  teaches  that  there  is  a  God  ;  that 

'  Gesenius,  Grammar,  §  155. 

'  Magee,  Atonement,  note  Ix.,  Works,  i.  440.      Lond.  1812. 
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He  is  to  be  honoured  with  our  substance,  and  the  first-fruits 
of  our  increase  (Prov.  iii.  9)  ;  and  Cain's  oblation  may  have 
been  intended  as  an  expression  of  thanks  to  a  bountiful  and 
beneficent  Providence  for  crowning  with  blessings  his  agricul- 
tural labours.  This  reasoning  may  be  readily  admitted  ;  but 
how  will  it  apply  to  Abel  ?  It  is  a  superficial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory explanation,  which  maintains  that  the  brothers  naturally 
brought  of  that  which  constituted  their  respective  properties  ; 
for  however  that  may  account  for  Cain's  offering,  it  entirelj^ 
fails  with  regard  to  Abel,  whose  sacrifice,  it  were  easy  to  show, 
from  the  unsophisticated  perceptions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  period,  could  not  have  been 
suggested  by  reason,  being  contrary  to  the  very  instincts  of 
a  society,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  slaughter  animals  even  for 
food.^ 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  one  case  is  as  explicable  on 
natural  grounds  as  the  other,  still  the  fact  remains  that  Abel's 
ofiering  only  was  accepted.  That  the  diversity  of  the  ofier- 
ings  sprung  from  a  deeper  source  than  the  accidental  occupa- 
tions of  the  worshippers,  and  betokened  a  difierent  state  of 
mind,  is  shown,  apart  from  other  considerations,  by  the  Di- 
vine judgment  declared  regarding  them.  "  And  Jehovah 
had  respect  to  Abel  and  to  his  ottering  ;  but  to  Cain  and  to 
his  offering  he  had  not  respect,"  (ver.  4,  5.)  ny^'  "to  look," 
followed  as  here  by  %  is  to  look  favourably  at,  to  approve  of 
From  anything  apparent  in  the  history,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  Cain  was  at  this  time  what  might  be  called  a 
wicked  man,  or  that  his  character  differed  externaUy  from  that 
of  his  brother.  There  is  nothing  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
deficient  in  his  filial  and  fraternal  duties,  or  in  any  other 
moral  relation,  and  should  it  be  assumed  that  no  difference  of 
view  is  indicated  by  the  different  modes  of  worship,  such  cer- 
tainly is  marked  by  the  difference  of  reception.  This,  it  can- 
not be  too  emphatically  stated,  was  not  through  the  exercise 
of  mere  arbitrary  power,  or  by  a  display  of  sovereignty.    God's 

1  Grotius,  who  held  that  sacrifice  was  that  only  the  milk  and  the  wool  of  the 

of  human  origin,  found  it  so  difficult  to  flock  were  offered  (Annot.  in  Gen.  iv. 

account  for  animal  oblations  prior  to  4),  contrary  to  the  most  explicit  term? 

the  deluge,  that   he   denied   that   the  of  the  narrative.     See  Heidegger,  Hist, 

offering  of  Abel  was  such;  maintaining  Patriar.  i.  180,  181. 
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procedure  here  presents  no  anomaly  ;  but  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  principles  which,  on  the  showing  of  Scripture,  uni- 
formly regulate  his  treatment  of  sinners,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  there  has  been  ever  since  the  fall  only  one  way  of 
acceptable  worship. 

Tliis,  however,  reconducts  to  the  point  ah-eady  advei-ted 
iJi,  the  method  of  primeval  worship,  and  whether  it  was  pre- 
scribed by  God.  The  question,  "Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?"  (Mic. 
vi.  6),  would  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  which  pressed  on 
the  sinner's  convictions,  as  imperatively  demanding  a  reply, 
especially  after  the  exclusion  from  Paradise  and  the  Tree  of 
Life.  It  is  a  question,  too,  on  which  his  own  reasonings  could 
throw  no  satisfactory  light.  If  answered,  it  must  be  by  God 
Himself ;  and  He  did  so  by  furnishing  both  in  word  and  ordi- 
nance the  needed  instruction.  He  assured  man  of  mercy  and 
of  victory  over  the  enemy  through  whom  his  ruin  had  been 
wi'ought,  and  so  con\ancingly  that  our  fallen  progenitoi-s  relied 
with  implicit  confidence  on  the  promise.  The  victory,  it  was 
intimated  to  them,  was  to  be  achieved  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  a  representative  closely  related  to  them,  who  was  himself 
in  some  way  to  suffer  in  the  undertaking  (Gen.  iii.  1 5).  But 
with  this  assurance  of  a  final  triumph  there  was  in  the  pro- 
mise little  or  no  provision  for  relief  from  present  guilt,  which 
must  have  pressed  as  a  hea\^  burden  on  the  conscience,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise  and  the  location  of  the  Chei"ubim  in  the  room 
of  the  transgressors.  But  as  these  measures  themselves  were 
certainly  designed  primarily  at  least  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  sin  as  death  and  estrangement  from  God,  it  was 
obviously  necessary  in  a  revelation  of  grace  that  there  should 
be  some  discovery  of  the  method  whereby  the  attainder  could 
be  removed.  There  is,  Eiccordingly,  a  very  probable  ground 
for  expecting  some  such  intimation. 

Now,  mention  is  made  in  Gen.  iii,  21,  of  an  incident  of 
which  no  tolerable  explanation  can  be  given,  if  not  designed 
to  contribute  hght  as  to  the  way  of  acceptance  and  salvation. 
This  is  the  notice  of  "  coats  of  skin,"  as  the  clothing  provided 
by  God  for  the  fallen  pair.  This  it  cannot  be  doubted  was  a 
sjTnbohcal  act.     The  clothing  of  our  first  parents  by  the  hand 
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of  God  had  respect  to  more  than  the  investiture  of  the  body  ; 
it  was  symbolical  of  spiritual  things  and  a  provision  for  that 
guilt  felt  as  nakedness  or  exposure  to  Divine  wrath/  (Gen.  iii. 
7,  comp.  ii.  25.)  Were  it  merely  to  supply  a  physical  want, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  left  to  man's  own 
contrivance,  or  why  a  suitable  vegetable  production  should 
not  be  selected  in  preference  to  the  skins  of  animals  which 
necessitated  the  taking  away  of  life  at  a  time  when  animal 
food  was  not  allowed  as  an  article  of  human  diet.  Another 
circumstance  is,  that  no  probable  account  can  be  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  the  skins  of  which 
were  thus  appropriated,  were  disposed  of,  if  not  offered  in 
sacrifice  and  consumed  upon  the  altar.^  This  conclusion  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  various  considerations  touching  the  design 
of  sacrifice. 

From  its  very  nature  and  design,  as  unfolded  in  Scripture, 
sacrifice  must  have  been  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so  with 
the  first  announcement  of  redemption.  Two  great  principles 
had  been  established  through  man's  fall,  and  God's  promise 
with  respect  to  his  restoration :  first,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  This  had  been  announced  in  the  primal  threatening, 
and  its  truth  had  been  now  fully  attested  by  the  sinner's  ex- 
perience. Secondly,  that  God  designed  mercy  for  the  fallen. 
This  was  expressed  in  the  promise  relative  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  symbolically  exhibited  in  the  preservation  of  the 
tree  of  fife  now  associated  with  the  Cherubim.  In  the  Divine 
purposes  thus  announced,  Adam,  as  already  shown,  recognised 
"  life,"  notwithstanding  the  condemnation  in  which  he  had 
been  involved.  He  had  been  somehow  enabled  to  harmonize 
two  directly  opposite  principles.  To  contribute  to  this  recog- 
nition of  tlie  harmony  of  redemption  with  the  Divine  character 
so  necessary  a  support  to  faith,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
symbolism  of  Eden  prior  to  or  after  the  fall,  if  the  incident 
connected  with  the  coats  of  skin  be  excepted,  and  but  little 
direct  intimation  in  the  promise  itself.  The  latter  indeed 
announced  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  the  Adversary,  and  also 


I  Cloppenbiirg,    Schola    Sacrificio-         ^  Witsius,   Miscel.   Sacr.   Lib.  ii.  2, 
rum,  cap.  ii.,  §  4.     Op.  i.  p.  11.  §  12,  pp.  462,  463.    Magee,  Atonement, 

Works,  i.  454-457. 
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pointed  to  the  person  and  the  representative  character  of  tl it- 
Redeemer,  and  in  that  view  gave  an  indication  of  substitution 
and  suffering.  The  Divine  pur])oses  of  mercy  were  fully  an- 
nounced, but  it  was  important  to  show  that  this  did  not 
violate  the  other  principle  abeady  established. 

This  was  no  doubt  early  effected,  for  some  knowledge  of 
this  kind  was  indispensable  for  the  very  exei'cise  of  mercy. 
For  this  purpose  there  was  needed,  it  may  be  supposed,  a 
special  institution  to  embody  and  combine  those  two  ideas, 
and  so  to  harmonize  two  principles  in  themselves  antagonistic. 
This  combination  was  effected  by  sacrifice,  which  more  than 
ixny  other  ordinance  expressly,  and  by  its  frequent  repetition, 
continuously  exhibited  the  complex  idea  or  relation  of  tlie 
sinner's  desert  of  death  and  his  deliverance  from  it,  through  a 
substitutionary  arrangement  which,  on  the  first  express  men- 
tion of  it,  was  so  distinctly  marked  by  God's  approval,  as 
gives  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
his  own  special  institution.  The  idea  it  expressed  is  so  im- 
portant, and  of  so  fundamental  a  nature  in  the  scheme  of 
Divine  grace,  that  the  existence  of  faith,  or  at  least,  its  lively 
exercise,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  a  total  ignorance  of  it. 
The  life  of  another  substituted  in  the  room  of  that  which  ha<l 
been  righteously  forfeited,  testified  from  the  commencement  of 
the  dispensation  of  gTace  that  redemption  must  be  through 
death,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  "  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission," 
(Heb.  ix.  22).  How  explicit  and  convincing  this  testimony 
was,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  patri- 
archal history  there  is  no  recurrence  of  an  offering  resembling 
Cain's  ;  while  even  more  striking  is  the  impression  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  corruption  of  the  original  truth,  it 
made  on  the  large  portion  of  mankind  left  to  the  influences 
(if  heathenism,  as  witnessed  by  the  universal  prevalence,  from 
the  remotest  period,  of  sacrificial  rites,  as  a  mode  of  obtaining 
acceptance  with  the  gods.^ 

These  deductions  fi'om  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  expressly  confirmed  by  the 

'  Pyc  Smith  :  "  The  practice  of  offer-  universal  and  ancient." — Discourses  on 

ing  sacrifices  to  the  tnie  God,  or  to  fie-  the  Sac.  and  Priesthood  of  Christ,  p.  4. 

titious  divinities,  is  known  to  have  been  Lond.  1847. 
a  custom,  in  the  most  complete  sense, 
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testimony  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  the  first  re- 
corded sacrifice.  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness 
that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  liis  gifts  ;  and  by  it 
he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Abel's  offering 
was  more  excellent,  greater  as  to  importance  and  worth,  than 
Cain's,  -xXs/ova  dvslav  ■TTaea  Kd'/v.  That  it  was  so  characterised, 
because  more  valuable  in  itself,  or  because  selected  with  greater 
care,  is  a  supposition  utterly  unwarranted.  It  was  something 
not  of  a  relative  but  absolute  character,  which  disting-uished 
it  from  Cain's  offering.  This  was  nothing  else  than  the  fact 
of  its  being  an  animal  oblation,  {6iisia,)  and  not  the  fruits  of 
the  gi'ound,  and  that  it  was  thus  offered  by  faith.  Now  faith 
must  have  for  its  object  some  expression  of  the  mind  of  God  ;^ 
otherwise,  however  strong  the  conviction,  it  is,  as  regards 
spiritual  things  and  relations,  not  faith  but  fancy.  Now,  any 
such  expression  prior  to  that  time  as  to  the  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation, must  be  sought  in  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed, 
or  the  remarkable  provision  made  for  clotliing  with  coats  of 
skin  the  first  guilty  pair.  In  the  promise,  our  first  parents 
undoubtedly  discerned  a  deliverance  from  the  state  into  which 
they  had  been  brought  by  sin ;  but  nothing  can  with  any 
certainty  be  learned  from  their  statements  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  they  conceived  the  deliverance  should  be 
procured.  Only  they  had  intimation,  as  already  remarked, 
that  it  should  be  effected  through,  or  be  somehow  accom- 
panied with,  suffering.  But  now,  besides  the  general  ideas  of 
life  restored  to  a  condemned  and  perishing  race,  and  of  a 
human  Conqueror  through  whose  sufferings  the  lost  blessings 
should  be  recovered,  there  was  expressed  in  the  action  of 
Abel  the  more  definite  idea  of  substitution  and  of  atonement 
made  through  death — the  first  elements,  indeed,  of  the  life 
of  faith. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  comes  thus  suddenly 
into  view,  developed  to  an  extent  which  the  silence  ob- 
served as  to  the  origin  of  the  rite  or  its  practice,  previous  to 
tliis  occasion,  gave  little  reason  to  anticipate,  yet  this  only 
makes  it  the  more  imperative  to  connect  it  with  the  institu- 

>  See  Cloppenburg,  Schola  Sacr.,  pp.  26,  27. 
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tions  of  Eden,  from  which  Adam  had  deduced  his  idea  of  life, 
to  which  sacrifice  furnished  an  additional  support  as  well  avs 
exemplification.  By  his  sacrifice,  it  is  said,  Abel  still  speaks, 
sTi  Xaksi;  (d!  dvTTjg,  referring  to  dvffid,  and  not  to  T/ffr/g)  ;  it 
continues  still  to  proclaim  that  salvation  is  through  blood,  as 
it  had,  in  contrast  to  Cain's  eucharistical  offering,  from  the 
earliest  period  testified  that  for  sinners  there  was  no  other 
way  of  approach  to  God. 

Notice  must  here  be  taken  of  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  erroneously  deduced^  from  the 
expostulatory  language  of  God  to  Cain,  by  rendering  Y-P  ^^'^^, 
"  a  sin-offering  croucheth  at  the  door,"  ^  (ver.  7,)  and  assuming 
that  he  was  directed  to  offer  such,  and  in  that  way  obtain 
acceptance.  There  is  no  authority  for  taking  nxDn  in  this 
passage  in  the  sense  of  "  sin-offering," — a  secondary  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  no  doubt,  but  only  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  not  in  use  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Levitical  ritual.  It  is  so  applied  exclusively  to  an  animal  set 
apart  for  sacrifice  after  being  consecrated  by  imposition  of 
hands,  and  confession  of  sin  over  it ;  in  a  word,  "  made  sin," 
according  to  the  terms  ririN'  ^<t?npn  (Lev.  vi.  19,  ['2G]  ;  ix.  15,) 
not  well  rendered  in  the  English  version,  "  that  offereth  it  for 
sin,"  but  more  properly,  "  that  maketh  it  sin."  The  victim 
has  been  made  sin^ — made  to  represent  or  embody  it ;  just  as 
it  is  said  of  Christ,  on  the  very  jninciple  announced  in  the 
law,  vT£^  Tj/ji^uv  aij^aoTiav  Icto/tjctsv,  "  He  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us,"  (2  Cor.  V.  21,)  not  a  sinner,  or,  as  fi-equently  taken,  a 
sin-offering,  but  "  sin," — that  is,  its  representative.  Tliis  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  term  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  an 
animal  at  large  suitable  for  sacrifice,  and  can  be  used  only  of 
one  actually  consecrated,  which  is  obviously  not  the  case  in 
this  instance.  But  apart  from  this  objection,  to  say  that,  in 
the  event  of  Cain's  not  doing  well,  he  is  directed  to  take  a 

'  Faber,  Origin  of  Expiatorj' Sacri-  explicatio   multis  obnoxia  est  exce]!- 

fice,  p.  86.  tionibus." 

2  This  view  was  first   advanced  by  *  "  Quoniam  vero  victima  piaciilaris 

Lij^htfoot,  is  adopted  by Magee,  (Atone-  peccantis  vices  suscipit  et  pcenam  pec- 

niont,  Note  Ixv.,  AVorlcs,  i.  458,)  and  cati  typice  fert,  hinc  commode  eodem 

has  been  since  extensively  entertained,  venit   nomine." — Hottingcr,  De  sacri- 

■\Yitsius  (Miscel.  Sac,  Lib.  ii.  2,  §  17,  ficiis;  Minister.    Sol.  Expiat.  Diei,   p. 

p.  406)  remarks  concerning  it:  "  ILvic  437.     Tigiiri,  I7.')4. 
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sin-offering,  and  thereby  obtain  reconciliation  with  God,  sounds, 
in  the  circumstances,  like  an  encouragement  to  sin.-^  It  is 
solely  as  a  warning  not  to  indulge  in  sin,  and  not  as  an  inti- 
mation of  the  way  of  forgiveness,  which  from  tlie  example  of 
Abel,  it  is  to  be  inferi'ed  was  ah-eady  sufficiently  revealed, 
that  this  expostulation  is  to  be  viewed — an  expostulation,  be 
it  observed,  with  an  unhumbled  man,  unconvinced  of  sin,  and 
unconscious  of  his  need  of  atonement.  It  is  not  to  such  that 
God  discloses  gospel  treasures,  (Matt.  vii.  6).  The  light  which 
directed  Abel  was  sufficient  also  for  Cain,  and  it  is  a  principle 
of  the  Divine  administration  that  only  to  him  that  hath  shall 
more  be  given. 

How  God  testified  his  acceptance  of  the  one  offering,  and 
his  rejection  of  the  other,  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  in  a  way  which  left  the  worshippers  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact.  An  early  opinion — for  it  is  found  in  tlie  Greek 
version  of  Theodotion,  (xa/  hvi'xbpKSiv  6  ^so?,) — is,  that  fire  con- 
sumed the  animal  sacrifice,  while  no  cognizance  was  taken  of 
Cain's  gifts.  It  is  certain  that,  on  s\ibsequent  occasions  of 
importance,  as  the  inauguration  of  the  Levitical  sanctuary, 
and  of  Solomon's  tem})le  ;  and  on  the  controversy  between 
Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  the  Divine  approbation  was  so 
expressed,  (Lev.  ix.  24;  2  Chron.  vii.  1;  1  Kings  xvii.  38). 
But,  however  intimated,  his  rejection  wiis  full}'^  known  to 
Cain  ;  and  the  act  whereby  his  proffered  worship  was  con- 
temned stirred  up  the  lowest  depths  of  a  previously  self- 
pleased  and  placid  consciousness.  From  a  statement  already 
quoted  regarding  Abel's  faith,  it  may  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred that  Cain  lacked  that  principle,  while  the  nature  of  his 
ofiering  showed  that  he  felt  no  need  of  atonement,  and  recog- 
nised no  suitableness  in  sacrificial  blood.  Such,  also,  seems 
to  be  intimated  by  the  apostle  Jude,  when  characterising  the 
false  teachers  of  his  own  day,  as  "  ungodly  men,  turning  the 
grace  of  God  into  lasciviousaess,"  and  "  speaking  evil  of  things 
which  they  know  not,"  (ver.  4,  10).  Ther-e  is  here  an  allu- 
sion to  Cain's  character,  as  appears  from  the  circum.stances, 
that  the  persons   described  are   said    to  be   "before   of   old 

'  L.  Cappellus  :  "  Neque  pro  victima     bus,  at  non  illis  qni  non  bene  faciuut." 
peccati  expiatrice,  ea  enira  parata  est     Notie  CriticJB,  p.  335. 
benfe   facientibii:-,  hoc  est,  resipisoeuti- 
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ordained  to  this  condemnation,"  (c/  craXa/  rr^oyiy^a/M/Mhoi,)  long 
before  so  designated;  and  particularly,  they  are  stated  to 
"  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain."  The  ditferencc  is  immate- 
rial whether  this  description  be  applied  to  the  earlier  or  later 
stages  of  the  fratricide's  histoiy,  f(3r  the  one  was  but  the 
natural  development  of  the  other,  no  new  principle  having 
been  introduced. 

•ij  2.   Other  A  nte-Levitical  Sacrifices — The  Divine  Covenants. 

Tlie  next  sacrifice  of  which  mention  is  made  is  that  offered 
by  Noah  on  his  leaving  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20,  21),  and  here 
one  or  two  additional  circumstances  are  recorded  touching  the 
ritual  of  those  early  ages. 

Reference  is  here  for  the  fii-st  time  made  to  an  altar  n^IO 
(from  nnr  to  slaughter  for  sticrifice)  as  a  structure  whereon  the 
victim  and  the  fire  were  laid  ;  and  the  oflTering  itself  is  dis- 
tinguished as  n?y  from  its  being  raised  upon  the  altar,^  oi- 
more  probably  from  its  ascending  in  flame,^  the  burnt-ofteiing 
properly  of  the  law,  called  also  ?  v?  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1 0),  because 
of  its  being  W'holly  consumed.  In  the  former  instance  the  act 
of  presenting  the  offering  was  expressed  by  "^n^p  ^^''^n^  here  it 
is  definitely  styled  ri?"y  ^^V}}.  The  Divine  acceptance  of  the 
offering,  which  is  no  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  Abel,  is 
denoted  by  God's  smelling  nlT'j  nn^  "  an  odour  of  rest,"  not 
sufficiently  explicit  in  the  English  version,  "  a  sweet  savour," 
which  here  follows  the  LXX.  oGi/jriv  rooibiag  (comp.  Eph.  v.  2) ; 
for  the  original  points  out  more  specifically  the  effect  of  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  Divine  mind.  It  v/as  not  only  grateful ;  it 
was  such  as  caused  God  to  rest^  from  the  anger  or  displeasure 
with  which,  as  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  the  nan;i- 
tive  of  the  deluge,  He  viewed  the  wickedness  of  mankind 
(Gen.  vi.  5-7).  By  this  sacrifice  God's  anger  was  appeased  ; 
and,  accordingly,  He  determined  not  to  destroy  the  earth  any 

'  Knobel,    die    BB.   Exod.   u.   Lev.  fecit.     Aben-Ezra   in  Gen.  viii.   :»1. " 

p.  a53.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  454.    Basil.  16C3.    Comp. 

-  Bahr,  Symbolilc,  ii.  3G1.  Si)encer,  de  Leg.  Heb.  Lib.  iii.  dissert. 

»  Buxtorf :    "Odor   quietis,   id   est,  ii.  3,  §  ii.     Faber,  Expiatory  Sacnlice. 

gratus  qui  Deum  ab  ira  sua  quicscere  p.  75. 
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more.  This  brought  out  more  cleai-ly  than  hitherto  one  at 
least  of  the  pui-poses,  that  of  expiation,  which  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices  contemplated,  and  which,  as  here  acknowledged, 
Noah's  ofFerinor  effected.^ 

What  chiefly  deserves  notice,  however,  in  the  account  of 
Noah's  sacrifice  is,  that  the  class  of  victims  embraced  a  far 
wider  range  than  any  deducible  from  the  description  of  Abel's 
ofiering.  It  now  comprehended  not  merely  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock,  or  even  of  the  herd  ;  but  also  "  every  clean  beast, 
and  every  clean  bird."  This  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
in  the  animal  creation,  to  which  great  importance  was  subse- 
(juently  attached  in  the  law,  did  not  commence  however  at 
this  time,  but  must  have  been  known  antecedently  to  the 
flood,  as  it  regulated  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  animals 
received  into  the  ark  ;  the  various  classes  of  "  clean"  beasts 
having,  according  to  express  directions  from  God,  been  ad- 
mitted by  sevens,  and  the  imclean  in  pairs,  (Gen.  vii.  2.)  This 
classification  could  not  have  arisen  from  dietetic  considerations 
as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  particular  animals  for  food,  as 
tlie  use  of  such  was  permitted  only  subsequent  to  the  flood,  and 
the  whole  transactions  heie  referred  to  (ix.  8).  It  was,  in  all  pro- 
1  (ability,  connected  with  the.  practice  of  sacrifice,  and  it  must 
have  had  respect  to  certain  moral  truths  and  distinctions  which 
God  designed  in  this  symbolic  form  to  convey  to  mankind.^ 

The  consideration  of  this  matter  must  be  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  place  ;  meantime  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  the 
germ  of  this  distinction  can  be  traced  to  the  period  previous 
to  the  fall.  The  serpent,  as  the  type  of  evil  (Gen.  iii.  1,  1-1) 
primarily  exemplified  the  antagonistic  and  discordant  principle 
which  since  and  through  the  fall  has  entei'ed  into  the  creation, 
causing  confusion  in  the  works  of  God.  And  it  is  thus  that 
men  according  to  their  A^arious  dispositions,  are  in  Scripture 
80  frequently  described  in  terras  borrowed  from  the  animal 
world,  the  transformation  of  the  poisonous  and  carnivorous 
properties  of  which  serves  to  represent  the  nev\"  state  of  things. 
The  lesson  thus  conveyed  with  respect  to  sacrifice,  that  cer- 
tain  characteristics   or   qualities   were   indispensable    in    the 

'  Tiich,  Kommentar  iib.  die  Genesis,        ^-witsius,  Miscel.  Sac.  Lib.  ii.  2,  §§ 
p.  176.  14,  15,  pp.  463-465. 
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victims  to  be  presented  to  God,  and  its  precise  bearing  on  the 
great  scheme  of  redemption  will  form,  however,  the  subject  of 
subsequent  inquiry  in  connexion  ^vith  the  intimations  regarding 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  while  its  general  theocratic  pur- 
poses will  be  noticed  in  the  dietetic  regulations  under  the  law. 
Another  point  to  be  advei-ted  to  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  sacrifice  at  the  Noachian  period  is,  that  when  man 
was  permitted  the  use  of  animal  food,  God  expressly  reserved 
the  blood.      "  Only  flesh  with  its  life,  its  blood  (i^T  it'sja)  ye 
shall  not  eat."     VoT  is  here  in  apposition,  explanatory  of  the. 
less  distinct  word  itrwa,  which  is,  however,  emphatically  placed 
first,  to  express  that,  though  the  life  of  the  animal  may  be 
taken  away,  that  part,  which  contains  or  represents  it,  must 
not  be  consumed  by  man,^  (Gen.  ix.  4.)     No  connexion,  how- 
ever, is  here  intimated  between  this  prohibition  and  the  rite 
of  sacrifice,  nor  was  any  reason  assigned  for  it  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Levitical  system  fully  unfolded  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice.      In  Lev.  iii.  17;  xix.  26,  the  prohibition  is  merely 
renewed  ;  in  chap.  vii.  27,  its  transgression  is  declared  punish- 
able with  the  theocratic  penalty  of  excision — "  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people;"  but  in  chap.  xvii.  10-1 4,  it  is 
repeated  more  at  large,  the  reason  of  tlie  prohibition  being  also 
assigned,  "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ;  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  atonement  for  your 
souls  :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  by  means 
of  the  soul,"  (ver.  11.)     The  consideration  of  this  important 
announcement  belongs,  however,  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
investigation. 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  sacrifice  in  the  Pentateuch 
untU  the  time  of  Abraham,  who,  on  reaching  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  a  practice  which  he  continued 
in  his  various  migrations  through  the  promised  territory  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  8  ;  xiii.  1  8).  These  altars,  of  course,  were  for  sacjificial 
purposes,  although  such  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  being  simply 
mentioned  that  he  "  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  which  in- 
timates probably  that  prayer  was  associated  ^vith  the  symbolic 
act  of  sacrifice.  That  saciifice  was  commonly  practised  at  tliis 
period  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  and  that  it  was  a  usual  prac- 

•  Kalisch,  Com.  on  Genesis,  j).  218. 
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fcice  with  Abraham  himself,  fully  appears  from  Isaac's  familia- 
rity with  the  rite  as  manifested  in  the  question  he  put  to  his 
father  on  the  journey  to  Moriah  :  "  Behold  the  fire  and  the 
wood ;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?"  (Gen  xxii.  7). 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Abraham  was  specially  directed  by 
God  to  take  certain  animals, — "  a  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a 
she-g'oat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and 
a  turtle  dove,  and  a  young  pigeon"  (Gen  xv.  9),  which  he  was 
instructed  to  aiTaiige  in  sacrificial  order  for  God,  "  take  for 
me"  (v  ^^\>).  In  no  former  instance  was  there  any  notice  of 
express  directions  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  Its  presentation 
ap})ears  as  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  worshippers,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Abel,  Noah,  and  Abraham  himself,  Avhile  the  foi'm  in  which 
it  was  conducted  is  assumed  as  fully  understood.  With 
regard  to  Noah's  sacrifice,  there  was  evidently  a  Divine  sug- 
gestion in  the  directions  given  him  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
animals  to  be  saved  in  the  ark,  the  seventh  animal  (Gen.  vii. 
2),  not  2>«M',  as  Knobel,^  Kalisch,^  and  others  understand  the 
expression,  of  every  clean  species,  being  obviously  intended 
for  sacrifice.^  Here,  hovv^eve)-,  for  the  first  time,  mention  is 
made  of  specific  instructions.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  a  new  idea  was  now  to  be  evolved  in  the 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  this  Vvholc  arrangement  being  prepa- 
ratory to  the  I'atification  of  the  Divine  covenant. 

The  victims  to  be  selected  included  all  the  animals  usually 
ofifered  under  the  law,  though  not  comprising  so  numerous  a  class 
as  the  sacrifice  of  Noah.  The  age  of  three  years,  here  required 
in  regard  to  the  three  principal  animals,  is  yjrescribed  nowhere 
else.  .Under  the  law  the  usual  rule  w^as,  that  the  victims 
sliould  be  one  year  old.  The  distinction  in  this  case  must, 
doubtless,  be  significant,  but  having  reference  only  to  the  parti- 
cular announcements  now  to  be  made.  The  three  yeai-s,  it  is 
supposed,  had  a  sjanbolical  connexion  with  the  intimation  of 
the  continuance  of  Abraham's  posterity  in  a  state  of  exile  and 
oppression  for  three  generations  ;  and  Delitzsch^  finds  a  parallel 
in  Gideon's  ox,  of  seven  years  old,  as  representing  the  seven 
years'  subjugation  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Midianites  (Judg. 

1  Die  Genesis  erkliirt.  p.  82.:  "  Com.  on  Genesis,  p.  183. 

»  Comp.  Tiele,;Das  ersteBuch  Mose's,  pp.  1S3    184.     Erlacgen,  1836.    Baiim- 
garten,  Theol.  Com.  i.  111. 

*  Die  Geuesis  ausgelegt,  p.  362. 
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vi.  1,  25).  No  directions  appear  to  have  been  given  {is  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  victims  were  to  be  disposed,  but  Abraham 
understood  that  they  were  not  intended  as  an  ordinary  sacrifice, 
and  therefore  he  a])plied  no  fire  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  laid 
them  upon  an  altar,  but  only  on  the  ground:  "  And  he  took  unto 
him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each 
piece  one  against  another ;  but  the  birds  divided  he  not" 
(ver.  10).  There  is  no  trace  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  ani- 
mals anywhere  in  Scripture  except  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  1 8,  1 9,  from 
which  it  appears,  as  fvilly  attested  by  profane  writers,  to  have 
been  customary  for  the  contracting  parties  in  a  covenant  to 
slay  an  animal,  and  after  dividing  it,  to  pass  between  the 
parts.^  But  the  mode  of  treating  the  birds  accords  with  that 
which  was  afterwards  pi-escribed  in  respect  to  such  offerings  : 
the  priest  "  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings  thereof,  but  shall 
not  divide  it  asunder"  (Lev.  i.  ]  7). 

Abraham  now  waited  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  purpose  : 
he  prevented  the  birds  of  prey  from  alighting  upon  the  car- 
ciises,  and  was  thus  engaged  until  towards  sunset,  when,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  an  ecstasy — "  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abraham" 
(nOTnri)^  the  same  kind  of  sleep  which  seized  Adam  previous  U^ 
the  formation  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii.  21) — "  andlo,  an  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  him"  (ver.  12) ;  whereupon  God  revealed  to 
him  the  fortunes  of  his  posterity,  so  far  as  concerned  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  their  being  put  into  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  Then  it  is  added :  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold 
a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  (t^X  *l*3?,  a  flame  of  fire ; 
see  Ex.  xx.  1  5),  that  passed  between  these  pieces.  In  that 
same  day  Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  Abi-ahain"  (ver.  1 7, 1 8). 
This  transaction  has  usually,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
regarded  as  an  example  of  the  ratification  of  a  covenant  by  means 
of  sacrifice  ;  but  Delitzsch  objects  that  there  w^as  here  no  proper 
covenant  or  sacrifice.  This  is  merelj^a  dispute  about  words.  He 
says  correctly :  "  It  was  not  a  proper  covenant ;  for  Jehovah  com- 
municates and  confirms  his  intentions  to  Abraham.  He  only 
passes  between  the  pieces  of  the  slaughtered  animals  ;  and  it 
is  thus  not  a  covenant  in  the  sense  of  pactio,  but  of  sjjonsio, 
as  nnii  rr\3  is  elsewhere  used,  as  weU  of  God's  engagements  to 
'  Seo  Winer,  Bib.   Kealwurtcrbuch,  Art.  Bund,  i.  201. 
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men  (Ex.  xxxiv.  ]  0  ;  compare  n")3  alone,  2  Chron.  vii.  1  8),  as 
of  men's  engagements  to  God  (Ezra  x.  3).  In  such  cases  the 
one  side  only  can  appear,  for  the  nature  of  the  engagement 
excludes  the  idea  of  reciprocity."'^  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  ;  for  wherever  the  discourse  is  of  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  the  term  is  never  taken  in  its  primary  sense,  of  a 
strictly  mutual  compact,  by  which  each  of  the  parties  engages 
to  render  certain  benefits  to  the  other.  The  term  ^"''^?,  on  its 
first  occurrence.  Gen.  ix.  9-11,  denotes  simply  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  God  to  Noah,  connected  with  which  was  a  particular 
sign,  but  without  any  other  formalities,  that  the  earth  should  not 
be  again  devastated  by  a  flood.  Decidedly  erroneous,  however,  is 
the  further  objection  of  Delitzsch,  that  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  there  was  no  proper  offering, — a  view, 
for  the  suiiport  of  which  he  adduces  only  a  later  and  heathen 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  animals  slaughtered  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  covenants,  but  which  was  quite  foreign  to  Scripture. 
The  sacrificial  character  of  the  transaction  was  fully  declared 
in  the  purpose  of  setting  apart  the  animals  for  God  ;  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  Sinaitic  covenant  also  was  ratified  by  sacri- 
fice (Ex.  xxiv.  G-8),  both  alike  intimating  that,  without  an 
atonement  there  could  be  no  communion  between  God  and 
man,  and  no  communication  of  Divine  blessings. 

Abraham's  trial,  in  connexion  with  the  command  to  sacri- 
fice Isaac,  has  been  already  considered  in  some  of  its  aspects ;" 
but  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  additional  light  which  it  fur- 
nished on  the  doctrine  of  substitution.  Sacrifice  in  general, 
and  human  sacrifices  in  particular,  as  practised  at  that  very 
time,^  showed  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  expressed  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  frightfully  perverting  the  idea  of,  substitution, 
by  oftering  the  guilty  for  the  associates  in  guilt.  Human 
sacrifices  originated,  it  is  very  evident,  in  a  conviction  of  the 
insufiiciency  of  animal  oblations  to  make  atonement  for  sin. 
The  command  to  offer  Isaac  recognised  the  truth  of  this  con- 
viction ;  while  the  Divine  intei'position  which  stayed  the  ira- 

•  Delitzsch,  Die  Genesis  ausgelegt, p.  *  For  testimonies  to  the  prevalence 

365.     Conip.   Witsius,  De  CEconomia  of  human  sacrifices  see  Magee,  Atone- 
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molation  was  intended  to  correct  the  perversion  of  this  truth, 
seen  in  heathen  practices.  By  the  fact  of  God's  providing  and 
accepting  a  ram  in  the  room  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  conviction, 
"  God  will  provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,"  however  lie 
may  have  understood  it,  obtained  a  preparatory  fulfilment, 
and  the  inquiring  mind  was  in  the  meantime  so  far  instructed 
as  to  the  true  principle  of  substitution.^  Abraham  was  direct- 
ed to  the  animal  sacrifices  as  the  symbols  meanwhile  of  the 
necessary  offering  of  the  human  life  ;  sacrifices  in  themselves 
insufiicient  were  thus  legitimated  by  the  Divine  acceptance, 
and  their  provisional  eflBcacy  recognised.  The  insufficiency  of 
animal  oblations,  attested  by  the  offerer's  own  convictions,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  acceptance  by  God  as  sufficient,  fur- 
nished a  pledge  that  in  due  time  there  should  be  provided  a 
real  and  efficacious  atonement.^  By  the  restoration,  in  the 
person  of  Isaac,  of  the  life  already  in  the  purpose  of  Abraham 
given  up,  the  difficidties  which  perplexed  heathenism  were 
solved.  "Abraham  took  the  ram,  and  offered  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son,"  1^2  nnn  (Gen.  xxii.  1 3).  Here 
is  the  first  explicit  notice  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as 
connected  with  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  although  obviously 
implied  from  the  commencement  of  the  system. 

Isaac  himself,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  "  build- 
ed  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah"  (Gen.  xxvi. 
25) ;  but  there  is  no  further  account  of  his  sacrifices,  which, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  were  offered  in  the  usual  form. 
No  additions  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  ritual,  or  to  the 
ideas  which  the  act  expressed,  until  the  time  of  Jacob.  On 
that  patriarch's  making  a  covenant  with  Laban,  it  is  said, 
"  Then  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount,  and  called  his 
brethren  to  eat  bread,"  &c.  (Gen.  xxxi.  54).  If  this  was  pro- 
perly a  sacrifice,  which  is  doubtful,^  as  the  expression  n3T  nari 
is  literally  "  slew  a  slaughter,"  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  aspect  of  a  religious  feast  and  social  meal.  The  first  un- 
doubted instance  of  a  proper  ofifering  by  Jacob  was  at  Bethel, 
after  a  Divine  command  to  "  make  an  altar  unto  God"  (Gen. 
XXXV.  1).     Upon  receiving  this  charge,  Jacob  gave,  du-ections 

•  Havernick,  Einleitung,  I.  ii.  339. 

*  Kurtz,  Geschichte  ties  alt.  Biindcs,  i.  213 
»  Le  Clerc,  Com.  in  Genesin,  p.  213. 
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"  to  his  household,  and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away 
the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change 
your  garments"  (ver.  2).  Here  the  idea  of  purification  is  for 
t/ne  fii'st  time  exhibited  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  spe- 
cial worship  of  God,  as  acknowledged  even  in  heathenism,^ 
and  which  subsequently  reappears  in  Ex.  xix.  16,  where  the 
people  are  directed  to  "wash  their  clothes,"  preparatory  to 
their  approaching  God. 

After  Jacob's  sacrifice  at  Beersheba,  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
(Gen.  xlvi.  1 ,)  no  reference  is  again  made  to  the  practice  until 
Moses  was  directed  "to  demand -of  Pharaoh  leave  for  the 
Israelites  to  go  tln^ee  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  to 
celebrate  a  feast  (}^'^T)  unto  Jehovah,"  (Ex.  v.  1) ;  or,  as  it  is 
explained,  (ver.  3,)  "to  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah."  This  in- 
cluded "  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,"  which  required  that 
they  should  take  the  cattle  along  with  them  for  supplying 
them  with  victims,  (Ex.  x.  25,  26).  Another  incident  wliiclv 
comes  out  on  Pharaoh's  proposal,  that,  instead  of  going  into 
the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  should  sacrifice  to  God  in  the 
land,  is  the  strong  opposition  w^hich  even  then  existed  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  mode  of  worship,  (Ex. 
viii.  25,  26,)  producing  on  the  part  of  the  Egj^ptians  such 
an  intolerance  with  regard  to  the  Israelitish  sacrifices,  as  must 
have  put  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 

After  tlie  Exodus,  but  immediately  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Levitical  system,  there  are  notices  of  two 
occasions  on  which  sacrifices  were  presented,  which  supply 
additional  particulars  ^^'ith  respect  to  the  rite  to  those  already 
adduced.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  when  he  visited  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness. "And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  took  a  burnt-offer- 
ing and  sacrifices  (^T'^t^  '^/V)  for  God,  and  Aaron  came,  and  all 
the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law 
before  God,"  (°^'?%v'  "'"?•')  i^  God's  presence,  (Ex.  xviii.  1 2). 
Here  the  sacrifice  is  followed  by  a  solemn,  friendly  meal,  to 
which  the  worshippers  and  their  friends  can  sit  doAvn  in  the 
presence  of  God,  reconciled  through  the  atoning  rites  which 
preceded.      Something  of  the  same  kind  appeared  in  the  his- 

•  Le  Clerc;  Com.  in  Genesin,  pp.  230,  231. 
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tt»ry  of  Jacob  ;  but  that  it  was  connected  witli  sacrifice,  or 
that  it  had  a  special  aspect  to  God  as  reconciled,  is  not  so 
clearly  stated  as  here.  Further,  the  sacrifice  now  offered  Avas 
by  an  ofiicial  personage — a  priest,  though  unconnected  with 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  This  is  the  fii-st  occasion  on 
which  mention  is  made  of  sacrifices  being  presented  by  an 
official  mediating  agency,  although  tliere  is  previous  notice  of 
the  existence  of  such  functionaries  as  Melchizedec,  and  in 
heathenism,  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  which  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  State.  Israelitish  priests  are  also  referred 
to  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aaronic  order,  (Ex. 
xix.  22,  24)  ;  but  of  this  further  notice  will  be  taken  in 
another  place. 

The  other,  and  more  important  sacrifice  of  this  period,  is 
that  by  which  the  Siiiaitic  covenant  was  ratified,   (Ex.  xxiv. 
4-8).      On  this  occasion  Moses  first  reared  an  altar,  and  set 
up  "  twelve  pillars  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 
Directions  had  been  already  given  as  to  the  consti-uction  of 
the  Israelitish  altar,  (Ex.  xx.  24-2G,)  where  mention  was  also 
made  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered — "burnt-offerings,"  and 
"  peace-offerings,"  (Q''pPC',)  which  appear  here  for  the  first  time, 
but  without  any  definition  of  their  character,   or  intimation 
that  such  were  not  already  weU  know^n  and  in  use.     The 
pillars  which  Moses  erected  are  not  to  be  Adewed  as  consti- 
tuting or  supporting  the  altar,  though   somehow  associated 
with  it,  and  representing  the  tribes  in  the  covenant,  for  the 
altar  required  to  be  of  earth;  or  if  of  stone,  it  must  be  un- 
dressed stone,  and  in  any  case  it  must  not  be  greatly  elevated. 
Tlie  piUars  formed  so  many  (i^^^ip)  stones  of  memorial  (see  Gen. 
xxviii.  18,   22;  xxxi.  4  5)  suiTOunding  the  altar,  and  repre- 
senting the  Israelites  assembled  about  Jehovah  at  the  place 
where  He  promised  to  meet  with  and  bless  his  people. 

The  persons  entrusted  with  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice 
were  "  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  commissioned  by 
Moses.  "  He  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
offered  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace-offerings,  (Q^p^l?'  ^''O^! 
sacrifices — to  wit,  peace-offerings-^)  of  oxen  unto  Jehovah."  Wh(» 
these  were,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.      The  Targums  of  On- 

•  Geseniws,  Gram.,  §  113.     Ewald,  §  287,  e. 
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kelos  and  Jonathan  render  ''IV^  by  ''"1313,  "first-born,"  and  so 
it  is  understood  by  the  Jewish  expositors  in  general,  who 
infer,  from  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  in  Ex.  xiii.  2, 
that  they  were  invested  with  priestly  functions.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  the  first-born  were 
set  apart  not  for  priests,  but  for  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  (ver. 
1 2).  Others  ^  take  the  persons  here  spoken  of  to  be  the 
priests  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  22,  24,  but  if  such  were  the 
case,  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  should  be  called  youths. 
The  functions  discharged,  however,  by  these  young  men,  were 
wholly  of  a  subordinate  character  ;  the  bringing  forward  and 
slaughtering  of  the  animals — actions  which,  at  least,  under 
the  subsequent  ritual,  were  not  the  proper  business  of  the 
priests.  This,  which  consisted  in  receiving  and  sprinkling  the 
blood,  was  performed  by  Moses  himself,  (ver.  6,  8,)  with  whom 
was  lodged  the  piiestly  office  of  mediator,  until  the  formal 
estabhshment  of  a  new  and  special  priesthood.  The  youths 
engaged  on  this  occasion  represented,  according  to  Kurtz,^  the 
Israelites  bringing  the  offerings  in  their  then  youthful  stand- 
ing, ready  to  begin  the  course  of  life  on  which  they  had  just 
entered.  The  sacrifices  by  which  the  covenant  was  ratified, 
and  the  consecration  of  Israel  as  a  covenant-people  effected, 
were  "burnt-offerings"  and  " peace- oflferings."  The  latter  {^''P^^, 
from  ^7^,  to  complete,  to  perfect)  were  expressive  of  recon- 
ciliation, or  a  state  where,  all  misunderstanding  being  re- 
moved, there  was  room  for  peace  and  friendship.^  Tliis  had 
l^een  produced  by  means  of  the  bumt-offferings,  by  which  these 
sacrifices  had  been  preceded.  Of  the  sin-oflfering  and  tres- 
pass-offering there  is  yet  no  trace,  so  that  they,  doubtless, 
owed  their  origin  to  the  subsequent  legislation.  The  primary 
purpose  of  sacrifice,  as  well  here  as  in  other  cases,  was  atone- 
ment, while  the  peculiarities  in  the  present  instance  had  an- 
other special  object  to  serve.  Before  Jehovah  can  enter  into  a 
covenant  relation  with  the  people,  their  sin  must  be  expiated 
by  sacrifice.  This  having  been  done,  there  are  next  the  special 
rites  for  ratifying  the  covenant.     Thus  the  blood  is  divided 

J  Vitringa,  Observationes  Sacrae,  Lib.        '  jjahr,   Symbolik,    ii.    368.      Tair- 
ii.,  cap.  2,  §  19,  p.  286.  bairn,  Typology,  ii.  358. 
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into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  other  upon  the  peo[)lc,  in  respect  to  the  two  parties  in  the 
transaction.^  The  sprinkling  of  blood  appeared  before  this 
time  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover,  which  was  properly  an 
ante-Levitical  institution,  though  it  constituted  a  transition 
from  the  patriarchal  dispensation  to  that  under  the  law. 
"  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two 
side-posts  and  on  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses,  wherein 
they  shall  eat  it."  "  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a 
token  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are :  and  when  I  see  the 
blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,"  (Ex.  xii.  7,  13).  Subsequently 
various  other  blood-sprinklings  were  enjoined,  as  upon  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxix.  20)  and  before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary,  (Lev. 
iv.  6) ;  but  there  is  no  instance  fully  corresponding  to  the 
twofold  application  of  the  blood  in  this  case — what  most 
nearly  resembles  it  being  the  blood  and  oil  sprinkled  upon  the 
priests  and  their  garments,  after  the  altar  had  been  previously 
sprinkled  with  blood,  (Ex.  xxix.  21). 

The  twofold  application  of  the  blood  corresponds,  accord- 
ing to  Kurt^;,"  to  the  twofold  application  of  the  flesh  of  the 
ofiering ;  part  of  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  part 
reserved  as  a  sacrificial  meal.  By  the  presentation  of  the 
animal,  the  blood  as  well  as  the  flesh  became  Jehovah's.  The 
blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  as  a  sign  that  God  accepts 
the  representative  expiation.  Thereupon  the  people  appeared 
as  atoned  for,  and  capable  of  being  admitted  into  covenant 
communion  with  God.  But  still  there  was  needed  a  consecra- 
tion on  their  part ;  and  hence  they  are  sprinkled  with  the 
other  half  of  the  blood.  They  needed  not  merely  the  removal 
of  their  guilt,  for  which  God  made  pix) vision  in  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  efticacy  of  which,  for  that  purpose,  was 
showTi  by  its  being  sprinkled  upon  his  altar,  but  also  the  re- 
newing of  their  life — the  one  to  enable  them  to  enter  into 
covenant  with  God,  the  other  to  qualify  them  for  the  cove- 
nant services.  The  si)rinkling  of  the  people  with  the  blood 
was  thus  the  symbol  of  their  consecration  to  these  ends ;  as 
it  is  declared,  with  respect  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  priests  and 
their  garments  :  "  He  shall  be  hallowed,  and  his  garments,  and 
his  sons,  and  his  sons'  garments  with  him,"  (Ex.  xxix.  21). 

>  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  421.  ^  Geschichte  dcs  a.  Bundcs,  ii.  297. 
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The  ratifying  of  the  covenant  was  the  very  basis  of  the 
Israelitish  economy.  It  was  a  transaction  once  for  all,  and 
every  member  of  the  covenant  people  had  henceforth  a  part 
in  it.  The  covenant  relation  might,  indeed,  be  obscured  by 
new  sins,  which  required  new  atonement,  but  the  covenant 
consecration  availed  while  the  covenant  itself  endured.  From 
this  arose  the  distinction  between  the  sacrifices  which  were 
afterwards  presented  on  the  ground  of  this  covenant,  and 
those  by  which  it  was  itself  confirmed  ;  and  this  explains  the 
peculiarity  already  adverted  to,  that  there  is  no  other  instance 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  present.  The  subsequent  law  of 
sacrifice  i-ecognises  the  expiation  as  completed  by  sprinkling 
the  altar  which  received  the  offering,  without  any  sacrificial 
consecration  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  individual,  as 
the  case  might  be,  who  brought  the  offering.^ 

The  truths  obscurely  intimated  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant were  now  more  fully  revealed.  The  expressions,  •'  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,"  ri"''i3n"D'^,  rJ  a^xa  rJjs  diadrt-/.r,i,  (Zech.  ix. 
11;  Heb.  x.  29;  xiii.  20,)  and  "the  blood  of  sprinkling," 
(Heb.  xii.  24,)  which  originated  in  this  transaction,  declared 
not  only  that  the  sinner  is  incapable  of  entering  into  fellow- 
ship with,  or  drawing  near  to  a  holy  God,  and  must  die  on 
account  of  his  guilt  if  a  mediator  (Exod.  xx.  19)  or  a  substi- 
tutionary sacrifice  be  not  provided  for  him — a  truth  already 
expressed  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  &c. — but  also  that  he  must  die  to 
his  former  life,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  life  to  God — an  idea 
represented  by  the  sprinkling  of  his  person  with  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  on  this  account  is  styled  the  blood  "  where- 
with he  is  sanctified,"  (Heb.  x.  29).  Such  are  the  more  im- 
portant doctrines  deduced  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  that  enigmatical  passage,  (chap.  ix.  16-22,)  fi-om 
the  circumstances  attending  the  ratification  of  the  Sinaitic 
covenant,  and  in  which,  as  regards  the  blood,  he  discerned  a 
pardoning  and  purifying  efiicacy.  The  expression,  "  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  (Heb.  ix.  22,) 
which  appears  to  many  to  be  strangely  introduced  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  shows  only  that  the 
covenant  sacrifice  was  thus  regarded  as  of  an  expiatory,  atoning 
character,^ — a  truth  already  adverted  to. 

»  Kurtz,  Geschichte,  des  a.  Buudes,        -  Ebrard,  Com.  on  Hebrews,  E.  T.^ 
ii.  297,  298.  r-  296.     Edin.  1853. 
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Sect.  II.  The  Plan  of  Redemption  under  the  Law — 
The  Levitical  Sacrifices. 

Outram,  De  Siicrificiis  Jiidajorum  et  Sacrificio  Christi,  Lih.  i.  pp.  1-283.  Lond. 
1677;  Eng.  Trans,  by  Allen,  pp.  1-292.  Lond.  1817.— Bilhr,  Synibolik  des 
Mosaischcn  Cultus,  ii.  l89-4.')3.  Heidell).  1839. — Kurtz,  Das  Mosaischea 
Opfer.  Mitaii,  1842.— The  Sin-Offering  [from  Kurtz,  Mos.  Opfer  pp.  155- 
rJ6],  Biblioth.  Sacra,  ix.  27-51.  Andov.  1852. — Fairbairn,  Typology  of 
Scripture,  ii.  278-3G6,  490-479.      3d  ed.     Edin.  1857. 

In  the  Israelitisli  constitution,  sacrifice,  wliicL  had  liitherto 
been  an  occasional  observance,  left  very  much  to  the  con- 
victions of  individual  worshippers,  was  reduced  to  a  regularly 
arranged  system.  It  was  made  a  duty  of  stated,  public  obli- 
gation no  less  than  of  personal  convictions  and  necessities. 
Instructions  were  given  for  the  presentation  of  public  daily 
offerings,  morning  and  evening,  and  for  a  solemn  annual  atone- 
ment for  the  entire  community,  additional  to  the  sacrifices 
required  from  individuals  on  their  transgressing,  however  un- 
wittingly, certain  ordinances  of  a  civil  or  ceremonial  character. 
Not  only  was  the  observance  of  these  rites  made  imperative, 
and  the  number  of  the  sacrifices  multiplied,  additional  kinds 
also  were  introduced,  adapted  to  various  specific  purposes, 
whether  as  respected  the  confession  of  sin  or  the  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  God's  mercies.  Further,  there  were  parti- 
cular sacrifices  appropriated  to  the  several  relations  and  condi- 
tions of  the  offerers  ;  all  which  circumstances  contributed  to 
render  the  system  exceedingly  complicated,  and  no  less  rigid, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  arrangements  were  a  matter  of  distinct 
specification,  nothing  even  of  the  minutest  details  being  left 
to  the  option  either  of  the  offerer  or  of  the  ministering  priest.^ 

Some  of  the  more  distinguishing  though  general  features 
of  the  law  of  sacrifice  as  established  under  the  Israelitish  con- 
stitution was  its  limiting  the  presentation  of  offerings  to  one 
specific  locality — the  instituted  holy  place  where  God  mani- 
fested his  presence,  and  its  assigning  the  services  to  particular 
persons  specially  called  and  consecrated  to  that  office.  The 
idea  of  a  sanctuary  had  already  partially  appeared  in  the  first 

'  See  Hottinger,  De  Sacrificiis,  fertis    Ministerium.Expiationum  Dlei.Tiguji. 
libaminibus,  §§  15-37,  pp.  428-433.     1754. 
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primeval  sacrifice ;  while  the  priestly  order  was  shadowed 
forth  by  the  heads  of  households  acting  in  that  capacity  for 
their  families  and  dependents  ;  but  there  was  no  intimation 
whatever  of  the  restrictions  subsequently  introduced  under 
the  law. 

The  idea  of  a"  sanctuary,  not  certainly  under  the  form  of 
a  material  structure,  as  under  the  theocracy,  but  as  a  locality 
hallowed  by  the  special  presence  of  God,  was  from  the  earliest 
times  connected  with  the  practice  of  sacrifice.  But  in  the 
patiiarchal  period,  whether  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the 
Edenic  symbolism  representative  of  the  Divine  presence,  or  to 
the  necessities  arising  from  the  nomade  and  migratory  life  led 
by  the  Israelitish  fathers,  or  to  these  and  other  circumstances 
combined,  more  enlarged  views  were  entertained  as  to  the 
omnipresence  of  God  ;  and,  accordingly,  Abraham,  wherever  he 
pitched  his  tent,  reared  altars,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Jehovah. 
This  liberty  was  taken  away,  however,  under  the  law,  which 
enjoined  that  there  should  be  only  one  place  of  sacrifice.  God 
indeed  promised,  "  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  1 
will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee,"  (Ex.  xx.  24),  but 
at  the  same  time  also  expressly  interdicted  the  presentation  of 
offerings  elsewhere ;  "  Whosoever  ofi'ereth  a  sacrifice,  and 
l)ringetli  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, to  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  man  shall  be  cut 
ofi*  from  among  his  people,"  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9.) 

The  restriction,  however,  it  will  be  shown,  had  respect  not 
so  much  to  anything  properly  connected  with  the  principle  of 
sacrifice,  as  to  other  considerations  bearing  on  the  theocratic 
constitution  ;  some  of  which  made  it  necessary  for  a  time  to 
prohibit  even  the  slaughtering  of  animals  designed  for  food, 
except  at  the  tabernacle.  Leaving  for  future  consideration  the 
gi'ounds  on  which  these  and  similar  restrictions  rested,  it  is 
found  however  that  the  sanctuary  was  thus  under  the  law  so 
closely  connected  with  the  sacrificial  ordinances,  as  to  impart 
to  them  a  more  distinct  form  and  character  than  they  hitherto 
possessed.  The  sanctuary  was  the  house  of  God  as  the  theo- 
cratic King  of  Israel ;  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  sacrifice, 
were  the  servants  of  that  house,  while  sacrifice  itself  was  pro- 
perly its  service.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider 
generally  the  character  and  design  of  this  sanctuary,  prelimi- 
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nary  to  an  inquiiy  into  the  manner  and  purpose  of  its  varied 
services,  particularly  those  relating  to  sacrifice. 

§  1.   The  Place  of  Sacrifice  and  the  Levitical  Sanctuary. 

After  the  ratification  of  tlie  Sinaitic  covenant,  God  com- 
manded Moses  to  come  up  into  the  Mount  to  receive  further 
instnictions  for  the  people,  (Ex.  xxiv.  1 2.)  On  repairing 
thither,  the  fii-st  charge  given  to  him  was  that  all  who  were 
willing  should  bring  to  Jehovah  an  oft'ering  ('"Tjnri)  an  oblation 
to  the  most  High,^  of  certain  specified  materials  ;  precious 
metals,  gems,  variously  coloui'ed  cloths,  skins,  wood,  and  other 
articles  suitable  for  the  construction  and  adornment  of  a  sacred 
tent,  (Ex.  XXV.  1-9.)  In  ver.  8,  it  is  commanded,  "And  let 
them  make  me  a  sanctuaiy  (^i?^)  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them."  The  mention  of  the  "  sanctuaiy,"  which  is  the  more 
general  name  of  the  contemplated  structure,  and  less  expressive 
of  its  object  than  some  of  the  other  designations  by  w- hich  it 
is  know^n,  is  followed  by  an  intimation  of  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  In  consequence  of  the  covenant  relation 
which  Jehovah  had  just  formed  with  the  Israelitish  people, 
and  for  the  pur-pose  of  carrying  out  the  ends  of  that  covenant, 
He  purposed  to  dwell  among  them  as  their  King.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  that  they  should  provide  Him  with  a 
suitable  residence.  As  God's  dwelling  with  his  people  was  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  redemption,  so  the  icanner 
of  his  I'esidence  and  the  very  form  of  his  habitation  must  cor- 
respond with  the  plan  of  salvation.  As,  however,  this  origi- 
nated with  God  himself ;  and  as  neither  Moses  nor  much  less 
the  people  had  any  conceptions  whatever  of  this  scheme  further 
than  it  was  imparted  to  them  by  its  Divine  Author,  so  all 
directions  for  the  construction  of,  and  the  ari-angements  rela- 
tive to,  the  sanctuaiy  must  proceed  entirely  from  God." 
Therefore  it  is  prescribed  :  "  According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the 
instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it,"  (ver.  9.) 

Then  follow  (Ex.  xxv.  1 0  to  xxxi.)  the  specific  details  of  the 
proposed  structure,  intemiixed  with  various  instructions  as  to 

'  Witsius,  Miseel.  Sac.  Lib.  ii.  2,  §  1 1,        ^  Kurtz,  Gcschichte,  d.  alt.  Bundes, 
p.  401.  ii.  299. 
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the  preparation  of  the  priests'  dress  and  ornaments,  and  the 
rites  to  be  observed  in  purifying  them  for  their  office,  and  also 
notices  of  the  Divine  caUing  and  quahfications  of  the  work- 
men expressly  selected  for  the  constniction  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  its  furniture.  This  is  again  succeeded  by  a  description 
of  the  work  in  its  finished  state  (Ex.  xxxvi-xxxix),  and  which 
is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  the  preceding  details.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
instructions  had  been  carried  out,  as  more  expressly  intimated 
in  the  concluding  attestation :  "  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all 
the  work,  and  behold  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded,  even  so  had  they  done  it."  The  importance 
of  this  note  may  be  seen  from  the  reiterated  charge  given  to 
Moses,  to  follow  absolutely  the  pattern  shown  to  liim  in  the 
Mount  (Ex.  XXV.  9,  40  ;  xxvi.  30  ;  xxxvii.  8),  and  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Heb.  viii.  5,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  tabernacle  was  an  embodiment  of  Divine  ideas. 

It  is  impossible,  and  indeed  quite  unnecessary,  to  enter 
here  into  an  examination  of  the  various  parts  and  appendages 
of  the  Levitical  tabernacle,  or  the  ideas  they  were  intended 
severally  to  express ;  one  or  two  observations  will  bring  out, 
sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose,  the  more  fundamental 
truths,  and  their  special  relation  to  sacrifice,  and  the  other 
services  appropriated  to  Divine  worship. 

The  primary  design  of  the  sanctuary  was,  as  stated  in  Ex. 
XXV.  8,  to  furnish  a  sensible  representation  of  God  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  his  covenant  people  ;  and  with  this  correspond 
the  various  names  by  which  the  structure  was  designated. 

First,  there  are  the  general  names  T\%  (p'\n\  n"'3^  Ex.  xxiii. 
19),  ^kI^  and  J?^P,  which  point  it  out  simply  as  a  habitation, 
in  the  character  either  of  a  house  or  tent ;  the  last  of  the 
three  terms  specially  referring  to  God's  purpose  to  dwell  {\P^, 
compare  with  this  cxjivoDc,  John  i.  1 4  ;  Rev.  xxi.  3)  with  his 
people,  as  intimated  in  Ex.  xxv.  8  ;  xxix.  45,  46. 

The  designation  ti^K'P  and  ^"^'p,  "  sanctuary,"  indicated  it  as 


'  The  classification  here  followed  is  being  by  that  writer  regarded,  in  ac- 

that  of  Bahr  (Symbolik,  i.  76);  but  in  cordance  with  his  very  erroneous  views 

a  ditferent  order;   the   designation  of  on  the  design  of  the  sti'ucture,  as  the 

the  Tabernacle,  as  the  '•  holy  place,"  most  specific  of  all. 
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the  habitation  of  God,  the  Holy  one  ;  the  inner  apartment  of 
the  two  into  which  the  structure  was  divided,  and  \\  liicli  was 
the  proper  residence  of  Deity,  being  denominated  ^^^'^I^H  ^'}p^ 
"  the  holy  of  holies,"  or  the  most  holy  place  (Ex.  xxvi.  33,  34). 

Again,  it  was  more  particularly  distinguished  as  'iPi^  ?nN, 
(fi-om  iy^,  to  appoint),  "  the  tent  of  meeting,"  or  appointment, 
the  place  where  God  met  with  and  addressed  Moses  and  the 
people  (Ex.  xxix.  42  ;  xxv.  22);  and  nnyn  ^nx,  "the  tent  of 
the  testimony,"  so  called  from  the  most  important  object  pre- 
served therein  ;  the  tables  of  the  law  or  "  testimony,"  Dinj?, 
(from  I'ly,  to  witness,  to  testify),  not  simply  because  witnessing 
for  God  against  sin  and  sinners,^  nor  merely  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Divine  will,^  but  of  the  whole  Divine  character,  perfec- 
tions, and  purposes.^  In  like  manner,  the  chest  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law  were  deposited  was  called  nnyn  JiiN,  "  the  ark 
of  the  testimony"  (Ex.  xxv.  22,  26,  33).  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  althougli  the  roots  "'J'^  and  *i=ii?  are  cognate,  the  appella- 
tions last  noticed  are  by  no  means  synonymous,  although  they 
seem  to  have  been  so  taken  by  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  two 
alike  by  jj  (yx>)r^  roij  /j^aprvpiov  (see  Ex.  xxix.  42-45  ;  Num.  xvi. 
19),  and  adopted  in  Acts  vii.  44,  as  the  equivalent  of  ^VIO  -'HK 
These  designations  are  in  fjxct  expressive  of  two  opposite,  and, 
except  for  the  special  relation  of  the  Dl'iJ?  to  the  ^"153  (Eng. 
ver.  "mercy-seat"),  which  covered  it,  irreconcileable  ideas.  It 
was  only  through  this  ^"^P"?,  which  represented  guilt  expiated, 
that  the  "  tent  of  the  testimony"  could  really  become  a  "  tent 
of  meeting,"  or  a  place  v/here  there  could  be  any  intercourse  of 
a  friendly  kind  between  a  holy  God  and  sinners  (Ex.  xxv.  21, 
22  ;  Lev.  xvi.  13). 

The  ideas  expressed  in  the  various  names  by  which  the 
tsibernacle  was  designated,  as  the  symbolical  residence  of  Je- 
hovah, receive  further  illustration,  and  are  rendered  more  de- 
finite by  the  form  of  its  construction,  and  its  relative  isolation 
from  the  Israel itish  community,  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  was 
erected.      But  that  which  chiefly  served  to  exhibit  its  true 


'  Heng.stenber|x,  Authentic,  ii.  640,  E.  T.  ii.  524. 

-  Kurtz,  Beitriige  zur  Symbolik,  pp.  27-31.    Leip.  1851. 

'  Keil,  Biblische  ArchiioLgie,  §  21,  p.  112.     See  below,  chap.  v.  sect.  3. 
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character  and  design  was  its  peculiar  service,  or  the  rites 
through  which  alone  the  very  circumscribed  access  to  it  which 
was  permitted,  was  at  all  procurable. 

The  very  distinction  of  holy  places  as  such  from  the 
world  at  large  manifested  imperfection,  and  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment as  regards  the  Creator  and  his  moral  ci'eatures.  More 
particularly  the  Levitical  tabernacle  itself,  separated  from 
without  by  its  fore-court,  and  divided  internally  into  the  holy 
and  most  holy  place,  the  latter,  as  the  most  secluded  apart- 
ment, being  the  proper  residence  of  God,  showed  that  there 
were  hindrances  to  the  Holy  One's  immediate  and  continuous 
intercourse  with  men  on  the  earth,  even  though  related  to 
him  as  a  covenant  people.  He  could  not  dwell  among  them 
as  He  does  with  the  holy  in  heaven,  and  as  He  shall  yet  do  with 
men  on  the  earth,  (Rev.  xxi.  3.)  The  most  holy  place  where 
God  revealed  himself,  while  symbolically  repiesenting  his 
nearness  to  Israel,  was  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  his  dis- 
tance from  them ;  for  the  arrangement  was  such,  that  in  order 
to  reach  this  compartment  of  the  tabernacle  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  two  curtains  or  veils,  (Hob.  ix.  3.)  The  need 
of  a  special  place  where  God  made  himself  known,  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  his  people,  intimated  that  He  was  in 
general  as  yet  separated  from  men,  (see  John  iv.  20-24;)  and 
this  was  still  further  shown  by  the  seclusion  which  marked 
his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  covenant  people. 

The  same  truth  was  even  more  fully  expressed  by  the 
solemn  ceremonious  separation  of  such  as  were  privileged  in 
various  degi-ees  to  approach  to,  and  enter  the  tabernacle. 
First,  there  was  the  separation  of  a  paa-ticular  people,  the 
Israelites,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  certain  aliens,  of 
whom  special  mention  is  made,  and  even  Israelites  them- 
selves, under  peculiar  circumstances,  were  entirely  excluded 
from  the  congTcgation  of  the  Lord  and  its  attendant  privileges, 
(Deut.  xxiii.  1-3.)  And  indeed,  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity might  be  temporarily  excluded  from  access  to  the 
tabernacle,  owing  to  legal  impurity  or  other  disqualification. 
Tlien  there  was  the  further  separation  of  the  Levites  from 
the  other  tribes  for  the  more  general  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  again  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  from  the  other 
Levitical  families  for  the  more  special  service  involved  in  the 
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priestly  functions.  All  others  were  expressly  interdicted,  on 
pain  of  death,  from  assuming  any  part  of  these  functions,  or 
approaching  tlie  tabernacle,  (Num.  iii.  10,  38.)  Of  the  priests, 
again,  only  one  specially  consecrated  for  the  service,  and  so 
standing:  at  the  head  of  his  order,  could  enter  into  the  most 
holy  place,  (Lev.  xvi.  2,  15,  24,  comp.  Heb.  ix.  7.) 

Although,  therefore,  under  the  Levitical  dispensation,  God 
dwelt  among  his  people,  and  permitted  to  a  certain  extent 
access  to  his  tabernacle,  nevertheless  this  privilege  was  exceed- 
ingly limited.  It  was  confined  to  parties  specially  conse- 
crated ;  and  even  to  such  access  was  aftbrded  only  occasionally 
and  with  much  ceremony;  while  further,  the  entrant  was  not 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  holy  place  for  any  time,  but 
having  discharged  the  particular  duty  or  service  which  called 
him  into  God's  presence  he  must  immediately  retire.  It  is  in 
ccmtrast  to  this  that  it  is  said  of  Christ :?'  "  But  this  man,  after 
he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  (Heb.  x.  1 2.)  No  description  could  more 
strikingly  convey  an  idea  of  the  pri%'ilege  and  dignity  of  this 
distinguished  entrant  into  the  most  holy  place. 

WTiile,  however,  the  tabernacle  arrangements,  and  parti- 
cularly the  institution  of  a  priesthood  with  its  exclusive  pri- 
vileges presented  externally  a  remarkable  contrast,  as  already 
remarked,  to  the  gi-eater  freedom  in  religious  matters  enjoyed 
in  the  earlier  ages,  when  every  place  was  alike  sacred,  and 
every  individual  was  allowed  to  transact  directly  with  God  for 
himself  or  his  fjimily,^  there  was  properly  no  retrograde  move- 
ment^ in  the  restrictions  now  introduced.  The  privileges  of 
the  worshippers  of  God  were  not  in  reality  abridged,  nor  was 
God  under  the  Levitical  dispensation  at  a  gi'eater  distance 
from  his  people,  or  in  any  degree  more  inaccessible  than  He  had 
been  at  any  earlier  period.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
decided  advance  in  all  that  related  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  the  purposes  of  grace,  with  respect  to 
the  guilty,  and  particularl}^  in  the  method  of  communication 
between  God  and  man  ;  but  then,  this  very  progress  in  the 
Divine  revelation  served  primarily  to  increfvse  the  relative  dis- 

'  Pye    Smith,   Sacvifice  and   Tricst-         -  "Witsius,    Miscel.    Sac.   Lib.    ii.    2, 
houd  of  Christ,  p.  128.  §  18,  p.  4fi6. 

3  Fairbairn,  Typology,  ii.  249. 
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tance  by  exhibiting  more  fully  the  opposition  between  the 
Holy  One  and  sinners.      It  more  immediately  awakened  that 
consciousness  of  guilt  which  called  for  a  mediator,  (Ex.  xx.  29,) 
a  feeling  early  evoked  in  the  human  breast,  as  appears  from 
the  existence  of  a  priesthood  in  heathenism  long  prior  to  its 
institution  among  the  Israelites.      It  is  indeed  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  the  Israelitish  priests  referred  to  prior  to 
the  giving  of  the  law,  (Ex.  xix.  22.)  may  not  be  accounted  for 
on  some  principle  of  this  kind.      However  this  may  be.   the 
want  thus  felt,  and  which  man's  own  devices  attempted  vari- 
ously to  supply,  was  as  respects  his  own  people  authoritatively 
provided  for  by  God  through  the  appointment  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  as  the  special  ministers  of  his  service  and  sanctuary. 
As  the  tabernacle  consisted,  as  already  said,  of  two  divi- 
sions, so  its  service  was  arranged  into  two  parts.    In  the  exterior 
apartment,  and   its  adjacent  court,   in  which  was   placed   the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  nyiyn  n3T»   (Ex.  xxx.  28,)  so  called,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  altar  of  incense,  riTi3|^r  r,3rp^ 
(ver.  27,)  situated  in  the  holy  place,  there  Vv'as,  in  addition  to 
private  and  occasional  sacrifices,  a  regular  daily  service ;  one 
lamb  being  offered  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  even- 
in  cf,  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42).      On  certain  stated  occasions  the  num- 
ber of  the  victims  was  greatly  increased.     The  whole  was  thus 
emphatically  a  service  of  blood.     The  services  carried  on  in 
the  most  holy  place  were  of  an  entu-ely  different  character. 
None  of  the  ordinary  atoning  acts  were  ever  performed  there, 
so  that  its  service  was  properly  without  blood,  yet  not  alto- 
gether independent  of  it.     The  purifying  of  the  place  itself 
from  the  uncleanness  contracted  by  its  connexion  with  a  sin- 
ful people,  was  effected  through  blood,  (Lev.  xvi.  16);  so  that 
it  is  correctly  stated,  in  Heb.  ix.  7,  that  the  entrance  of  the 
high  priest  therein  once  every  year  was  "  not  without  blood, 
(ou  p^w^/s   az/xaro;,)  which    he  offered  for  himself,   and  for  the 
en-ors  of  the  people."     Sacrifice,   and  the   sprinkling  of  the 
blood,  were  the  only  procuring  cause  of  admission  into  the 
Divine  presence,  (Lev.  xvi.  8,)  as  also  the  medium  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  defilement  arising  from  the  high  priest's  entrance, 
(Lev.  xvi.  11-19);  so  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-offerings  for 
atonement,  in  respect  both  of  the  priest  himself,  and  also  of 
the  people,  was  an  essential  element  in  this  matter,  as  indeed 
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it  had  been  shown,  from  the  time  of  Abel's  offering,  that  blood 
was  indispensable  in  all  approaches  to  God. 

Other  inrioortant  truths  represented  by  the  Levitical  sanc- 
tuary, its  services  and  ministers,  are  noticed  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  some  of  these  will  come  afterwards  under 
review;  but,  for  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  consider  very 
briefly  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifice  required  by  the  law, 
and  then  more  particularly  the  design  of  this  institution.  It 
was  in  sacrifice,  whether  stated  or  occasional,  that  all  the 
various  acts  of  the  tabernacle  services  were  concentrated ;  and 
in  the  ideas  already  suggested  by  that  service,  particularly 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  which  were 
ofiered  prior  to  the  law,  and  which,  being  of  a  simpler  form 
than  those  under  the  Levitical  dispensation,  expressed  more 
clearly  the  general  principle,  it  will  appear  that  all  the  parts 
of  that  service  were  somehow  related  to  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  were  more  particularly  illustrative  of  the  plan 
of  redemption. 

§  2.  The  hinds  of  Scccrifices  enjoined  in  the  Law. 

The  sacrifices  presented  in  accordance  with  the  Levitical 
law  were  either  stated  or  occasional.  Of  the  stated  or  regu- 
lar sacrifices,  there  were  the  daily  burnt- ofie rings,  consisting 
of  a  lamb  presented  morning  and  evening,  with  their  com- 
plementary meal-offerings,  ("^^P,)  and  drink-offerings  or  liba- 
tions, (J]^l,)  Ex.  xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8  ;  all  of  which 
were  to  be  doubled  every  Sabbath-day,  (Num.  xxviii.  9).  There 
were  also  monthly  sacrifices  on  the  first  of  every  new  moon, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  daily  oblations,  (Num.  xxviii.  11); 
and,  besides  various  annual  sacrifices,  as  on  the  three  great 
solemnities,  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  (Num.  xxviii.  1 6 — xxix.,)  and  other  occasions, 
but  especially  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  (Lev.  xvi.).  All 
these  sacrifices  were  of  a  national  character,  and  so  were  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense. 

The  occasional  sacrifices  were  more  numerous  and  varied, 
and  had  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals  chiefly, 
and  personal  relations,  wliether  of  a  public  or  private  cha- 
racter.     Another  distinction  with   respect  to   these  offerings 
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was,  that  they  were  either  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  so  a  free-will  offering,  (p^"]^.,  Lev.  xxii.  1 8,)  or  the 
subject  of  statutory  obligation  arising  from  transgressions  of 
the  law,  or  some  particular  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  occasioning  uncleanness,  which  exposed  to  disabi- 
lities or  punishment,  from  which  sacrifice  alone  secured  a  de- 
liverance. The  voluntary  oblations  embraced  three  kinds- — 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  ('^'^i'^,)  of  a  vow,  07?.,)  and  the 
free-will  offering  in  the  stricter  sense,  ('^^']2),  all  comprehended 
tinder  the  general  designation  of  peace-offerings,  (D''^J't').  The 
other  division  comprehended  the  sin-offering,  (ns^tsn,)  and  the 
closely  related  guilt  or  trespass-offering,  (^^'^)  ;  tlie  burnt- 
offei'ing  {'Y^^)  constituting  the  foundation  of  all  the  sacrifices. 
There  were  other  general  distinctions  dependent  on 
the  substances  which  constituted  the  various  oblations. 
Offerings  in  the  widest  sense  included  everything  presented 
to  God  as  well  before  the  altar  as  laid  upon  it ;  and  so  were 
desio-nated  in  g-eneral  as  J3"ip  (from  3"ip  or  3"'"ipn  to  bring  nearV 

O  O  'T:r\  -T  ".•'  c5  /' 

a  gift,  (Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  kc),  comp.  Mark  vii.  11,  zopjSav  6  ion 
hojpo'j,  and  i^^'^^  (from  1^3,  to  give,)  the  same,  (Ex.  xxviii.  38,) 
and  thus  embraced  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  and  the  herd  ; 
the  first-fruits  ;  the  incense  and  the  shew-bread  ;  and  in  later 
times,  even  the  wood  provided  for  the  sacred  fires  of  the  altar 
was  termed  ^W  ]T9.,  (Neh.  x.  34  ;  xiii.  31.)^ 

A  leading  distinction  with  respect  to  the  constituents  of 
the  offerings  was  the  unbloody,  ('^C'^'?,)  consisting  of  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  bloody  sacrifice,  ('^?j'. ;) 
although  the  precise  import  of  these  terms  was  not  always 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  former  being  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  applied 
indifferently  to  the  two  classes,  and  the  latter  sometimes 
occurring  in  a  more  limited  sense  as  in  the  combination  DTi^f 
n'vyi,  (Ex.  X.  25  ;  Josh.  xxii.  26  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  15,)  where 
it  signifies  what  is  elsewhere  called  peace-ofierings.  llie 
second  class,  or  sacrifices  from  the  animal  kingdom  alone  could 
be  presented  as  independent  ofterings  ;  the  other,  except  in 
circumstances  of  extreme  poverty,  (Lev.  v.  11,)  could  only  be 

'  Winer,  Bib.  Keal-Worterbuch,  Art.  Opfer,  ii.  177. 
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presented  as  supplementary  to  an  animal  oblation,  (see  Lev. 
xxiii.  10-12,  17-20.) 

Further,  the  victims  allowable  in  sacrifice  were  limited  to 
the  class  of  animals  reckoned  "  clean,"  a  distinction  which,  as 
already  seen,  was  observed  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  in  this 
class  again  there  was  a  more  special  limitation  to  the  domestic 
animals,    bullocks,    sheep,    goats,    tin-tle-doves    and    pigeons. 
Besides,  all  these  must  be  without  bodily  blemish  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  doves,  with  regard  to  which  nothing  is 
specified,  not   less  tlian   eight  days  old,    (Ex.  xxii.  30  ;  Lev. 
xxii.  27)      As  to  the  sex  of  the  animal,  it  was  in  some  in- 
stances left  to  the  option  of  the  offerer,  as  in  peace-offerings, 
(Lev.  iii.  1,  G  ;)  in  other  cases  males  were  required,  as  in  the 
burnt-offering,  (Lev.  i.  3,  10,)  and  certain  kinds  of  sin-offer- 
ings, as  of  the  priests,  the  congi'egation,  and  the  ruler,  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  14,  23  ;)  whereas  in  the  sin-offering  ot  one  of  the  people 
a  female  was  required,  (ver.  28.)'^     In  like  manner  a  choice  as 
to  the  kind  of  animal  was  permitted  in  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,   (Lev.  i.  2 ;  iii.  1,6;)  but  the  matter  was  re- 
gulated by  law  in  the  case  of  trespass-offerings  and  sin-offer- 
ings, (Lev.  iv.  5.)     In  all  such  instances  the  higher  class  of 
victims  was  required  fi-om  offerers  who  occupied  a  public  official 
position,  either  civil  or  sacred.      In  one  peculiar  instance,  that 
of  the  Red  Heifer,  there  was  a  restriction  as  to  colour,  (Num 
xix.,)  but  this  did  not  properly  come  under  the  law  of  sacri- 
fice, and  was  altogether  an  exceptional  case.^ 

An  ingredient  which  necessarily  entered  into  all  kinds  of 
sacrifice  was  salt.  So  important  was  this,  that  it  formed  the 
subject  of  special  injunctions,  "  And  every  oblation  of  thy 
meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt :  neither  shalt  thou 
suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from 
thy  meat-offering :  with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer 
salt,"  (Lev.  ii.  13,  comp.  Num.  xviii.  19.)  To  this  reference 
is  made  in  Mark  ix.  49,  "  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with 
fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt."  As  salt  is 
the  great  preservative  of  animal  matter,  it  was  fitted  to  serve 


«  Hottinger,   De    Sacrificiis,    §    29,         -  Kurtz,   Das   Mosaisches  Opfer,  p. 
p.  431.  Winer,  Bib. Ileal- Woiterbuch,     303. 
Art.  Opfer,  ii.  178. 
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as  a  sjmibol  of  the  purity  which  is  essential  to  the  worship  of 
God.  Just  as  on  the  other  hand,  all  leaven  was  as  expressly- 
excluded  from  the  offerings  of  the  Lord,  (Lev.  ii.  11,)  because 
containing  an  element  of  corruption,  and  so  was  utterly  alien 
to  the  pure  worship  established  in  Israel.^ 

The  purposes  for  which  offerings  were  brought,  and  which 
accordingly  determined  their  character,  have  been  already 
partially  noticed.  These  purposes  were  in  general  to  make 
satisfaction  to  God,  and  to  his  law  established  in  Israel  when 
violated  in  particular  instances,  or  to  thank  Him  for  blessings 
received.  Hence  one  reason  at  least  for  the  great  diversity 
of  offerings  introduced  under  the  Levitical  system,  was  to 
effect  a  correspondence  in  some  measure  between  tliis  institu- 
tion and  the  various  phases  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
man  brought  to  light  in  the  law,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  inherent  in  animal  sacrifice,  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  any  one  particular  offering.  If  the  desire  of  the 
worshipper  was  to  obtain  forgiveness,  he  offered  a  trespass  or 
sin-offering  according  to  the  special  nature  of  his  offence  ;  or 
if,  in  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation,  he  v/ould  express  his 
gi'atitude  for  that  state  or  other  particular  blessings,  he  offered 
a  peace-offering.  All  these  sacrifices  rested  on,  or  sprung  out 
of  the  original  burnt-offering.^  They  were  in  fact  special  ap- 
plications of  it  to  meet  new  exigencies,  so  that  the  very  diver- 
sity and  multiplicity  of  the  legal  sacrifices  as  compared  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  ritual  was  an  evidence  of  the  advance 
made  in  Divine  revelation,  with  special  reference  to  the 
medium  of  reconciliation. 

The  comprehensive  and  fundamental  character  of  the  burnt- 
offering  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

First,  burnt-offerings,  npy,  p^S^  LXX.  oXoxairw/xa,  (Mark  xii. 
33  ;  Heb.  x.  6,  8)  ;  Josephus,^  'oXoxavrusig,  because  wholly  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  were  at  first  and  for  a  considerable  period 
the  only  sacrifices  in  use,  or  at  least  which  found  acceptance 
with  God.  During  that  time  they  were  applied  to  every  part 
of  sacrificial  worship  ;  whether  the  object  was  to  render  thanks 
for  benefits  received,  to  deprecate  evil  or  to  supplicate  good, 

1  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  324-326.  Fair-         «  Biihr,  Symbolik,  ii.  362,  363. 
bairn,  Typology,  ii.  365,  3G6.  '  Antiq.  ix.  7,  §  4. 
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or  iu  general  to  keep  up  communion  with  God.  All  this 
appeared  from  the  histoiy  of  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the 
other  patriarchs.  Noah,  in  particular,  offered  burnt-offerings, 
as  well  to  deprecate  the  Divine  wrath  as  also  to  express 
thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  family. 
And  at  a  time  long  subsequent,  but  in  circumstances  not 
affected  by  the  law,  though  after  its  promulgation,  Balaam 
directed  burnt-offerings  to  be  prepared  when  he  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  Israelites  and  the  prosperity  of  Balak  (Num. 
xxiii.)  "These  facts,"  observes  Outram,  "justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Moses,  or  were 
unacquainted  with  his  law,  some  times  connected  burnt-offer- 
ings with  every  part  of  Divine  worship."^ 

The  sacrifices  of  Jethro  on  his  visit  to  Moses  presented  some 
modifications  of  the  original  burnt-offering,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  appear  some  part  of  thr-  flesh  was  reserved,  if  it  indeed 
constituted  that  sacred  feast  of  which  the  heads  of  Israel  par- 
took with  the  Midianitish  priest.  If  such  was  the  case,  it 
shows  the  progress  of  the  idea,  the  full  development  of  which 
awaited  the  law.  Yet  even  in  this  instance  the  primaryand  com- 
prehensive character  of  the  burnt-offering  was  fully  maintained. 

Secondly,  the  fundamental  place  occupied  by  the  burnt- 
offering  is  fuither  seen  in  the  fact,  that  whereas  sacrifices  of 
this  kind  could,  under  the  law,  be  presented  apart  from  and 
irrespective  of  other  offerings,  these  were  usually  accompanied 
by  a  burut-offering,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offering,  (Ex. 
xxiv.  5  ;  xxxii.  G  ;  Num.  x.  1 0,)  and  even  of  the  trespass- 
offering,  (Lev.  V.  7  ;  viii.  14,  18;  xii.  6  ;  xvi.  3,)  and  were  in- 
variably associated  with  it  in  one  way  or  other. 

Thirdly,  the  burnt-offering  constituted  the  stated  public 
sacrifices  which  extended  their  influence  to,  and  in  a  manner 
inclosed  all  the  occasional  sacrifices  of  whatever  description 
and  importance  they  might  be,  for  they  wci'e  all  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  daily  oblation,  morning  and  evening.  Even 
as  occasional  sacrifices  burnt- offerings  were  frequently  presented, 
both  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  as 
votive  and  voluntary  offerings.  They  were  required  of  the 
Nazarite  when  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  or  when  discharged 

»  De  Sacrificiis,  Lib.  i.  10,  §  5.     E.  T.,  p.  124. 
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from  his  vow  (Num.  vi.  11,  14);  of  persons  about  to  be 
cleansed  from  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  19,  20),  and  various  other 
defilements  (Lev.  xv.  15,  30) ;  of  women  after  child-birth  (Lev. 
xii.  8) ;  and  of  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  24).  Even  in  cases  where  the  offerer  could  bring  only 
two  doves  to  expiate  his  transgression,  one  of  them  must  be 
offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  (Lev.  v.  1 0).  Further,  that  the 
burnt-offering  was  presented  as  votive  and  voluntary  sacrifices, 
appears  from  Ps.  Ixvi.  13-15  ;  li.  18.  19. 

Other  circumstances  might  be  referred  to  in  proof  that, 
even  under  the  law,  the  burnt-offering  retained  much  of  its 
original  distinction.  Thvis  the  fact  that,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10, 
the  functions  of  the  priests  with  respect  to  the  presentation 
of  sacrifice  is  described  by  a  reference  to  this  kind  of  offering; 
and  also,  that  the  altar  of  sacrifice  itself  was  designated  as 
"  the  altar  of  burnt-offering."  But  enough  has  been  advanced 
to  show  the  precise  position  which  this,  the  oldest  of  sacrifices, 
maintained  under  the  law,  and  thereby  to  establish  another 
point  of  connexion  between  the  Levitical  and  the  older  dis- 
pensation. The  connexion  with  respect  to  this  particular  is 
the  more  important,  as  it  enables  the  inquirer  to  pursue  with 
greater  ease  the  principles  deduced  from  the  earlier  and  simpler 
form  of  sacrifice,  without  his  attention  being  distracted,  at  the 
outset,  by  the  numerous  and  minute  details  afterwards  super- 
induced, and  some  of  which  had  only  a  very  remote  bearing 
on  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  and  rather  respected  certain  col- 
lateral objects. 

§  3.   Tlce  Design  of  Sacrifice. 

Although,  however,  the  burnt-offering  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  sacrifices,  there  were  others  in  which  special  truths 
were  more  fully  concentrated.  The  sin-offeiing,  in  particular, 
was  the  highest  expression  of  the  principle  of  expiation ; 
having  to  do  with  sin  in  the  most  definite  sense,  and  as  con- 
sisting in  special  acts  of  transgression.  Taking,  however,  the 
burnt-offering  as  embodying  the  general  features  of  piacular 
saciifice,  and  without  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the 
minute  distinctions  of  the  various  kinds  of  offerings,  the  man- 
ner of  their  presentation  and  disposal,  or  the  more  special 
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objects  for  which  they  were  presented,  except  where  it  would 
appear  some  important  truth  was  involved,  the  subject  may 
be  suitably  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  sacrifice ;  2.  The  manner  in  which  the  victim 
was  disposed  of;  and,  3.  The  result  to  the  offerer,  or  tlie 
benefits  accruing  from  sacrifice. 

1.  The  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  commenced  by  the 
oiierer  bringing  the  animal,  appropriate  in  the  particular  case, 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  its 
head,  (Lev.  i.  3,  4). 

The  victims,  as  already  noticed,  must  be  taken  from  the 
domestic  animals — an  arrangement  intended  probably  to  de- 
note the  closest  possible  relation  between  the  ofiferer  and  that 
which  was  to  be  accepted  for  him.  By  bringing  the  animal 
to  the  tabernacle  or  the  altar,  "  before  Jehovali,"  the  party 
confessed  tliat  he  designed  his  oftcring  for  God,  who  there 
graciously  revealed  himself  By  the  imposition  of  hands, 
(C'Ki  7V  ^^  ^pD.)  the  victim,  as  the  offerer's  propei-ty,  was 
not  only  formally  dedicated  to  God — a  purpose  to  which  Bahr^ 
restricts  this  act — there  was  also,  and  more  particularly  im- 
parted to  it,  a  representative  character  in  respect  to  the  offerers 
person,  intentions,  and  emotions — the  distinguishing  feature 
of  which  depended  on  the  particular  kind  of  sacrifice  presented.^ 
In  the  case  of  the  proper  piacular  sacrifices,  this  imported  the 
confession  of  sin,  no  doubt,  and  the  transfer  or  imputation  of 
guilt  to  the  victim ;  although,  from  the  use  of  this  act  in  other 
instances,  as  the  peace-offering,  (Lev.  iii.  2,)  it  must  have  had 
a  more  extended  and  general  signification.  The  import  of  the 
ceremony,  however,  is  pvit  beyond  question  by  the  fact  that, 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, 
it  was  accompanied  with  an  express  confession  of  sin.  "  And 
Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  u])on  the  head  of  the  live  goat, 
and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,"  &c.,  (Lev.  xvi.  21).  From  this  it 
is  generally  inferred,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority, 

'  Symbolik,  ii.  341.     So  also  Knobel,     Carpzov,    Apparatus   Antiq.,    p.    711. 
die  BB.  Exodus  u.  Leviticus,  p.  35-t.         Francof.  1748.     Magee,  Atonement,  i. 

••:  Kurtz,  Das  Mos.  Opfer,  ])p.  67,  68.     236-244. 
Keil,  Bib.  Archaologie,  p.  206.     Conip. 
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that  in  all  other  cases  the  imposition  of  hands  was  accom- 
panied by  a  confession  of  the  particular  sin  for  which  the 
sacrifice  was  brought.  But  it  is  more  probable  that,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  there  was  no  verbal  confession  or  transfer  of 
guilt — that  being  sufiiciently  expressed  by  the  symbolic  act ; 
while  the  public  character  of  the  ti'ansaction  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  made  a  confession  of  sin  suitable.  It  is  certain 
that  confession  of  sin  was  required  in  some  other  private  in- 
stances, (Lev.  V.  5 ;  Num.  v.  7) ;  but  these  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  sacrificial  ritual. 

After  the  animal  had  been  thus  symbolically  set  apart  for 
God,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  guilty — it  being  accepted  by 
God  for  the  ofiferer  "  to  make  atonement  for  him,"  (Lev.  i.  4,) — 
the  next  proceeding  was  to  slay  it.  In  the  public  and  stated 
offerings,  this  part  of  the  service  was  performed  by  the  priests, 
and,  in  certain  circumstances,  by  the  Levites,  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
33,  34) ;  but  in  all  private  sacrifices  this  duty  fell  to  the  in- 
dividual oflierer,  (Lev.  i.  5,)  unless  it  be  that  the  expression  is 
used  indefinitely,  as  understood  by  the  LXX. ;  sfd^ougiv,  "  the}'' 
shall  slay,"  meaning  that  some  one  should  do  it.  That  it  was 
the  act  of  the  worshipper  himself,  is,  however,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  text.^  It  was  only  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
victim  that  the  proper  priestly  functions  began,  the  fii'st  act 
of  which  was  the  disposal  of  the  sacrificial  blood. 

It  may,  in  passing,  be  remarked,  that  it  is  strange  that 
any  one,  like  Bahr^  and  Keil,^  from  the  fact  that  the  slaughter- 
ing of  the  animal  was  the  work  of  the  ofiferer  himself,  and  not 
of  the  priest,  should  conclude  that  its  death  was  not  regarded 
as  a  punishment  for  sin  ;  on  the  assumption  that,  if  it  were 
such,  the  act  must  be  performed  by  the  priest,  the  representa- 
tive of  God,  the  judge  and  avenger  of  sin.  But  this  is  taking 
quite  a  mistaken,  though  by  no  means  uncommon,  view  of  the 
sacerdotal  ofl&ce.*  The  priest  did  not  represent  God,  but  man,^ 
being  ordained,  as  stated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for 


1  Knobel,  Die  BB.  Exod.  ii.  Lev.,  p.  inadvertence,  as  at  pp.  251,  252,  where 
355.  the   priestly  relation   is  formally  dis- 

2  Symbolik,  ii.  343.  cussed,  it  is  ably  presented  in  its  pro- 
'  Biblische  Archiiologie,  p.  207.  per  light. 

*  Fairbairn,  Typology,  ii.  298.   There         ^  gge  Witsius,  Miscel.  Sac,  Lib.  ii.  2, 

is  here  probably  nothing  more  than  an  §  71,  p.  500. 
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men  (v-Trsp  andpu-ruv)  in  their  relation  to  God,  (Heb.  v.  1,) 
ordained  or  appointed  for  men  as  their  representative  before 
God,  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  24).  Were  this  not  the  ease,  the  institu- 
tion of  a  priestliood,  with  its  exclusive  privileges  as  to  the 
presentation  of  offerings,  would  alter  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
matter  as  exiiibited  in  the  ante-Levitical  sacrifices,  and  would, 
in  fact,  be  irreconcilable  with  the  practice  which  long  pre- 
vailed, of  the  offerer  presenting  the  sacrifice  in  his  own  per- 
son, without  an  intermediate  agency.  The  correct  view  of  the 
piiesthood  is  that,  however,  which  regards  it  not  as  a  new 
institution,  or  as  occupying  an  antagonistic  position  to  the 
privileges  M'hicli  the  woi-shippers  of  God  formerly  enjoyed,  but 
as  a  further  development  of  the  older  system,  and  its  attend- 
ant blessings.  And  then,  in  respect  to  the  particular  here 
objected  to,  there  was,  in  fact,  a  special  propriety  in  the  offerer 
himself  performing  the  act  of  slaying  the  sacrifice,  and  so 
canying  out,  as  it  were,  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemna- 
tion.-^ This  must  have  made  the  matter  far  more  impressive, 
by  bringing  the  mind  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  trans- 
feiTed  guilt  and  its  penal  consequences.  And,  besides,  there 
was  thus  no  violent  break  in  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  law, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  older  economy.  So  mucli  of  the 
earlier  practice  was  retained,  as  served  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  principle,  that  in  and  through  sacrifice  there 
was  access  to  God,  though  for  the  present  not  complete  or 
immediate. 

The  animal  having,  by  its  adduction  to  the  altar,  and  the 
imposition  of  hands,  been  designated  for  a  sacrifice,  it  was 
through  that  very  act  constituted  unclean.  As  the  represen- 
tative of  the  guilty  offerer,  it  was  made  sin,  made  to  embody 
or  represent  it ;  for  such  is  the  primary  and  literal  import  of  the 
Piel  form  ^^^,  (a  denominative  from  i<pn.),~  in  Lev.  vi.  19  [26]; 
ix.  15,  and  not  as  it  is  usually  taken,  to  ofter  as  a  sin-offering, 
an  idea  expressed  by  nsun  n'cv  (Lev.  xiv.  1 9  ;  xvi.  9).  Tliere 
are  other  instances,  indeed,  where  the  same  verb  has  an  en- 
tirely opposite  signification,  of  expiating  or  cleansing  impurity 


'  See  Kurtz,  Das  Mos.  Opfcr,  p.  76.     here  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
The  same  confusion  is  apparent  even     the  priest. 

-  Fiirst,  Ilcb.  Ilandwurterbuch,  p.391. 
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and  guilt,  as  in  Lev.  viii.  15  ;  xiv.  49,  52.  This,  however, 
easily  admits  of  reconciliation.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
simply  the  caiiying  out  of  the  former  idea,  completing  the  act 
or  purpose  for  which  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  A  twofold 
signification  of  this  kind  often  characterises  a  denominative 
Piel  ;^  a  striking  instance  of  which  is  1^7,  to  reduce  to  ashes 
(Ps.  XX.  4),  and  also  to  purify  from  ashes,  to  remove  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  13).  Closely  related 
to  its  primary  import  is  the  use  of  i^tsn^  in  Gen.  xxxi.  39, 
where  Jacob  intimates  that  he  was  made  responsible  by  Laban 
for  any  loss  among  his  cattle.  It  was  further  owing  to  the 
relation  constituted  between  the  sacrificial  victim  and  sin  that 
the  term  riKtsn,  sin,  came  also  to  signify,  as  already  noticed,^ 
a  "  sin-offering."  The  only  objection  to  the  view  that  the  ani- 
mal was  rendered  unclean,  by  its  being  treated  in  ^he  manner 
described,  is  the  fact  that  the  fiesh  was  accounted  holy,  and 
was  in  consequence  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  sanctuary ; 
but  this  difficulty  is  at  once  disposed  of  when  it  is  observed, 
that  this  was  only  after  the  expiation  had  been  efiected  through 
the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood,  and 
accordingly  under  an  entirely  new  condition.  But  of  this 
more  fully  afterwards. 

A  very  explicit  testimony  to  the  uncleanness  contracted 
by  the  animal  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat 
the  uncleanness  was  such  as  to  pollute  the  person  who  led  it 
away,  and  who  was  in  consequence  required  to  wash  his 
clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water  before  he  could  enter  the 
camp.  It  was  the  same  also  with  the  person  who  burned  the 
bullock  and  the  other  goat  of  the  sin-offering,  on  the  same 
occasion^  (Lev.  xvi.  26-28),  although  this,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, is  capable  of  being  viewed  in  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  entire  agreement  with  this  that,  according 
to  Scripture  usage,  sins  which  have  not  been  expiated  are 
described  as  a  taint  by  which  the  sinner  is  defiled  (Lev.  xviii. 
20,  24),  and  hence  the  expiation  of  sin  is  very  frequently 
designated  by  terms  indicative  of  purification,  as  "intp  in  parti- 
cular (Lev.  xiv.  1]  ;  xvi.  30),  by  the  LXX.  rendered  xadapi^u. 

'  Ewald,  Heb.  Sprachl.,  §  120,  e.  393,  409,  pp.  274,  280.     Outrara,  De 

2  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  Sacrificiis,  Lib.  i.  17,  §§  1,  2. 

»  Hottinger,  Miuist.  Expiat.  Diei,  §§ 
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Now,  as  the  animal  was  of  the  class  reckoned  "  clean," 
and  must  in  itself  have  been  free  from  all  imperfection  or 
blemish,  so  that  there  was  nothing  in  its  nature  to  constitute 
uncleanness,  it  was  thus  unmistakabl}'-  declared  that  its  defile- 
ment arose  entirely  fi'om  a  cause  external  to  itself.  This  could 
be  none  other  than  the  special  position  which  it  was  symboli- 
cally made  to  occupy  ])revious  to  its  immolation  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  this  again  consisted  in  the  transfer  or  imputation  to  it  of 
the  sinner's  guilt,  so  that  the  animal,  in  itself  clean,  thus 
became  polluted.^  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  one 
great  saciifice  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  in 
terms  borrowed  directly  from  the  ancient  ritual,  that  he  was 
made  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  21)  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
substitution  he  was  made,  it  is  also  said,  "  a  curse"  (GaL  iii.  13); 
while,  to  show  that  this  was  entirely  owing  to  the  position 
which  he  occupied  Mith  respect  to  the  law  as  the  representa- 
tive of  sinnere,  it  is  added,  "  He  knew  no  sin,"  for  he  was, 
as  elsewhere  described,  "holy,  harndess,  undefiled,  and  sepa- 
rate from  sinners"  (Heb.  vii.  2(3),  According  to  a  prophetic 
intimation,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgi-essions,  he  was 
bridsed  for  our  iniquities"  (Tsa.  liii.  5), — language  well  under- 
stood by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice, 
and  which  is  thus  rendered,  as  it  were,  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  even  stricter  sacrificial  phraseology  :  "  He  himself  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24). 

2.  All  the  preliminaries  having  been  duly  completed,  and 
the  animal  slaughtered  before  Jehovah,  the  proper  priestly 
functions  began  with  the  disposal  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  first,  of  the  blood  as  its  chief  constituent." 

The  blood  was  applied  variously,  accoi'ding  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sacrifice  ;  but  always  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
altar.  Most  usually  it  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round 
about, — an  arrangement  indicative  of  a  o'eneral  or  indefinite 
application.  It  was  so  applied  in  the  bui-nt-offering,  peace- 
ofieiing,  and  trespass-oflfering  (Lev,  i.  5,  11;  iii.  2,  8  3  ;  vii.  2). 
In  the  sin-offerings,  again,  as  conveying  more  distinctly  the 
idea  of  expiation,  tlie  mode  of-  applying  the  bloo<l  was  much 
more  formal,  and  this  in  i)ropoi*tion  to  the  aggravated  charac- 
ter of  the  sin  in  any  particular  case,  considered  in  respect  to 
•  Magcc,  Atonement,  i.  240.  -  Eiihr,  Symbolik,  ii,  200. 
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the  theocratic  standing  of  the  transgressor.  In  the  ordinary 
sin-ofFerings  of  civil  rulers,  and  of  private  individuals,  the 
blood  was  smeared  upon  the  homs  of  the  altar,  and  the  resi- 
due poured  out  at  its  base  (Lev.  iv.  25,  30,  34).  But  in  the 
sin-offerings  of  the  High  priest  and  of  the  congregation,  the 
ceremony  wsis  more  com])licated  ;  for  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
"  seven  times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary;" 
some  of  it  was  also  put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
"  before  the  Lord,"  and  the  residue  poured  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  iv.  6,  7,  17,  18);  while, 
upon  the  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was  sprinkled  upon  and  before 
the  mercy-seat,  and  afterwards  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
"  that  is  before  the  Lord,"  and  also  sprinkled  seven  times  upon 
the  same  (Lev.  xvi.  14,  15,  18,  19).^ 

After  the  blood  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, the  victim,  except  when  the  carcass  was  Avholly  burned 
without  the  camp,  as  was  the  case  in  the  sin-offerings  of  the 
High  priest  and  the  congi-egation,  was  next  stripped  of  its  skin, 
which  then  became  the  property  of  the  officiating  priest  (Lev. 
vii.  8).  In  this  appropriation  of  the  skin  of  the  sacrifice,  many^ 
detect  a  connexion  with  the  early  notice  of  the  coats  of  skin 
with  which  God  clothed  the  first  transgressors  in  Eden  ;  and 
certainly  there  is  much  gTOund  for  such  a  supposition,  for  in 
both  cases  there  was  the  expression  of  an  important  spiritual 
truth,  while  the  two  notices  are  supplementary  of  one  another. 
In  the  first,  the  provision  made  for  the  sinner's  moral  naked- 
ness was  particularly  brought  out,  corresponding  to  the  teach- 
ing on  this  subject  in  Rev.  iii.  1 8  ;  but  it  was  only  inferen- 
tially  that  this  clothing  could  be  seen  to  be  the  produce  of 
sacrifice.  Any  obscurity  on  this  point  was  removed  by  this 
notice  in  the  law,  and  wdiich  in  turn  assumed  its  full  signifi- 
cance only  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  intimation. 

Next  the  victim  was  divided  into  its  pieces,  natural,  appro- 
priate parts,  whereupon  the  priest  arranged  the  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  then  burned  so  much  of  the  sacrifice  as  was  requi- 
site in  the  several  offerings.     In  the  burnt-offering  the  whole 

>  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  Lib.  i.  16,  158.  Witsins,De  CEconomiaFoederum, 

§§  2-4.  Lib.  iv.  7,  §  4,  p.  51G.      Idem,  Miscel. 

2  Cloppenburg,  Schola  Sacrif.,  cap.  Sac,  Lib.  ii.  2,  §  12,  p.  463. 
ii.,  §  4,  p.  11.     Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  i. 
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was  consumed,  after  the  inwards  and  the  legs  had  been  washed 
with  water  (Lev.  i.  9)  ;  in  other  cases  only  certain  portions 
were  burned,  but  alwaj^s  the  fat,  which  was  expressly  reserved 
for  the  Lord,  and  appropriated  to  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  1  G),  and 
was,  equally  with  the  blood,  interdicted  as  an  article  of  human 
food  (Lev,  iii.  17  ;  vii.  23-27).  The  remaining  parts  wei'C  in 
general  reserved  for  the  priests,  as  in  the  sin-oft'ering  (vi.  21), 
and  the  trespass -offering  (vii.  G,  7) ;  while  in  the  peace-offer- 
ings (vii.  15,  IG,  33,  34)  it  was  appropriated  between  the 
priest  and  the  offerer ;  the  flesh  of  the  sin  and  trespass- 
offering  possessed  such  a  character  of  sacredness  that  it  must 
be  eaten  exclusively  by  the  priests  in  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  meat-offering  also  belonged  to  the  priest  (ii.  3,  1  0 ; 
vi.  1 G,  1  7),  and  also  the  vegetable  sin-(or  trespass-)  offering  (vi. 
26).  It  was  only,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  that  the  flesh 
of  the  sin-offering  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  at  all :  "  No  sin- 
oftering,  whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  to  reconcile  in  the  holy  place  shall 
be  eaten,  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire"  (Lev.  vi.  30  ;  comp. 
Heb.  xiii.  11). 

In  every  respect  the  sin-offering  possessed  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  holiness.  It  rendered  sacred  every  person  and  thing 
with  which  it  came  into  contact.  The  garment  on  which  a 
drop  of  the  blood  happened  to  be  sprinkled  must  be  washed 
in  the  holy  place ;  and  the  vessel  in  which  the  flesh  was  cooked 
must  if  eai'then  be  broken,  inasmuch  as  its  porous  cpiality 
allowed  it  to  imbibe  of  the  substance ;  or  if  of  metal,  it  re- 
quired to  be  thoroughly  scoured  before  it  could  be  put  to  any 
other  use. 

The  peculiarity  which  attached  to  the  sin  and  trespass- 
offering,  that  it  must  be  eaten  b}^  the  priests,  and  by  them  ex- 
clusively, was  one  of  special  importance.  The  participation  of 
the  offerei*  and  his  family,  as  well  as  the  priests  in  the  eating  of 
the  peace-offering,  showed  it  to  be  a  social  repast,  affording  an 
occasion  of  family  rejoicing,  (Deut.  xii.  18,)  in  consequence 
of  the  efficacy  of  tlie  atonement,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  the  eating  of  the  sin-offering.  As  Bahr^  remarks: 
"  It  was  peculiarly  a  'priestly  meal,  and  the  joyousness  and 

>  Symbolik,  ii.  294. 
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festivity,  which,  according  to  the  oriental  idea,  are  inseparable 
from  a  repast,  are  wholly  wanting.  Here  the  priests  appear 
a.s  priests,  in  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  office  and  dignity." 
llie  purpose  which  by  this  act  they  discharged,  consisted,  as 
stated  in  Lev.  x.  17,  in  bearing  by  Di\TJie  appointment,  the 
iniquity  of  the  congregation.  On  one  occasion,  when  this 
duty  had  been  neglected,  Moses  inquired  of  the  priests, 
"  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin-offering  in  the  holy 
place  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given  it  unto  you 
to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement 
for  them  before  the  Lord?" 

The  expression  jiV  i^t':,  "  to  bear  iniquity"  has  a  two-fold 
signification,  according  as  it  is  used  of  the  person  who  com- 
mitted the  wi'ong,  or  of  him  who  was  injured  or  offended 
thereby.  In  the  former  sense  it  means  to  6e«r  or  cany  as  a 
bm-den,  and  so  endure  the  penal  consequences  of  transgTession 
(Gen.  iv.  13  ;  Lev.  v.  1,  17  ;  xvii.  16  ;)  in  the  latter,  it  is 
hearing  with,  or  forbearing,  and  hence  pardoning,  (Gen.  1.  17; 
Exod.  xxxii.  82  ;  xxxiv.  7.)^  In  no  instance  whatever  is  the 
explanation  "  to  bear  away,"  or  remove,  still  given  to  this  term 
by  Bahr,^  after  the  early  Socinian  writers,  admissible.  The 
removal  of  the  guilt  is  indeed  involved  in  forgiveness,  so  that 
the  one  act  may  be  fitly  described  by  the  other,  as  in  Psalm 
Ixxxv.  8,  [2  :]  "  Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity,  (fl^  nsb'3,) 
of  thy  people,"  is  explained  in  the  second  hemistich  by,  "  thou 
hast  covered  all  their  sin."  Still  the  ideas  are  far  from  identical, 
and  wherever  the  "bearing  of  sin"  is  applied  to  the  sinner,  or 
to  a  substitute  provided  for  him,  it  expresses  only  the  endur- 
ance of  the  penalty  of  transgression.  However,  this  substi- 
tution and  its  Divine  appointment  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  (Lev.  x.  1 7.)  Whether  in  "  bearing 
the  sin"  the  reference  here  be  to  the  priest,  as  taken  byBahr, 
or  to  the  victim,  is  immaterial,  as  in  either  case  the  vicarious 
character  of  the  transaction  is  manifest,  while  indeed  the  chief 


'  Magee,  Atonement,  i.  281-290.  taking  upon  themselves  the  sins  of  the 

^  Symbolik,  ii.  206.    Hofmann,  (Der  congregation  ;  but  his  attempted  ex- 

Schriftbeweis    II.,   i.    184,     185,)    ad-  planation  of  the  mode  of  forgiveness  is 

mits   that  Lev.   x.    17,   refers   not  to  exceedingly  defective, 
the  priests  taking  away,  but  to  their 
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purpose  of  this  specific  provision  is  to  identify  the  priest  with 
the  sacrifice.  The  bearing  of  the  sin  by  the  victim  or  by  tlie 
priest,  instead  of  its  being  left  to  be  borne  by  the  sinner  him- 
self, was  wholly  through  a  Divine  appointment,  while  it 
further  appears  that  the  object  contemplated  in  this  substitu- 
tion and  transfer,  was  tliat  the  sin  so  borne  might  be  taken 
away  by  atonement.  The  Lcvitical  priest,  ;\s  man's  represen- 
tative, could  not  of  himself,  though  possessed  of  a  symbolical 
holiness  and  dignity,  bear  the  sin,  or  expiate  it  by  undergoing 
its  penalty ;  this  accordingly,  under  so  imperfect  a  dispensation, 
must  be  accomplished  by  a  separate  medium,  the  sacrificial 
victim;  but  in  order  to  connect  as  much  as  possible  the  priest 
and  the  sacrifice,  to  incorporate  the  two  as  it  were,  the  priest 
must  eat  the  sin-oflfering  in  which  was  expressed,  as  already 
remarked,  the  highest  embodiment  of  sin.  It  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  view,  that  it  was  only  in  cases  where  the  priests 
sustained  fully  their  rejjresentative  character,  that  they  par- 
took of  the  sin  ofiTering,  and  that  wherever  they  appeared 
themselves  needing  expiation,  as  when  the  oilering  was  for 
the  whole  congi-egation,  including  the  priests,  or  for  the  High 
priest  as  the  head  of  his  order,  the  victim  must  be  disposed  of 
in  another  mode.^  In  the  same  manner  also  the  prit'sts'  own 
ordinary  meat-oflfering  must  be  entirely  burned ;  nothing  of 
it  was  allowed  to  be  eaten,  (vi.  22,  23.)  In  these  latter  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  at  all  represent  Him,  who  united 
in  himself  priest  and  sacrifice,  and  who  needed  not  to  ofifer  for 
his  own  sins,  but  only  for  the  errors  of  his  people,  (Heb. 
vii.  27.) 

Dr.  Fail-bairn  regar^ls  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin- 
oflfering  by  the  priests  as  "  intended  to  give  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  completeness  of  the  reconciliation ;  to  shew 
by  their  incorporation  with  the  sacrifice,  how  entirely  through 
it  the  guilt  had  been  removed,  and  the  means  of  removing  it 
converted  even  into  tlie  sustenance  of  the  holiest  life."^  To 
denote  reconciliation  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  peace-offerings,  where  not  only  the  priest,  but  the  oflferer 
and  his  friends  could  feast  on  the  sacrifice  "  before  Jehovah," 
and  if  this  idea  be  expressed  at  all  in  the  present  case,  it  is 

'  Biilir,  Symbolik,  ii.  395.  *  Typology,  ii.  346. 
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certainly  not  the  primary  one.  All  that  seems  to  be  intimated 
by  this  arrangement  was  the  close  relation  which  the  priest 
sustained  to  the  offering,  and  consequently  to  the  offerer,  nor 
is  there  evidence  at  all  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  Kurtz/ 
who  in  this  matter  closely  follows  Bahr,^  that  it  also  pointed 
to  the  priests'  relation  to  Jehovah  realized  through  the  Divine 
humanity  of  Christ.  This  truth  was  however  expressed  in 
another  way,  but  not  b}^  the  present  ordinance,  which  indi- 
cated simply  the  identity  of  the  priest  and  the  victim,  a  rela- 
tion necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  proper  substitution  and  sacrifice. 

It  cannot  but  appear  at  first  sight  very  remarkable  that 
the  victims  rendered  impure  during  tiie  preliminary  sacrificial 
process,  which  symboHcally  represented  the  transference  or 
imputation  of  the  offerer's  guilt,  were,  immediately  after  the 
shedding  of  their  blood,  rendered  pure.  The  blood  itself  was 
not  only  pure,  but  it  purified  everything  with  which  it  was 
brought  into  contact ;  as  the  altar,  the  sanctuary,  and  even 
the  most  holy  place,  which  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  were 
thus  severally  "  cleansed  and  hallowed  from  the  uncleanness 
of  the  children  of  Israel,"  (Lev.  xvi.  1 6,  1 8).  Even  the  flesh, 
too,  after  it  was  washed  with  water,  assumed  such  a  sacred 
character  as  admitted  it  to  the  previously  blood-sprinkled  and 
cleansed  altar,  which  represented  the  table  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  in  this  manner  furnished  with  "  the  food  (or  bread)  of  the 
offering  made  by  fire  (nc'x  Dn?)  unto  Jehovah,"  (Lev.  iii.  11, 
16;  xxi.  6,  9). 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  legal  consequences  of  the 
imputed  guilt  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  victim,  or  at 
least  with  the  application  of  its  blood»in  the  manner  enjoined. 
That  everything  of  a  penal  character  was  fully  exhausted  in 
the  death  of  the  sacrifice,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  with 
the  application  of  the  blood  an  entirely  new  relation  seems  to 
have  commenced.  That  the  blood,  as  representing  the  phj^si- 
cal  life,  had  a  special  sacredness  attached  to  it  even  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Noah,  has  been  already  shown  ;  but  the  parti- 
cular ground  of  this  consecration  was  not  declared  until  sacri- 
ficial observances  were  systematized  under  the  law,  and  their 
principles  more  fully  explained ;  whereupon  there  is  this  inti- 

Mos.  Opfer,  p.  183,  *  Sjmbolik,  ii.  395. 
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matioii  from  God,  after  interdicting  the  use  of  blood  in  food  : 
"  For  the  soul  (K'W.)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  atone  for  your  souls,  for 
the  blood  atones  through  (or  by  means  of)  the  soul,"  ^  (^??.?) 
Lev.  xvii.  1 1 . 

In  this  declaration,  first,  God  appears  as  the  author  of  the 
atoning  ordinance.  Man's  own  wisdom  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  devising  of  means  whereby  sin  could  be  satisfac- 
torily atoned  for ;  but  God  interposed,  and  by  an  ordinance 
of  his  own  removed  what  was  offensive  in  his  sight,  and  what 
separated  between  him  and  the  transgressor  of  his  law.  If 
there  be  not  in  this  statement  an  express  intimation  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  there  is,  at  least,  a  full  confirmation 
of  the  arguments  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which 
would  preclude  any  other  supposition.  The  words,  "  I  have 
given  it  to  you,"  are  parallel,  as  far  as  the  DiAane  ordination 
is  concerned,  with  the  first  promise  of  redemption,  "  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,"  only  that  now 
there  is  a  fuller  disclosure  of  the  plan  by  which  that  purpose 
shall  be  accomplished. 

But  while  it  was  this  Divine  appointment  that  gave  to  the 
blood  of  sacrifice  its  whole  value,  why  this,  rather  than  any 
other  medium,  was  adopted  for  effecting  reconciliation,  is  also 
accounted  for  in  this  statement.  It  was  not  because  there 
was  any  virtue  in  the  material  blood  either  of  man  or  of 
beast,  but  simply  because  it  constituted,  or  rather  contained 
the  life  principle.^  "  The  soul,  or  living  principle,  is  in  the 
blood  ;"...."  the  blood  atones  by  means  of  the  soul,  or 
life  of  the  immolated  animal,"  and  not  as  the  expression  Ji'S33 
is  generally  rendered,  "  for  the  soul "  of  the  offerer  ;  nor,  as 
taken  by  Hofmann  :  "the  blood,  as  the  soul,  in  this  character 
atones."  ^  It  was  on  the  pouring  out  of  this  life  principle 
that  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  depended,  while  the 
subsequent  application  of  the  blood,  whether  to  the  sanctuary, 
or,  in»  certain  cases,  to  the  person  of  the  worshipper,  denoted 
the  cleansing  power  and  meritorious  virtue  with  which,  as  the 

'  Bahr,   Symbolik,   ii.    199.     Kurtz,        *  Kiiobd,  Die  BB.  E.xod.  u.  Lev.,  p. 
Mos.  Opfer,  p.  7  498. 
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blood  of  sacrifice,  it  was  endued.  The  whole  sacrificial  system, 
from  the  first  notice  of  the  rite  in  the  history  of  Abel,  declared 
with  ever-increasing  emphasis,  that  "  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  was  no  remission."  Why  the  condition  was  such, 
or  in  other  words,  why,  in  the  substitutionary  arrangement 
designed  by  God  for  carrying  out  his  purposes  of  grace,  it 
was  necessary  that  life  should  go  for  life,  was  clearly  taught 
in  the  primal  threatening,  and  repeated  at  every  subsequent 
stage  of  the  economy  of  redemption:  under  the  law,  it  was 
declared,  "the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;"  and  no  less 
emphatically  under  the  gospel,  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

As  it  is,  however,  with  respect  to  this  point,  that  the 
views  of  some  of  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of 
sacrifice,  as  Bahr,  Hofmann,  and  Keil,  chiefly  conflict  with 
that  generally  entertained,  and  which  is  ably  su|)})orted  b 
Kurtz,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  peculiarities  of  th 
respective  theories.  Such  a  review,  if  it  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose, may  contribute  to  place  the  doctrine  of  substitution  in 
a  clearer  light. 

(1.)  According  to  Bahr/  the  idea  expressed  by  sacrifice 
was  the  surrender  of  the  sinner's  life  to,  and  its  reunion  with 
God,  from  whom  it  had  been  separated  by  sin.  The  giving 
away  of  the  life  of  the  irrational  animal  s;ymibolized  the 
life  of  the  oflerer  dedicated  anew  to  God,  on  returning  to 
him  by  faith  and  repentance — the  death  of  the  victim  being 
expressive  of  the  penitent's  mortification  to  sin,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  sanctification  through  fellowship  with  God.  There 
was,  however,  no  proper  substitution,  and  no  punishment 
whatever  in  the  transaction. 

(2.)  In  the  view  of  Hofmann,^  the  animal  oflering  was  a 
compensation  to  God,  a  satisfaction  for  sin ;  for  rendering 
which,  God  had  committed  to  man  power  over  the  life  of  the 
animal  to  apply  it  to  this  purpose,  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  The  offerer's 
power  over  the  animal,  and  his  purpose  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
were  denoted  by  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  victim's 
head — an  act  which  Hofmann  regards  as  including  more  than 
Bahr  assigns  to  it,  when  he  views  it  as  merely  testifying  to 
the  offerer's  property  in  the  animal,  and  his  readiness  to  de- 

»  Symbolik,  ii.  210,  211.  «  Der  Schriftbeweis,  U.,  i.  191,  192. 
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vote  it  as  an  offering  to  God.  Hofmann  considers  the  trans- 
action as  grounded  not  so  much  on  the  common  right  of  pro- 
perty, as  on  the  Divine  grant  for  this  particular  purpose,  and 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  prior  right  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as 
man  was  clothed  with  the  skins  before  he  was  allowed  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals.  This  view,  equally  -with  that  of  Biihr, 
denies  all  substitutive  connection  between  the  otferino:  and  the 
offerer.  Sacrifice,  as  an  atoning  medium  divinely  provided 
for  man,  was  an  arrangement  from  which  he  could  discern  that 
God  does  not  forgive  sin  unconditionally,  or  without  some 
satisfaction  being  rendered  for  it. 

(3.)  The  theory  of  Keil^  differs  consideral)ly  from  the  two 
preceding.  This  wiiter  maintains  with  Bahr,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  Hofmann,  that  the  death  of  the  victim  is  in  no  sense 
a  satisfaction  for  sin,  although  the  sinner  may  discern  in  that 
act  what  he  has  merited,  were  God  in  His  righteousness  so  to 
deal  with  him.  The  death  of  the  victim  symbolized  the  death 
of  the  sinner  in  consequence  of  sin,  not  in  a  penal  aspect,  but 
servino-  as  the  medium  of  transition  from  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment  towards  God,  to  that  of  holy  fellowship  with  him.  In 
this  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  views  of  Biihr,  with 
whom  Keil  further  agrees  in  holding,  that  the  slaying  of  the 
sacrifice  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  penal  character,  although  he 
admits,  less  consistently  than  that  writer,  that  it  was  laden 
with  the  sins  of  the  offerer. 

After  what  has  been  already  adduced  with  respect  both  to 
the  earlier  and  the  Levitical  practice,  it  must  be  evident  that 
all  these  theories  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  and  consistent 
view  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  and  that 
violence  must  be  done  to  various  texts  before  they  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  one  or  other  of  these  representa- 
tions. Notice  was  already  taken  of  Bahr's  erroneous  view  of 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  which  was  necessary,  if  he  would 
exclude  the  idea  of  the  transfer  of  guilt,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  inconsistency  manifested  in  the  theory  of  Keil,  when  he 
accepts  this  act  in  its  only  proper  sense,  and  yet  denies  that 
the  death  was  of  a  punitive  character.  The  inadequacy,  or 
rather,  the  futility  of  one  of  the  grounds  on  Avhich  both  Bahr 

'  Bib.  Arehiiologie,  §§  43,  47,  pp.  207,  228. 
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and  Keil  deny  the  penal  eliaracter  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
because  not  inflicted  by  the  priest,  has  also  been  already  ex- 
posed. Indeed,  the  great  aim  of  these  writers,  if  they  would 
at  all  commend  their  respective  theories,  must  be  to  depreciate 
as  much  as  possible  the  death  of  the  victim  ;  and  accordingly, 
with  this  view,  they  confine  the  significance  of  the  rite  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood.  Tliis,  Bahr  holds,  was  the  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice.  The  blood,  as  the  bearer  of  life,  was  the 
atoning  medium,  irrespective  of  the  death  endured  in  obtain- 
ing it,  which  was  only  incidental  to  the  transaction,  Keil 
does  not  go  so  far  in  eliminating  the  death  of  the  victim  of  aU 
participation  in  the  matter,  although  he  denies  that  it  was  an 
element  in  the  expiation,  which  was  effected  by  the  bringing 
of  the  blood  to  the  altar,  and  which  symbolized  the  reception 
of  the  offerer  into  the  gracious  commimion  of  God. 

On  this  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  is,  according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  Scripture,  the 
primary  element  in  the  sacrifice — and  that  the  death  of  the 
victim  in  the  room  of  the  offerer  was  a  feature  brought  pro- 
minently into  view  long  before  there  was  any  direction  for  the 
disposal  of  the  blood.  The  passage  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  appealed 
to^  as  indicating  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  the 
essential  matter,  does  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  for  it 
does  not  treat  directly  of  sacrifice,'  or  the  relative  importance 
of  the  blood  in  that  rite,  but  only  of  its  prohibition  from 
common  use,  because  specially  appropriated  to  sacrificial  pur- 
poses,^ Nor  can  it  have  escaped  notice  that  the  expiation 
from  which,  on  such  views,  death  was  excluded,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  what  Scripture  represents  under  that  term ; 
but  of  this  under  the  next  head. 

With  regard  to  the  view  of  Hofmann,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discern,  on  such  a  supposition, 
either  what  the  death  of  the  victim,  or  the  presentation  of  its 
blood,  had  specially  to  do  in  effecting  the  satisfaction  ascribed 
to  these  acts.  Nor  is  it  more  intelligible  why  so  complex  a 
ritual  should  be  needed  for  inculcating  a  truth  so  simple  as 
the  necessity  of  some  satisfaction  before  God  would  pardon 
sin — the  main  purpose  which  Hofmann  ascribes  to  it;   while, 

»  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  202,  203,  ^  Kurtz,  Mos,  Opfer,  pp.  11,  12. 
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on  the  same  view,  its  teaching  was  so  deficient  as  to  the  source 
whence  an  adequate  satisfaction  should  be  provided,  particu- 
larly when  it  must  have  been  so  fully  apparent  that  the  ani- 
mal oblation  was  no  proper  equivalent  for  transgression, 

3.  The  result  to  the  offerer,  or  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  expiation  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  is  the 
last  point  to  be  considered. 

The  directions  given  with  regard  to  the  selection,  presen- 
tation, and  slaying  of  the  victim,  with  the  instructions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  its  blood  and  its  flesh,  the  more  important  of  which 
have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  observations,  would  suffice, 
even   were  there  no  express  intimations  on  the   subject,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  purposes  which  sacrifice  was  intended  to 
serve.      That  the  sacrificial  act  had  respect  to  God,  and  that 
its  object  was  to  reconcile  Him  or  secure  his  favour,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  express  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  was 
clearly  discernible  from  the  whole  history  of  this  rite,  as  well 
as  from  the  more  direct  statement  in  the  law.      Further,  that 
the  victim  was  the  subject  of  vicarious  punishment,  or  was 
substituted  in  room  of  the  offerer  with  the  design  of  expiating 
his  guilt,  so  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  its  penal  conse- 
quences, was  no  less  clearly  manifested.     The  vicarious  or  sub- 
stitutionary character  of  the  victim  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  imposition  on  its  head  of  the  offerer's  hand,  repre- 
senting the  transfer  of  his  guilt,  the  animal  became  vmclean 
and  obnoxious  to  death.      The  doctrine  of  substitution  had 
been  unmistakeably  exhibited  in  the   sacrifice  of  Moriah,  but 
it  was  in  the  law  it  found  full   expression,  particularly  in  the 
explanation  of  the  ordinance  which  appointed  the  sin-offerino- 
to  be  eaten  by  the  priests.      And,  finally,  it  was  also  apparent 
that  it  was  owing  entirely  to  this  substitution,  and  the  death 
which  resulted  therefrom,   that  any  benefit   accrued  to  the 
offerer. 

On  some  of  these  points,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adduce  some  of  the  more  express  testimonies  on  the  subject. 
And  fu'st,  that  God  accepted  the  sacrifice  in  the  room  of  the 
oft'erer,  and  to  make  atonement  for  him,  is  clearly  stated  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  ritual.  "  If  any  man  bring  an  offering, — 
a  burnt- sacrifice  ...  he  shall  offer  it  for  his  acceptance  before 
Jehovah,"  nin^  •'js^  ijin^,  not  as  in  the  Eng.  version,  "  of  his 
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own  voluntary  will,"  but  as  in  the  LXX.  dsy.rbv  smvn  -/.vpIov,  and 
closely  in  the  Vulg.  "Ad  placandum  sibi  Dominum" — a  sense 
moreover  demanded  by  the  next  verse,  "it  shall  be  accepted 
for  him,"  (Lev.  i.  2-4.)  The  object  contemplated  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  victim,  and  its  favourable  acceptance  by  Jeho- 
vah, was  reconciliation.  This  is  stated  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following :  "  It  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make 
atonement  for  him,"  agreeably  to  the  Divine  purpose  expressed 
in  Lev,  xvii.  11,  "I  have  given  it  (the  blood)  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  atone  for  your  souls." 

The  term  naa  usually  rendered  "  to  atone,"  signifies  in  Kal 
to  cover  as  with  pitch.  Gen.  vi.  1 4,  the  only  instance  where  it 
occurs,  but  sufficient  to  indicate  the  primary  import  of  the 
frequently  occurring  Piel  in  relation  to  sin,'^  as  connected  with 
nD3  also  denoting  the  covering  of  sin  in  respect  to  propitiation 
or  forgiveness  (Ps.  xxxii.  1 ;  Ixxxv.  3.)  The  term  "IS3  is  vari- 
ously construed  ;^  sometimes  it  is  followed  by  the  accusative 
of  the  sin  or  uncleanness  to  be  covered,  or  the  thing  to  which 
the  uncleanness  adheres,  as  PJ'"'??  (Ps.  Ixv.  4;  Ixxviii.  38j  ; 
trYpn-nx/3  (Lev.  xvi.  20,  33)  ;  more  frequently  by  hy  of  the 
person,  as  1  yV '"^  (Lev.  i.  4;  iv.  20),  but  sometimes  of  the 
sin  (Ps.  Ixxix.  9).  The  more  complete  form,  however,  is 
instsn-^J?  V^y  O  (Lev  iv  35  ;  v.  13,  18),  "to  cover  upon  him 
upon  his  sin;"  or  inj^DTOV^V'^  (Lev.  iv.  26;  v.  6,  10,  xvi. 
33,  34),  "to  cover  upon  him  from  his  sin,"  LXX.  dz^  r^g 
d/jLa^riag  aurou.  From  this  covering  follows  the  idea  of  propitia- 
tion, as  a  removing  from  view  whatever  is  displeasing  to  a 
person  whom  it  is  desired  to  reconcile,  or  in  general  whatever 
constitutes  a  ground  of  opposition  and  controversy. 

With  ^33  is  also  related  Q^^^^  ^'^'  (Lev.  xxiii.  27,  28). 
"  The  day  of  coverings,"  or  atonement,  w^hen  all  sin  and  un- 
cleanness was  to  be  removed  from  the  congregation  and  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  also  JT^S?  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
not  in  its  material  character  of  a  lid  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
tables  of  the  law,  but  as  related  to  the  covering  of  sin,  or  to 
expiation,  as  viewed  by  the  LXX.,  'iXasrr,^iov  \rtikiia  (Ex.  xxv. 

1  Hottinger,    Miuist.    Expiationum,         -  Ibid.  p.  139.      Rosenmiillei',  Sclio- 
Diei,  p.  119.  lia  in  Vet.  Test.  ii.  200.   Gesenius,  The- 

saurus, pp.  706,  707. 
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17),  and  afterwards  simply  iXaarri^iov,  the  same  also  in  Hob. 
ix.  9.  This,  on  his  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place,  the 
high  priest  must  cover  (^^T)  with  the  smoke  of  incense  burn- 
ing in  the  fire  taken  from  off  the  altar,  "  lest  he  die,"  and 
afterwards  it  must  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
otfering  (Lev.  xvi,  13-15).  It  was  m  this  way  that  the  most 
holy  place  was  covered  or  cleansed  from  the  impurities  con- 
tracted from  the  uncleanness  of  the  people,  and  that  what 
formed  the  central  part  of  its  furnishings,  and  the  very  basis 
of  reconciliation,  was  itself  covered  or  expiated,  so  that,  as 
already  remarked,  the  Tent  of  Witness  became  a  Tent  of  meet- 
ing between  a  Holy  God  and  a  pai'doned  people. 

The  sin  thus  covered  had  in  fact  no  longer  any  existence. 
It  had,  as  regards  the  sinner,  been  transferred  to  the  head  of 
the  sacrifice  ;  and  as  regards  God  and  the  claims  of  Divine 
justice,  it  had  met  its  deserts  in  the  death  of  the  vicarious* 
oblation  ;  so  that  the  sinner  was  thus  "  covered  upon  from  his 
sin,"  which  henceforth  occupied  a  separate  sphere  of  existence, 
a  truth  which  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  dismissal  of 
the  live  goat  of  the  sin-offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  witli 
the  expiated  or  covered  sins  of  the  congTCgation,^  (Lev.  xvi. 
1 0.)  The  gTound  of  offence  had  been  completely  taken  out  of 
the  way  ;  and  on  this  reconciliation  ensued.  With  regard  to 
the  transfjressor  it  is  intimated  1''  n7D3  "  It  is  forgiven  to  him," 
(Lev.  iv.  26,  31,  35,)  an  expression  which  by  no  means  war- 
rants the  conclusion  deduced  from  it  by  Keil,^  who  applies  it 
to  disprove  the  penal  character  of  sacrifice,  and  the  satisfaction 
thereby  rendered,  as  if  such  afforded  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  gTace  or  forgiveness.  Nor  is  it  undeserving  of  notice,  that 
this  statement  should  occur  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering, 
where  sin  had  been  presented  in  its  most  intense  form,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  closely  related  trespass-offering,  and  in  such 
cases  where  the  offerings  were  of  the  lowest  order,  as  in  the 
offering  of  doves  or  of  flour,  appropriated  to  extreme  poverty, 
(Lev.  V.  10,  13.)  In  the  latter  circumstances  this  intimation 
served  to  assure  the  worshipper  that  his  impoverished  condi- 
tion proved  no  bar  to  his  acceptance  with  God,  but  chiefly  to 

'  Hottinger,    Miaist.    Expiationum       -   Bib.  Archaologie,  pp.  208,  209. 
Diei,  pp.  251,  252. 
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teach  this  truth,  that  the  efficacy  of  any  sacrifice  was  not  de- 
pendent on  any  thing  inherent  in  itself. 

This  forgiveness  restored  that  communion  with  God  which 
sin  had  inteiTupted.  It  was  only  through  sacrifice  that  one 
could  come  into  God's  house  or  draw  near  to  his  altar.  "  I  will 
go  into  thy  house  with,  or,  hy  m,eans  of,  burnt-offerings," 
(Dlpiya,  Ps.  Ixvi.  1 3,) — a  construction  exactly  parallel  with 
Lev.  xvi.  3,  which  prescribes  the  method  of  entrance  into  the 
most  Holy  Place.  There  is  here  not  only  an  intimation  of  a 
purpose  to  present  such  offerings  to  God  ;  but  also  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  this  was  the  only  means  of  access  to  His  house. 
The  entrance  thus  obtained  wiis  only  occasional,  and  the  stay 
in  any  case  very  brief,  yet  the  pious  worshipper  discerned 
therein  a  prospect  of  the  realization  of  the  very  highest  aspira- 
tion of  his  soul,  "  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  length 
of  days,"  (Ps.  xxiii.  8).  Such  a  residence  needed,  it  must  have 
been  felt,  a  consecration  far  more  perfect  than  that  even  of  the 
High  priest,  and  how  could  such  an  idea  as  regards  himself 
be  entertained  by  an  Israelite  of  any  other  than  the  family  of 
Aaron,  or  could  an  individual,  even  of  that  family  itself,  look 
for  higher  privileges  than  those  accorded  to  its  founder  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  the  priesthood  pertained  to  the  whole 
Israelitish  people,  but  the  individual  members  still  lacked  that 
development  which  could  fit  them  for  approaching  God,  and 
even  the  High  Priest  himself  was  deficient  in  this  respect,  and 
hence  his  very  brief  stay  in  the  presence  of  God,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  beheld  symbolic  fignires  dwelling  in  that  presence 
as  their  proper  home.  These  were  the  Cherubim  on  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant. 

The  very  attitude  of  the  Cherubim, — "  standing  upon  their 
feet  (Dn^.^jy^j;  Q'lpVl,  2  Chron.  iii.  1 3),  in  such  a  situation,  was 
one  which  gives  special  point  to  the  observation  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord, 
who  shall  stand?  But  there  is  forgiveness  ('^n''7Dn)  \Adth  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared"  (Ps.  cxxx.  3,  4).  With  respect 
to  these  symbolic  figures,  God  did  not  mark  iniquities,  for  the 
very  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  that  wonderful  propitiatory 
which,  while  it  covered  the  testimony  (n^J?)  borne  by  the  law, 
was  itself  supported  by  the  Ai-k  of  the  Covenant,  which  enclosed 
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the  law,  wliile  the  whole,  surmountetl  hy  the  Cherubim,  funned 
the  very  thix)ne  of  the  Divine  glory.  Here,  then,  was  seen  the 
gi'eat  result  of  sacrifice  and  reconciliation,  and  a  prospect  of 
dwelling  for  length  of  days  in  the  house,  and  even  the  very 
presence  of  Jehovah. 

But  if  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  was  fitted  to  awaken  such 
expectations  with  regard  to  the  future,  its  immediate  and  direct 
bearing  must  have  been  very  considerable.  Tlie  efficacy  of  the 
Levitical  atonement,  however  contemplated,  must  not  be  limited 
to  external  purifications,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law,  or  ac- 
cording to  Bahr,^  sins  of  a  theocratic  character.  That  it  ex- 
tended to  moral  transgressions  is  e\'ident  from  the  fact  that 
in  respect  to  lying,  theft,  peijury,  and  similar  ofliences,  sacrifice 
was  expressly  required  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  due  in 
any  of  these  cases  to  the  civil  law.  But  in  fact,  as  regarded 
the  obligation  of  the  law,  the  ancient  Israelite  knew  no  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  moral  and  what  was  merely  cere- 
monial, for  all  alike  bore  the  sanction  of  the  Theocratic  Ruler 
of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  sacrifice  was  limited  to  such  acts  as 
were  committed  inadvertently,  or  generally  through  human 
weakness  (njJCQ,^  j^g^  [y  9^  &c.),  and  not  of  set  or  determined 
purpose,  "  with  uplifted  hand"  (n»n  T3,  Num.  xv.  80).  Crimes 
of  the  latter  character  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  sacri- 
fice, because  evincing  a,  pui-jDosed  rebellion  against  the  theo- 
cratic constitution,  and  despite  to  the  word  and  commandment 
of  Jehovah  (ver.  31).  This  distinction  was  necessary  for  the 
vindication  of  authority,  and  the  veiy  maintenance  of  order  ; 
and  to  provide  sacrifice  in  such  cases  would  be  like  ojfferino- 
encouragement  to  a  spirit  of  revolt.  This  distinction,  more- 
over, was  not  peculiar  to  the  law  ;  it  extends  also  to  the 
Gospel,  and  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  feature  in  every  well  ordered 
economy  (Heb.  x.  2G-29). 

It  must  have  been  obvious,  however,  that  the  satisfaction 
rendered  in  any  case  by  animal  oblations,  however  numerous 
and  costly,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  claims  of  the 
Divine  law,  or  silence  the  sinner's  o\\ti  convictions,  bearing 
witness  against  him  in  behalf  of  the  violated  law.      It  was  so 

'  Symbolik,  ii.  387,  38S.  is  too  limited,  for  this  cannot  bs  wel 

-The  sense,    inadvertently  given  to     applied  to  the  commission  of  such  acts 
tliis  term  by  Kurtz  (Mos.  Opfer,  p.  156)     as  are  specified  iu  Lev.  v.  1,  2L 
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from  the  absolute  disproportion  between  the  life  forfeited,  and 
that  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  only  solution  that  could\  be 
found  for  this  difficulty  was,  to  regard  the  arrangement  as 
entirely  of  a  provisional  character,  waiting  a  future  effectual 
expiation,  which,  however  dimly  discerned  by  man,  was  yet 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  virtue 
of  which  had  a  retrospective  effect,  in  conferring  on  its  provi- 
sionary  substitutes  an  atoning  and  purifying  power,  which  did 
not  and  could  not  naturally  belong  to  them. 

It  was,  however,  with  the  plan  of  reconciliation  that  sacri- 
fice had  chiefly  to  do,  and  this  in  its  great  features  was  pre- 
sented in  the  very  first  sacrifice,  not  less  clearly  than  in  the 
Levitical  ritual.  This  unquestionably  introduced  many  new 
ideas,  and  further  illustrated  some  of  the  older  ones,  and  none 
more  so  than  that  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  sacrifices  that 
were  offered,  and  yet  which  were  constantly  required  to  meet 
the  ever  recurring  transgressions.  But  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  substitution,  and  the  endurance  of  the  death-penalty 
by  the  substitute,  was  explicitly  taught  in  every  sacrifice 
referred  to  with  approval  in  Scripture;  while  the  person  and 
character  of  the  proper  Substitute,  and  his  relation  to  sinners, 
were  gradually  evolved,  more  especially  in  those  verbal  pro- 
phecies which  ran  parallel  with  the  prophecies  expressed  by 
sacrificial  and  other  symbols,  concerned  chiefly  with  showing 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement.  The  two 
kinds  of  prophecy,  in  word  and  symbol,  thus  mutually  illus- 
trated one  another,  by  casting  their  united  light  on  the  scheme 
whereby  God  purposed  to  secure  man's  salvation,  and  there- 
with the  revelation  of  his  own  character  and  the  vindication  of 
his  law. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 
god's  remedy  for  fallen  man. — ii.  the  person  and 

OFFICES  of  the  REDEEMER. 

FOLLOWING  up  the  inquiry  into  the  Divine  purposes  enter- 
tained regarding  man's  restoration,  the  next  point  to  be 
considered  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  respect  to 
the  agent  by  whom  the  work  should  be  effected.  On  this 
there  are  two  sources  of  information, — verbal  prophecies,  indi- 
cative of  the  person,  and  vaiious  institutions  and  ordinances 
which  relate  to  the  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  teachinrr  on 
both  these  subjects,  but  more  especially  on  the  latter,  forming 
the  necessary  complement  to  the  intimations  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  just  treated  of 


Sect.  I.  Direct  Intimations  on  this  Subject. 

Hengstenberjj,  Christologie  des  alten  Testaments,  i.  1-143.  2tc  Ausg.  Berlin, 
1854. — Hofmann,  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  i.  G2-139.  NiJrdling.  1841. — 
Hilvernick,  Vorlesuiigen  lib.  dieTheologie  d.  alt.  Testaments,  pp.  112-131 — 
Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  i.  151-169,  4th  Ed.  Lond. 
184:7. — Alexander,  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  pp.  176-214. 

Direct  statements  respecting  the  Divine  will  and  purposes 
necessarily  formed,  as  already  noticed,  the  basis  of  all  revela- 
tion. It  is  also  observable,  that  the  intimations  reo-ardino-  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  were  chiefly  convoyed  in  this  way  ; 
while  the  method  whereby  the  redemption  should  be  effected 
was  taught  almost  exclusively  by  symbolic  acts  and  institu- 
tions. The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  With  respect  to  the 
person,  there  was  a  liability  to  error  or  imposition,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  so  to  define  the  relations  of  family,  time, 
and  place,  that  there  could  be  no  ground  for  mistake.  Tlie 
plan  of  redemption,  as  involving  a  principle  of  Divine  admi- 
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nistration,  not  being  open  to  sucli  danger,  was  fitly  exhibited 
in  those  ordinances  which  constantly  kept  before  the  view  of 
the  Israelites  those  great  truths  which  in  due  time  were  to 
be  exemplified  in  their  reahty  through  Him,  of  whom  the 
accompanying  prophecies  aftbrded  explicit  information. 

§  1.   The  Seed  of  the  Woman — Gen.  iii.  15.-^ 

The  first  intimation  of  mercy  is  not  more  remarkable  in 
itself  than  in  the  circumstance  in  which  it  was  made.  The 
transgressors  of  God's  law,  having  had  their  eyes  opened  to  a 
sense  of  their  misery,  and  by  his  gracious  dealing  with  them, 
being  made  aware  that  there  was  no  escape  from  his  scrutiny, 
and  no  plea  wherewith  to  excuse  their  conduct,  were  at  length 
brought  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt.  Never  was  an 
intimation  of  grace  more  opportune  than  in  such  cii'cumstances, 
when  unutterable  despair  must  have  taken  possession  of  souls 
who  had  never  heard  of  pardon.  To  manifest,  however,  the 
sovereign  character  of  the  mercy  to  be  bestowed,  and  its  con- 
sistency with  justice,  it  is  addressed  not  directly  to  the  parties 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  as  a  curse  or  punitive  sentence 
on  the  author  of  their  overthrow. 

This  must  be  kept  in  view,  as  previously  remarked,  in 
order  to  understand  the  form  which  the  announcement  assumed. 
God  having  interrogated  the  woman  as  to  her  participation 
in  the  act  of  disobedience,  she  answered :  "  The  serpent  be- 
guiled me,  and  I  did  eat."  Whereupon  the  supreme  Judge 
addressed  the  accused,  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou 
art  cursed  from  all  cattle,  and  from  every  beast  of  the  field  ; 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  slialt  thou  eat  all  the 
daj^s  of  thy  life :  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  Without  positively 
determining  what  conceptions  had  been  formed  by  the  parents 


>  Compare,  in  addition  to  the  works  1700. — Witsius,  OEconomia  Foederum, 

enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  section,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  421-438.     Reinke, 

Sol.  Glassius,  Disputatio  de  Protevan-  Ueber  das   Protevangelium  :  Beitrage 

gelio:  Philologica  Sacra,  pp.  692-705.  zur   Erklarung,    ii.   203-461.      Miinst. 

Amstel.  1694. — Idem,  Christologia  Mo-  18o3. 
saica:  Opuscula,   pp.   57-150.     Lugd. 
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of  mankind  up  to  that  time,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Serpent 
through  whose  agency  they  had  been  drawn  into  sin,  it  is 
certain  that,  from  the  judicial  sentence  passed  upon  him  in 
their  hearing,  they  must  regard  him  as  a  moral  agent,  because 
a  subject  of  punishment,  and  not  a  mere  irrational  creature, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  assumed  guise.  So  much  is  cer- 
tainly deducible  from  the  narrative,  and  that  such  was  the 
view  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  historian,  appears  from 
the  description  of  the  Tempter-serpent,  as  distinguished  from 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  the  creatures  as  formed  by  God, 
(Gen.  iii.  ]). 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  views  fonned  at  first  by  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  regarding  the  Tempter,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  their 
knowledge  would  be  gradually  enlarged.  Taking  subsequent 
revelation  as  a  guide,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  inimical  Power, 
who,  by  his  subtlety,  obtained  an  advantage  over  the  first 
head  of  humanity,  was  the  same  that  afterwards  unsuccessfully 
tempted  the  Second  Adam  himself,  and  who  is  described  as 
the  Devil,  a  liar  and  murderer  from  the  beginning,  the  Dragon 
and  old  Serpent — designations  taken  from  the  part  he  enacted 
at  the  outset  of  man's  history,  and  which  he  again  tried  at  the 
commencement  of  the  public  career  of  Him  who  was  mani- 
fested to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and  redeem  man 
from  the  miseries  introduced  by  his  yielding  to  the  first 
temptation. 

The  curse  upon  the  Tempter  consisted  of  three  parts.  In 
the  figurative  language  formed  on  the  mould  presented  by  the 
guise  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  the  temptation,  he  was  con- 
demned to  go  on  his  belly,  to  eat  dust  in  perpetuity,  and  to 
be  held  as  an  object  of  lasting  hate  by  the  human  race.  The 
sentence  embraced  two  great  ideas — the  perpetual  degrada- 
tion, and  the  final  discomfiture  of  this  enemy  of  man,  througli 
the  seed  and  representative  of  the  woman.  The  first  of  these 
points  has  been  already  considered  ;  ^  it  is  the  latter  part  of 
the  condemnation  that  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
investigation. 

In  the  statement,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 

>  See  above,  vol.  ii.,  90,  91. 
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the  woman,"  God  appears  as  the  avenger  of  the  wrong  done 
to  his  creatures,  and  intimates  that  the  connexion  which  they 
had  formed  with  the  Tempter  shall  cease.  Enmity  shall  take 
the  place  of  confidence,  and  shall  give  rise  to  a  controversy, 
embracing  more  than  the  parties  present,  and  extending  to 
the  seed  of  the  woman  and  of  the  serpent  respectively.  But 
though  the  conflict  be  protracted,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in 
the  language  which  declares  on  what  side  the  victory  shall  be. 
The  serpent  shall  be  overcome,  his  head  or  vital  part  shall  be 
bruised,  though  with  suffering  to  the  conqueror. 

This  promise,  though  full  of  comfort  to  the  parties  so 
miserably  overcome  through  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent,  as 
assuring  them  of  victory  over  their  adversary,  was  yet  of  a 
very  general  character.  It  gave  no  intimation  of  the  time  of 
its  fulfilment ;  and  but  little  of  the  person,  whether  the 
woman's  posterity  in  general,  or  some  individual  thereof  by 
whom  the  victory  should  be  achieved.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  such  subjects : 
"  The  first  prophecy,  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
fall,  delineates  in  graphic,  but  general  and  comprehensive  out- 
lines, the  leading  characteristics  of  the  world's  history  ;  pro- 
jects as  it  were  the  channels  alike  of  evil  and  of  good,  in 
which  the  stream  of  events  was  destined  to  run,  and  gives 
some  prognostication  of  the  final  ascendancy  of  the  good  over 
the  evil.  Indefinite  as  the  prophecy  was,  it  was  of  unspeak- 
able moment,  on  account  of  the  promise  it  embodied  to  the 
heart  of  faith,  whereby,  in  the  midst  of  brooding  darkness  and 
wide-wasting  destruction,  it  lighted  up  the  hope  of  better 
tilings  to  come.  As  a  prediction,  however,  of  contingent 
events,  destined  to  appear  in  the  future,  this  primeval  word 
of  life  is  scarcely  to  be  mentioned,  since  it  rather  announced 
great  principles  of  working,  and  pointed  to  idterior  results, 
than  defined  beforehand  particular  acts  of  Providence."^ 

Indefinite  however  though  it  may  be,  as  compared  with  the 
specific  promises  of  subsequent  times,  and  by  which  it  was  so 
overshadowed  as  to  be  only  incidentally  adverted  to  either  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  as  in  Isai.  Ixv.  25  ;  Rom.  xvi.  20, 
and  probably  Gal.  iv.  4,    nevertheless  it  exerted  remarkable 

'  Fairbairn  on  Prophecj,  pp.  20,  21.     Ediii.  1856. 
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influence  on  primeval  faith  and  expectations,  on  the  direction 
given  to  the  prophecies  which  followed,  and  on  the  form  into 
which  the  Biblical  history  of  man  is  cast.  Its  influence  upon 
our  first  parents  themselves  was  eminently  marked,  and  this 
will  explain  its  import  better  than  any  grammatical  examina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  announcement.  There  are  at  least 
three  incidents  recorded  in  their  history,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, place  their  views  on  this  matter  in  a  very  important 
light. 

The  first  is  the  circumstance  already  taken  notice  of,  that 
after  the  sentence  of  death,  or  a  return  of  the  body  to  its  origi- 
nal elements,  had  been  passed  upon  them,  Adam  regarded  his 
wife  as  the  parent  of  all  life,  and  bestowed  upon  her  a  name 
strongly  expressive  of  that  conviction.  The  relation  intimated 
in  the  name  Eve  or  Life,  it  was  shown,  must,  considering  the 
state  into  which  sin  had  plunged  them,  be  some  other  than 
the  mere  natural  one  which  the  fii^st  mother  should  sustain  to 
the  human  race.  Tlie  creation  blessing,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  first  promise,  presented  an  entirely  new  aspect,  com- 
pared with  what  it  did  before  the  fall.  The  life  expected 
through  the  woman  was  quite  of  a  peculiar  character — life 
from  the  dead,  or  a  restoration  of  the  blessings  forfeited  by 
sin. 

That  there  is  here  evidence  of  Adam's  faith  in  the  promise, 
and  of  an  interest  in  the  life  which  it  revealed,  appears  further 
from  indications  of  a  like  faith  in  the  woman  herself,  the  chief 
accessory  to  the  fall,  but  constituted  by  Divine  grace  the  me- 
dium of  recovery.  Of  the  state  of  Eve's  mind  from  the  time 
when  she  charged  the  serpent  with  being  the  cause  of  her 
transgression,  to  the  birth  of  her  first-born,  nothing  is  recorded, 
yet  from  her  language  on  this  occasion  there  is  enough  to 
mark  the  direction  her  hopes  had  meanwhile  taken.  In 
bestowing  names  on  her  children — an  act  deeply  significant 
in  a  Scripture  point  of  view — she  no  doubt  acted  with  the 
concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  so  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
way  may  be  viewed  as  common  to  both  parents.  That  such 
was  really  the  case  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance, 
that,  as  regards  Seth,  their  third  son,  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  is  indifferently  ascribed  to  the  father,  as  well  as  to  the 
mother,  (Gen.  iv.  25  ;  v.  fS.) 
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But  however  this  may  be,  the  very  remarkable  expres- 
sions with  which  the  birth  of  Cain  was  greeted  by  the  mother, 
a,nd  by  which  the  bestowal  of  that  name  was  accompanied, 
afford,  vmder  whatever  aspect  they  may  be  viewed,  evidence 
of  more  than  simply  maternal  feelings.  In  considering  the 
nature  of  the  expectations  to  which  utterance  was  given  on 
that  occasion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  settle  first  of  all,  philo- 
logically  the  proper  translation  of  the  terms  employed,  apart 
entirely  from  dogmatical  preconceptions,  which  have  greatly 
perplexed  this  question. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  those  Hebraists  who  adopt  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  expression  in 
Gen.  iv.  1,  i^^^'ni;?  ^''i?  ''^''^P,  admits  philologically  of  being  ren- 
dered, "  I  have  gotten  a  man  Jehovah."  It  is,  indeed,  so  ren- 
dered by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  ;  among  others,  Lud.  de 
Dieu,  Witsius,  Glass,  and  Pfeiffer.  Of  modern  critics  who 
adopt  this  translation,  may  be  mentioned  Pye  Smith  ^  and 
Baumgarten  ;^  while  its  grammatical  admissibility  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  Delitzsch,^  who,  nevertheless,  rejects  it  solely 
on  doo-matical  orrounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  ao-reement  amongr  those 
who  adopt  a  different  view,  as  appears  from  the  variety  of  trans- 
lations proposed,  all  of  which,  it  must  be  said,  offer  considerable 
violence  to  the  text.  Thus  the  LXX.,  hia.  rou  ^sou,  and  Vulg. 
"  per  Deum,"  take  HN  as  equivalent  to  ?, — a  translation  which 
Knobel  asserts  is  quite  inadmissible.  Others,  as  the  Arabic 
version,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Eng.  ver.  "  from  the 
Lord,"  take  rix  for  riNO^  which  Tuch  again  maintains  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  idiom  of  the  knguage  ;  while  no  less  objection- 
able is  the  rendering  by  Jarchi,  Mercer,  Rivet,  Drusius,  among 
the  earlier,  and  by  Tuch,^  Knobel,^  and  others  among  recent 
writers,  "with  or  ivith  the  help  of  Jehovah  ;"  for  this  idea  is 
never  expressed  by  riN\  but  only  by  QV,  as  in  D'''n?J?"Dy  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  45), — a  point  on  which  Hofmann*'  and  Delitzsch  are  no 
less  decided  than  Pfeiffer^  and  others  among  the  older  critics. 

•  Scripture  Testimony,   i.  154.     See        *  Genesis  erkliirt,  p.  51. 

also  Alexander,  Connection,  p.  186.  ^  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  i.  77. 

'  Theolog.  Commentar,  i.  74.  ^  Dubia  Vexata,  Op.  i.  li).     Ultraj. 

»  Die  Genesis  ausgelegt.  i.  193.  1704. 

♦  Kommentar  iib.  die  Genesis,  p.  102. 
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In  short,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  whatever  that 
the  particle  in  question  has  any  of  the  meanings  which  these 
several  versions  assign  to  it.  But  even  were  it  possible  to 
adduce  examples  of  a  later,  or  a  poetical  usage,  which  delights 
in  variety  and  brevity  of  expression,  they  must,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  unquestionably  yield  to  the  rule  observed  in  the 
Mosaic  writings,  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  Genesis.  This  particle  occurs  forty  tim(!s,  exclusive 
of  the  present  instance,  in  the  first  four  chapters,  and  in  every 
case  it  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative  ;  it  is  so  in  the 
first  clause  of  this  very  verse,  and  such,  it  may  be  added,  is  its 
primary  and  usual  furco.^  It  is  true  it  has  in  some  instances 
a  prepositional  power,  denoting  lulth,  in  company  or  con- 
junction with,  and  beside  or  near  to,  as  in  the  expressions 
D^nbsn-nx  -j^nnn  "to  walk  with  God"  (Gen.  v.  22,  24  ;  vi.  9); 
'STii^  2^U^  "  to  lie  down  with,  or  beside  one"  (Gen.  xix.  35), 
and  nna  B"nN  n"]3,  "  to  cut  or  form  a  covenant  with  one"  (Gen. 
XV.  1 8) ;  but  in  these  and  similar  instances  the  verbs  arc  either 
intransitive,  or  otherwise  so  peculiar,  as  to  prevent  any  ambi- 
guity, and  so  present  an  entirely  different  construction  from 
that  under  consideration. 

As  for  the  objection  of  Drusius  and  others  among  the 
earlier  writers,  that  if  the  historian  intended  to  put  '^i'^';~nx  in 
apposition  to  55'''X,  this  also  would  have  been  preceded  by  r\ii 
there  are  numerous  examples,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  10;  xxii.  9, 20,  which 
clearly  show  that  such  is  quite  unnecessary.  Equally  desti- 
tute of  authority  is  the  objection  still  urged  by  Tiele,  that  if 
a  specific  individual,  as  the  Redeemer,  were  intended  by  tf'X^ 
it  must  have  the  article  ti'''Xn,  The  article,  however,  is  not 
required  in  a  case  like  this,  where  a  proper  name  immediately 
precedes.  Besides,  the  objection  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  view  to  be  submitted  at  present. 

Such,  then,  is  the  amount  of  the  philological  argument. 
No  valid  objection  can  be  preferred  against  the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  words  of  Eve,  given  above,  while  everything  bears 
in  its  favour,  not  the  least  important  consideration  being,  the 
want  of  unanimity  among  those  critics  who  put  a  different 

'  Pfeitfer:  nX  precedento  verbo  ac-     accusativi,  nee   datur  dissimile  exeiu- 
tivo,  a  quo   regitur  semper  est   nota     plum. 
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construction  on  the  passage.  It  is,  however,  on  other  than 
grammatical  grounds  that  the  literal  rendering  is  set  aside.  It 
is  urged  that,  dogmatically  viewed,  the  knowledge  which  the 
language  thus  taken  implied  of  the  promised  Redeemer  and 
his  Divine  character,  surpassed  anything  deducible  from  the 
revelation  then  vouchsafed,  while,  moreover,  utterly  incongru- 
ous with  the  gross  error  manifested  in  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  Cain.  Such  is  the  great  objection  of  Tiele^  and 
others  ;  and  it  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  Delitzsch,  who,  as 
remarked,  admits  that  it  is  gTammatically  admissible,  rejects 
this  rendering. 

On  this  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  objections  of  this 
nature,  whatever  may  be  their  force,  are  not  entitled,  in  any 
circumstances,  thus  summarily  to  dispose  of  all  philological 
iniles,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  happen  to  rest  on 
an  entire  misapprehension.  Here  the  error  consists  in  deter- 
mining Eve's  views  of  the  Redeemer,  or  of  the  term  Jehovah, 
by  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  is  known  from  subsequent 
revelation  to  belong  to  that  name,  instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  speaker  on  this,  the  only 
recorded  occasion  of  its  use  in  the  first  age  of  man's  history.  To 
this  confusion  is  due  any  difficulty  which  is  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  language  taken  in  its  strict,  gi-ammatical  acceptation.  It 
has,  indeed,  proved  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly  of  its  earlier  portions, 
and  when  carried  to  a  great  length  by  writers  such  as  Glass,^ 
and  others — to  refer  only  to  the  present  instance — who  saw 
in  this  expression  of  Eve  her  acquaintance  with  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  it  only  furnished  occasion  for  critics  of  an 
opposite  character  to  disown  entirely  a  passage  from  which 
such  unwaiTantable  conclusions  were  deduced.  In  matters  of 
this  kind  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  distinguish  what  the 
historian  advances  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  what  he 
relates  as  to  any  precise  period.  It  was  in  overlooking  this 
principle  that  the  objections  and  difficulties  connected  with 

'  Das  crste  Buch  Moses,  p.  119.    So  remarks: — Priiis  vera?  hmnanitatis  in- 

also   Drechsler,   Die    Einheit,   p.   85,  dexest;  posteriusvirtutisomnipotentis, 

Hofmann,  Weissagung,  i.  77:  and  Fair-  atque  sic  vera;  et  eternae  divinitatis. — 

bairn,  Typology  i.  275.  •  Christologia  Mosaica,  Dissert,  v.  §  12. 

2  Of  the  two  terms  employed  Glass  Opuscula,  p.  147. 
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the  interpretation  of  this  passage  mainly  originated,  and  not 
from  any  ambiguity  in  the  terms  employed. 

Much,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  religious  knowledge 
of  our  first  parents,  originated  after  the  fall ;  and,  indeed, 
whatever  they  may  have  previously  known  of  the  Divine 
character,  must  have  been  placed  in  a  new  light  by  the  pro- 
mise of  redemption.  Whether  the  idea  attached  to  the  term 
Jehovah  is  to  be  directly  referred  to  that  promise  or  not,  it 
was  certainly,  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  one 
which  was  gradually  developed.  Reasons  have  been  already 
assigned  for  holding  that  this  term,  as  a  designation  of  God, 
was  not  in  use  in  the  fii'st  ages  of  primeval  history,  and  further 
observations  will  presently  be  ofiered  in  support  of  this  view. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that  when  it  does  un- 
doubtedly appear  as  a  Divine  appellation,  it  is  the  peculiar 
name  of  God  in  his  character  of  Redeemer.  It  comes  promi- 
nently into  view  in  connexion  with  deHverances  purposed  or 
procured  for  his  people.  Preparatory  to  the  Exodus,  God  so 
explicitly  assumed  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  it  is  sometimes 
argued,  from  the  strong  language  employed  on  that  occasion, 
that  the  term  was  previously  unknown,  and  that  it  could  have 
been  introduced  only  proleptically  in  the  earlier  history.  This, 
however,  as  shown  elsewhere,  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  name  Moriah,  which  originated  in  Abraham's 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  14.)  and  which  was 
shown  to  contain  in  its  formation  a  contraction  of  the  term 
Jehovah,  is  itself  enough  to  preclude  such  a  supposition.^ 

The  use  of  the  term,  however,  and  the  precise  idea  which 
it  was  intended  at  any  time  to  represent,  are  totally  distinct 
questions  ;  and  although  from  an  early  period  it  was  unques- 
tionably employed  as  in  one  aspect  the  most  distinctive  de- 
signation of  God,  this  of  itself  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
originally  so  understood.  On  the  contrary,  various  considera- 
tions strongly  favour  the  assumption,  that  it  was  not  so  em- 
ployed by  the  first  mother.  The  term  itself  means,  etymolo- 
gically,  "  He  that  shall  be,"  indicating  such  a  relation  as  that 
of  6  ipyjtijjivog,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ,  in  view 
both  of  his  fii'st  and  second  advents,  (Luke  vii.  19  ;  Rev.  i. 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.,  pp.  165-171. 
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4-8  ;  iv.  8).  The  terra  was  thus  originally  not  a  proper  name, 
nor  did  it  convey  any  idea  of  the  character  to  be  sustained  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  applied,  further  than  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  some  special  manifestation.  All  that  can  be  fairly 
deduced  from  the  langxiage  of  Eve  is  her  belief  that  some 
personage  promised  and  expected  had  now  appeared.  This 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Seed  of  the  Woman,  on  whom  her 
most  cherished  expectations  were  entirely  built.  The  term 
thus  applied  to  one  taken  for  the  promised  deliverer,  affords 
no  indication  of  the  speaker's  views  of  his  character  and  spe- 
cial qualific8.tions  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  designed,  or 
that  he  was  in  any  way  regarded  as  possessed  of  more  than 
human  dignity.  It  is  entirely  a  gratuitous  conclusion  that 
Eve  at  that  time  expected  that  the  enemy  of  the  serpent 
would  be  other  than  man.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence 
that  she  in  any  way  identified  him  with  God.  On  this  point 
there  need  be  no  controversy,  even  with  the  most  decided 
opponents  of  the  Messianic  bearing  of  the  passage.  For 
wherever  Eve  speaks  of  God,  as  well  before  the  fall,  as  also 
long  subsequent  to  the  event  here  recorded,  it  is  only  as  Elo- 
him,  (Gen.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  25)  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  circum- 
stance whatever,  to  show  that  any  other  Divine  name  was 
then  in  use.  The  entire  avoidance  of  the  term  Jehovah  in 
the  conversation  with  the  serpent,  and  for  which  the  usual 
explanations  are  utteily  unsatisfactory/  and  its  occurrence 
nowhere  save  in  this  solitary  instance,  to  allow  its  being  con- 
nected with  that  first  period,  contrasts  strongly  with  its  use 
by  the  historian  himself  throughout  this  narrative,  and  the 
relation  which  he  evidently  wished  to  establish  between  Elo- 
him  and  Jehovah  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  Genesis 
respectively,  by  means  of  the  peculiar  compound,  Jehovah- 
Elohim,  adopted  in  the  intermediate  section. 

Eve's  knowledge,  however,  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  ser- 
pent, was  greatly  enlarged,  it  will  be  seen,  at  the  birth  of 
Seth,  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  melancholy  history  of 

'  Thus  Drechsler   (die  Eiiiheit,    77)  policy  to  present  the  Divine   idea  as 

holds  that  the  idea  of  Jehovah  was  un-  vaguely  as  possil)le  to  the  woman,  and 

suitable  to  the  irrational  creation  ;  and  that  therefore  he  used  Elohim  instead 

Heugstenberg,  (Authentic,  E.T.,  i.317,)  of  Jehovah, 
that  it  was  a  part   of  the  Tempter's 
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her  family  in  the  interval.  But  not  only  the  Messianic  ideas 
of  the  first  mother,  those  of  the  Sethites  also,  her  descend- 
ants, were  attaining  to  greater  clearness  and  consistency. 
Tlie  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Give  us  help  from  trouble;  for 
vain  is  the  salvation  of  man,"  (Ps.  Ix.  11,)  would  seem  to  express 
the  feelings  of  tlic  true  worshippers  of  God  at  the  time  when, 
as  already  noticed,  Seth  called  his  son's  name  Enosh,  (^"''^.^,) 
that  is,  Qnan  in  his  weakness  and  insufficiency,  (Ps.  viii.  5); 
and  when  in  the  same  connexion  it  is  added,  "  then  it  was 
begun  to  call  upon  (3  J*"]!^,  to  invoke,  Zeph.  iii.  9)  the  name  of 
Jehovah,"  (Gen.  iv.  2G,) — the  promised,  and  now,  as  appears 
from  the  contrast  thus  presented,  the  acknowledged  super- 
human deliverer.  The  incident  here  described,  it  is  needless 
to  remark,  after  the  historian's  previous  account  of  the  offer- 
ings of  Cain  and  Abel,  cannot  be  the  origin  of  public  worship; 
nor  from  the  terms  ^^'^'^  ^^,  can  it  refer  to  its  resumption  alter 
a  supposed  interruption  owing  to  the  death  of  Abel.  It  is  the 
first  dawn  of  that  light  which  revealed  the  Divinity  of  the 
promised  Saviour — the  rise  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
Jehovism,  although  the  term  still  intimated  but  a  dim  appre- 
hension of  the  truths  which  centre  in  the  incarnation  of  God. 
In  the  subsequent  Messianic  announcements  will  be  traced  the 
gradual  expansion  of  this  cardinal  truth. 

Viewed  thus,  the  lanouaoe  of  Eve  is  divested  of  the  diffi- 
culties  usually  supposed  to  attach  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  little 
need  be  added  to  exhibit  its  precise  import,  the  convictions 
which  it  expressed,  and  wherein  it  was  defective.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  on  this  memorable  occasion  in  her  history,  the 
thoughts  of  "  the  mother  of  all  living"  reverted  to  the  pro- 
mise reo-ardino-  her  "  seed  ;"  and  that  she  saw  in  her  child  not 
merely  a  pledge  of  its  realization,  but  the  very  dehverer  that 
had  been  announced.  This  appears  from  the  marked  relation 
between  ^'"^,  man,  the  perfection  of  the  manly  nature  (Gen.  ii. 
24),  though  here  only  seen  as  a  helpless  infant,  and  Jehovah, 
the  coming  one  ;  and  also  partly  fi'om  the  name  Cain,  an 
acquisition.  The  lang-uage  of  the  mother  shows  that  she  not 
only  forgot  her  anguish  for  joy  that  a  man  was  born  into  the 
world  (John  xvi.  21) ;  but  also  in  the  exuberance  of  her  con- 
fidence over-looked  the  feebleness  of  the  supposed  Conqueror, 
when  she  spoke  of  liim  already  as  a  man. 
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Eve,  it  is  evident,  had  not  yet  learned,  what  painful  expe- 
rience was  soon  to  inculcate,  that  "  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,"  (John  iii.  6) ;  nor  does  it  seem  she  had  any  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  and  consequent  duration  of  the  con- 
flict which  had  in  fact  only  begun  ;  and  yet  her  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  prophecy  was,  in  the  circumstances,  natural  and 
perhaps  unavoidable,  considering  the  general  character  of  the 
announcement,  and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  specific  as 
to  time,  while  it  afforded  evidence  of  strong  faith  in  the  pro- 
mised deliverance  and  earnest  desires  for  its  speedy  advent. 
The  circumstances  were  altogether  extraordinary.  The  first 
birth  of  the  first  mother  was  itself  an  event  quite  peculiar,  and 
it  followed  in  the  ti-ain  of  a  prediction  which  raised  the  bless- 
ing of  creation  as  regards  the  propagation  of  the  race  (Gen.  i. 
28)  from  the  sphere  of  nature  to  constitute  it  a  channel  of 
Divine  grace,  so  that  with  a  foundation  for  faith  there  was 
room  for  misapprehension,  to  be  corrected  however  by  the 
progress  of  events,  and  particularly  of  the  Divine  revelations. 
The  enlargement  of  Eve's  views,  especially  as  to  the  nature 
of  sin  and  its  propagation  with  the  race  at  the  time  of  Abel's 
birth,  has  been  akeady  considered ;  and  also  some  of  the  les- 
sons which  his  death,  the  first  occurrence  of  tlie  kind  in  the 
human  family,  read  to  the  men  of  the  primeval  world  with 
respect  to  that  life  which  Adam  had  discerned  in  the  promised 
redemption.  How  this  latter  event  enlarged  also  in  other 
ways  their  conceptions  of  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed 
appears  from  the  terms  in  which  the  mother,  bereaved  of  both 
her  sons — of  the  one  by  a  brother's  murderous  hand,  and  of 
the  other,  as  an  outcast  from  his  family  and  the  face  of  God — 
recognised  this  trying  dispensation  at  the  birth  of  Seth. 
"  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Seth :  For  God  [said  she]  hath  appointed  me  an- 
other seed  instead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew,"  (Gen.  iv.  25.) 

This  statement  contains  various  important  truths  illustra- 
tive of  the  primeval  faith,  and  of  the  growing  convictions  of 
the  import  of  the  first  promise.  It  shows  that  the  expecta- 
tions originally  centred  on  Cain  were,  as  the  character  of  the 
brothers  respectively  unfolded  itself,  transferred  to  Abel ;  and 
that  he  only  was  at  length  recognised  by  the  "  mother  of  all 
living"  as  "  her  seed."     Cain,  so  far  from  proving  an  "acquisi- 
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tion,"  in  maintaining  the  controversy  with  the  tempter,  showed 
that  his  "  enmity"  was  entirely  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
warfare  waged  in  their  own  family  the  parents  of  mankind 
witnessed  a  painful  illustration  of  the  words,  "  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed,"  and  so  obtained  an  insij^ht  into  their  meaninjj 
possibly  unsuspected  before.  It  showed,  at  least,  that  "  the 
seed  of  the  woman"  to  whom  was  assigned  the  bruising  of  the 
serpent's  head,  was  not  co-extensive  with  her  progeny  in  gene- 
ral, which  it  was  now  seen  might  include  of  the  serpent's  seed 
as  well  as  the  heire  of  blessing.  This  conviction  was  clearly 
recognised  in  the  words :  "  God  hath  given  me  another  seed 
instead  of  Abel. ' 

It  also  appears  that  the  faith  of  our  progenitoi'S,  instead  of 
suffering  from  the  shock  so  veiy  painful  to  all  their  natural 
affections,  was  confu'med  and  corrected.  The  second  son  had 
been  regarded  as  "  vanity,"  or  a  fleeting  breath  ;  the  thoughts 
of  the  mother  at  his  birth  dwelling  on  the  condemnation  under 
which  the  race  lay ;  but  the  son  now  constituted  his  substitute 
she  names  Seth,  {r\^  from  r)"'tf*  to  place,  to  establish,  Gen.  iii. 
1 5),  "  settled,"  or  "  established."  This  designation  is  remark- 
able, seeing  that  already  she  had  painful  experience  that  all 
was  vanity  (Eccles.  i.  1),  a  conviction  which  must  have  im- 
parted an  emphasis  to  the  name  Abel,  little  anticipated  at  the 
time  it  was  bestowed.  Cain,  on  whom  such  reliance  had  been 
placed,  proved  to  be  the  seed  of  the  enemy,  and  Abel  had 
perished  in  the  conflict,  now  no  longer  presented  merely  as  a 
prophecy,  but  seen  as  a  present  reality ;  and  yet  the  mother's 
confidence  is  undiminished ;  nay,  faith  is  more  triumphant 
than  before.  It  is  now  fii-mly  based  on  the  right,  because  a 
Divine,  foundation :  "  God  hath  appointed  me  another  seed." 
Every  word  is  here  deeply  significant,  and  points  distinctly  to 
the  first  Edenic  promise.  God  had  said  to  the  serpent,  "  I  will 
put  (p'^^,  fix  or  establish)  enmity,"  kc,  and,  accordingly,  the 
very  marked  reference  in  Eve's  language  to  God,  the  great 
Author  and  Upholder  of  the  enmity  instituted  between  the 
parties,  as  the  ground  of  her  assurance  of  the  unalterable  dis- 
position and  of  the  happy  issue  of  the  controversy  Cn^iil  ''^'^f, 
"  God  has  established  for  me."  And  so,  although  the  conflict 
threatened  to  be  protracted,  and  had  already  drawn  into  its 
VOL.  IL  N 
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ranks  parties  of  whose  participation  in  the  strife  the  original 
prophecy  gave  but  obscure  intimation,  the  mind  confidently 
reposed  on  God  who  raised  up  another  seed  to  represent  him 
who,  though  apparently  fallen,  had  nevertheless  given  evidence 
of  a  triumphant  career.  The  nature  of  the  conflict  was  thus 
more  trul}-^  recognised,  and  with  it  the  qualifications  necessary 
in  the  author  of  the  final  conquest  through  whom  the  whole 
controversy  should  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination.^ 

The  influence  of  the  first  promise  upon  primeval  faith 
and  expectations,  is  further  seen  in  the  svicceeding  prophecies, 
which,  without  any  express  reference  to  it,  formally  cany  out 
and  confirm  its  principles. 

The  next  prophecy  in  order  of  time,  although  no  record 
has  been  made  of  it  in  its  proper  place,  is  that  of  Enoch,  pre- 
served in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ver.  14,  15.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  its  authenticity,  or  its 
relation  to  the  apocryphal  work  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Enoch.  It  is  enough  to  remark  at  present,  that  the  pro- 
phecy, however  it  may  have  been  preserved,  has  an  apostohc 
sanction,  and  that  it  fully  accords  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  period  to  which  it  is  assigned,  and  of  its  reputed  author. 
Thus,  according  to  a  wi'iter  already  quoted:  "  It  may  be  re- 
garded merely  as  an  application  of  the  prophecy  uttered  at 
the  fall,  to  the  times  of  growing  apostasy  and  wickedness  in 
which  he  lived.  It  declared  the  certainty  of  God's  appearing 
to  check  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  adversary,  and  estab- 
lish the  just.  The  revelation  to  Noah  of  the  general  deluge, 
is  again  but  the  more  specific  applicati(jn  of  Enoch's  announce- 
ment, and  is,  in  truth,  the  first  definite  prediction  we  meet 
with,  being  required  for  the  support  of  Noah's  faith,  amid  an 
almost  universal  backsliding,  and  for  the  direction  of  his  course 


'  On  Hengstenberg's  theory  to  account  entirely  as  before,  kept  in  the  back- 

for  the  occurrence  of  Elohim  in  this  ground."    Authentie,  E.  T.,  i.  319.   Not 

passage,  this  order  is  reversed.     "In  so  erroneous  but  quite  as  unsatisfactory 

her  first-born  Eve  saw  a  blessed  pledge  is  the  view  of  Drechsler  (die  Einheit, 

of  Jehovah's  grace.     At  Seth's  birth,  p.  86),   and  Delitzsch  (die  Genesis,  p. 

her  pious  feelings  were  less  lively,  they  212),  who  see  in  it  only  a  contrast  be- 

went  no  further  than  an  acknovvledg-  tween  the  Divine  and  the  human,  God 

ment  of  God's  general  providence;  and  restoring  what  Cain  or  man  had  de- 

the  view  of  the  event  as  one  in  the  stroyed. 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  was  not,  so 
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in  respect  to  the  approaching  catastrophe."^  Indeed,  through- 
out its  early  stages,  prophecy  if  not  altogether,  is  yet  chiefly, 
occupied  with  the  controversy  established  between  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  with  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing temporary  or  apparent  checks. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  prophecies,  strictly  so  called, 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Edenic  announcement ;  the  en- 
tire history  of  Genesis,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Bible,  has  been 
wi-itten  with  that  object  directly  in  view,  so  that  the  whoh' 
future  to  which  it  points  is  that  indicated  in  the  prophecy  of 
the  woman's  seed  in  conflict  with  the  serpent.  This  is  parti- 
cularly exemplified  in  the  very  chapter  (Gen.  iv.)  succeeding 
the  narrative  of  the  fall,  and  which  properly  begins  the  his- 
tory of  fallen  humanity.  In  this  initial  chapter,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  whole  history,  and  as  such,  re- 
cords the  first  birth  and  the  first  death  in  the  great  human 
family;  everything  is,  in  the  circumstances,  necessarily  new, 
yet  in  strict  accordance  with  the  altered  constitution  of  things, 
and  with  the  Divine  provision  announced  for  the  recovery  of 
fallen  man.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  narrative,  however, 
is  to  show  how,  notwithstanding  the  spread  of  the  moral 
disorder  introduced  by  the  fall  with  the  propagation  of  the 
race,  the  Divine  idea  contained  in  the  first  announcement  of 
redemption  began  to  be  realised  in  and  through  humanity, 
and  by  the  establishment — notwithstanding  an  apparent  check 
— of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  antagonism  to  the  power  of 
evil — a  truth  felt  by  Eve,  and  forcibly  expressed  in  her  de- 
claration already  considered,  "  God  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew;"  and  further  confirmed 
in  the  closing  words  of  the  same  chapter :  "  And  to  Seth,  to 
him  also  there  was  born  a  son."  The  constiniction  here  is,  in 
the  original,  peculiarly  emphatic,^  as  if  the  very  arrangement 
of  the  terms  was  intended  to  convey  a  pledge  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  new  line  now  begun  for  connecting,  as  the  sub- 
sequent history  shows,  and  as  the  repetition  of  the  first 
genealogical  member  in  Gen.  v.  1  renders  more  strilcing,  the 
first  Adam  with  the  second — the  two  divinely  constituted 
heads  of  humanity.^ 

'  Fairbaim  on  Prophec)',  p.  21.  *  Gesenins,  Gram.,  §  121,  3. 

»  Fairbaim,  Typology,  i.  376,  note. 
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§  2.  The  Curse  and  Blessings  of  Noah — Gen.  ix.  25-27.^ 

The  salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  wicked- 
ness and  violence  with  which  the  earth  had  been  filled,  was 
not  the  deliverance  announced  in  the  first  promise,  however 
it  may  have  typified  it.  This  was  evident,  were  it  only  from 
the  fact  that  sin  survived  the  ordeal  through  which  the  old 
world  passed,  and  reappeared  at  the  opening  history  of  the 
new,  unchanged  in  its  character,  and  its  disposition  to  the 
good.  The  enmity  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the 
seed  of  the  woman  still  continued,  without  any  appearance  of 
a  near  approach  to  the  promised  victory,  the  prospects  of 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  dark  just  before  the  flood, 
from  which  only  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved  alive. 
After  his  deliverance,  as  well  from  the  violence  of  wicked 
men  as  fi-om  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  Noah  presented  burnt- 
offerings  which  the  Lord  graciously  accepted,  expressing  His 
determination  not  to  visit  mankind  again  with  a  similar  judg- 
meDt;  and  thereupon  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  renewed 
with  them,  as  the  heads  of  the  new  world,  the  blessing  be- 
stowed on  man  at  his  creation.  Next  follows,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  the  history,  a  notice  of  the  names  of  Noah's  sons: 
"Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth;"  but  now  with  the  addi- 
tional note,  "  and  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan,"  (Gen. 
ix.  18). 

Notwithstanding  the  Divine  testimony  to  Noah's  charac- 
ter for  righteousness  (Gen.  vi.  9  ;  vii.  1),  his  remarkable  pre- 
servation, the  blessings  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  destiny 
to  which  he  was  called  as  the  second  father  of  mankind,  almost 
the  next  event  recorded  in  his  history  is  his  yielding  to  a  sinful 
indulgence,  which  produced  results  which  furnished  altogether  a 
poor  picture  of  fallen  human  nature :  ^  "  Noah  planted  a  vineyard, 

•  Compare  Heidegger,  De  Prophetia  of  Noah  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance 

Noetica  :   Hist.  Patriar.  i.    623-636. —  of  the  properties  of  the  fermented  juice 

Venema,    Dissertatio    ad   Vaticinium  of  grapes, — "  innocently,  and  without 

Noachi :  Diss,   ad  Lih.  Geneseos,   pp.  suspicion,  he  drank  of  the  alluring  be- 

75-114.  Leovard.  1747. — Eeinke,  Ueber  verage."     So  also  many  of  the  fathers, 

den  Fluch  u.  Segen  Noaclis ;  Beitrage  as    Cyril,    Theodoret,     and     Jerome, 

iv,  1107.     Miinst.  1855.  There  is,   however,  no  foundation  for 

-  Pye   Smith  (Cyc.   Bib.   Lit.,    Art.  such  a  supposition.     More  appropriate 

Noah,  ii.  436)  would  excuse  the  conduct  is  the  remark  of  Calvin :  "1  rather  sup- 
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and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken ;  and  he  was  uncovered 
within  his  tent.  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  naked- 
ness of  his  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren  without"  (ver.  20-22). 
The  sin  of  the  parent  gave  occasion  to  that  of  the  son,  wht» 
manifested  in  this  matter  a  disposition  as  unfilial  as  it  was 
unseemly ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  being  a  solitary  witness  of 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  father's  dishonour,  he  would 
have  his  brothers  share  with  him  in  this  unhallowed  delight. 
They,  however,  manifested  a  totally  different  spirit ;  what  they 
could  not  prevent  they  endeavoured  to  remedy,  by  a  method 
which  veiled  their  father's  infirmity,  as  well  from  their  own 
eyes  as  from  the  gaze  of  others  :  "  And  Shem  and  Japheth 
took  a  garment  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and 
went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father ; 
and  their  faces  were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their 
father's  nakedness"  (ver.  23).  The  use  of  the  verb  singular  at 
the  commencement  of  this  statement,  ris^l  DtJ'  ni3>l,  seems  to 
ascribe  this  act  to  the  suggestion  of  Shem.  "  And  Noah  awoke 
from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  youngest  son  had  done  to 
him."  19?!^  ^^?  i^  ^0^  "  ^i^  little  son,"  or  gi-andson,  as  Rabbi- 
nical and  some  other  writers  would  interpret  the  expression, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  difiiculty  in  the  application  of  the  curse  to 
Canaan  instead  of  Ham,  and  who  they  assume  was  the  real 
offender,  or  at  least  was  present  with  his  father  ;  nor  is  it  "  his 
younger  son,"  LXX.  6  vsairspog,  in  respect  to  Shem ;  but  "  his 
youngest  son" ^  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  14),  in  respect  to  the  other 
two  brothers,  however  opposed  this  may  seem  to  the  order 
in  which  the  names  invariably  occur,  where  the  second  place 
is  assigned  to  Ham.  There  are  other  intimations,  however, 
which  show  that  this  is  not  the  natural  order,  as  in  Gen.  x. 
2 1  ;  for  whether  that  passage  be  taken  as  assigning  the  relative 
priority  to  Shem  or  Japheth,  it  unquestionably  makes  them 
the  two  elder  sons.^ 

Next  follows  the  prediction  which  tlie  patriarch  was  com- 
pose that  we  are  to  learn  from  the  (Inni-  touch,  see  Hengstenberg,  Authentic,  E. 
kenness  of  Noah  what  a  filthy  and  de-     T.  ii.  432-446. 

testable  crime  driinkennessis"  (Com.  on         •  Gescnius,  Gram.,  §  119,  2.      Tuch, 
Genesis,  E.  T.,  vol.  i.  300.    Edin.  1847).     Kommentar  lib.  die  Genesis,  p.  190. 
On  the  relation  of  the  sins  of  the  patri-        -'  See  above,  vol.  i.,  p.  408  ;  and  Hei- 
archs  to  the  apologetics  of  the  Penta-     dogger,  Hist.  Putriar.  i.  628. 
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missioned  to  pronounce  regarding  liis  sons  respectively  ;  for  it 
was  assuredly  not  from  personal  vindictiveness  or  partialities 
that  he  spoke,  but  ministerially,  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Were  it  merely  on  the  ground  of  private  or  personal 
considerations  that  the  patriarch  expressed  himself,  in  a  way 
which  showed  "  blessing  and  cursing  proceeding  out  of  tiie 
same  mouth,"  Scripture  would  pronounce  it  as  "  things  which 
ought  not  to  be,"  (James  iii.  1 0)  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  this 
case. 

1.  "  And  he  said.  Cursed  be  Canaan  :  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  By  this  sentence  Canaan 
was  devoted  to  the  lowest,  most  degrading  servitude,  onnj?  nny, 
"  the  lowest,  most  abject  slave,"  and  subjected  to  liis  brothers, 
namely,  Shem  and  Japheth,  as  appears  from  the  verses  foUow- 
incr.  The  historian  had  twice  noted  (ver.  18,  22)  that  Ham 
was  the  father  of  Canaan  ;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  of  long  stand- 
ing why  no  mention  is  made  of  Ham,  the  really  guilty  party, 
and  if  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  him  was  to  reach  him 
only  in  his  posterity,  why  should  it  be  exclusively  in  Canaan?  ^ 

It  may  lessen  the  difficulty  by  observing  generally,  that 
by  this  aiTangement  Ham's  punishment  was  conformed  to  his 
sin  :  his  impious  conduct  towards  his  father  should  be  visited 
on  himself  as  a  father,^ — a  mode  of  punishment  through  which  it 
is  found  such  even  as  are  lost  to  all  other  feelings,  may  be  most 
etfectually  reached ;  the  parental  affections  being,  perhaps,  the 
last  that  are  obliterated.  Further,  this  announcement  showed 
that  the  curse  was  not  to  be  of  a  merely  temporary  character, 
or  such  as  would  exhaust  itself  in  producing  some  personal 
inconvenience  to  the  transgressor  himself,  but  had,  on  the 
contrary,  a  wider  bearing,  and  would  extend  into  the  future. 
Thus  Calvin  -^ — "  The  punishment  was  carried  forward  even 
to  Hani's  posterity,  in  order  that  the  severity  of  it  might 
be  the  more  apparent;  as  if  the  Lord  had  openly  proclaimed  that 
the  punishment  of  one  man  would  not  satisfy  him,  but  that 
he  would  attach  the  curse  also  to  the  posterity  of  the  offender, 

»  See  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriar.  i.  629,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  is  doubtful ; 

630_  but  even  if  true,  the  circumstance  is  of 

'  The  supposition  of  Hofniann,  De-  too  incidental  a  character  to  be  taken 

litzsch,  and  others,  that  Canaan  was  the  into  account  here, 

youngest  son  of  Ham,  who  was  himself  ^  Com.  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 
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SO  that  it  should  extend  through  successive  ages.  In  the 
meantime,  Ham  himself,  is  so  far  from  being  exempt,  that 
God,  by  involving  his  son  with  him,  aggravates  his  own  con- 
demnation." The  grounds  of  tins  procedure  are  found  in  tliat 
principle  of  Divine  government,  which,  as  already  noticed,^ 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  which, 
however  incomprehensible,  when  judged  by  a  merely  human 
standard,  is  seen  in  daily  exercise  in  the  world,  agi-eeably  to 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters  of  difficulty,  there  is  a  complete  accord  between  the 
Bible  and  experience.  Again,  a  reason,  mediatelj^  at  least, 
why  Canaan  was  singled  out  from  among  the  Hamites  in 
general  to  occupy  this  specific  place  in  the  curse  may  have 
been,  that  the  eye  of  prophecy  already  discerned  the  abomina- 
tions which  should  characterize  the  Canaanites,  and  on  account 
of  which,  in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  the  very  soil  on 
which  they  lived  should  spue  them  out  (Lev.  xviii.  28). 

It  is  only,  however,  by  viewing  it  in  connexion  with  the 
first  promise  that  the  import  of  this  announcement  will  be 
rightly  perceived.  There,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  is  the 
infliction  of  a  curse,  yet  carrying  in  its  bosom  the  intimation 
of  a  blessing  to  other  parties,  to  whom  reference  is  made. 
Further,  the  curse  in  both  cases  is  productive  of  degradation 
to  the  parties  on  whom  it  lights,  while  securing  to  the  others 
relatively  introduced  mastery  and  dominion.  In  the  primal 
promise  all  this  was  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  curse  itself ; 
but  here,  in  addition  to  the  incidental  notice  of  blessing  or 
mastery  over  the  degraded,  there  is  appended  a  fuller  and 
more  explicit  statement  of  the  blessing,  and  of  those  to  whom 
it  properly  belongs.  The  more  formal  connexion  of  the  curse 
and  the  blessing,  here  for  the  first  time  indicated,  is  afterwards 
maintained  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited at  its  close  in  Moses'  charge  to  Joshua,  to  arrange  the 
tribes  of  Israel  on  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  respectively,  to 
pronounce  both  the  curse  and  the  blessing  on  their  entrance 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Deut.  xi.  29;  xxvii.  12,  18), — an 
act  which  loses  much  of  its  significance,  unless  viewed  as  em- 
bodying the  principles  presented  in  the  primal  promise,  and 
more  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  prophecy  of  Noah. 
•  See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  54. 
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What  principally  deserves  notice  is  the  change,  which,  as 
the  scheme  advanced,  is  observable  with  respect  to  the  inci- 
dence of  the  curse.  At  first  it  fell  directly  on  the  serpent, 
though  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  it  should  em- 
brace the  serpent's  seed.  No  curse  was  pronounced  on  man, 
but  only  on  the  ground  for  his  sake.  Adam,  though  fallen, 
constituted  the  root  of  blessing.  But  with  the  propagation  of 
the  race,  there  was  a  separation  of  it  into  two  classes — repre- 
sentative of  the  antagonistic  powers  of  which  the  fii'st  promise 
gave  notice.  Accordingly,  on  Cain  as  a  head  of  the  God-op- 
posing faction,  a  curse  was  directly  pronounced,^  (Gen.  iv.  11;) 
and  so  again  on  Canaan,  a  representative  of  the  same  power 
under  the  new  dispensation  ;  while  further,  at  the  stage  com- 
mencing with  the  law,  the  curse  was  specifically  directed  against 
every  individual  transgressor,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them,"  (Gal.  iii.  10,  comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  26.)  In  the  meantime, 
the  curse  on  the  ground,  if  not  removed,  was  at  least  not 
aggravated.  In  connexion  with  Noah's  burnt-offerings,  "  The 
Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse,  ("liJ/  ''^i^?  '^^i^  i^v 
I  will  not  add  to  curse  further)  the  ground  for  man's  sake  ; 
for  C?,  because,  not  thoi((jh,  as  Bush^  and  some  others  take  it,) 
the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth,"  (Gen. 
viii.  21.)  The  reason  which  God  here  assigns  for  his  clemency 
for  the  future  is  remarkable.  It  is  an  admission  as  it  were  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  method  hitherto  adopted  for  repressing 
evil ;  so  inveterate  had  it  proved,  and  so  inherent  in  fallen 
human  nature,  that  other  means  must  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  The  curse  on  the  gTound  was  felt  as  a  grievous 
burden  by  the  better  disposed  portion  of  the  race,  (Gen.  v.  29  ;) 
but  on  the  Cainites  it  produced  morally  no  beneficial  impres- 
sion, though  it  stimulated  them  to  inventions,  (Gen.  iv.  22,) 
suited  to  alleviate  the  physical  labour  which  it  imposed  on 
man.  Accordingly,  God  will  henceforth  apply  the  curse  more 
directly  and  personally  to  the  despisers  of  his  law. 

'  The  explanation  of  Banmgarten,     ter  of  Cain's  sin  is  exceedingly  unsatis- 
(Tlieol.    Com.  i.    80,)   and   Delitzsch,     factory. 

(Die   Genesis,    p.  200,)   that  this  was         ^  Notes  on  Genesis,  i.  148.     So  Pat- 
owing  to  the  more  aggravated  charac-    rick,  Com.   upon  Genesis,  p.  153,  3rd 

ed.    Lond.  1704. 
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Further,  that  Canaan  was  here  introduced  as  the  object  of 
the  curse,  not  so  much  personally,  but  ivs  the  representative 
of  the  God-opposing  principle,  as  Israel  afterwards  represented 
the  seed  of  blessing,  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  relative  to  the  conflicts  with, 
and  the  destruction  of,  the  Canaanitcs,  and  also  from  such 
early  notices,  as  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,  (Gen.  xii. 
6,)  which  God  had  specially  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
posterity.  This  last  notice  possessed  something  more  than  an 
ethnographical  interest ;  it  had  doubtless  a  relation  to  the 
present  subject ;  and  thus  with  the  other  circumstances  ad- 
verted to,  forms  a  commentary  on  the  Noachian  prophecy,  and 
shows  that  it  had  respect  to  outward  and  material  relations 
only  so  far  as  they  served  to  express  great  spiritual  principles. 
Yet,  that  there  was  no  arbitrary  procedure  in  the  case  is 
equally  clear  from  the  same  record,  and  particularly  from  the 
intimation  made  to  Abraham  of  a  Divine  long-suffering  and 
patience,  which  postponed  the  merited  and  impending  judg- 
ment until  the  iniquity  of  the  various  Canaaiiitisli  tribes 
should  be  filled  up,  (Gen.  xv.  IG.)  This  fully  showed  that 
the  judgment  was  entirely  a  punitive  retribution. 

2.  The  blessing  on  Shem :  "  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  The 
first  thing  to  be  remarked  here  is  the  indirectness  of  th(i 
address.  The  curse  was  pronounced  directly  upon  Canaan  ; 
but  now  the  prophet,  seeing  the  blessings  reserved  in  the 
future  for  his  son  Shem,  breaks  out  in  praise  of  God,  the 
Author  of  these  blessings ;  just  as  Moses,  instead  of  directly 
addressing  Gad,  says,  "  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad,"^ 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  20.)  The  blessing  of  Shem  consists  in  this, 
that  God  sustains  towards  him  the  relation  denoted  by  tlie 
terms,  "  Jehovah  God  of  Shem."  This  is  the  first  instance 
where  God  is  named  the  God  of  individuals,  and  the  first  clear, 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  the  Re- 
deemer, to  Elohim  the  universal  Creator.  The  Christology  of 
the  patriarchs  had  now,  it  thus  appears,  taken  a  very  impor- 
tant step  in  advance. 

From  Eve's  remark  at  the  birth   of  Cain,  it  was  shoAvn 

>  Hengstenberg,  Christologic,  i.  30. 
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that  tlie  name  Jehovah,  there  used  for  the  fii'st  time,  designated 
the  promised  Redeemer,  without  any  indication,  however,  that 
He  was  regarded  as  more  than  man.  On  the  next  recurrence  of 
the  term  in  a  notice  of  the  time  of  Enos,  it  appears  with  its 
hopes  and  blessings  somehow  transferred  to  God  ;  Jehovah 
having  now  become  the  object  of  worship.  At  the  birth  of 
Noah,  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  curse  upon 
the  ground,  which  it  was  believed  by  his  father  Lamech,  the 
child  then  born  to  him  would  in  some  way  remove  or 
mitigate,  (Gen.  v.  29,)  showing  probably  that  expectation 
>still  fluctuated  between  a  human  and  a  divine  Redeemer. 
Like  Eve,  Lamech  expressed  a  hope  of  his  son's  proving 
the  deliverer  from  the  consequences  of  the  curse  -j^  but  though 
he  also  erred  in  his  anticipations,  yet  his  disappointment  did  not 
l)y  any  means  equal  that  of  the  first  mother.  On  the  fourth 
occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah,  Noah,  in  the  statement 
under  consideration,  was  enabled  to  place  it  in  a  light  which 
should  obviate  all  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  at  least,  as 
to  the  nature  of  Him  to  whom  the  designation  properly 
belonged. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Noah,  and  which  it  was 
one  great  object  of  the  writer  of  Genesis  clearly  to  establish, 
was  no  doubt  very  much  lost  sight  of  amid  the  corruption  of 
truth  and  morals  which  soon  ensued ;  so  that  even  the  patri- 
archs, who  were  led  by  a  Divine  light,  recognised  God  rather 
as  El  Shaddai,  God  Almighty,  than  in  his  character  of  Jeho- 
vah, (Ex.  vi.  8.)  Yet  in  no  age  from  the  call  of  Abraham  was 
this  latter  name  altogether  unknown,  though  in  general  so 
dimly  apprehended,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  it  had,  as 
it  were,  to  be  announced  anew.  To  Abraham  its  import  was 
made  particularly  apparent  in  the  transaction  of  Moriah  ;  and 
both  the  name  of  the  locality  and  the  proverb  connected  with 
it, — "  Abraham  called  the  name  of  the  place  Jehovah-jireh, 
(Jehovah  will  see,)  as  it  is  said  to  this  daj^-,  In  the  mount  of 
Jehovah  he  will  appear,"  (Gen.  xxii.  14,)  show  that  it  was  a 
standing  memorial  in  Israel  of  the  patriarchal  age.  How 
Abraham  himself  viewed  the  revelation  then  made  to  him, 
appears  not  only  from  the  name  Moriah,  but  also  from  his 

>  Pfeififer,  Dubia  vexata,  Op.  i.  29.     Pye  Smith,  Scrip.  Test.  i.  158. 
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subsequent  constant  use  of  the  name  Jehovah,  as  for  instance, 
Jehovah  Elohim  of  heaven,  and  Jehovah  Elohim  of  earth, 
(Gen.  xxiv.  3,  12,)  so  that  even  the  patriarch's  servant  spoke 
of  God,  as  Jehovah  Elohim  of  his  master,  (ver.  1  2,)  and  stran- 
gei*s  like  Laban  recognised  the  servant  as  the  "  blessed  of 
Jehovah,"  (ver.  31.)  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
previously  Abraham  designated  God  variously  as  Jehovah  El 
Elyon,  Adonai  Jehovah,  Adonai,  and  Elohim,  (Gen.  xiv.  22  ; 
XV.  2;  xviii.  30-32;  xx.  11,  13;  xxii.  8.)  So  also  Isaac 
refers  to  Jehovah  as  the  author  of  blessings  on  nature,  and  to 
El  Shaddai  as  the  source  of  blessing  on  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxvii, 
27  ;  xxviii.  3  ;)  and  Jacob  himself  is  seen  in  the  closing  scene 
of  his  history,  waiting  in  faith  for  the  salvation  to  be  wrought 
through  this  deliverer :  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Jehovah,"  (Gen.  xlix.  1 8.) 

Enough  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  the  tnith  first 
clearly  announced  in  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  was  recognised 
by  the  patriarchs,  and  also,  how  at  special  epochs  it  was  at- 
taining more  significance,  and  a  deeper  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
God's  people.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  how  it  oper- 
ated during  the  trying  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  close 
of  Genesis  when  Jacob  announced  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  and 
expressed  his  own  trust  in  Jehovah,  the  author  of  salvation, 
to  the  time  when  Moses  was  called  to  deliver  his  brethren 
from  their  Egyptian  bondage. 

The  Exodus  was  an  important  epoch  in  Israelitish  history, 
for  which  preparaticm  was  made  by  a  strong  but  silent  life 
of  faith,  of  which  there  are  many  indications  of  a  very  inter- 
esting kind,  even  in  the  names  of  the  down- trodden  sojourners 
in  Goshen,  their  hopes  reviving  as  the  determined  period 
(Gen.  XV.  23,)  of  exile  drew  to  a  close.  The  convictions  of 
that  time  are  seen  in  the  fact  of  Moses'  first  interposition  in 
behalf  of  his  Israelitish  brethren,  based  on  the  expectation 
that  they  were  prepared  to  hail  him  as  their  deliverer ;  and 
also  in  the  faith  of  the  parents  of  Moses,  (Heb.  xi.  23,)  who 
ventured  to  preserve  their  child  from  the  murderous  decree  of 
a  Pharaoh,  particularly  so  in  that  of  the  mother,  who,  moreover, 
by  her  name  Jochebed,  (Ex.  vi.  1 2,)  "  the  glory  of  Jehovah," 
showed  that  her  faith  was  in  a  manner  hereditary.  Another 
and  more  striking  instance  of  similar  views  to  those  which 
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led  to  the  bestowal  of  the  name  Jochebed,  occurs  in  the  name 
of  BiTHiAH,  {daughter,  i.  e.  worshipper,  of  Jehovah,)  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  who  married  Mered  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
(1  Chron.  iv.  18.)  As  this  is  not  an  Egyptian,  but  a  pure 
Hebrew  name,  compounded  like  the  last  with  an  abbreviation 
of  Jehovah,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  assumed  by 
her  on  her  Israelitish  marriage,  and  that  there  is  here,  as 
Kurtz ^  remarks,  an  Egyptian  Ruth  declaring  in  this  very 
significant  way,  "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God."  These  are  the  earliest  instances  of  the  name 
Jehovah  entering  into  the  formation  of  personal  names  ;  and 
they  show  how  endeared  the  idea  it  expressed  had  become  to 
the  godly,  and  how  brightly  the  life  of  faith  shone  during  a 
period  in  which  the  direct  communications  of  heaven  were 
suspended,  and  no  incidents  occurred  of  sufficient  importance 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  sacred  record." 

In  the  designation,  "  God  of  Shem,"  another  idea  was  also 
for  the  first  time  expressed,  but  which  recurs  repeatedly  in 
the  subsequent  history,  particularly  of  Abraham.  The  per- 
sonal relation  into  which  God  thus  enters  with  his  people,  and 
by  which,  as  by  an  eternal  covenant.  He  pledges  to  them  the 
fulness  of  his  love  and  power,  has  its  foundation  in  their  con- 
nexion with  his  eternal  Son,  (John  xx.  17.)  But  while  it 
attains  its  highest  significance  only  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  its  development  throughout  the  older  dispen- 
sation. To  the  prophetic  eye  of  Noah,  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Shem  sustained,  as  such,  a  relation  to  Shem,  which  not  only 
secured  a  higher  communion  than  that  which  subsisted  be- 
tween God  and  man  unfallen,  but  also  rendered  it  perpetual 
by  basing  it  on  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  the 
Redeemer  and  Creator.  Notice  has  elsewhere  been  taken  of 
the  fact,  that  the  declaration,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  contained  an  assurance,  not  only  that 
these  patriarchs   are  still  in  being,  but  that  their  dust,  de- 

'  Geschichte  des  alt.  Biindes,  ii.  32.  element   in  which   these   appellations 

»  The  proper   names  of  the  period  originated,  hut  as  it  is  only  the  idea 

immediately    preceding    the    Exodus,  involved  in  the  designation  Jehovah 

throw  considerable  light  on  the  reli-  that  hears  on  the  present  sul)ject,  there 

gious  apprehensions  of  the  Israelites  is  no  room  for  a  general  inquiry  of  thi3 

at  that  time,  and  the  strong  theistic  kind. 
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posited  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  should  he  reanimated,  in 
order  to  their  entering  into  the  full  possession  of  the  promises 
intimated  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  God  ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  in  accordance  with  this  one  of 
the  closing  utterances  of  revelation  is  :  "I  heard  a  great  voice 
out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  tahernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God" — a 
relation  which  infallibly  secures  to  God's  people  the  consum- 
mation of  their  blessedness  in  and  with  Him  the  Foun- 
tain of  life  and  all  enjoyment. 

3.  The  blessing  on  Japheth  :  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant."  To  assume,  from  the  use  of  Elohim  here  in  con- 
trast to  Jehovah,  in  the  former  prediction,  that  only  natural 
blessings  were  intended,  is  utterly  unwarranted.  A  case 
somewhat  similar  is  Isaac's  blessing  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  27, 
28),  where  the  use  of  the  two  names  is  such  that  Elohim  must 
be  viewed  as  the  author  of  spiritual,  no  less  than  of  the  tem- 
poral blessings  more  expressly  mentioned.  It  may  indicate, 
as  Hengstenberg  states,  "  that  for  the  present  Shem  and 
Japheth  are  not  on  an  equality,"  but  not  as  he  alleges,  that 
"  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  Shemitic  race.  Elohim  is  related 
to  Japheth,"^ — a  distinction  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in 
Scripture,  llie  use  of  the  name  Elohim  in  this  instance  was 
intended  simply  to  indicate  that  it  was  by  a  Divine  agency 
such  results  should  be  produced. 

In  this  blessing  two  things  are  announced  :  first,  an  abun- 
dant increase, — "  God  shall  enlarge,"  HQ"'?  r\p\  The  jussive 
Hiphil  of  nns  is  a  paranomasia  on  the  name  riQl^  and  it  is  on 
that  account  evidently  that  this  verb  is  selected  in  its  Hiphil 
form,  which  occurs  nowhere  else.  In  Kal  it  signifies  "to  open" 
(Prov.  XX.  19),  and  fi-om  this  the  Hiphil  is  to  be  detei-mined. 
So  the  LXX.,  rrXar-Jvai  6  '^sog  rw  'ld<pid :  Vulg.,  "  dilatet  deus." 
The  sense  of  "to  persuade,"  assigned  to  it  by  some  of  the 
earher  writers,  as  Calvin,  Junius,  Piscator,  and  others,  is  pre- 
cluded, apart  from  other  considerations,  by  the  fact  that  this 

»  Authentic,  E   T.  i.  330.     Christologie,  i.  35. 
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would  require  the  verb  to  be  followed  by  the  accusative,  and 
not,  as  here,  by  a  preposition/ 

The  enlargement  thus  predicted  of  Japheth  is,  however, 
variously  understood.  It  is  generally  taken  as  referring  to 
extended  territories,  or  a  numerous  posterity,  or  both  these 
combined.  Tuch  and  others  view  it  as  a  state  of  freedom  and 
prosperity.  These  two  ideas  are  not  antagonistic,  so  that  both 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  blessing.  A  common  mistake, 
however,  of  expositors  is,  their  viewing  these  elements  in  the 
promise  too  much  apart  from  the  announcement  in  the  second 
member  of  the  verse,  for  the  realization  of  which  they  were 
specially  intended.  The  blessing,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  The  geographical,  political,  or 
other  relations  here  referred  to,  constituted,  in  the  plan  of 
Divine  providence,  important  conditions  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  a  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  the  establishment  of 
God's  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  they  are 
chiefly  presented  in  the  sacred  history,  and  not  in  those  more 
material  and  palpable  forms  in  which  they  are  viewed,  not 
merely  by  rationalists,  but  sometimes  by  Christian  expositors.^ 

From  the  ambiguity  of  the  subject  of  the  second  clause, 
admitting  grammatically  of  its  being  rendered,  "  But  God  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  or  "  Japheth  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,"  it  is  a  question  whether  this  should  be  consi- 
dered a  continuation  of  Japheth's  blessing,  or  a  resumption  of 
the  prediction  relative  to  Shem ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
arguments  on  either  side.  First,  it  is  true  that  I^e'  is  the 
proper  term  for  God's  special  presence  in  Israel.  "  In  Judah 
is  God  known  :  his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  also  is 
his  tabernacle  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2). 
And  equally  so  that  mediately  in  this  theocratic  arrangement, 
but  ultimately  in  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word,  whose 
dwelling  with  men  is,  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  type, 
described  as  sGzrimsi  (John  i.  14),  the  blessing  of  Shem  cul- 
minated ;  yet  it  must  be  concluded,  in  opposition  to  Hofmann^ 
and  Baumgarten  in  recent  times,  and  Onkelos  and  others  of 
an  earlier  period,  that  such  is  not  the  truth  here  stated.      For 

1  Pfeiffer,  Dubia  Vexata,  Op.  i.  40.  Tiicli,  Kommentar  iib.  die  Genesis,  p.  192. 

2  Thus,  for  instance.  Bishop  Ncv  '•on  on  the  Prophecies,  Dissert,  i. 
5  Weissag.  u.  Erfiilluug,  i.  90;  Schriftbeweis,  i.  101. 
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the  gracious  presence  and  communion  of  God  with  Shera  was 
expressed  in  the  terms,  "  Jehovah  God  of  Shem  ;"  and  further, 
the  mention  again  made  of  Canaan  and  his  relation  to  Japhcth 
show  that  the  intermediate  clause  must  also  refer  to  Japheth, 
otherwise  the  connexion  would  be  fatally  interrupted. 

Taking  it  then  as  spoken  of  Japheth,  the  announcement 
had  respect  both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  In  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  shown  in  the  filial  act  which 
they  discharged,  the  prophet  discerned  a  type  of  blessed  inter- 
course in  the  future.  Shem  is,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  what 
his  name  testifies,  "  the  renowned"  among  his  brethren,  inas- 
much as  Jehovah  styles  Himself  after  him  ;  while  to  dvjdl  vnih 
Shem,  to  participate  in  his  privileges,  will  be  the  blessing  of 
Japheth.  The  partial  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  was 
seen  under  the  Old  Testament  economy,  when  at  various  times 
strangers  joined  themselves  to  the  peculiar  people,  declaring, 
like  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God ;"  but  its  completion  was  reserved  for  what 
is  described  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  grafting  in  the 
branches  of  the  wild  olive-tree  among  the  natural  branches, 
and  with  them  partaking  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive- 
tree  (Rom.  xi.  17). 

In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  there  were  thus  three  distinct 
intimations.  (I.)  The  general  principle  announced  in  the 
primal  promise,  of  the  subjugation  of  evil  and  the  triumph  of 
the  good  was  re-affirmed,  and  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
abject  position  assigTied  to  Canaan,  the  type  of  the  evil  power. 
(2.)  The  line  along  which  the  blessing  should  flow  was  defined 
more  precisely  than  hitherto,  and  so  a  commencement  was 
made  for  the  minute  specification  of  families,  which  was  to 
follow  in  relation  to  the  genealogy  of  the  promised  Seed  of  the 
woman.  Ajid  (3.)  The  mediatorial  relation  which  Shem,  as 
the  appointed  medium  of  blessing,  should  sustain  towards  his 
brethren,  more  expressly  to  Japheth,  though,  with  the  exception 
of  Canaan,  not  excluding  the  posterity  of  Ham.  This  media- 
torial relation,  it  will  be  fovmd,  is  the  point  brought  most 
prominently  into  view  in  the  next  Messianic  announcement, 
where  its  universality,  as  respects  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is 
declared  far  more  expressly  than  in  this  prophecy  of  Noah. 
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§  3.   The  Seed  of  A  hrahmn — the  Blessing  of  the  Nations} 

The  indefiniteness  which  characterised  the  promise  of  the 
woman's  seed,  was  greatly  removed,  and  its  bearing  rendered 
more  distinct  by  the  course  of  Providence,  and  by  the  very 
next  Messianic  announcement.  The  line  of  blessing  became 
more  specific  by  the  separation  of  Cain  from  the  faithful,  and 
still  more  by  the  destruction  of  his  posterity  by  the  flood, 
while  the  single  family  preserved  from  the  universal  ruin 
verified  the  expectations  of  Eve  respecting  Seth.  The  channel 
of  the  Divine  blessing  was  further  contracted  when  Noah,  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  assigned  it  to  the  Shemitic  branch  of 
his  posterity.  Not  only  was  the  line  of  descent  rendered 
more  specific,  the  nature  of  the  blessing  itself  was  more  dis- 
tinctly described.  In  the  primal  promise  it  was  rather  of  a 
negative  character  ;  the  destruction  of  e^dl,  and  an  opposition 
instituted  between  it  and  man,  as  related  to  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  were  the  points  rendered  most  prominent — the  bless- 
ing itself  being  rather  a  matter  of  inference,  yet  so  obvious, 
that  it  was  correctly  deduced  by  Adam,  as  elsewhere  shown. 
In  the  blessing  of  Shem  there  was  announced,  in  addition  to 
the  subjugation  of  evil,  a  positive  good  consisting  in  a  cove- 
nant relation  to  God. 

In  the  communications  made  to  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
these  principles  were  still  further  developed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  superadded  to  them  several  new  truths, 
either  by  express  revelation,  or  by  the  events  of  providence. 
One  of  these  was  the  important  principle  brought  to  light  in 
connexion  with  the  birth  of  Isaac,  which  showed  that  the 
seed  of  promise  must  be  produced  not  in  the  usual  and  natu- 
ral course,  but  by  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  God, 
(Rom.  iv.  17-21);  and  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  the 
expression,  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman,"  though  so  obscure,  that 
it  unquestionably  needed  further  revelations  to  explain  its 
import.  Another  circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  noticed 
in  connexion  with  the  evolution  of  the  scheme  of  redemption 


*  Comp.  Reinke,Ueber  die  den  Patriarchen  ertheilteu  Verheissungen :  Beitriige, 
iv.  111-175. 
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at  the  time  of  Abraham's  call,  was  the  designation  and  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  hxnd  set  apart  for  the  gTowth 
of  the  Divine  seed.  This  was  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
those  other  terms,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  were  gradually  ren- 
dering the  promises  more  definite  and  precise. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  repetition,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  present  their  principal  features,  the  Messianic  in- 
timations of  the  patriarchal  period,  made  successively  and 
substantially  alike  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  may  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  past,  which  they  continued  to 
project  into  the  future,  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  and 
in  the  lieht  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  Divine  intimation  to  Abraham,  when  called  to 
leave  his  country  and  his  father's  house  for  another  land, 
where  he  should  become  the  founder  of  a  new  race,  contains 
various  links  of  connexion  between  the  past  and  the  future 
in  the  scheme  of  grace.  The  record  of  Abraham's  life  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  remarkable  one.  In  one  point  of  view,  the 
whole  antecedent  history  of  Genesis  was  but  an  introduction 
to  it ;  its  genealogies  and  chronologies  centering  in  the 
Shemite  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  accordance  with  the 
distinguished  place  allotted  to  Abraham  in  Genesis,  as  pre- 
viously marked  out  in  Divine  providence,  Matthew  begins 
Christ's  genealogical  register  with  this  patriarch.  Abraham's 
history,  more  than  any  other,  except  that  of  Moses,  was  a 
series  of  Divine  communications.  He  was  the  first  to  whom 
God  gave  a  direct  Messianic  promise — a  circumstance  which 
practically  carried  out  the  distinction  conferred  on  his  ances- 
tor Sliem  in  his  covenant  standing  with  God,  while  it  also 
showed  Abraham's  own  distinction  as  the  "  friend  of  God," 
(Tsa.  xli.  8). 

God's  first  promise  to  Abraham  was :  "  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  gi-eat  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee  ;  and  in 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3). 
Thei-e  are  various  references  here  to  the  blessing  on  his 
distinguished  ancestor  Shem  :  "  I  will  make  thy  name  gTeat," 
contains  evidently  an  allusion  to  Shem,  {name).  Further, 
the  expression,  "  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  bo 
VOL.  II.  O 
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blessed,"  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  Japlieth  dwelling  in 
Shem's  tents,  with  the  additional  notice  that  he  shall  find 
Jehovah  and  salvation  there/  The  same  truths  were  subse- 
quently repeated :  "  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great 
nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in 
him,"  (Gen.  xviii.  1 8).  And  again :  "  Blessing  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars 
of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore  ; 
and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies :  and  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  (Gen. 
xxii.  18). 

The  line  of  blessing  was  now  rendered  much-  more  spe- 
cific ;  an  individual  was  chosen  out  of  the  great  Shemitic 
race  to  be  the  founder  of  a  nation  whose  geographical  place 
on  the  earth  was,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  delineated, 
(Gen.  xii.  7 ;  xiv.  1 5)  ;  and  this  was  subsequently  followed 
by  an  intimation  of  the  time  when  they  should  be  put  into 
possession  of  it,  (Gen.  xv.  16).  In  Gen.  xvii.  8,  this  land  is 
first  definitely  introduced  by  name,  as  "  the  land  of  Canaan," 
although  it  is  remarked,  in  connexion  with  the  notice  of 
Abraham's  arrival,  that  "  the  Canaanite "  was  then  partly 
occupying  the  soil,  (Gen.  xii.  G) — the  mention  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  ver.  5,  is  a  prolepsis  of  the  historian  himself.  The 
notice  respecting  the  Canaanites  clearly  connects  this  promise 
with  the  Noachian  prophecy;  and  so  also  does  the  statement : 
"thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies;"  while  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  are  placed  here  in  that  juxtaposition 
which  they  first  distinctly  assumed  in  the  cases  of  Shem  and 
Canaan  respectively.  The  good  to  be  procured  is  also  more 
distinct,  and  so  are  the  parties  for  whom  it  is  ultimately  de- 
signed. The  former  assumes  the  form  of  a  "  blessing,"'  ex- 
pressing not  merely  the  covenant  relation,  but  also  the  benefits 
resulting  therefrom,  and  the  precise  nature  of  which  the  sub- 
sequent history  will  more  fully  disclose.  Further,  it  is  a 
blessing  for  "  the  families  of  the  earth,"  ^^^-C'  ^^^  ground, 
which  had  been  cursed  for  man's  sake,  and  even  "  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ;"  so  that  it  was  not  limited  to  families  or  tribes, 
but  included  the  nations  whose  dispersion  and  estrangement 

>  Kurtz,  Geschichte  d.  alt.  Bundes,  i.  162. 
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are  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  32.  Here  the  individual  embraces 
the  universal ;  with  the  Shemite  Abraham  were  thus  linked 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  same  promises  were  repeated  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob, 
(Gen.  xxvi.  4  ;  xxviii.  1  -i,)  witliout  the  addition  of  any  new 
element.  Significant,  however,  is  the  occuiTcnce  in  all  these 
cases  of  "13,  ^^71?'  ^VIP''  ^^'  "in  thee;"  "in  thy  seed;"  and  "  in 
thee  and  in  thy  seed,"  respectively  ;  the  second  of  these  terms 
defining  the  first,  and  the  third,  which  is  a  combination  of 
the  other  two,  showing  the  fundamental  position  of  Abraham 
in  the  scheme  of  blessing.  So  also  is  the  use  of  the  Hith- 
pael  ^i^D^nn,  xxii.  1 8  ;  xxvi.,  as  compared  with  the  Niphal  in 
the  other  passages ;  though  it  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  the  distinction  is  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
Hengstenberg  and  others.  The  Hithpael  of  ']'\2  means,  ac- 
cording to  Hengstenberg,  "  to  bless  one's  self,"  followed  by  3 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  blessing  proceeds,  (Isa.  Ixv.  1 G ; 
Jei".  iv.  2,)  or  whose  blessing  is  desired,  (Gen.  xlviii.  20).  It 
is  in  the  latter  sense  he  takes  the  expression  here,  as  also  in 
Ps.  Ixxii.  17,  "Men  shall  bless  themselves  by  him,  all  the 
heathen  shall  praise  him."  "To  bless  by"  is  the  preliminary 
"  to  be  blessed  through  ;"  the  acknowledgment  of  the  blessing 
awakens  a  desire  to  be  partaker  of  it.  He  adds  :  "  That  we 
are  not  to  explain  the  passages  in  which  the  Niphal  occurs 
from  those  in  which  the  Hithpael  is  used,  but  rather  that 
these  passages  are  to  be  supplemented  out  of  the  former,  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  Niphal  of  "]13  has  never  been 
proved  to  occur  in  the  sense  of  the  Hithpael."  ^  Others, 
however,  as  Delitzsch,^  deny  that  the  Niphal  is  here  less  re- 
flexive than  tlie  Hithpael.  The  whole  distinction  seems  to 
be,  that  the  latter  sets  Abraham  in  a  position  towards  which 
the  lonoinc;  desii'es  of  the  nations  are  directed  ;  while  the 
Niphal  makes  him  the  source  whence  all  the  blessings  of  the 
nations  flow,  or  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred.  But  on 
either  view,  the  words  introductory  to  this  crowning  promise, 
"  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  I  will,"  &c.,  announcing  the 
Divine  agency,  show,  as  in  the  primal  promise,  that  God 
Himself,  and  not  man,  is  the  immediate  author  of  the  bless- 

'  Cliristologie,  i.  51,  52.  *  Die  Genesis  ausgclcgt,  p.  343. 
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ing,  which  He  is  pleased  to  connect  with,  and  to  make  con- 
ditional on  a  relation  to  Abraham  :  "  I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee." 

2.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  patriarchal  promises  is  also 
deserving  of  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  various  important 
truths  intimately  connected  with  the  great  Messianic  blessing. 
These  promises  were  substantially  repeated,  and  directly 
by  God  himself  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  showing  that  they,  no 
less  than  Abraham,  occupied  the  relation  expressed  in  the 
words,  "  I  am  thy  God," — a  fact  announced  long  after  in  God's 
statement  to  Moses :  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob."  But  while  repeated  mention  was  made  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  and  a  general  participation  in  the  bless- 
ing, these  promises  were  addressed  to  single  individuals  sprung 
from  the  respective  patriarchs,  and  not  to  their  offspring  at 
large,  or  even  in  the  order  of  piimogeniture.  The  prei'oga- 
tive  of  birthright  would  seem,  indeed,  in  this  matter  to  have 
been  systematically  disregarded,  as  if  to  show  in  the  most 
expressive  manner  that  the  whole  rested  on  Divine  sove- 
reignty. Abraham  himself,  nowise  distinguished  in  his  ante- 
cedents from  the  other  members  of  his  father's  house,  was  by 
a  Divine  call  severed  from  the  parent  stock,  and  its  natural 
associations,  and  afterwards  separated  even  from  his  kinsman 
Lot,  (who,  through  some  impulse  or  other,  had  been  disposed 
to  connect  himself  with  the  patriarch,)  in  order  that  he  might 
be  brought  more  closely  into  the  ancestral  covenant.  When 
planted  on  a  new  soil,  and  after  a  long  tantalizing  delay  shoot- 
ing forth  branches,  one  after  another  was  broken  oiF,  until 
the  single  stem  was  at  length  permitted  to  divide  into  the 
twelve  branches  bearing  the  name  of  Israel.  This  rejection 
of  the  collateral  lines,  as  formerly  in  the  cases  of  Cain  and 
Canaan,  not  only  made  the  promise  more  definite  with  respect 
to  the  channel  of  grace  in  general,  but  also  in  particular  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  term  "  seed"  in  these  successive  promises. 

The  circumstances  which  marked  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and 
partly  also  of  Jacob,  have  an  important  bearing  on  these 
points.  The  patriarch  to  whom  it  had  been  said,  "  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation,"  needed  even  long  after  to  ask, 
"  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless  ?" 
But  the  remark:   "Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed: 
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and  one  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir,"  drew  forth  the  Divine 
assurance,  "This  shall  not  be  thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall 
come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir," 
(Gen.  XV.  2-4).  When  Abraham,  on  natural  calculations,  con- 
sidered the  fact  of  Sarah's  barrenness,  stated  at  the  outset  of 
the  history,  (Gen.  xi.  30,)  and  afterwards  frecjuently  referred 
to,  and  so  concluded  that  the  son  born  to  him  by  Hagar 
should  be  the  medium  of  blessing,  both  he  and  Sarah  were 
informed  that  the  latter  herself  should  be  the  proper  mother, 
the  question,  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?"  being  in- 
tended to  silence  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  (Gen.  xviii.  10, 
1 4).  The  idea  from  the  very  first,  im})lied  in  "  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,"  as  somehow  distinct  from  that  of  the  man,  and  which, 
viewed  in  connection  with  its  long  subsequent  realization  in 
the  history  of  redemption,  as  expressed  in  the  apostle's  state- 
ment, "  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman,"  (Gal.  iv. 
4,)  and  to  which  all  the  intermediate  prophecies  more  or  less 
distinctly  pointed,  had  clearly  reference  to  some  extraordinary 
conception  and  birth,  found  a  partial  con-elative  in  the  birth 
of  Isaac.  This  event,  so  far  as  it  exceeded  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  v/hen  read  in  the  light  furnished  by 
the  words,  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  V  served  as  a 
preparation  for  the  more  extraordinary  biith  Avherein  the  pro- 
mise, both  verbal  and  tyj)ical,  found  its  complete  realization. 

3.  The  New  Testament  references  to  the  patriarchal  pro- 
mises are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  forming  correct  views 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  the  chief  object  here  is  to  consider  the 
matter  from  its  own  historical  point  of  view,  there  need  be 
little  more  than  to  indicate  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded. 
These  references  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  promise 
to  Abraham,  of  a  blessing  through  his  seed  for  the  families  of 
the  earth,  is  indeed  the  earliest  in  the  prophetic  series  to 
which  express  reference  is  made  by  the  New  Testament  writers. 
St.  Paul,  refening  to  this  promise,  observes  that  "  the  promise 
that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  made  to 
Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith."  And  he  then  adds,  "  It  is  of  faith, 
that  it  might  be  by  grace,  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be 
made  to  all  the  seed  :  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the 
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father  of  us  all"  (Rom.  iv.  13,  16).  The  promise  that  Abra- 
ham should  be  the  "heir  of  the  world,"  is  not  formally  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  Testament,  though  contained  substan- 
tially in  Gen.  xv.  7,  where  Canaan  is  promised  to  him  for  a  pos- 
session ;  and  it  is  also  implied  in  the  dominion  announced 
for  his  seed  (Gen.  xxii.  17).  By  this  ?tX»]^oi/o//,/a  xoV/xou, 
which,  as  Olshausen  remarks,  "  does  not  mean  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  an  outward  or  inward  sense, 
but  the  incorporation  in  himself  of  the  whole  race,  so  far  as  it 
is  faithful,  and  the  spiritual  government  of  the  world  by  his 
influence  proceeding  therefrom,"  Abraham  was,  as  the  apostle 
elsewhere  shows,  the  representative  of  Christ,  to  whom,  in  the 
highest  sense,  belongs  the  distinction  here  mentioned,  dominion 
over  the  world,  and  which  his  people  shall  share  with  Him 
(Rom.  viii.  17  ;  Rev.  iii.  21).  On  this  account  is  here  added 
ruj  GTTspiJ.art,  by  which  St.  Paul  considers  Christ  to  be  desig- 
nated, and  in  him  the  whole  body  of  believers  (Gal.  iii.  1  6, 
28,  29).^  The  inheritance  was  confirmed  to  all  the  seed,  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  Jews,  but  only  as  believers  ;  so  that  by  this 
arrangement  the  paternity  of  Abraham,  which  was  co-extensive 
with  the  inheritance,  embraced  all  who  are  of  his  faith. 

Another  leference  to  the  Abrahamic  promises  is  in  Gal. 
iii.  8,  1 4,  1  0  :  "  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  jueached  before  the  gospel 
unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed  .  .  . 
That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles 
through  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  through  faith  ....  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of 
many  ;  but  as  of  one, — And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ." 

How  rightly  these  promises  may  be  styled  Messianic,  ap- 
])ears  from  the  fact,  that  the  announcements  made  to  Abra- 
ham are  here  viewed  as  a  preaching  c»f  the  Gospel.  But  as  it 
is  only  through  Christ  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  comes 
upon  the  nations ;  through  Abraham  mediately,  through  his 
Seed  immediately  ;  this  leads  the  apostle  to  specify  who  that 
seed  is.  The  reasoning,  however,  is  perplexing  to  Biblical 
expositors.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  apostle's  taking  as 
singular  the  word  "seed,"  which,  whether  as  the  tianslation  of  V)),, 

or  CTipiJ.a  is  used  only  as  a  collective,  though  in  1  Sam.  viii. 
'  Olshausen,  Com.  on  Romans,  E.  T.  p.  167.     Edin.  1849. 
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15a  plural  occurs,  but  meaning  "  grains  of  seed,"  or  wheat. 
Tlie  passage  particularly  referred  to  is  Gen.  xxii.  1 8,  rendered 
by  the    LXX.    eviu'koyridriaovrai  sv  rifj    ff-Trip/jburi  aou  rravra  ra  lOvr)  rrig 

yrii.  But,  according  to  the  apostle's  statement :  rZ  AiSpaaij, 
e^ir]dr,<!av  a'/  iTayyiXlat,  xai  rci)  <!-~ipij,aTi  oi/rou,  the  promises  are  to 
be  viewed  as  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  Abraham  and 
his  posterity,  while  in  Genesis  the  relation  of  tlie  blessing  to 
others  is  more  }>rominent ;  and  this  suits  the  personal  refer- 
ence to  Christ  better  than  if  taken  to  a})ply  to  Abraham's 
descendants  collectively,  or  to  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head.  As  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  arg-ument,  it  is 
Vtetter  to  view  it  as  a  critical,  explicatory  remark,  than  an 
argument  at  all ;  showing  that  the  reference  is  not  to  Abra- 
ham's descendants  in  general,  nor  to  his  descendants  by  Isaac, 
nor  to  his  spiiitual  descendants,  but  to  his  great  descendant  the 
Messiah.^ 

But  how  did  Abraham  himself  view  these  promises  ?  Tlie 
promise  of  the  woman's  Seed  was  already  understood  once  and 
again  by  Eve  and  Lamech  in  a  personal  sense,  or  as  referring 
to  an  individual  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  may  have  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  view  in  which  Abraham  would  regard  it, 
whilst  there  were  other  circumstances  too  which  would  help 
to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Our  Lord  stated  to  the 
Jews  :  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad"  (John  viii.  5G).  The  day  of  Christ 
can  here  only  be  His  first  advent,  as  in  Luke  xvii.  22,  though 
more  commonly  it  denotes  His  triumph  in  connexion  with  a 
future  appearance  (i  Cor.  i.  8).  Various  expositors,  as  Lampe, 
and  more  recently  Tholuck,  Lucke,  and  Alford,  refer  this  vi- 
sion to  Abraham's  Paradisaical  state  ;  but  this,  apart  from  other 
objections,  is  opposed  to  a  very  essential  point  in  the  context, 
representing  not  only  the  dignity  but  the  eternity  of  Christ, 
which  showed  how  it  was  possible,  at  the  time  objected  to  by 
the  Jews,  for  Abraham  to  behold  Him,  since  He  was  before 
Abrahani. 

To  what  incident,  it  may  be  asked,  in  Abraham's  life  can 
this  vision  of  Christ  be  referred  ?  Hengstenberg  would  con- 
nect it  with  the  Theophanies  witnessed  by  the  ]iatriarch,  on 
the  ground  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Logos  of  John's  Gospel  to 
the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  But 
'  Brown,  Exposition  of  Galatians,  p.  144.     Kdin.  1853. 
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though  these  appearances  enlarged  his  conceptions  of  heavenly 
things  and  relations,  there  is  in  Christ's  statement  reference 
to  some  definite  occurrence  in  Abraham's  history.  This  was, 
unquestionably,  the  transaction  of  Moriah,^  where,  in  the  inter- 
position which  stayed  his  hand  when  about  to  slay  his  sou 
Isaac,  and  in  the  substitute  found  for  the  intended  victim,  the 
patriarch  saw  his  own  prophecy,  unconsciously  uttered,  it  may 
be,  receive  its  fulfilment,  in  a  way  which  gave  pre-intimation 
of  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  Himself,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  expressed  inadequately  by  the  animal  oblation, 
which,  however,  in  the  meantime.  He  was  graciously  pleased 
to  accept,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  presented. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  promise  renewed  to 
Abraham  on  this  occasion  the  spiritual  element  was  more 
distinctly  brought  out  than  at  any  time  since  his  call,  and  in 
the  very  words  then  employed.  But  the  expression,  "  In  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  would  now, 
it  is  very  evident,  be  ditierently  understood ;  it  would  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  conveying  merely  temporal  benefits,  to 
which,  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  patriarch's  spiritual  histoiy, 
there  was  a  possibility,  it  might  be  thought,  of  its  being  confined. 

§  4.    Tiie  Prophecy  of  Jacob — Shiloh.     Gen.  xlix.  10.^ 

With  Jacob  ceased  that  process  of  excision  which  liitherto  had 
confined  the  patriarchal  fortunes  to  single  individuals  for  three 
successive  generations,  and  which,  on  merely  human  calcula- 
tions, threatened  to  defeat  the  promises,  or  at  all  events  con- 
duced to  postpone  indefinitely  their  fulfilment.  Now  all  the 
sons  are  allowed  a  place  in  the  scheme,  which  is  to  secure  the 
blessing  of  the  nations.  But  if  there  was  in  this  respect  an 
advance  towards  the  realization  of  the  inninnerable  progeny, 
there  was  a  severance,  by  the  removal  to  Egypt,  of  the  pre- 

'  Olshausen  objects  that  "those  types  accord  with  Olshansen'sown  admission, 

which  relate  to  the    suffering   Christ,  that  Christ's  f/«?/ here  means  tliat  of  his 

such  as  the  offering  of  Isaac,  are  by  no  "  appearance  and  ministry  upon  earth" 

means  to  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  (p.  514). 

th.is  siibject ;  iorhere  it  is  only  the  glo-  ^  Comp.  Venema,  Dissert,  ad  Lib. 

rious  part  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  Genesis,   pp.    240-329.      Eeinke,    Die 

that  is  viewed."  (Com.  on  the  Gospels,  Weissagung    Jacobs.       Munst.    1849. 

iii.  516).     This  objection   is  certainly  Kurtz,   Geschichte  d.  alt.   Bundes,   i. 

not  borne  out  by  the  text ;  nor  does  it  320-331  ;  ii.  546-563. 
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vious  limited  connexion  with  the  promised  land.  This,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  expressly  declared,  was  only  to  be  temporary. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  possession 
of  the  destined  inheritance,  when  he  declared  on  his  death- 
bed in  Egypt,  "  Behold  I  die  ;  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and 
bring  you  again  into  the  hind  of  your  fathers,"  that  he  actually 
bequeathed  a  portion  of  it  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlviii.  21,  22). 
Further,  the  dying  patriaich  sunnnoned  to  him  all  his  sons, 
that  he  might  solemnly  convey  to  them,  as  the  founders  of 
tribes,  the  patriarchal  blessing  imparted  to  himself  by  his 
father  Isaac,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  God  :  "  Jacoli 
called  unto  him  his  sons,  and  said.  Gather  yoiu'selves  together, 
that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last 
days."  With  Jacob  the  series  of  direct  Divine  communications 
ceased  for  a  time  ;  for  none  of  his  sons  stood  in  the  same  close 
relationship  to  God  as  himself  and  his  two  preceding  ancestors. 
Accordingly,  the  commmiications  now  to  be  made,  along  with 
the  previous  traditions  of  the  family,  will  be  the  only  light  to 
guide  them  through  the  darkness  and  affliction  of  many  days 
to  come. 

The  time  referred  to  in  these  announcements  is  a  future, 
not  immediate  but  remote,  ^V,']  ^''"1!]^?,  "  in  the  end  of  the 
da3^s."  This  expression  is  in  itself  indefinite,  and  the  future 
which  it  denotes  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  the  prophetic  writings  (e.  g.,  Isa.  ii.  2  ; 
Mic.  iv.  1),  indicating  a  period  which  should  be  preceded  by 
gTcat  changes  in  the  Israelitish  economy ;  or,  as  the  Rabbins 
take  it,  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  So  sv  le^dra.g  yi/xepaig  (Acts 
ii.  17  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1  ;  Jam.  v.  3)  includes  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  advent  of  Christ ;  though  sometimes 
referring  specially  to  the  period  adjacent  to  the  first  coming, 
as  in  the  first  of  the  passages  referred  to,  but  in  the  others  to 
the  time  before  the  second  appearance.  Jacob's  perspective, 
it  is  apparent  from  the  whole  description,  opened  with  the 
conquests  of  Joshua,  and  tlie  tribal  settlements  in  the  promised 
land.  But  although  this  was  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
and  so  greatly  influenced  its  general  colouring,  there  were 
grander  objects  beyond.  The  time  of  Joshua  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  "  days,"  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  but  a 
prelude  to  the  history  of  the  tribes,  whose  fortunes  were  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  those  of  the  world  at  large. 
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Of  the  announcementa  made  to  Jacob's  first  three  sons  no 
particular  notice  need  be  taken.  Reuben  is  prophetically 
stripped  of  his  pre-eminence  as  the  first-born  ;  while  Simeon 
and  Levi,  the  next  two  in  seniority,  are  to  be  scattered 
in  Israel.  But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Judah,  the  pro- 
phet's language  assumes  another  character.  Whereas  the  pre- 
vious intimations  carried  in  them  a  deposition  and  a  curse, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  that  pronounced  by  God  upon  the 
fratricide,  who  was  "cursed  from  the  ground,"  or  by  ISoah  on 
Canaan,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  imply  a  division  or  scatter- 
ing froin  Jacob  or  Israel,  but  only  among  the  chosen  commu- 
nity,— that  made  to  Judah  conveyed  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  to  his  brethren.^  It  announced  that  he  should  really  be 
what  his  name  implied.  His  mother,  when  bestowing  it  said : 
"  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord  ;  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Judah"  (Gen.  xxix.  35), — that  is,  praise  ;  so  now  he  shall  be 
the  praii^ed  one  among  his  brethren.  Tlie  opening  words  of 
the  address  are  distin<niislnn2:,^  "^^^  m^n'  "  Judah  thou ;"  thou 
rightly  bearest  that  name  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  36  ;  Matt.  xvi. 
1 8) ;  or,  "  thou  Judah" — to  whom  something  special  is  to  be 
declared  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  GO).  The  reason  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  the  victory  of  which  he  was  here  assured  :  "  Thy  hand 
shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thine  enemies  ;"  (See  Job  xvi.  1  2) 

The  pre-eminence  thus  assigned  to  Judah  shall  be  conti- 
nued to  him  :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto 
him  sliall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  He  appears  not 
merely  as  the  victorious  warrior,  trampling  upon  his  enemies, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  his  friends  after  the  victoiy,  but 
also  as  a  prince,  with  the  insignia  of  ofiice  and  of  peaceful 
times,  enjoying  and  administering  the  fruits  of  his  prowess. 
It  is  in  this  latter  point  of  view  that  the  subject  is  to  be  chiefly 
considered. 

The  term  ^?^,  primarily  "  a  staff,"  a  rod  for  smiting  (Isa. 
x.  1 5),  a  shepherd's  rod  (Ps.  xxiii.  4)  ;  but  here,  as  in  Num. 

•  Comp.  1  Cliron.  V.  2:  "Foi' Judah  as  usually  taken,    "of  him    was   the 

prevailed  among  his  brethren,  and  from  prince."    The  reference  is  undouhtedly 

him,  as  respects  the  prince"  (:|])12i)OT'J3^)  as  Lud.    Capellus    (Nota;    Critica?,   ji. 

•-  :  440)  observes,  to  the  promised  Shiloh. 

that  is,  the  princewas  destined tospring  2  Gesenius,  Gram.  §  145,  2.     Ewald, 

from  Judah.    (See  Berthcau,  Die  BB.  §  301,  b. 
d.  Chronik,  p.  53.     Leip.  18j4),  and  not 
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xxiv.  17  ;  Ps.  xlv.  17,  a  "regal  rod"  or  "sceptre,"  further  de- 
fined by  PiP.np,  in  the  parallel  clause,  usually  rendered  "  a  law- 
giver," but  which  signifies  the  baton  of  a  conimander  (Num. 
xxi.  18;  Ps.  Ix.  9).  It  is  so  understood  by  Hofniann,  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  and  the  majority  of  recent  Hebraists,  although  Heng- 
stenbcrg  and  some  others,  adopt  the  other  acceptation.  The 
expression  1  vJT  p20  "  from  between  his  feet,"  accords  wdth  the 
oriental  mode  of  placing  the  insignia  of  office  when  the  prince 
was  seated,  as  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Persepolis. 
The  continuance  of  Judah's  rule  is  denoted  by  "'3"^y,  like  £w; 
(Matt.  V.  18),  indicating  the  term  to  which  it  sliall  extend 
(Gen.  xxvi.  1 3  ;  xxviii.  1 5),  but  without  any  notice  of  the 
cessation  of  that  sovereignty.^  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
nature  of  this  dominion  puts  it  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
notices  of  the  world-powers  afterwards  represented  by  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  Thus,  in  Zech.  x.  1 1  :  "  The  pride  of  Assyria 
shall  be  brought  down,  and  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart 
away"  ("i^^J).  "  AH  the  rule  of  the  world,"  says  Hengstcnberg, 
"  over  the  people  of  God  is  only  temporaiy  ;  so  that  the  rule 
of  God's  people  over  the  world,  as  it  culminated  in  Judah,  can 
only  suffer  a  temporary  interruption  ;  its  passing  away  is  only 
appai'ent,  or  if  it  does  pass  away  it  is  only  in  general,  that  it 
may  return  with  gTcater  force."  ^ 

The  sovereignty  thus  committed  to  Judah  unqviestionably 
had  respect  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  :  "  Kings  shall 
come  out  of  thee  :"  "  Sarah  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations  ;  kings 
of  people  shall  be  of  her ;"  and  to  Jacob,  "  Kings  shall  come 
out  of  thy  loins"  (Gen.  xxvii.  G,  IG  ;  xxxv.  11).  But  if  the 
honours  of  a  royal  offspring,  which  attached  to  the  patriarchs 
in  general,  were  now  prophetically  conferred  on  the  head  of 
one  of  the  tribes,  this,  it  must  be  presumed,  will  be  the  one  in 
whom  will  also  be  lodged  the  other  great  element  of  promise, 
the  blessing  of  the  nations,  as  tliat  which  would  give  to  the 
regal  dominion  its  true  worth. 

As  regards  the  general  import  of  this  prediction  there  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  among  expositors  ;  for,  with  the 
exception   of  such    rationalistic    writers    as  would    limit  the 

'  Rcinkc,  Die "Weissagiing  Jacobs,  pp.  91-94.     Dditzsch,  Die  Genes,  ii.  I4l. 
2  Christologie,  i  62 
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reference  to  the  place  occupied  by  Judali  in  the  march  to 
Canaan  after  the  Exodus,  or  those  who,  denying  all  prophecy, 
get  rid  of  the  correspondence  between  Judah's  history  and 
these  statements,  by  assigning  this  composition  to  the  time 
of  David,  all  others  recognise  its  Messianic  character.  Indeed, 
on  this  point  there  is  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  all  who  recog- 
nise Scripture  authority  on  such  subjects.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  advert  to  Old  Testament  references  to  this  passage,  as  many 
of  them  will  be  considered  in  connexion  with  another  point ; 
while,  from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  enough  to  adduce  the 
importance  attached  to  the  fact,  that  "  our  Lord  sprung  out 
of  Judah,"  and  the  title,  "  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah" 
(Heb.  vii.  1 4  ;  Rev.  v.  5), — the  latter  in  particular  having  a 
very  marked  allusion  to  this  passage. 

However,  with  this  general  agreement  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  as  to  the  special  import  of  the  announcement. 
Leaving  out  of  view  such  expositions  as  those  of  Tuch,  Kalisch, 
and  others,  who  see  in  it  only  a  temporal  superiority  of  Judah, 
somehow  related  to  the  assembling  of  the  tribes  at  Shiloh,  the 
well  kno\vn  town  of  that  name  in  Palestine,^  the  others  fall 
into  two  classes  ;  those  which  regard  the  prophecy  as  Messianic, 
but  without  reference  to  a  personal  Redeemer,  and  those  which 
take  it  to  be  Messianic  and  personal.  This  division  turns 
chiefly  on  the  point,  whether  Shiloh  is  to  be  taken  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  ;  and  then  diflferences  as  to  the  import  of  the 
term  cause  numerous  minor  diversities  of  opinion. 

1.  TliC  Messianic  hut  not  Personal  Vieiv. — Tlie  ablest  de- 
fenders of  tliis  view  are  Hofmann,  Baumgarten,  and  latterly 
Delitzsch,  though  formerly^  he  held  that  there  was  a  reference 
in  the  passage  to  a  personal  Redeemer.  But  as  Kurtz  is  the 
writer  who  has  expressed  himself  most  fully  on  this  side  of 
the  controversy,  reference  will  be  chiefly  made  to  his  obser- 
vations. 

'  According  to  Tiich  (Kom.  iib.  die  siderable  preference  enjoyed  by  Judah 
Genesis,  p.  578),  "  Judah's  superiority  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  but  to 
shall  continue  as  long  as  the  jjeople  the  period  when  the  independence  of 
assemble  at  Shiloh,  there  to  serve  the  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  was  pro- 
Lord,  that  is,  in  the  author's  view,  for  claimed  at  Shiloh." 
ever."  Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  751):  the  ^UQij^^sch,  Die  biblisch-prophetische 
notice  does  "not  apply  to  the  incou-  Theolugie,  p.  293.     Leip.  1845. 
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Omitting  mucli  that  is  irrelevant — as  the  statement — 
certainly  not  of  a  critical  character,  and  even,  in  a  dogmatic 
point  of  view,  opposed  to  various  established  facts — that  tlie 
idea  of  a  personal  Redeemer  was  unsuitable  to  that  period, 
and  on  which  Delitzsch^  remarks,  that  we  must  not  prescribe 
to  prophecy  what  course  it  shall  take,  the  chief  arguments  of 
Kurtz^  are  these: — 1.  Admitting  that,  viewed  personally, 
Shiloh  is  the  descendant  of  Judah,  and  that  the  term  denotes 
the  Messiah  in  his  kingly  office  and  his  peace-bringing  domi- 
nion, then  Jacob  would  be  represented  as  prophesying  that 
Judah  should  rule  until  the  coming  of  the  Ruler  out  of  Judah  ; 
that  is,  according  to  Kurtz,  Judah  shall  rule  until  Judah  rule, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  absurd.  (2.)  In  the  first  part  of 
ver.  1 0,  the  discourse  is  of  Judah  ;  but  in  the  second,  another 
subject,  Shiloh,  is  introduced  ;  but  with  this  new  siibject  the 
description  in  ver.  1 1  cannot  accord.  (8.)  The  natural  course 
of  the  thought  running  through  the  whole  discourse,  (ver. 
8-12,)  requires  that  Shiloh  be  taken  as  the  object,  and  not  as 
the  subject. 

The  first  of  these  objections  deserves  little  consideration, 
for  even  in  the  form  into  which  Kurtz  puts  the  statement,  it 
yields  a  good  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  conceiving 
how  it  might  be  said  that  Judah,  who  ruled  up  to  a  certain 
term,  should,  after  that  had  been  passed,  rule  in  another  and 
higher  relation. 

The  remaining  arguments,  which  are  essentially  one,  are 
of  more  value  ;  and  were  it  necessary  to  limit  the  description 
in  ver.  1 1  to  the  condition  of  Judah  in  Canaan,  it  would  be 
difficult  til  maintain  that  a  new  subject  was  introduced  at  the 
close  of  ver.  10,  which  must  so  far  interrupt  the  connexion. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  applying  that  description 
directly  to  Judah,  or  to  his  location  in  the  promised  land. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  of  this  is  demanded  by  the  context ;  for 
the  terms,  "unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be,"  if 
applied  to  Judah,  would  be  tautological  after  the  statement 
in  ver.  8,  where  the  subjugation  and  homage  resulting  from 
his  power  had  been  already  dis})Osed  of  Moreover,  the  words 
which  follow,  "  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  Ids  ass's 

1  Die  Genesis,  ii.  142.  '  Geschicbte  des  alt.  Bundes,  ii.  555. 
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colt  unto  the  choice  vine,"  descriptive  of  the  Prince  or  of  the 
state  of  matters  to  issue  under  his  government,  obviously  con- 
tain the  idea  reproduced  by  a  later  prophet :  "  Rejoice  greatly, 
O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold 
thy  king  cometh  unto  thee  :  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation ; 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass,"  (Zech.  ix.  9,) — an  intimation  deemed  of  such  importance 
by  our  Lord,  that  he  provided  it  should  be  literally  accom- 
plished, (Matt.  xxi.  5). 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  rendering,  "  till 
he  come  to  Shiloh,"  explained  by  the  defenders  of  this  view 
as  the  "  place"  or  ''  state  of  rest,"  has  this  much  in  its  favour, 
that  it  retains  the  connexion  between  the  locality  where  the 
tribes  assembled  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  :  "  And  the 
whole  congi-egation  of  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  to- 
gether at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congTega- 
tion  there  ;  and  the  land  was  subdued  before  them,"  (Josh, 
xviii.  1).  There  is  here  plainly  a  reference  to  Jacob's  pro- 
phecy ;  and  although  this  assembling  of  the  tribes,  resting 
from  their  victorious  warfare  (chap.  xxi.  44  ;  xxii.  4)  was  not 
the  object  which  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  seer,  still 
it  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  a  point  in  advance,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  fuU  realization  of  the  promise.  This  may  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  Shiloh  is  introduced  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Joshua,  and  which  probably  originated  in  the  circum- 
stances there  recorded.  Granting,  however,  the  connexion  as 
thus  regarded  between  the  Shiloh  of  the  prophecy  and  the 
locality  of  that  name,  both  being  expressive  of  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  red  or  peace  after  victory,  this  unquestionably  does 
not  preclude  all  reference  to  the  Author  or  procuring  cause  of 
that  enjoyment.  In  other  words,  it  is  by  no  means  decisive 
against  a  personal  application  of  the  prophecy  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  various  circumstances,  to  be  presently 
noticed,  which  strongly  favour,  if  indeed  they  do  not  necessi- 
tate, such  an  interpretation. 

2.  Messianic  and  Personal  Vieiu.  The  more  recent  de- 
fenders of  this  view  are  Hengstenberg  and  Reinke.  The 
monogi-aph  of  the  latter  is  especially  full  and  exhaustive. 
Without  adverting  at  any  length  to  the  various  arguments 
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adduced  by  these  and  tlie  older  writers  favouraLle  to  this 
view,  the  following  considerations  deserve  notice  : — 

An  important  argument  in  proof  that,  by  the  mention  of 
Shiloh,  a  new  subject  was  introduced,  is  the  statement :  "Unto 
liim  the  obedience  of  the  people."  The  term  ^'^P^,  again  only 
in  Prov.  xxx.  1 7,  means  "  obedience,"  free  and  filial,  the  result 
of  affection  and  piety  ;  connected  with  this  is  the  name  np^^ 
"  the  pious,"  (Prov.  xxx.).  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  cr^o:- 
BoyJa  'i6vuv,  depends  on  an  eiToneous  derivation  of  the  term 
from  nji?.  The  obedience  here  predicated  is  that  of  the  "  na- 
tions," (Q'''?J',)  not  the  tribes  of  Israel  simply,  or  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  but  the  nations  in  general,  as  must  be  concluded 
from  the  earlier  prophecies,  which  embraced  all  the  families 
and  nations  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  mention,  in  ver,  8,  9, 
of  "  enemies  "  in  general.^ 

In  Shiloh  was  concentrated  all  the  glory  and  dominion  of 
Judah,  so  that  through  him  all  resistance  should  be  effectually 
put  down,  (Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  ii.  0).  But  while  the  nature 
of  the  dominion  is  evident,  and  corresponds  to  the  description 
elsewhere  given  of  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
8 ;  Isa.  xi.  1 0,)  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  term  Shiloh,  with  regard  to  which  the  differences  of  opi- 
nion are,  as  might  be  expected,  greater  among  the  defenders 
of  the  personal  view,  than  with  those  who  take  it  as  a  mere 
general  statement.  Passing  over  the  derivation,  once  numbeiing 
many  supporters,  among  others  the  Targum  Jonathan,  Calvin, 
and  Dathe,  that  rh^'c^  is  compounded  of  -'^V^,  (comp.  n^pc^,  Deut. 
xxviii.  57,)  to  which  was  unwarrantably  given  the  sense  of 
child,  and  of  the  pronominal  suffix,  but  which  now  meets 
with  no  countenance,  and  also  that  of  the  Vulgate,  "  donee 
veniet  qui  mittendus  est,"  adopted  by  Grotius  as  if  the  ori- 
ginal were  1-1^"^^,  instead  of  nb^'^y,  the  leading  views  may  be 
thus  stated  : — 

(1.)  An  etymology  having  much  to  recommend  it,  is  that 


'  Vencma,  (Di.s.sert.,  p.  270),    "  Pia  sive   Gentiles,    intelligendos   esse,    ex 

haec  et  religiosa  obedientia  a  populis  general!  dictlone,  nulla  addita  restiic- 

pacifico   regi    prasstanda    ubi    dicitur  tione,    et   verbi   prophotici   liaimonia, 

oinnes   et    qualescunque    popiilos,   in  elucescit;  et  ab  aliis  abunde  est  evic- 

unum    corpus   coalitos,    sive    Judtcos  turn." 
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wbicli  takes  '"i?'^  for  "n^i;^^  and  formed  from  ^,  an  abbreviation 
of  i?^'^:?,  and  'h.  Tbis  would  give  tbe  meaning,  "  till  be  come, 
w/iose  is,  or  to  v:lioin  helongs"  tbe  sceptre.  Tbis  view  was 
favoured  by  several  of  tbe  ancient  versions.  Tbus  tbe  LXX., 
'iug  sccv  s}J'/i  Tu  a--o-/,ij,'Mim  avruJ,  or,  according  to  anotber  reading, 
d  a-roy.u-ai,  wbicb  is  followed  by  Aquila  and  Symmacbus  ; 
wbile  tbe  former  corresponds  witb  tbe  version  of  Tbeodotion. 
Tbe  Syriac,  "  till  be  come  wbose  it  is."  Tbe  Targum  of  Onke- 
los  :  "  Till  tbe  Messiab  come,  to  wbom  tbe  kingdom  belongs." 
Tbe  Arabic  of  Saadias:  "till  be  come  to  wbom  it  (dominion) 
belongs."  ^  It  is  also  contended  tbat  tbis  view  is  favoured 
by  Ezek.  xxi.  32  [27],  tbe  words,  "until  be  sball  come  wbose 
is  tbe  dominion,"  being  considered  a  parapbrase  of  Sbilob. 

It  is,  bowever,  a  serious  objection  to  tbis,  tbat  none  of  tbe 
existing  MSS.  contain  anj^  trace  of  tbe  pointing  n?^,  for  tbe 
reading  np^'  adduced  by  J'abn  as  found  in  several  MSS.  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  defective 
mode  of  writino-  common  in  words  of  similar  form.  Furtber 
it  is  objected  tbat  no  instance  of  tr  for  "^ya,  occurs  earlier  tban 
in  tbe  book  of  Judges.  Tbis,  bowever,  may  be  doubted  ;  for 
there  are  traces  of  tbis  abbreviation  in  some  of  tbe  earliest 
Biblical  proper  names ;  ^fr^^'^np  (Gen.  iv.  1 8)  for  instance  is 
formed  accordino-  to  Gesenius  from  ^no  for  no  vir,  ^  for  iti'K 
and  -'X.^  It  is  also  maintained  tbat  tbe  ancient  versions  were 
influenced  by  Ezek.  xxi.  82,  T\-bicli,  altbougb  containing  a 
reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  10,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  parapbrase 
on  tbe  term  Sbilob.  According  to  Havernick*  it  is  ^2^''?!?, 
and  not  'l^"">tf.'^,  tbat  corresponds  to  ni?"::'.  Witbout  rigbt  or 
government  in  full  exercise,  he  argues,  there  is  in  the  proper 
theocratic  acceptation  no  true  peace  (Isaiah  ix.  6).  Right, 
peace,  and  tbe  enjoyment  of  peace  as  ascribed  to  Judab  after 
his  triumph,  are  correlative  ideas.  In  Genesis  is  described  tbe 
effect,  in  Ezekiel  the  cause.    But  bowever  tbis  may  be,  Ezekiel's 

'  See   Reinke,    Weissagung   Jacobs,  but  tbis  is  doubtful ;  see  Eosenmiiller, 

pp.  58-63,  97,  98.  Schumann,  Tuch,  and  Delitzsch. 

-  Jahn,    Eiuleitung,    §    148,    i.   517.  •*  Commentar  lib.  deu  Prophet  Ezec- 

Wien,  1802.  hiel,  p.  362.     Erlang.  1843. 

^  Knobel  (Die  Genesis,  p.  335)  finds 
another  instance  in  D2*J'3  inGen.vi.  3; 
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paraphrase  of  rh^^  by  the  personal  idea  'on  "iS  nt^N,  shows  dis- 
tinctly that  he  took  the  former  not  in  an  abstract  sense,  o^est, 
but  "  Giver  of  rest ;"  and  so  he  could  substitute  for  "  He  who 
brings  peace,"  "  he  who  brings  right,"  and  thereby,  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  division,  introduce  harmony 
and  peace.  There  is  here,  as  Hjivernick  adds,  not  only  the 
oldest  Messianic  conception  of  the  prophecy  of  Shiloh,  but  also 
a  recognition  of  its  referring  to  a  personal  Redeemer. 

(2.)  A  derivation  largely  adopted  at  present  is  from  ^y^, 
to  rest,  (Ps.  cxxii.  6),  or  some  cognate  root ;  nb^^  being  formed, 
according  to  Hofmann,  Kurtz,  and  others,  after  the  model  of 
"ii"i^3  tumult,  from  V"^  ;  "ita"*!?  smoke,  from  "^^P  ;  and  -j^P'  from 
rips',  and  so  signifying  abstractly  "  rest,"  or  concretely  "  the 
giver  of  rest."  The  objections  urged  by  Tuch  against  this 
etymology,  have  led  Hengstenberg,  who  formerly  entertained 
this  view,  to  abandon  it.  Tuch  holds  that  such  forms  are 
foreign  to  verbs  Lained  He,  and  arise  only  from  reduplication, 
as  t^'io"'!?  compared  with  t:*iJ3P.  He  also  avers  that  the  gentile 
nouns  "a.^J  (2  Sam.  xv.  12),  and  'J^t^  (1  Kings  xi.  29  ;  xii.  15), 
show  that  the  termination  of  the  noun  was  07i,  which  the 
liquids  allow  to  drop,  and  the  vowal  i  which  remains  is  re- 
presented by  ri.  The  original  form  here  then  must  have  been 
\\p^^,  which  he  argues^  is  a  proper  name,  as  it  is  only  in  such 
the  contraction  o«curs,  as  i"^^9  from  I'^Jn  (Zech.  xii.  11).  So 
also  Heno'stenberg^  takes  np''K'  to  be  a  contraction  of  P-'T 
analogous  to  noV  and  pO%'  (1  Kings  ii.  1).  There  can  be 
little  question  that  "  the  Pacific,"  or  "  the  Pacificator,"  correctly 
represents  the  original,  and  that  the  name  Solomon,  bestowed 
by  David  on  his  son,  whose  reign  he  was  assured  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  9)  would  be  eminently  peaceful,  had  respect  no  less  than 
the  name  of  the  city  to  the  Shiloh  of  Jacob's  prophecy,  what- 
ever doubts  maybe  entertained  of  the  precise  etymology,  which 
in  points  like  the  present  must  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

However  this  may  be,  the  general  scope  of  the  prediction 
is  manifest.     It  announced  the  advent  of  an  illustrious  person- 

>  Tuch,  Kommentar  ub.  die  Genesis,  pp.  575,  576. 
•  Christologie,  i.  68. 
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age  to  be  descended  from  Judah,  and  in  whom  should  be 
realized  the  promises  contained  in  the  earlier  history,  now- 
further  illustrated  in  this  prediction  itself.  How  it  received 
a  partial  fulfilment  in  the  calling  of  David  to  the  Israehtish 
throne,  and  the  covenant  which  secured  the  sovereignty  to  his 
family  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  4),  is  so  apparent  fifom  the  tenor  of 
the  history,  and  from  the  Messianic  Psalms  which  so  thoroughly 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  history  as  a  record  of  God's  dealings, 
both  with  his  people  and  his  enemies,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  advert  to  it  here  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.)  One  remark  only  need 
be  offered  with  respect  to  the  cessation  of  a  national  govern- 
ment in  Judah  before  the  advent  of  Shiloh, — a  fact  which 
many-^  would  controvert  by  assumptions  as  untenable  as  they 
are  unnecessary  for  the  vindication  of  this  oracle. 

In  regard  both  to  this  prediction  and  the  intimations  made 
to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  1-17),  which  connected  with  his  family 
the  blessing  designed  for  mankind,  the  history  presented  such 
interruptions  or  suspensions  of  the  promise  as  gave  rise  to 
painful  surmisings  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  Something 
of  this  kind  it  must  have  been  which  prompted  the  question, 
"  Doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  8.)  But 
not  only  inferences  of  this  kind,  there  were  express  determina- 
tions respecting  the  Davidic  house  ;  such  as,  "  I  will  rend  the 
kmgdom  from  thee,  and  give  it  to  thy  servant,"  (1  Kings  xi. 
11,)  which  must  have  appeared  in  entire  opposition  to  former 
promises  ;  nevertheless,  as  events  proved,  all  this  respected 
only  the  mode  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  without  pre- 
judice to  its  essentials.  A  distinction  of  this  sort  must  obvi- 
ously be  made  with  regard  to  the  dominion  here  promised  to 
Judah.  The  trust  committed  to  him  was  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  outward  or  political  relations.  Yet  these  consti- 
tuted nothing  more  than  subordinate  elements  in  the  case. 
Judah  occupied  a  place  as  distinct  and  peculiar  when  serving 
in  Egypt,  exiled  in  Babylon,  or  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  as 
when,  in  the  persons  of  David  and  Solomon,  he  extended  his 
conquests  on  every  side  ;  for  the  one  relation  was  as  needful, 
both  for  his  own  discipline,  and  the  preparation  of  the  world 

>  E.  g.  Vitringa,  De  Sceptro  Judse     1723.     Deyling,  De  Sceptro  Jiida  non 
superstite,  nato  Christo :   Obss.  Sacrse,     recessuro  :    Obss.  Sacra;,  ii.  106-137. 
Lib.  It.  capp.  5,  6,  pp.  934-961      Jeuas, 
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for  the  promised  blessing,  as  the  other  and  externally  more 
glorious  position  which  he  sustained.  Prophecy  has  respect 
to  inward  and  spiritual  relations  more  than  to  literal  forms. 
Still  it  is  not  without  deep  significance  as  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent prediction,  and  others  to  which  it  formed  the  proper  basis, 
that  of  all  the  Israelitish  tribes,  Judah  should  be  tliat  which 
retained  most  distinctly  its  character  and  position,  and  that 
its  genealogical  registers  could  fully  authenticate  the  descent 
of  the  Messiah  when  He  appeared  in  the  fulness  of  time  (Heb. 
vi.  14).  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  although  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  gave  no  du^ect  intimation  whatever  of  the  ces- 
sation of  Judah's  temporal  superiority,  yet  that,  soon  after  the 
coming  of  Sliiloh,  a  change  took  place,  which,  beyond  any 
occuiTence  in  the  previous  history,  put  an  end  to  the  national 
life,  and  the  whole  theocratic  constitution. 

§  5.   The  Prophecy  of  Balaam — The  Star  and  Sceptre  of 
Israel.     Num.  xxiv.  17-19.^ 

The  next  intimation  of  a  Redeemer  which  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch  proceeds  from  a  source  altogether  peculiar  and  un- 
expected. Hitherto  the  promises  w^ere  given  dii-ectly  by  God 
himself,  or  through  the  medium  of  "  holy  men  of  God,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  here 
was  a  man,  evidently  against  his  own  inclinations,  made  the 
oro-an  of  blessino-  to  Israel.  The  character  of  Balaam,  who 
had  come  from  "  the  mountains  of  the  east,"  at  the  call  of  the 
king  of  Moab,  for  the  purpose  of  "cursing  Jacob  and  defying 
Israel,"  was  very  enigmatical.  The  proper  object  of  his  mis- 
sion required  that  he  should  curse,  but,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged, he  could  only  bless  the  covenant  people :  "  How  shall 
I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom 
the  Lord  hath  not  defied?"  (Num.  xxiii.  8).  This  was  an 
acknowledgment  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  mortifying 
after  the  compliment  paid  to  Balaam  by  his  employer :   "  I 

•  Comp.  Carpzov,  Bened.,  De  Vati-  stenberg,DieGeschichte  Bileams.  Ber- 

cinio  Beleam  evangelico  contra  Ahar-  lin,  1842,  E.  T.,  pp.  467-507.     Hcinke, 

banelis  detorsiones.    Lips.  1692.   Meig.  Die  Weissagung  Bileams:    Beitrage, 

J.  r.,  De  Stella  ctSceptro  Bileamitico.  iv.  179-287.     Kurtz,  Gescbichte  d.  alt. 

[Heidelb.   1669]:    Critici  Sac.   Thes.,  Buudes,  ii.  485-500. 
Nov.  i.  423,  ff,     Amst.  1701.     Heng- 
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wist  that   he  •whom   thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom 
thou  cursest  is  cursed"  (Num.  xxii.  6). 

There  was,  however,  a  pecuhar  fitness  in  the  appointment 
of  such  a  man  to  the  work  to  which,  by  an  overruhng  Provi- 
dence, he  was  now  called.  The  occasion  was  a  trying  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelites.  They  needed  strong  encourage- 
ment for  the  conflicts  in  which  they  were  soon  to  engage  ;  and 
so  God,  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  adopted  a  method  of 
revealing  his  purposes,  which,  while  it  cheered  the  hearts  of 
His  people,  brought  confusion  on  their  adversaries.  It  was  to 
the  enemies  of  the  world-powers,  before  whom  they  were  ready 
to  quail,  that  the  predictions  of  the  iri'esistible  career  of  the 
latter  were  now  primarily  addressed,  and  by  a  prophet  of  their 
own,  whose  identity  of  interest  with  themselves  could  not  be 
suspected,  and  whose  oracle  therefore,  only  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, announced  the  disappearance  of  their  glory,  and  their 
complete  subjugation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

To  the  position  of  the  prophet  outside  the  church  reference 
will  subsequently  be  made,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  peculiar 
aspect  to  the  intimations  regarding  Israel's  future,  which  he 
was  charged  to  make  to  their  very  enemies,  and  which  accounts 
for  only  one  side  of  the  future  being  more  prominently  exhi- 
bited ;  but  of  this  again.  In  introducing  his  closing  discourse, 
to  which  alone  attention  need  be  given,  as  it  completes  the 
notice  of  Israel's  ascendancy,  only  partially  intimated  in  the 
preceding  discourses,  Balaam  thus  addresses  the  king  of  Moab  : 
"  I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people 
in  the  latter  days,"  or  "  end  of  the  days." 

This  note  of  time  was  met  with  before  in  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  indicating  the  remote  future,  yet  not  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination, but  only  the  end  of  the  precise  development  in  view 
of  the  speaker.  In  Gen.  xlix.  2,  everything  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  "  end  of  the  days,"  which  should  happen  after 
the  possession  of  Canaan  ;^  here  the  Israelitish  victories  over 
the  neighbouring  nations  belong  to  the  "  end  of  the  dsbjs  f  yet 
the  end  is  remote,  as  appears  from  the  words  "  not  now,"  and 
"not  nigh"  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  The  beginning  was  brought 
nearer  by  the  time  which  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Jacob, 

>  Hengstenberg,  Bileam,  E.  T.,  pp.  465-467.     Reinke,  Die  "Weissagung  Bi- 
leams,  pp.  236-238. 
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but  the  period  designated  as  the  "  end  of  the  days"  wa.s  itself 
not  abridged.  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  although,  in  this 
introductory  remark,  Balaam  had  the  Moabites  chiefly  in  view, 
yet  in  the  announcements  which  follow  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  them,  but  shows  how  the  threatened  destruction 
would  overtake  others  who  already  stood  in  hostile  relation  to 
the  covenant  people,  or  should  hereafter  occupy  such  an  atti- 
tude. 

The  central  idea  in  the  prophecy,  and  on  which  depend  all 
the  results  announced,  is  the  object  presented  under  the  image 
of  a  star  and  a  sceptre  to  the  rapt  eye  of  the  prophet,  scanning 
the  dark  and  dreadftil  vista  of  the  future.  The  character  of 
the  object  thus  seen  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  determine. 
"  The  star  is  such  a  natural  image  and  symbol  of  regal  power 
and  splendour,  that  tlie  use  of  it  exists  amongst  almost  all 
nations."^  Further,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fijrure. 
"  a  sceptre  shall  arise  out  of  Israel,"  is  founded,  it  may  be  un- 
consciously to  Balaam,  who  was  only  the  organ  of  the  Spirit, 
on  Gen.  xlix.  10:  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah." 
The  figures  are,  moreover,  literally  explained  in  ver.  19:  "  Out 
of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shaU  have  dominion." 

The  chief  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  refe- 
rence here  be,  according  to  the  more  recent  view  of  Heng- 
stenberg,^  to  an  ideal  person,  the  personified  Israelitish  mon- 
archy, which  culminated  typically  in  David,  and  anti-typically 
in  the  Messiah,  or  to  an  individual  king  of  Israel ;  and  if  the 
latter,  whether  it  be  David  exclusively,  according  to  Hoftnann,^ 
or  to  the  Messiah  exclusively,  according  to  Baumgarten^  and 
Delitzsch,^  or  to  David  and  the  Messiah  inclusively,  according 
to  Kurtz.* 

There  is  plainly  much  in  the  histoiy  of  David,  especially 
in  his  subjugation  of  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring enemies  of  the  Theocracy,  (2  Sam  viii.  2,  11,  12,  14,) 
which  corresponded  with  Balaam's  predictions.  But  any  such 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  only  partial ;  the  subjugations 
thus  effected  being  limited  both  in  extent  and  duration.     The 

'  Hengstenberg,   Bileam,    E.  T.  p.  '  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  i.  153. 

472.     See  also  Le  Clerc,  Com.  in  he  *  Tlieologischer  Conimentar,  ii.  373. 

■'  Bileam,   p.    172.      E.   T.,    p.   476.  '  Biblisch-proph.  Theol.,  p.  293. 

Christologic,  2te  Ausg.  i.  104.  "  Geschichte  d.  a.  Bundes,  ii,  491. 
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Moabites,  for  instance,  so  far  from  being  totally  destroyed,  as 
here  predicted,  not  only  asserted  their  freedom,  and  triumph- 
antly maintained  it,  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  4;  xiii.  20,)  but  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  the  later  prophets  as  enemies  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, and  their  destruction  foretold  as  a  matter  still  future, 
(Isa.  XV. ;  xvi.  ;  xxv.  ]  0  ;  Jer.  xlviii. ;  Amos  ii. ;  Zeph,  iii.) 

"  But  supposing,"  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  "  that  the 
Moabites  were  completely  destroyed  by  David,  still  such  an 
event  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  What  is  here  said  of  the  Moabites,  is  only  an  in- 
dividual application  of  the  idea ;  the  Moabites  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  God.  To  imagine  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
Moabites,  in  their  historical  individuality,  would  suffice  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
indifierence  whether  their  essential  character  prolonged  its 
existence  in  other  powerful  enemies,  is  not  to  acknowledge 
the  difference  between  projyhesying,  which  never  has  to  do 
merely  with  the  drapery,  the  exterior,  and  soothsaying.  Only 
by  the  complete  and  enduring  conquest  of  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  general,  can  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy be  regarded  as  consummated.  Where  enemies  of  the 
Church  still  exist,  there  are  Moabites  still ;  there  the  word 
uttered  by  Balaam  must  be  in  process  of  fulfilment.  With 
this  latter  observation,  another  objection  against  the  Messianic 
reference  is  also  disposed  of — namely,  that  the  Moabites,  at 
the  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance,  had  already  vanished 
from  the  field  of  history.  ...  If  the  prophecy,  as  long  as  the 
Moabites  existed  in  a  narrower  sense,  was  fulfilled  respecting 
them  not  as  Moabites,  but  as  the  enemies  of  God's  people, 
then  the  limits  of  their  existence  cannot  be  the  limits  of  its 
fulfilment.  The  Messianic  reference  could  only  be  denied,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  appear- 
ance, the  Moabites,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  were  already  annihilated,  which  no  one  will 
maintain."  ^ 

The  admission,  however,  that  the  prediction  contains  in- 
directly a  reference  to  David,  and  to  the  fact  that  what  was 

1  Bileam,  p.  196  ;  E.  T.,  p.  479. 
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begun  by  him  outwardly  and  typically  should  be  consummated 
by  Christ,  who  apparently,  in  allusion  to  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, styles  himself  "the  Root  and  the  Offspring  of 
David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  Star,"  (Rev.  xxii.  10,) 
affords  no  support  to  the  view  that  it  treats  of  an  ideal  or 
personified  Israelitish  kingdom. 

The  chief  arguments  by  which  Hengstenberg^  would 
maintain  this  view,  are  substantially  these : — 

(1.)  That  reference  to  an  Israelitish  king  is  contrary  to 
the  analog}''  of  the  other  prophecies  of  the  Pentateuch.  Any 
single  person  is  never  named  in  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Messiah,  whose  annunciation  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  David ;  whereas  the  establishment  of  a  re^jal  govern- 
ment  was  announced  even  to  the  patriarchs ;  so  that  the 
"star"  and  "sceptre"  can  refer  only  to  such  promises  as, 
"  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee,"  (Gen.  xvii.  G).  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  any  value  which  this  objection  may  possess 
weighs  only  against  those  views  which  refer  the  prediction 
either  to  David  exclusively  or  to  him  including  the  Messiah  ; 
for  it  neither  supports  Hengstenberg's  own  theory,  nor  in  any 
way  opposes  the  direct  Messianic  application  of  the  passage. 
On  the  contrary,  if,  as  Hengstenberg  fully  admits,  there  is  a 
personal  reference  to  the  Messiah  in  one  passage  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, (Gen.  xlix.  10,)  specially  referred  to  in  the  present 
case,  analogy  requires  that  the  Star  out  of  Jacob  be  so  under- 
stood too. 

(2.)  The  term,  "  sceptre,"  considered  in  itself,  is,  the  same 
^v^iter  argues,  unfavourable  to  the  view  that  an  individual  is 
meant,  since  it  denotes  not  a  ruler,  but  dominion  in  general. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Star"  applies  more  decidedly  to 
an  individual,  and  this  determines  the  reference  in  the  other 
term. 

(3.)  The  commentary,  ver.  19,  "and  dominion  shall  come 
out  of  Jacob,"  on  the  words,  "  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
Israel,"  and  also  ver.  7,  "  His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag," 
where  it  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  the  king  of  Israel  is 
an  ideal  person,  the  personification  of  royalty.      But  the  king 


'  Bilcara,  p.  172;  E.  T.,  476.    They  are  repeated  by  Ileinke,  Weissagung 
Bileams,  pp.  259,  260. 
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here  is  not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  person,  as  appears  from  the 
very  contrast  instituted  between  him  and  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  In  ver.  17,  where  definite  individual  actions 
are  ascribed  to  the  Star  out  of  Jacob,  they  must  be  those  of 
some  distinct  person.  When  Balaam  exclaimed,  "  I  see  a  Star 
rising  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  out  of  Israel,"  there  was 
certainly  presented  to  him,  as  Kurtz ^  observes,  the  image  of 
a  concrete  appearance,  and  not  a  pure  ideal  abstraction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  evidence  in  disproof 
of  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  who  not  only  here,  but  through- 
out the  early  Messianic  prophecies,  discerns,  for  the  most  part, 
no  other  than  an  ideal  person,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, both  direct  and  collateral.  From  the  very  first  an- 
nouncement on  this  subject,  there  is  the  most  obvious  reference 
throughout  the  Pentateuch  to  a  person  specially  called  and 
quahfied  for  the  work  assigned  to  him  ;  and  that  it  was  in 
such  a  light  the  promises  were  viewed  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  originally  made,  appears  wherever  any  notices  of  this 
kind  occur.  The  work  to  be  effected  by  the  Redeemer  was, 
indeed,  of  a  character  which  allowed  of  its  being  partially 
exemplified  from  the  first  propagation  of  the  race,  while  at 
certain  epochs  it  was  more  fully  manifested  in  the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil,  either  by  direct  interpositions  of  God,  or  by 
a  human  agenc}''  which  foreshadowed  not  merely  the  office, 
but  also  the  person  of  Him  who  had  been  destined  to  carry 
out  to  their  proper  consummation  the  principles  thus  pai'tially 
exhibited.  But  althoua;h  the  great  truths  announced  in  re- 
demption  were  thus  at  various  periods  brought  distinctly  into 
action  through  human  agency,  this  by  no  means  warrants  tlie 
view  that  the  predictions  had  more  than  an  indirect  reference 
to  such  partial  or  typical  accomplishments,  or  to  the  instru- 
mentality so  employed.  Tlie  effects  produced,  however  they 
might  illustrate  the  principles  involved,  were  of  too  outward 
and  material  a  character  to  admit  of  their  being  in  any  way 
identified  with  them,  or  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
prophecy  had  respect  to  more  than  the  proper  Agent  in  the 
matter. 

>  Geschichte  d.  alt.  Bundes,  ii.  490. 
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Against  the  Messianic  application  of  the  present  passage, 
it  is  objected  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Dathe,  and  others/  that  the 
effects  to  follow  the  coming  of  the  pei-son  here  announced 
differ  from  the  works  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  promised  Re- 
deemer. Here,  it  is  said,  oidy  conquest,  ruin,  and  destruction 
are  foretold,  whereas,  in  the  other  predictions,  the  Messiah 
was  declared  to  be  the  author  of  blessing  to  all  the  nations 
and  families  of  the  earth,  and  his  reign  was  characterised  as 
one  of  peace,  arising  fi-om  a  willing  submission  of  the  people. 

The  contrast,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
difference  aiises  mainly  from  the  precise  aspect  in  wliich  the 
prediction  may  be  viewed.  No  doubt  there  are  here  most 
express  intimations  of  the  destruction  which  awaited  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel  as  the  covenant  people.  Yet  in  this  respect  it 
is  not  more  full  of  denunciation  than  the  primal  promise  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  essentially  identi- 
cal, and  to  which  even  formally  it  bears  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance. There,  the  serpent,  the  enemy  of  man  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  evil,  was  doomed  to  destruction ;  here,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  made  in  the  scheme  of  providence,  and 
the  consequently  more  explicit  character  of  prophecy,  the 
representatives  of  the  world-power  in  opposition  to  God  and 
His  purposes  are  more  specifically  described,  and  their  over- 
throw announced.  In  all  these  predictions,  salvation  and 
destruction  go  invariably  together,  although  it  may  depend  on 
circumstances  which  of  the  two  ideas  is  in  any  case  rendered 
more  prominent.  In  the  first  promise,  though  fraught  with 
blessing,  the  curse  was  the  only  express  and  direct  object ; 
and  so  here,  although  the  immediate  reference  is  to  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy,  the  other  element 
is  not  unnoticed.  In  Balaam's  remark  regarding  Israel : 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth 
thee,"  (ver.  9),  the  two  sides  of  the  Messiah's  character  are  dis- 
tinctly presented. 

In  the  present  instance  there  was  a  special  propriety  in 
the  form  which  the  prophecy  assumed.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
serpent,  the  announcement  was  made  directly  to  the  enemj-. 


•  So  also  Hengstenberg  in  the  1st  ed.  of  his  Chiistologic,  i.  88,  where  he  denied 
all  Messianic  reference  to  the  present  passage. 
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It  is  accordingly  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing,  and  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  prophet  of  the  enemy  himself.  Tliat  the  seer 
occupied  a  position  outside  the  Church  is  a  circumstance  which 
fully  accounts  for  the  form  which  his  discourse  assumed,  and 
for  the  precise  view  which  the  future  presented  to  his  en- 
tranced eye.  It  appeared  not  as  it  did  to  the  patriarchs, 
charged  with  blessings  to  the  nations  ;  but  in  its  destructive 
aspect,  with  regard  to  which  this  prophecy  is  more  explicit 
than  any  which  preceded  it. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  notice  the  completeness  of  the 
destruction  here  announced.  No  greatness,  no  martial  prowess, 
no  mere  ties  of  kindred  with  Israel,  no  favoured  position,  will 
afford  protection  from  the  threatened  ruin.  The  first  nation 
whose  doom  is  pronounced  is  the  Moabites,  at  whose  instance 
Balaam  appeared  upon  the  scene,  having  been  specially 
engaged  by  the  king  of  Moab  to  curse  Israel.  The  typical 
character  of  these  enemies  of  the  theocracy  is  shown  by  the 
designation  ^.1^'"''J3,  "  the  sons  of  tumult,"  as  rendered  by  modern 
critics.-^  From  Moab  the  seer  turns  to  their  southern  neigh- 
bour  Edom,  whose  enmity  to  Israel,  pre-figured  in  their  pro- 
genitor Esau,  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  later  prophets. 
Next  comes  Amalek,  who  had  already  shown  a  marked  hosti- 
lity to  Israel  in  circumstances  which  led  Jehovah  to  proclaim 
eternal  war  against  such  enemies,  (Exod.  xvii.  8-1 6  ;  Deut. 
XXV.  1 7- J  9.)  Here  their  destruction  is  as  explicitly  announced 
by  a  prophet  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  covenant  people, 
as  it  had  previously  been  in  the  Tnemorial  which  Moses  was 
directed  to  write  (Exod.  xvii.  14).  The  Kenites,  too,  who 
inhabited  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  should  share  the 
same  fate  ;  though  difficult  of  access,  yet  their  dwelHng-place 
should  certainly  be  laid  waste.  In  conclusion,  it  is  announced 
that  similar  destruction  awaited  the  enemies  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  present ;  alike  representatives  of  the  same 
principles,  they  were  appointed  to  the  same  end. 

^  See  Hengstenberg,  Bileam,  E.  T.,  pp.  475,  476;  and  conip.  above  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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§  G.   The  Prophet  like  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15-18).^ 

The  prophetic  intimations  revert  to  their  usual  clia.une]8 
after  the  abnormal  interruption  just  noticed.  The  next  proper 
Messianic  announcement  was  made  through  Moses,  shortly 
before  his  death.  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like 
unto  me :  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken;  and  according  to  all 
that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  in  the  day 
of  the  assembly,  saying.  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more, 
that  I  die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well 
spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  1  will  raise  them  up 
a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and 
will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  shall  command  him." 

A  prophet,  in  the  Scriptural  acceptation  of  the  term,  (Gen. 
XX.  7,)  is  one  who  holds  direct  intercourse  with  heaven,  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  is  fitted  to  im- 
part, Avhenever  necessary,  the  trutlis  thus  communicated  to 
him,  (Ex.  vii.  1).  The  prophetic  function  was  not  limited  to 
the  prediction  of  future  events,  but  comprehended  also  the 
disclosure  of  any  important  truths,  and  the  inculcation  of  pre- 
sent duties.  Moses  in  a  remarkable  degree  discharged  these 
functions,  for  while  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  prophet,  (Hos.  xii.  3,) 
he  is  also  in  a  manner  separated  from  them,  occupying  an 
eminence  peculiarly  his  own,  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31).  He  diflTered 
from  all  the  succeeding  prophets,  not  only  in  the  access  which 
he  had  to  God,  (Num.  xii.  G-8,)  but  also  in  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  charged  to  order  all  things  aright  in  the 
house  of  God.  This  is  noticed  in  the  remark  appended  to 
the  account  of  his  death,  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1 0),  "  And  there  arose 
not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face ;"  and  in  Heb.  iii.  2,  "  Moses  was  faithful  in 
all  his  house,"  (comp.  Num.  xii.  7).  As  the  mediator  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  Moses  had  devolved  on  him  the  ordering  of  the 

•  Comp.   Deyling,   De   maj^o   Pro-     triige,  iv.  291-354- — Kurtz,  Geschichte 
])heta:  Obss.  Sacr.,  ii.  231,  ff. — Reinke,     d.  alt.  Bundcs,  ii.  513-522. 
Die  Verheissung  eincs  Propheten :  Bei- 
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house  of  God;  he  therefore  needed  free  communication  with 
Him  whose  servant  he  was ;  and  he  so  ordered  it  as  to  pre- 
clude any  reconstruction  of  its  laws  and  ordinances  by  the 
regular  officers  who  should  come  after.  But  before  his  decease, 
he  intimated  the  rise  of  another  prophet  entitled  to  universal 
respect  and  obedience.  When  Moses  said,  "like  unto  me," 
he  doubtless  referred  to  the  terms  in  which  himself  had  been 
spoken  of  by  God,  (Num.  xii.).  This  qualification  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  determining  to  whom  the  prophecy  applies. 

Various  views  have  been  held  regarding  the  prophet  here 
referred  to.  Hofmann^  applies  it  to  the  Jewish  prophets 
collectively,  without  any  allusion  to  Christ.  Hengstenberg^ 
controverts  the  collective  view,  and  finds  here  again  his  ideal 
person.  "  Moses,"  he  says,  "  speaks  not  of  a  body  of  pro- 
phets, to  which  at  the  end  Christ  might  belong ;  but  the 
plurality  of  prophets  is  by  Moses  comprehended  in  an  ideal 
unity,  because  on  the  ground  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  by  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  saw  that  the  prophetic 
office  would  at  last  rise  into  an  actual  person  in  Christ." 
Kurtz  ^  applies  it  exclusively  to  Christ. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Moses  here  referred  to  the 
prophets  collectively  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  the  singular 
8<''33,  and  its  related  suffixes,  is  decidedly  against  it.  So  much 
is  this  felt  by  many  who  are  unwilling  to  allow  its  Messianic 
application,  that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  it 
to  Joshua  or  to  Jeremiah.  It  strengthens  this  argument  to 
find  that,  immediately  preceding  this  announcement,  the 
priests,  who  might  certainly  be  viewed  more  in  a  collective 
capacity  than  the  prophets,  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  But 
more  decisive  are  the  qualifications,  "like  unto  me,"^  and 
"  Hke  unto  thee."  The  prophetic  office  of  Moses  is,  by  these 
terms,  described  as  peculiar.  Wherein  the  pecuharity  con- 
sisted, has  been  already  noticed.  Moses  was  entrusted  with 
tlie  supreme  direction  of  aflfairs  in  the  Israelitish  community  ; 

1  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  i.  253.  ■•  Olshausen  :  "The  words,  like  unto 
Schriftbeweis,  II.,  i.  83.  me,  must  have  a  decided  reference  to 

^  Christologie,  i.  124.  Much  in  the  the  legislative  character  which  was  ex- 
same  way,  Fairbairn,  Prophecy,  p.  492.     hibited  in  Moses,  and  afterwards  ap- 

'  Geschichte  d.  alt.  Buudes,  ii.  514.       peared  only  in  Christ." — Com.  on  Acts, 

E.  T.,  p.  406. 
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lie  wa.s  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  people,  their  re- 
deemer, leader,  lawgiver,  priest,  and  judge.  There  was  no 
function,  no  side  of  the  representation  of  God  which,  in  the 
highest  human  instance,  he  did  not  discharge.  But  above 
all,  he  was  the  prophet  whose  office  governed,  gave  form  and 
life  to,  all  these  functions.  Distinguished  as  Moses  was  in  his 
prophetic  office,  there  is  the  most  obvious  necessity  to  look 
for  similar  distinctions  in  the  prophet  of  whom  he  here  speaks. 
But  none  with  such  qualifications  can  be  pointed  to  in  the 
whole  series  of  prophets,  ending  with  Malachi ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
person  of  some  other. -^ 

But  if  it  does  not  ap[)ly  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
collectively,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  with  as  little  authority 
can  it  be  referred  to  the  prophetic  office,  or  to  an  ideal  unity 
realized  in  Christ.  The  argannent  of  Hengstenberg,^  that  if 
this  pavssage  were  limited  to  Christ,  there  would  be  wantino- 
a  proper  sanction  to  the  prophetic  office,  is  fully  disposed  of 
by  the  consideration,  that  this  office  was  exercised  and  acknow- 
ledged prior  to  the  Mosaic  economy ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
prophecy  which  introduced  and  sanctioned  the  law,  and  not, 
as  here  assumed,  the  law  that  gave  a  sanction  to  prophecy. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Hengstcnberg,  that  all  the  prophets 
after  Moses  were  forerunners  and  heralds  of  the  gi-eat  Prophet 
to  be  expected,  and  that  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  feithful ; 
that  the  same  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  11) — 
spoke  in  them,  that  in  its  fulness  dwelt  in  Christ  himself; 
and  that  until  His  appearance  there  was  need  of  warnino-s,  lest 
men  should,  by  closing  their  eyes  on  the  light  furnished  fi-om 
heaven,  turn  aside  to  the  bewildering  auguries  and  soothsay- 
ings  of  heathenism.  But  such  warnings,  with  the  specification 
of  the  signs  of  the  true  and  false  prophet,  had  no  less  respect 
to  Christ's  own  appearance,  as  is  evident  from  his  exhorta- 
tions, to  beware  of  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  which 
should  arise  and  deceive  many. 

It  will  make  the  matter  still  more  clear,  to  mark  the  re- 
ference in  the  prophecy  to  the  special  relation  of  Moses  be- 


'  Kurtz,  Gescliiclite  d.  alt.  Biindes,  ii.  515. 
'  Hengsleuberg,  Christologie,  i.  123. 
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tween  God  and  the  people, — a  relation  demanded  by  the 
people's  weakness  and  fear,  and  acquiesced  in  and  even  ap- 
proved of  by  God.  They  desired  a  mediator,  for  they  could  not 
endure,  as  they  felt  themselves  unfitted  for,  direct  dealings 
with  God.  It  was  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  more  fully 
than  could  be  done  through  Moses,  or  even  through  the  insti- 
tution of  a  priesthood  in  which  one  side  of  the  idea  was  more 
largely  expressed  than  in  the  prophetic  ofiice,  that  this  Pro- 
phet is  ordained,  and  when  it  is  added,  "from  among  their 
brethren,"  there  was  an  intimation  assuring  the  faithful  that 
though  the  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  his  office  implied 
a  higher  standing  than  that  of  Moses,  this  prophet  would, 
nevertheless,  be  of  one  nature,  and  of  like  sympathies  with 
themselves.  This  truth,  treated  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  connexion  with  Christ's  priestly  office,  is  no  less  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  his  prophetic  calling. 

In  this  intimation  of  the  rise  of  another  prophet,  who 
should  complete  the  work  of  Moses,  there  was  included  a 
notice  of  the  preparatory  nature  of  the  dispensation  then  esta- 
blished. A  prophet,  who  should  enjoy  the  intercourse  with 
God  which  belonged  to  Moses,  and  be  entrusted  with  equal 
administrative  powers,  must  be  called  to  some  equally  great 
work.^  Like  Moses,  he  must  be  a  Redeemer  of  his  people,  the 
founder  of  a  new  covenant,  which  shall  supersede  the  old.  It 
lies  in  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  spiiitual  appre- 
hension of  it,  that  as  it  approaches  its  fulfilment  it  becomes 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  ;  and  so  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  spiritual  horizon  by  the  ministry  of  the  later  prophets, 
a  feeling  of  insufficiency  in  regard  to  the  old,  and  a  longing 
after  a  better  covenant  was  increased.  But  all  that  was  sub- 
sequently announced  respecting  that  new  covenant  and  its 
mediator — "  the  messenger  of  the  covenant"  (Mai.  iii.  1)  was 
entirely  the  development  of  this  prediction  of  the  Prophet  Hke 
unto  Moses. 

It  only  remains  to  show  how  this  prophecy  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  who  "  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Of  the  testimonies  on  this  point  may  be  adduced,  first,  the 
befief  of  the  Samaritans,  as  stated  by  the  woman  at  Jacob's 

'  Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  i.  119.     Kurtz,  Geschichte,  ii.  522. 
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well :  "  I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  wliicli  is  called  Christ : 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things"  (John  iv.  25).  As 
the  Samaritans  received  only  the  Pentateuch,  their  expectations 
of  a  prophet  or  Divine  teacher,  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  could 
originate  only  in  this  prophecy.  Of  the  Jewish  belief,  again, 
on  this  subject,  there  is  evidence  in  Phihp's  remark  to  Natha- 
nael :  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 
the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph" 
(John  i.  45).  So  also  the  popular  feeling  expressed  itself: 
"  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world"  (John  vi.  14).  These  references  are  too  plain  to  need 
any  remark,  but  an  allusion  not  less  convincing  is  found  in 
the  voice  from  heaven :  "  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased :  hear  ye  him"  (Matt.  xvii.  5) :  compare 
"  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken"  (Deut.  xviii.  15),  Compare  also 
John  xvii.  8  :  "  I  have  given  them  the  words  which  thou 
gavest  me,"  with  Deut.  xviii.  18:  "I  will  put  my  words  in 
his  mouth,  and  he  shall  spealc  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him."  Stephen  also  saw  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
like  Moses  fulfilled  in  Christ  (Acts  vii.  37)  ;  and  so  too  Peter 
(Acts  iii.  22,2  3).  Hofmann,^  indeed,  holds  that  "  Peter  does 
not  say  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet  whom  Israel  should  hear, 
but  only  lets  the  Jews  infer,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  Moses 
made  faith  in  the  prophetic  word  a  duty,  and  that  as  on  the 
other  the  words  of  all  the  prophets  pointed  to  what  came  to 
pass  in  Christ,  and  so  the  relation  it  became  them  to  hold  to 
Christ,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles."  But  there  can  be 
no  question  from  the  fact  that  '7rpo(pr,r'/ii,  owing  to  the  addition  of 
dxoUiv  TOO  rrpoip^rov  sKsivou,  cannot  mean  all  the  prophets,  and  that 
Peter  regarded  the  prophet  spoken  of  by  Moses  as  a  distinct 
individual,  and  the  person,  as  the  context  shows,  of  whom  God 
had  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began. ^ 

'  Schriftbeweis,  II.  i.  85.  "  Kurtz,  Gcschichte,  ii   519. 
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Sect.  II.  Institutions  Indicating  the  Character  and 
Offices  of  the  Redeemer. 

Cramer,  J.  J. — Theologia  Israelis,  qua  Goelis  officium  ac  mysterium  proponitur. 
Pars  prior.  Franc.  1705. — Deyling,  De  Angelo  Redemptore :  Obss.  Sacrse, 
ii.  98-106. — Hottinger,  De  victimarum  integritate  ac  mysterio :  Ministei'ium 
sol.  Expiationum  Diei,  pp.  508-566.     Tiguri,  1754. 

In  addition  to  the  verbal  intimations  respecting  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer,  noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  there  were 
institutions  and  ordinances  which  sjrrabolically  refeiTed  to  the 
same  important  subject.  All  the  symbols  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  including  therein  as  weU.  the 
patriarchal  as  the  Mosaic  rites,  for,  in  fact,  the  latter  were  only 
a  more  developed  and  orderly  form  of  the  earlier,  pointed  in 
one  way  or  other  to  the  work  which  God  had  purposed  to 
accomplish  for  fallen  man,  either  as  regarded  its  nature  or  the 
manner  whereby  it  should  be  effected.  There  were  some  ordi- 
nances and  arrangements,  however,  which  bore  more  directly  on 
the  character  and  offices  of  the  great  Agent  in  this  work,  and 
which  properly  supplemented  those  verbal  prophecies  which 
included  notices  of  his  person  as  well  as  of  his  character  and 
offices.^  The  more  important  of  these  were,  the  office  of  Goel, 
or  Kinsman  Redeemer ;  the  priestly  institution ;  and  the 
regulations  respecting  the  quality  of  the  sacrificial  victims  which 
occupied  a  very  distinct  place  in  the  Levitical  ritual. 

§  1.   The  Hebrew  Goel,  or  Kinsman  Avenger  and  Redeemer. 

The  views  entertained  in  primeval  times,  as  akeady  shown, 
rea'ardinof  the  nature  of  the  blessino-s  to  be  secured  to  man- 
kind  by  the  promised  Divine  interposition,  varied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  individuals — one  seeing  in  the  pro- 

1  Owen:  "In  the  pursuit  hereof  (the  explanation    of  the  way  thereby  the 

promise  given  to  Abraliani)  his  poster-  blessed  Seed  should  be  brought  forth, 

ity  was  separated  to  be  a  peculiar  people  and  of  the  work  that  he  should  per- 

unto   God.      Their   church-state,   the  form  for  the  removal  of  sin  and  the 

whole   constitution   of  their   worship,  ciirse,  and  the  bringing  in  of  everlast- 

their  temple  and  sacrifices,  were  all  of  ing   righteousness." — Exercit.  on  He- 

them  assigned  and  appointed  unto  the  brews,  Works,  xviii.  182. 
confirmation  of  the  promise,  and  to  the 
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niise  life ;  another,  deliverance  from  the  toil  and  kindred 
troubles  to  which  man  was  doomed ;  while  a  third  recognised 
in  it  salvation,  or  deliverance  from  miseries,  troubles,  and  fears. 
At  the  time  when  it  assumed  this  last  as})ect,  it  also  presented 
itself  to  the  eye  of  faith  under  the  character  of  vedem^ition. 
The  idea  under  this  special  form  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  blessing  which  Jacob,  before  his  death,  invoked  upon 
the  sons  of  Joseph.  "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  (•'^•''l'  "H^f'?'])  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads,"  (Gen.  xlviii.  1  G.) 

The  word  'i^S,  the  participle  of  the  verb  ''^?3,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with  some  special  inter- 
position of  God  on  behalf  of  His  people,  appears  here  for  the 
fii'st  time.  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  is  used  is  when 
God  directs  Moses  to  make  known  to  the  Israelities  his  pur- 
pose respecting  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  "  Say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  I  am  Jehovah,  and  I  wiU  bring  you  out 
from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egjqitians,  and  I  will  rid  you 
out  of  their  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  C^^f^^))  you  with  a 
stretched-out  arm,  and  with  great  judgments,"  (Ex.  vi.  G.)  It 
is  the  term  also  used  to  describe  the  redemption  from  Egypt 
in  Moses'  song,  where  it  is  distino-uished  from  the  mere  exodus 
which  ensued,  (Ex.  xv.  13.)  It  is,  however,  in  reference  to 
the  redemption  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  that  this  expression  most  frequently  occurs.  Thus, 
in  Isaicxh  xliii,  1,  "But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord,  that  created 
thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee,  O  Israel,  Fear  not ; 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  ('T'^?^?),  I  have  called  thee  hy  thy 
name,  thou  art  mine  ;"  and  so  in  numerous  other  passages. 
Accordingly,  a  common  designation  of  God  is  "^^^  '^)p'\  "  Jeho- 
vah, thy  Redeemer,"  (Isaiah  liv.  8;  xliv.  24;  xlviii.  I7)  ; 
and  the  people  who  have  thus  experienced  deliverance  are 
styled  np:\S^'a,  "the  redeemed  of  Jehovah,"  (Isaiah  Ixii.  12.)^ 

The  expression  in  question  is  thus  seen  to  denote  })ri- 
marily  some  special  act  of  deliverance  of  which  Jehovah  is  the 
author,  and  in  which  He  sustains  to  His  people  some  peculiar 

'  See  Gesenius,  Thepaurus,  pp.  253,  254. 
VOL.  IL  Q 
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relation.  That  it  is  not  any  deliverance  that  is  thus  denoted, 
appears  from  the  distinctions  made  in  the  above  quoted  pas- 
sages relative  to  the  exodus,  particularly  Ex.  vi.  6.  This  pas- 
sage is  also  important  on  account  of  the  connexion  in  which 
it  stands.  It  was  on  this  occasion  God  made  Himself  known 
by  his  name  Jehovah,  or  in  his  special  character  of  Redeemer, 
to  an  extent  which,  as  compared  with  any  prior  acquaintance 
with  that  name,  made  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  revelation. 
It  was  further  intimated  tha,t  God's  appearance  in  behalf  of 
His  oppressed  people  was  on  account  of  His  covenant  with 
the  pati'iarchs  (ver.  3-5),  and  that  He  was  about  to  enter  into 
a  special  relation  with  those  now  to  be  redeemed :  "  And  I 
will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God; 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,  which  bringeth 
you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,"  (ver.  7.) 

The  prior  connexion  of  God  with  the  Israelites  through 
their  fathers,  and  in  consideration  of  which,  as  here  intimated, 
He  now  appeared  as  their  Goel,  receives  much  light  from  the 
prerogatives  which  pertained,  not  only  according  to  usage,  but 
also  by  various  legal  enactments,  to  any  party  who  stood  in 
the  relationship  denoted  by  that  particular  name.  The  office 
of  the  Goel,  which  God  so  frequently  assumes  to  Himself  in 
Scripture  with  respect  to  His  people,  had  a  distinguished  and 
carefully  defined  place  in  the  Israelitish  constitution,  though 
its  origin  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  Mosaic  law 
recoQiiises  it  as  a  well-known  and  acknowledo;ed  institution,  and 
(mly  regulates  some  of  its  functions,  correcting  abuses  and 
bringing  the  whole  into  harmony  with  the  law  and  the  pur- 
poses therein  contemplated. 

The  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  Goel  were  various. 
They  had  respect  both  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living.  The 
duties  incumbent  on  the  Goel,  in  the  fii'st  of  these  aspects, 
comprehended  two  particulars.  First,  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
a  murdered  kinsman  ;  and  secondly,  to  marry  the  widow  of 
the  kinsman  who  left  no  issue,  and  raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased. 
With  regard  to  the  living,  again,  it  was  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Goel  to  succour  his  kinsman  in  any  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  his  person  or  property  in  which  he  might 
be  involved. 

To  avenge  the  blood  of  a  murdered  kinsman  was  the  first 
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duty  of  tlie  Goel ;  for  wliich   reason  lie  was  termed  D^n  ^^^, 
"the  Goel,"  or   "avenger  of  blood,"   (Num.  xxxv.  19;  Deut 
xix.    6,  12).      This  was,   and  is  still  throughout  the  East/ 
accounted  one   of  the  most  sacred  of  duties.     Tlie  practice 
originated,  doubtless,  in  a  state  of  society  not  yet  fully  orga- 
nised, and  when,  in  the  absence  of  proper  authority  to  see  to 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  and  to  protect  the  weak 
from  the  violence  of  the  more  powerful,  families  and  indivi- 
duals closely  related  liad  to  combine  for  their  own  safety. 
The  crime  of  murder  had,  from  the  time  of  Noah,  been  de- 
clared capital  by  an  express  Divine  appointment :   "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;"  but 
no  special  directions  were  given  as  to  the  parties  to  whom 
this  duty  was  entrusted ;   and  before  the  establishment  of 
regular   officers  and  tri))unals,  it  would   devolve  upon,  or  at 
least  be  assumed  by,  the  heads  of  tribes  or  ftimilies,  or  the 
individual  most  nearly  related  to  the  murdered  party.      It 
would  be  the  same  also  with  respect  to  other  injuries.     Some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  be  discerned  in  the  authority  exercised 
by  Judah  in  ordering  the  punishment  of  his  daughter-in-law, 
Tamar,  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).     A  case,  however,  more  in  point,  is 
the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  on  the  Shechemites 
for  dishonouring  their  sister  Dinah — they,  of  all  the  sons  of 
Jacob,   being  most  interested  in  the  matter,   as   they  were 
her  full  brothers,    (Gen.  xxxiv.   25).      However  the  custom 
of  blood  revenge  may  have  originated,  it  was  deeply  rooted 
amonff    the    Israelites.       But    in    order    to    control    its    ex- 
cesses,  which  otherwise  would  result  in  the  most  injurious 
consequences,   as  still  frequently  witnessed  among  Orientals, 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  Mosaic  law  which  secured  the 
right  of  asylum  in  the  cities  of  refuge  to  such  as  were  unin- 
tentionally the  cause  of  death  to  another.     The  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  such  as  betook  themselves  to  the  cities  of  refuge  was 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  judges,  but  in  the  event  of 
their  finding  any  party  guilty,  they  were  required  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Goel,  the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  declared  that  Jehovah  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants,  (Deut.  xxxii.  43;  comp.  vi. 

»  See  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  305.     Lond.  1853. 
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1  0).  As  their  Goel,  it  is  both  His  right  and  His  duty  so 
to  act. 

Another  part  of  the  Goel's  duty  with  respect  to  a  de- 
ceased kinsman  was,  as  above  noticed,  that  where  there  was 
a  childless  widow,  he  should  marry  her  and  raise  up  seed  to 
his  brother.  This  was  a  patriarchal  custom,  (Gen.  xxxviii.,) 
but  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic  law,  under  certain 
]nodifications.  The  nature  of  these,  and  the  particular  ends 
of  this  institution  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  families 
and  the  patrimonial  inheritance,  belong  to  another  part  of  this 
work.  It  is  only  referred  to  at  present  as  an  evidence  of  the 
closeness  of  the  ties  which  bound  together  parties  who  stood 
to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  Goel. 

But  it  was  not  merely  with  the  deceased  the  Goel  had  to 
do.  His  duties  extended  also  to  the  living,  and  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  his  kinsman  who, 
through  poverty,  was  reduced  to  difficulties  in  respect  to  his 
person  or  property.  Nor  was  it  a  merely  private  concern  ;  it 
was  a  privilege,  the  exercise  of  which  the  law  recognised,  and 
made  due  provision  for  such  interpositions.  Thus  the  Goel 
was  entitled  to  redeem  at  any  time  the  field  or  other  pos- 
session which  might  be  mortgaged  ;  and  to  redeem  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  servitude  into  which  he  might  have  sold 
himself,  or  been  sold  by  others,  through  inability  to  meet 
his  pecuniary  engagements,  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  47,  48).  Further, 
the  Goel  had  a  right  to  have  restored  to  him  anything  iniqui- 
tously  taken  from  a  deceased  brother,  by  parties  who,  on 
expressing  their  repentance,  were  required  to  make  restitu- 
tion for  the  wrong  committed,  and  to  bring  a  trespass-offering 
to  the  Lord,  (Num.  v.  8). 

In  a  word,  the  proper  office  of  the  Goel  was  that  of  a 
Vindicator  or  Redresser  of  wrongs  or  injuries,  whether  they 
affected  the  person  or  property  of  the  individual  on  whose 
behalf  he  interposed.  But  what  chiefly  deserves  notice  is, 
that  such  an  interposition  was  not  of  a  merely  optional  cha- 
racter, or  called  forth  simply  by  considerations  of  kindness  or 
humanity,  and  the  neglect  of  which  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  charities  of  friendship, 
relationship,  or  other  connexion.  On  the  contrary,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  pertaming  to  the  Goel  was  a  matter  of 
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special  duty,  the  neglect  of  wliicli,  though  not  in  all  its  parts 
met  by  express  penalties  of  law,  was  yet  in  one  particular 
made  the  subject  of  certain  enactments  involving  disgrace, 
(Deut.  XXV.  5-10,)  while,  no  doubt,  the  direliction  of  any  part 
of  such  duties  as  usage  sanctioned,  apart  entirely  from  the 
superadded  authority  of  the  law,  must  have  been  viewed  with 
disfavour.  Anyhow,  this  was  an  institution  which  held  a 
high  place  in  the  Israelitish  community. 

Nor  was  the  office  of  Goel  itself  one  of  a  voluntary  nature, 
or  originating  in  any  stipulations  between  parties,  or  in  over- 
tures of  friendsliip  on  the  part  of  the  more  powerful  towards 
their  vassals  or  dependents,  or,  in  general,  to  the  weaker  and 
less  privileged  orders  in  the  State,  as  in  the  Human  con- 
nexion of  patron  and  client,  but  was  entirely  based  on  the 
ties  of  consanguinity.  It  was  this  relation  alone  that  im- 
posed the  obligation  and  invested  the  Goel  with  the  privi- 
leges which  belonged  to  his  office.  Thus  Lev.  xxv.  48,  41), 
after  mentioning  that  the  right  of  redemption  (i^^^'?)  shall  be- 
long to  the  Israelite  who  may  have  sold  himself  to  a  stranofer, 
adds,  "  one  of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him,"  ^^(.^^^  discharge 
the  office  of  Goel  towards  him  ;  and  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  this  ma}^  be  done  by  "  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  or 
any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him  of  his  family."  Indeed,  the 
term  Goel  came  thus  to  signify  "a  near  kinsman,"^  and  is  fre- 
quently so  rendered  in  the  English  version,  as  in  Num.  v.  8; 
Lev.  XX.  25.  Thus  also  Ruth  ii.  20:  "The  man  is  near  of 
kin  unto  us,  (1J^  -'''"'i?,)  one  of  our  next  kinsmen,"  ^^.c'^i'P.  See 
also  chap.  iii.  12,  iv,  4.  So  also  in  1  Kings  xvi.  11,  ^17x2^ 
LXX.,  GuyysvsTg.  It  was  this  tie,  as  already  remarked,  that 
gave  all  his  rights  to  the  Hebrew  Goel,  and  also  imposed  upon 
him  his  sacred  duties. 

The  term  Goel,  then,  though  signifying  "  Redeemer,"  has 
yet,  as  must  be  seen,  a  more  specific  purport  than  anything 
that  can  be  conveyed  by  that  English  expression,  or  its  equi- 
valents in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  indeed  in  any  other  language, 
for  the  idea  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew.  Tlie  "  kinsman- 
redeemer"   would  be   the  nearest   renderino;  of   the   original 

•  Gesenius:  Quandoquidem  et  redi-    guineum,   propinquum    denotat.  —  Tlio- 
mendi  jus  et  caedis  viudicandaj  officium    saurus,  p.  254. 
pro.x^imi  consauguiuei  erat,  ^{<5i  coitsan- 
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designation,  but  even  this  fails  adequately  to  convey  the  deep 
significance  of  the  Hebrew.  A  more  exact  definition  would 
be,  "  a  person  related  by  blood,  who,  by  right  of  consanguinity, 
lays  claim  to  and  redeems  a  person  or  thing,  vindicates  the 
rights  involved,  or  avenges  the  wrong  sustained."  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  institution  of  the  Goel 
must  have  been  productive  of  important  benefits  to  the 
Israelitish  conmiunity — how  it  acted  as  a  conservating  power 
in  the  State,  by  binding  together  various  interests,  and  parti- 
cularly by  offering  to  the  weaker  and  poorer  members  a  pro- 
tection against  wrong,  and  the  necessities  which  poverty  fre- 
quently imposed  upon  them  of  parting  with  their  patrimonial 
possessions  or  their  personal  liberties.  An  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  system  is  presented  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  which 
entii'ely  turns  on  this  subject.  But  it  is  in  its  spiritual 
aspect  the  matter  chiefly  deserves  consideration.  It  was  in 
this  respect  it  was  made  the  subject  of  so  much  solicitude  in 
the  law,  and  the  very  name  assumed  so  frequently  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  and  the  relation  which,  as 
such,  He  sustained  towards  his  people. 

The  fact  that  God  was  pleased  to  represent  Himself  in 
the  character  of  Goel  to  his  people,  was  suggestive  of  many 
important  truths,  besides  the  comforting  assurance  which  it 
conveyed  of  their  having  not  only  a  powerfid,  but  prevalent 
Protector  and  Advocate.  "Their  Redeemer  (Goel)  is  strong; 
the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name  :  he  shall  thoroughly  plead  their 
cause,  that  he  may  give  rest  to  the  land,"  &c.,  (Jer.  1.  8-i).  It 
also  gave  intimation  of  the  personal  ties  by  which  they  were 
connected  with  Him,  This  is  expressed  in  various  passages. 
Thus  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 6,  "  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though 
Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not : 
thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  (Goel,)  thy  name 


•Glass:  Sif!;nificat  eiiim  Ebrajum  vo-  quodam    implicata,    jure    proprietatis 

cabulum,  propiue  et  accurate  loqueudo,  pristina;  ei  rursus   asserit  et  vindicat. 

ejusmodi  assertorem  et  vindicem,  liber-  Hajc  vis  ilia  vocis  dicta3  est :  unde  facile 

atorem  et  redenitorera,  (jui  jure  consan-  liquet,  qualem  Vet.  Test,  patres  expec- 

guinitatis  motus,  causam  propinqui  sui  taverint  exoptavei'intque  Messiam  et 

interfecti  asserit,    ejusque   sanguinem  Liberatorem. — Pbilologia  Sacra,  p.  236. 

vindicat:  vel  qui  bona  a  consanguineo  Amst.   1694.     See  also  Pfeiffer,  Op.  i. 

proximo,  donatione  seu  venditione,  vol  269.     Cramer,  Theologia  Israelis,  i.  10. 
quo(iue  modj    devoluta,    et   contractu 
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from  everlasting."  This  acknowledgment  of  the  Church  witli 
regard  to  its  origin  or  relation  to  Jehovah,  who  is  and  always 
has  been  its  Goel,  and  who  has  borne  that  name  from  ever- 
lasting, is  exceedingly  im})ortant,  and  shows  how  this  truth 
was  viewed  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  ;  but  at  present  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  idea. 

How  far  Jacob,  who,  as  remarked,  was  the  first  of  whom 
mention  is  made  as  giving  expression  to  the  term  Goel,  under- 
stood its  import,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  It  is 
imquestionable  that  the  relation  to  be  sustained  by  the  pre>- 
mised  Redeemer  to  the  human  race,  and  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
in  particular,  was  fully  recognised  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  He 
had  been  clearly  set  forth  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  and  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  while  in  the  prophetic  language  of  Jacob 
himself,  which  closely  followed  the  incident  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration,  He  is  presented  as  Shiloh,  who  should 
come  forth  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  humanity  of  the  Re- 
deemer at  that  time,  or  long  subsequently,  was  not  a  subject 
of  doubt.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  the  relation  which  as 
Jehovah  he  sustained  to  the  Supreme  God,  the  Creator,  was 
recognised.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
the  Exodus,  with  its  various  antecedents  and  results,  and  then 
the  enactments  respecting  the  prerogatives,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  Goel,  or  kinsman-redeemer,  that  first  set  fortii 
more  fully  the  import  of  this  gi'eat  truth  as  respects  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  both  to  God  and  to  Israel,  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  work  assigned  to  and  undertaken  by  the 
Redeemer,  and  also  the  conditions  on  which  the  work  should 
be  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  or  the  terms  of  redemption 
indicated  by  the  functions  of  the  Goel  as  prescribed  in  the  law, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  with  respect  both  to  the  person  and 
property,  the  Goel  was  required  to  render  satisfaction,  or  to 
pay  down  the  price  of  that  whereof  he  wished  to  recover  pos- 
session. His  ofiice  gave  him  a  right  which  could  not  be 
legally  resisted,  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  his  kinsman  ;  but  to 
effect  his  purpose,  the  full  estimated  piice  must  be  paid 
down.  There  must  be  no  recourse  to  force  or  violence,  though 
it  was  otherwise  when  the  Goel  appeared  in  his  character  of 
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avenger.  The  price  of  redemption  was  an  essential  element  in 
the  matter,  whether  the  idea  was  expressed  by  the  term  ^^^, 
or  the  more  usual  word,  niB  applied  to  the  various  redemp- 
tions prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Israelitish  first-born,  and  also  of  the  firstlings  of  such  animals 
as  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  (Num.  xviii.  15-17; 
Ex.  xiii.  13  ;  xxxiv.  20).  In  all  these  cases  reference  is  made 
expressly,  or  by  implication,  to  a  price  paid,  variously  written 
D\^n3  Dins,  or  f^^,  LXX.  Xirpov'^  (Num.  iii.  46  ;  Ex.  xxi.  80), 
"the  price  of  redemption."  That  the  idea  of  price  entered 
into  the  redemption  effected  in  the  Exodus,  and  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  various  redemptions  required  in  the  law,  as 
also  the  type  of  the  higher  redemption  of  the  Gospel,  is  de- 
clared in  Ex.  XV.  16,  where  the  liberated  Israelites  are  de- 
scribed as  the  people  which  Jehovah  "  purchased,"  (^''^i^  ^T"DJ?)_ 
This  is  further  shown  in  Isa.  xliii.  1.  3  :  "  But  now  thus  saith 
tlie  Lord  that  created  thee,  0  Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee, 
O  Israel,  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee  ('T'^?^^),  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name  ;  thou  art  mine  ....  For  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour :  I  gave 
Egypt  for  thy  ransom  (T^SS),  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee."  The 
redemption  of  which  the  Israelitish  people  were  made  partakers 
was  secured  by  giving  up  other  nations  in  their  stead  ;  and  in 
particular,  it  was  by  the  sacrifice  of  Egypt  that  the  safety  of 
God's  people  was  maintained.  The  idea  expressed  by  "iS3, 
(from  "123,  to  cover,  to  cover  sin),  has  been  already  shown^  to 
have  reference  to  a  vicarious  compensation,  so  that  it  here 
intimates  that  the  Egyptians  had  been  given  up  to  destruc- 
tion instead  of,  and  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites. 
The  author  of  the  redemption  from  Egypt  was  in  the  most 
express  terms  shown  to  be  no  other  than  Jehovah  ;  and  there 
was  also  some  intimation  of  the  proper  character  and  condi- 
tion of  redemption  as  such.  This  latter  particular,  however, 
was  further  illustrated  by  the  various  redemptions  which,  as 
already  adverted  to,  were  required  by  the  law.  ^  But  what 
served  most  impressively  to  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  Is- 

'  On  the  use  of  this  term  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Pye  Smith,  Sacrifice  and 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  pp.  196-198. 
*  See  ahove,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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raelites  the  act  which  constituted  them  into  a  nation  was  its 
annual  memorial  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Other  truths 
connected  with  this  subject  were  constantly  presented  by  the 
institution  of  the  Goel ;  and  how  it  must  have  prepared  for  the 
advent  of  the  proper  Redeemer  is  evident,  fi-om  the  many  allu- 
sions in  the  prophets,  and  more  especially  from  the  later  Jewish 
distinction  respecting  the  first  and  last  Goel, — the  first  Moses, 
and  the  last  the  Messiah.^ 

The  intimations  thus  variously  made  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  work  assigned  to  the  deliverer  and  avenger  of  fallen 
man,  and  also  with  respect  to  his  person  and  oflices,  particu- 
larly in  his  relation  of  Goel  to  the  lost  family  of  Adam,  were 
gradually  preparing  a  way  for  the  announcements  of  the  New 
Testament  on  this  subject ;  while  they  even  now  impart  a  new 
significance  to  these  latter  declarations.  Thus :  "  When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  (Gal.  iv. 
4,  5).  And  so  again  :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  chikh'en  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the 
same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bon- 
dage" (Heb.  ii.  14,  15).  As  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  New 
Testament  Goel  slays  "  the  murderer  from  the  beginning"  (John 
viii.  44),  and,  in  accordance  with  the  other  part  of  his  office, 
He  delivers  the  life-long  subjects  of  bondage  ;  and  not  only 
ransoms  their  persons,  but  also  their  alienated  possessions,  and 
so  reinstates  his  brethren,  for  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
such  (Heb.  ii.  11),  in  all  the  blessings  and  immunities  lost 
through  sin  (Col.  i.  12-14  ;  John  xiv.  3)."' 

§_^2.    The  Aaronic  Priesthood — The  Personal  Call  and 
QuaUjications. 

Tlie  Israelites  must,  unquestionably,  have  been  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood,  and  the  prerogatives  therewith 

'  Cramer,  Theol.    Israelis,    ii.   219.  Knowledge  of  a  promised  Redeemer,  p. 

Schoetgen,  Ilorae  Ebraieae  et  Talmu-  142.     Camb.  1809. 

dic.ae,  ii.  ao,  251.     Lips.  1733.      Blom-  -'  rfeifler,  Dubia  Vex.,  Op.  i.   104. 

Held,  Dissert,    upon    the  Traditional  See  J.  S.  L.,  Oct.  1859,  pp.  106-109. 
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connected,  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  system. 
This  appears,  irrespective  of  other  evidence,  from  God's  promise 
to  them,  if  the}'-  proved  obedient  to  his  covenant :  "  Ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Ex.  xix.  6) ;  for  without 
some  acquaintance  with  what  constituted  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  this  promise,  it  is  evident, 
must  have  been  unintelligible.  Their  residence  in  Egypt, 
where,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  the  priestly  caste 
held  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  state,  afforded  the 
Israelites  ample  opportunities  of  learning  generally  what  were 
the  prerogatives  of  these  ministers  of  religion.  There  is  even 
mention  of  Israelitish  priests  in  the  transactions  preparatory  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law  (Ex.  xix.  2  2),  but  with- 
out reference  to  any  functions  of  a  priestly  character  which 
they  discharged.  That  the  Israelites,  if  they  ever  practised 
sacrifice  in  Egypt,  had  discontinued  it  during  the  latter  part 
of  their  sojourn,  is  evident  from  Ex.  viii.  26,  where  such  an  act 
is  represented  as  so  opposed  to  certain  Egyptian  views,  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  having  in  view  at  the  Exodus  to  offer 
sacrifices,  they  may  have  set  apart  some  of  their  number  for 
the  performance  of  these  rites.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  priests 
spoken  of  on  this  occasion  were  the  elders,  heads  of  tribes  and 
families,  who,  according  to  patriarchal  usage,  offered  sacrifices 
for  their  several  households,  as  occasion  required,  and  who  still 
retained  their  designation,  although  their  proper  functions  may 
have  been  in  abeyance. 

However  this  may  be,  with  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  an  entirely  new  system  was  introduced,  or  more 
strictly,  the  older  practice  received  an  important  development 
and  application.  The  various  restrictions  with  regard  to  sacri- 
fice, which  originated  with  the  law,  have  been  elsewhere  con- 
vsidered ;  as  its  limitation  to  one  specific  place,  and  to  an  offi- 
cial agency  or  priesthood,  duly  called  and  consecrated  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  only  the  call,  and  the  qualifications  of  such  as 
were  thus  appointed  to  minister  to  the  Lord,  that  form  the 
subject  for  consideration  at  present. 

Moses,  whom  the  people  besought  to  act  as  mediator  for 
them  in  transacting  with  God, — a  request  Mdiich  met  the 
Divine  approval, — combined  in  his  own  person  all  the  media- 
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torial  functions,  prophetic  as  well  as  priestly.  The  former 
were  based  more  especially  on  the  ground  of  the  arrangement 
adverted  to,  and  the  latter  originated  from  the  place  which  lie 
occupied  as  the  head  of  the  conmiunity,  just  as  Melchizedek 
discharged  the  offices  of  priest  and  king,  as  was  common  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  The  union  of  the  priestly  and 
prophetic  functions  in  Moses  was,  however,  only  provisional. 
The  former  were  transferred  to  Aaron,  and  made  hereditary  in 
his  family.  On  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  tu 
their  office  by  Moses,  the  sacerdotal  acts  of  the  latter  termin- 
ated;^ while,  however,  the  prophetic  functions  were  continued 
with  him  in  all  their  integrity. 

The  selection  of  a  whole  tribe,  tis  the  Levitcs,  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  a  family  of  that  tribe  for  the 
department  of  sacrifice,  with  the  further  separation  of  the  head 
of  that  family,  as  High  Priest,  for  the  highest  duties  of  the 
office,  was  an  arrangement  which,  while  it  secured  the  due 
performance  of  the  various  acts  of  public  worship,  now  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  complex,  was  intended  to  exhibit 
more  fully,  and  in  action,  the  mediatorial  relation  which  the 
whole  Israelitish  community  sustained.  So  palpable,  indeed, 
was  the  connexion  between  the  office  which  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  called  to  dischai-ge,  and  the  intimations  which  God  had  pre- 
viously made  to  the  people  in  general :  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation  ;"  that  it  was  upon  these 
very  words  that  Korali  relied  when,  setting  up  an  equal  claim, 
he  opposed  the  priestly  pre-eminence  of  Aaron  :  "  Ye  take  too 
nmcli  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one 
of  them"  (Num.  xvi.  3).  The  spirit,  however,  thus  manifested 
showed  how  inadequate  were  the  conceptions  as  yet  entertained 
of  the  qualifications  required  in  such  as  would  draw  near  to 
God  in  the  discharge  of  mediatorial  functions  ;  and  there  was 
accordingly  a  necessity  for  the  correction  of  this  ignorance, 
and  checking  the  temerity  to  which  it  led.  The  judgment  on 
Korah  and  his  confederates,  while  it  had  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  must  have  conduced  to  more  correct 
ideas  respecting  the  priestly  office  and  functions,  as  intimated 
by  Moses  when  he  summoned  Korah  and  his  party  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord :  "  The  Lord  will  show  who  are 
'  Witsius,  Miscel.  Sacra,  p.  4G9.     Carpzov,  Appar.  Antiqiiitatwm,  p.  69. 
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His,  and  who  is  holy ;  and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto 
Him  :  even  him  whom  He  hath  chosen  will  He  cause  to  come 
near  unto  Him"  (Num.  xvi.  5). 

There  is  here  a  description  of  the  conditions  requisite  in 
such  as  would  exercise  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  They  are 
God's  peculiar  property ;  they  must  have  a  character  of  holi- 
ness, and  special  separation  to  and  consecration  for  the  work; 
and  all  this  must  rest  on  the  Divine  election  and  call,  from 
which  alone  flows  the  right  of  approaching  God.  The  passage 
thus  contains  a  notice  of  the  origin,  the  qualifications,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  priesthood.-^ 

1.  The  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  its 
limitation  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  did  not  rest  on  popular 
choice  or  any  assumptions  on  their  own  part,  but  absolutely 
on  the  election  of  God.  The  same  was  also  the  case  in  re- 
spect to  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  first  in  the  appointment 
of  Moses  himself,  but  not  less  with  regard  to  the  subsequent 
king,  (Deut.  xvii.  1 5).  It  was  a  principle,  indeed,  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  dispensation,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  various 
offices  of  the  one  Mediator.  With  respect  to  the  priestly  office 
and  calling  in  particular,  it  is  seen  at  once  that,  whether  it 
regarded  the  Israelites  at  large  in  their  general  mediatorial 
character,  or  the  family  of  Aaron  specially  invested  with  this 
office,  the  appointment  rested  entirely  on  the  Divine  choice, 
and  no  reason  v/hatever  is  assio-ned  for  the  Aaronites  being 
preferred  before  any  of  the  other  Israelitish  famifies.  The 
})rinciple  of  a  Divine  election  had  been  amply  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  as  also 
in  various  incidents  of  primeval  times,  but  it  received  its 
fullest  confirmation  in  the  Israelitish  constitution  ;  for  not 
only  were  the  supreme  and  permanent  offices  of  the  State 
conducted  according  to  this  principle  ;  but  even  the  appoint- 
ment to  special  and  occasional  services  proceeded  entirely  from 
God,  as  the  call  of  Bezaleel  to  the  construction  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  selection  of  the  persons  sent  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan.  But  in  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  economy 
was  the  principle  more  marked  than  in  the  appointment  of 

Fairbairn,  Typology,  ii.  255. 
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Aaron  and  his  family  to  the  priesthood.^  How  fully  this 
truth  was  understood  in  relation  to  the  priestly  character  of 
the  Israelite  individually,  appears  from  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist:  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest 
to  approach  unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts,"  (Ps. 
Ixv.  4).  So  evident  was  it  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  assumes  it  as  an  indisputable  point  in  his  argu- 
ment on  the  priesthood :  "  No  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  him- 
self, but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron/'  (Heb.  v.  4). 

2.  A  qualification  indispensable  for  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood was  holiness.  The  law  expressly  enjoined  with  respect 
to  the  priests  as  a  body,  "  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God, 
and  not  profane  the  name  of  their  God  ;  for  the  ofterings  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  the  bread  of  their  God,  they  do 
offer;  therefore  they  shall  be  hoty,"  (Lev.  xxi.  6).  The  holi- 
ness of  God  was  not  only  that  which  necessitated  this  holi- 
ness, (ver.  8,)  but  was  also  the  pattern  to  which  the  holiness  of 
his  people,  and  particularly  his  priests,  was  required  to  conform. 
And  hence  the  exhortation  of  St.  Peter  to  Christians  in  reference 
to  this requii-ement  of  the  law:  "But  as  he  which  hath  called 
you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  because 
it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  (1  Pet.  i.  15,  1 6.) 
And  further,  because  in  his  official  capacity  Aaron  represented 
this  characteristic,  he  was  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the 
saint  of  the  Lord,"  (Ps.  cvi.  16.) 

The  primary  idea  of  holiness,  according  to  the  etymoloo-y 
of  the  term  in  Hebrew,  is  a  separation  from  everythino-  that 
is  profane  or  common,  impure  or  polluted,  and  a  consecration 
to  the  Lord  and  his  service.^  Thus  Lev.  xx.  26,  "Ye  shall 
be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed 
you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine.''  In  order  to 
exhibit  this  fully,  under  a  system  which  represented  spiritual 
truths  by  outward  forms  and  acts,  very  specific  directions 
were  given  respecting  the  bodily  qualifications  of  the  priests, 


'  Litton :  "  It  is  a  general  principle —  human  appointment." — MosaicDispen- 

symbolized  in  all  rclij;ions,  the  Jewish  sation,  Banij)ton  Lect.,  p.  121.     Lond. 

amonp  the  rest,  by  the  limitation  of  a  1856. 

jjriesthood  to  a  certain  caste,  or  tribe —  ^  Witsius,   CEconomia  Fu;derum    p. 

that  no  one  is  a  self-constituted  priest,  33G. 
that   the   office   is  of  Divine,    not   of 
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the  mode  of  their  consecration  to  office,  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  with  respect  to  whatever  seemed  incon- 
gruous with  their  special  vocation. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  bodily  qualifications,  no  member  of 
the  family  of  Aaron  who  had  a  personal  blemish  was  per- 
mitted to  take  any  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
"  He  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the 
altar,  because  he  hath  a  blemish  ;  that  he  profane  not  my 
sanctuaries,  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them,"  (Lev.  xxi.  17-24.) 
Whatever  might  be  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  individual, 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  some  physical  defect  was  an 
absolute  bar  to  his  exercising  priestly  functions.  The  bodily 
blemish,  though  it  did  not  involve  any  moral  quality,  yet, 
under  a  symbolic  system,  indicated  something  incongruous 
with  the  perfection  and  harmony  of  character  required  in  the 
servants  of  the  Holy  One.  That  there  was  in  this  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  for  which  there  was  a  natural  foundation  in 
the  human  mind,  and  that  it  was  not  arbitrarily  introduced 
into  the  Mosaic  law,  is  proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  same 
had  a  place  in  all  heathen  systems  of  worship  where  comeli- 
ness of  person  was  reckoned  indispensable  in  the  servants  of 
the  gods,  or  such  as  on  solemn  occasions  were  called  to  the 
performance  of  public  religious  rites.^ 

The  various  rites  of  consecration  by  which  those  other- 
wise duly  qualified  for  the  priesthood  were  set  apart  to  their 
office,  and  the  costly  and  curious  sacerdotal  robes  provided 
for  them,  further  exhibited  the  nature  of  holiness.  The  con- 
secration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  occupied  eight  days,  and 
embraced  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  the  washing  of  their 
persons  with  water,  clothing  them  with  their  appropriate 
robes,  and  anointing  them  in  various  ways.  "  Moses  took  of 
the  anointing  oil,  and  of  the  blood  which  was  upon  the  altar, 
and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and 
upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his  sons'  garments  with  him  ;  and 
sanctified  Aaron  and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons' 

'  See  Le  Clerc  and  Knobel  on  Lev.  iv.  2 ;  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.,  73 ;  Plin.  H. 

xxi.  16. — "Bodily  defects  rendered  at  iV.,  vii.  29)." — Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 

Rome,  as  among  all  ancient  nations,  a  Rom.    Antiq.    art.   Sacerdos,    p.    997. 

person  unfit  for   holding  any  priestly  Lond.  1856. 
office,  (Dionys.  ii.  21;  Senec.  Control'. 
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garments  with  him."  After  these  and  other  rites  had  been 
duly  performed,  and  the  priests  had  been  set  apart  by  ordi- 
nances which  symbolically  expressed  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  Aaron  was  directed  to  offer  sacrifices  for  himself,  and 
aftei'wards  for  the  people  whom  he  represented,  (Lev.  viii.,  ix.,) 
an  arranfjement  indicating  the  elements  of  human  weakness, 
(Heb.  V.  3  ;  vii.  27,)  and  the  imperfection  of  the  consecration 
just  performed.  The  sacerdotal  garments  which  had,  accord- 
ing to  Divine  directions,  been  prepared  for  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  (Ex.  XX viii.,)  were  sprinkled  with  the  sacrificial  blood 
and  the  anointing  oil  equally  with  their  persons.  In  these 
garments  only  could  they  minister,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  service  they  must  be  laid  aside  and  left  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuary.  But  so  imperfect  was  the  consecra- 
tion itself,  and  so  liable  were  the  parties  to  contract  defilement 
anew,  that  there  was  needed  a  constant  repetition  of  ablutions, 
and  a  restriction,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest 
on  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  even  with  the  members 
of  his  own  family  in  particular  circumstances.  Thus  the  high 
priest  was  not  permitted  to  defile  himself  by  contact  with  the 
dead,  even  were  it  his  father  or  his  mother ;  but  to  the  other 
priests  some  indulgence  was  permitted  in  this  respect  with 
regard  to  near  relatives,  (Lev.  xxi.  1-12).  In  contracting 
marriage,  again,  the  high  priest  was  limited  to  a  virgin  from 
among  his  own  people,  (ver.  1 4).  Tliese  various  restrictions 
pointed  out  the  priests,  and  particularly  the  high  priest,  as 
persons  specially  separated  to  the  service  of  God. 

3.  The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  priests  was  the  access  to 
God  which  they  enjoyed.  This  they  possessed  in  virtue  of 
their  call,  and  the  qualifications  thereupon  induced.  Indeed, 
a  common  designation  of  the  priests  is,  "  those  who  draw 
near  to  Jehovah,"  (Lev.  xxi.  1 7  ;  Ezek.  xlii.  1 3  ;  xliv.  1 3) ; 
while  the  distinctive  priestly  act  consisted  in  "  bringing 
near"  (2''"?P'!i)  the  sacrifice,  or  other  offering  to  Jehovah.  The 
priest,  in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  had  special  access  to  God  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  he  represented,  or  for  whom  he  was 
ordained.  The  Aaronic  high  priest  represented  the  whole 
Israelitish  community.  This  appears  fi'om  the  fact  that  he 
bore  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  upon  his  breast  and  his 
shoulders,  when  he  appeared  before  God ;  this  arrangement 


^- 
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importing  that  lie  acted  on  their  behalf,  and  appeared  for 
them.  In  like  manner  it  is  said  of  the  heavenly  High  Priest, 
that  "he  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,"  (Heb.  ix.  24). 
Further,  it  was  owing  to  the  representative  character  which 
he  thus  sustained,  that  the  high  priest's  sin  was  charged  also 
to  the  people.  Thus,  in  Lev,  iv.  3,  "  If  the  priest  that  is 
anointed  sin  to  the  trespass  or  guilt  of  the  people,"  ^  and  not, 
as  in  the  English  version,  "  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people." 
It  is  here  intimated  that  when  he  sinned  the  people  sinned; 
and  therefore  the  sacrifice  in  such  a  case  was  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  public  sacrifices  which  were  ofiered  for  the  whole 
community. 

But  though,  as  compared  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
acted,  the  priests  had  special  access  to  God,  yet  even  they,  in 
order  to  mark  the  imperfection  of  their  qualifications,  and  of 
the  system  under  which  they  were  constituted,  must  stcind 
afar  from  the  Divine  presence.  Only  one  of  their  number 
having  a  more  complete  consecration  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
innermost  sanctuary,  and  not  even  he  at  all  times,  but  only 
on  stated  occasions,  and  with  much  ceremony;  "the  Holy 
Ghost  thus  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was 
not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet 
standing,"  (Heb.  ix.  8).  This,  and  various  other  truths  con- 
nected with  the  Tabernacle  service,  and  the  character  of  its 
Ministers,  would,  there  can  be  little  question,  be  correctly  de- 
duced by  the  more  discerning  Israelites,  even  when  they  had 
no  other  commentary  upon  the  system  which  they  saw  in 
operation  among  them,  than  that  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
I'udimentary,  as  in  many  particulars  it  undoubtedly  was,  but 
continually  added  to,  and  so  made  more  explicit,  by  every 
succeeding  revelation. 

To  the  believer  under  the  Gospel  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood  is  put  in  a  clear  and  impressive  light.  In  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  occupants  of  the  priestly  ofiice, 
he  sees  very  marked  references  to  Him  who  was  "  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  and  as  such  was  a 
High  priest  that  "  became  us,"  was  necessary  for  and  suitable^ 


*  Bush,   Notes  on  Leviticus,   p.   42.        -  Pye  Smith,  Sac.  and  Priesthood  of 
Fairbairn,  Typology,  ii.  251.  Christ,  p.  85. 
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to  sinnei"s, — estranged  from  and  guilty  before  God  ;  and  also 
to  His  call  to  the  work,  and  to  the  representative  character 
which  He  sustained  in  it.  Much  of  this  may  have  been  also 
apparent  to  the  Old  Testament  believers  who  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  later  prophets,  when  the  priesthood  and  atonement  of 
the  Messiah  was  presented  so  prominently  by  the  disclosures 
of  Isaiah  and  others.  The  question,  however,  at  present  is, 
are  there  intimations  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  of  the  priestly 
office  of  the  Redeemer,  which  serve  to  connect  it  with  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  ? 

There  are  some  who,  while  admitting  that  there  are  refer- 
ences in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  regal  and  prophetic  offices  of 
the  Redeemer,  deny  that  it  contains  any  allusions  to  His 
priestly  oilice.  Such  a  limitation,  however,  is  not  waiTanted 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  priestly 
office  is  not  so  explicitly  referred  to  as  the  others.  For  this 
a  sufficient  reason  may  be  found  in  the  consideration,  that  it 
was  undesirable,  on  the  first  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood, to  give  express  intimations  of  its  shadowy  and  transitory 
character  beyond  the  impressions  naturally  made  on  the  mind 
by  the  inadequacy  of  its  services  and  sacrifices  to  take  away 
g-uilt.  So  far,  indeed,  from  there  being  direct  notices  of  the 
cessation  or  supei'seding  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  it  was  ex- 
pressly confirmed  to  Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  and  to  his 
seed,  as  "  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood"  (Num. 
XXV.  1 3  ;  comp.  Deut.  xviii.  5).  Nevertheless,  the  system,  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  contained  various  elements  of  a  transi- 
tory nature,  which  must  have  led  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  such  promises  as  these.  Accordingly,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  as  deduced  from  that  of  the 
general  system,  rendered  unnecessary  direct  intimations  of  the 
priestly  oflice  of  the  Redeemer. 

References  with  regard  to  this  point,  however,  are  not 
wanting ;  and  if  less  explicit  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
other  offices,  they  are  at  least  more  numerous.  There  are  first 
intimations  of  the  general  mediatorial  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer. In  the  very  first  promise  he  was  set  forth  as  man's 
representative  and  avenger.  The  mediatorial  relation  sustained 
by  Shem,  and  afterwards  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  even  collec- 
tively, explained  by  theii-  constituting  a  "  kingdom  of  priests," 
VOL.  II.  K 
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and  other  aiTangements,  sucb  as  the  institution  of  the  Goel, 
must  have  made  the  idea  of  mediation,  the  most  important 
element  in  the  priestly  office,  familiar  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
and  thus  facilitated,  if  they  did  not  necessitate,  its  application 
to  the  Redeemer,  already  variously  set  forth  as  to  his  person, 
character,  and  undertaking.  If,  in  the  Destroyer  of  the  ser- 
pent, the  Ruler  of  his  people,  and  the  Conqueror  of  his  ene- 
mies (Gen.  iii.  1 5  ;  xlix.  1 0  ;  Num.  xxiv.  1 7),  the  Redeemer 
from  sin  and  evil,  or  the  Prophet  like  Moses,  or  in  these  desig- 
nations collectively,  the  Israehtes  could  discern  generally  the 
part  to  be  sustained  by  Him  to  whom  reference  vras  thus 
made,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  detecting  some  indica- 
tion to  the  same  effect  in  the  prescriptions  as  to  the  call, 
character,  and  other  qualifications  of  those  specially  invested 
with  priestly  functions, — the  miost  important  in  the  scheme 
of  reconciliation  of  any  of  the  Israelitish  institutions. 

With  the  preparations  thus  abundantly  furnished,  a  very 
simple  hint  would  suffice  to  complete  the  application ;  and 
more  than  one  remark  is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  bearinfj 
on  this  subject.  Viewed  alone  and  in  themselves,  they  might 
be  deemed  doubtful ;  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other 
features  of  the  case,  and  considering,  moreover,  as  above 
remarked,  that  it  was  not  desirable,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Levitical  system,  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  they  will  be  found  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  present  inquiry. 

Something  of  this  kind  may  be  detected  in  the  law  which 
enjoined  that  the  skin  of  the  sacrificial  victim  became  the 
property  of  the  officiating  priest :  "  And  the  priest  that  offei- 
eth  any  man's  burnt-offering,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to 
himself  the  skin  of  the  biu'nt-oftering  which  he  hath  offered ' 
(Lev.  vii.  8).  This  might  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
notice  of  the  perquisites  which  pertained  to  the  priest,  more 
especially  as  the  context  includes  other  matters  of  that  descrij)- 
tion  ;  as  that  the  priests  should  partake  of  the  trespass-offer- 
ings, and  the  various  meat-offerings  (ver.  6,  9,  10).  But 
further  consideration  shows  that,  even  in  these  matters,  the 
reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  perquisites  of  the  priests  as  to 
the  disposal  of  those  specified  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  that  being 
an  essential  element  in  the  due  performance  of  the  sacrificial 
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rites.  The  proper  specification  of  the  priestly  dues  is  con- 
tained in  ver.  30-34  ;  (comp.  Deut.  xviii.  3-5) ;  it  is  therefore 
obviously  with  another  intent  the  matter  is  referred  to  here. 
That  the  appropriation  in  particular  of  the  skin  of  the  victim 
to  the  officiating  priest  had  res])ect  to  some  higher  object,  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  formed  a  feature  of  other 
sacrificial  systems,  particularly  that  of  the  Greeks.^ 

The  truth  represented  by  this  Levitical  ordinance  has 
evidently  some  connexion  with  the  incident  in  primeval 
history  whereby  clothing  was  provided  for  man's  nakedness 
after  the  fiill  (Gen.  iii.  21).  The  preparation  of  the  coats 
of  skin,  as  well  as  the  investiture  of  the  naked  pair,  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Lord  God — Jehovah  Elohim,  who,  as  elsewhere 
shown,  appears  here  in  his  character  of  Redeemer.  He  it 
was  who,  recognising  the  wants  of  the  transgressors,  directly 
provided  for  their  necessities;  the  coats  of  skin  were  made 
immediately  by  Himself.^  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  He 
officiated  as  priest  at  the  sacrifice  which  provided  the  materials 
for  this  clothing,  and  that  it  was  in  that  capacity  He  so 
appropriated  the  skins  of  the  victims.  If  so,  this  connexion 
of  the  first  sacrifice,  and  the  rights  of  pi'operty  thence  accru- 
ing, with  the  promised  Deliverer  of  the  human  race,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  that  law  which  secured  a  similar 
right  to  the  Levitical  priest,  must  have  indicated  the  relation 
which  the  I^Iessianic  pi'iesthood  sustained  to  that  of  Aaron. 

The  next  particular  bearing  on  the  priesthood  of  the 
Redeemer  is  the  remarkable  appearance  of  Melchizedek  in 
the  history,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  reference  to 
the  same  personage  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  viewed  in  Heb.  vii.  as  re- 
presenting much  that  was  typical  of  the  person  and  priest- 
hood of  Christ.  In  considering  the  incident  in  Gen.  xiv. 
18-20,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  fact  that  Melchizedek  combined  in  his  own  person 
the  regal  and  piiestly  offices — for  such  a  combination  was 
common  in  early  times.^      Nor,  viewed  in  itself,  was  there 

'  See  Knobel,  Die  BB.,  Exod.u.  Lev.  Pliceliiqiie  sacerdos;"  on  which  Serviu.* 

p.  406.  remarks,    "  Sane    majorum    haee    erat 

2  See  above,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  129,  130.  consuetudo,  ut  rex  etiam  esset  sacerdos 

*  Comp.    Virgil,    Acneid.      iii.    80.  vd  pontifex,  mule  hodieque  Impera- 

"Rcx    Anius,    rex    idem     hominum  tores  pontifices  dicimus." 
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anything  peculiar  in  the  name  of  the  King-priest.  For  if, 
as  is  generally  believed,  his  seat  Salem  is  to  be  identified 
with  Jernsalem,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  Melchi- 
zedek,  or  sometliing  nearly  equivalent,  was  the  common 
name  of  its  kings,  just  as  Pharaoh  was  the  designation  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  Abimelech  that  of  the  Philistine 
rulers,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  was  Adonizedek,  that  is.  Lord  of  right- 
eousness (Josh.  X.  1-3),  not  difiering  greatly  from  Melchizedek, 
King  of  righteousness. 

These  particulars,  however,  assume  an  importance  when 
once  the  typical  place  of  Melchizedek  has  been  determined. 
For  settling  this  there  is  the  noticeable  designation,  "  priest 
of  the  most  high  God,"  given  him  by  the  historian — a  cha- 
racter which  Abraham  had  acknowledged  by  the  significant 
act  of  his  awarding  to  him  tithes  of  all  the  spoil  recovered 
from  the  enemy. 

Another  circumstance  in  Melchizedek's  intercourse  with 
Abraham,  who  himself  possessed  a  typical  character,  and 
any  transactions  with  whom  must,  in  consequence,  have 
been  significant  in  that  respect,  was  the  blessing  which  he 
pronounced  on  the  patriarch:  "And  he  blessed  him,  and 
said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  l^lessed  be  the  most  high  God,  which 
hath  delivered .  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand."  This  bless- 
ing, with  its  recognition  of  Abraham's  relation  to  God,  was 
in  itself  eminently  significant,  but  much  more  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  promises  made  to  those  who  thus 
acted  towards  him  who  had  been  really  endowed  with  the 
Divine  blessing.  "  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  and  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee"  (Gen.  xii. 
2,  3).  In  this  way  Melchizedek  was  invested  with  a  special 
blessing;  he  henceforth  stood  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
seed  of  blessing,  and  his  fortunes  were  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  Church.  So  also  his  priest- 
hood, with  the  other  incidents  recorded  of  him;  and  even, 
negatively,  the  very  scantiness  of  the  information  thus  con- 
veyed, his  abrupt  and  unexpected  appearance  on  the  his- 
toric scene,   and  his  equally   abrupt  withdrawal,   his  name, 
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and  that  of  his  kingdom,  but,  more  particularly,  the  com- 
bination of  the  reffal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  obtained  at  once 
an  importance  which  promised  further  elucidation  from  the 
evolution  of  the  Divine  purposes.  Thus  Auberlen  -}  "  We 
have  before  us  one  whom  the  Old  Testament  names  '  priest,' 
to  whom  the  name  is  first  applied,  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  stock  of  Levi,  upon  whose  origin,  in  fact,  the  Scripture 
lays  so  little  stress  as  not  to  give  it  at  all.  But  with  priests 
under  the  law,  so  important  was  the  matter  of  descent,  that 
under  Nehcmiah,  such  as  found  not  their  register,  were  de- 
barred from  the  priesthood.  The  Old  Testament  itself  thus 
recognises  a  priesthood  before  and  superior  to  the  law,  not 
gi'ounded  in  fleshly  ordinance,  but  resting  on  the  free  per- 
son and  on  his  spiritual  belief" 

Such  was  the  foundation  laid  in  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Psalmist  on  this  subject  regard- 
ing the  Messiah;  "The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  re- 
pent, Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." 
That  the  Psalm  which  contains  this  statement  is  a  composition 
of  David,  and  therefore  marks  the  very  next  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  contained  iu  the  Pentateuch,  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  its  title  but  also  by  Christ  himself  (Matt, 
xxii.  43-45).  Without  adverting  to  the  testimonies  which 
the  Psalmist  here  gives  respecting  the  i)erson  and  the  media- 
torial offices  of  Christ,  particularly  as  to  his  being  constituted 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  not  after  that  of 
Aaron,  which,  under  the  Davidic  and  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing reign,  was  invested  with  greater  splendour  than  at  any 
other  period  of  Lsraelitish  history,  it  is  enough  to  notice  the 
intimation  thus  given  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  (Heb.  vii.  1  5)  and  the  combination  in  this  future 
priest  of  the  twofold  office  of  Melchizedek.  To  this  latter 
particular  a  subsequent  prophet  alludes,  "  He  shall  be  a  priest 
upon  his  throne"  (Zech.  vi.  1 3) — a  privilege,  according  to  the 
New  Testament,  to  be  enjoyed  also  by  his  people  (1  Pet,  ii.  9  ; 
Rev.  i.  6). 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  some  notice  must  also  be 
taken    of   the    duration    assigned    to    Christ's    priesthood — 

»  The  Eternal  Life  and  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek;  Bib.  Sacra,  xvi.  54«. 
July  1859. 
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"  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,"   more   especially  as  the  same 
was  predicated  of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron. 

The  promise  made  to  Phineas  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood was  a  subject  which,  considering  the  intimations  of  a 
contrary  import  expressed  or  implied  in  other  ordinances 
and  arrangements  of  the  system  of  which  the  priesthood 
formed  a  part  so  closely  connected  that,  as  the  apostle  con- 
cluded, a  change  of  the  priesthood  necessarily  implied  a 
change  in  the  law  (Heb.  vii.  12),  must  have  given  rise  to 
various  questionings  in  the  Israelitish  mind.  In  the  time 
of  David,  the  matter  had  evidently  assumed  a  definite  form; 
the  everlasting  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  seen  passing  over 
into  the  eternal  priesthood  of  One  who  was  constituted  after 
the  much  older  order  of  Melchizedek.  This  was  not  so  much 
an  abrogation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  to  which  not  by  a 
mere  figure  or  exaggeration  of  terms  perpetuity  was  ascribed, 
as  the  realisation  of  it — carrying  out  its  various  purposes,  and 
raising  it  from  outward  and  ceremonial  relations  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  verities.  The  very  promise,  then,  of  pei-petuity 
for  the  priesthood,  when  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system  bore 
manifest  indications  of  having  only  a  temporary  or  provisional 
character,  was  itself  a  prediction  of  the  rise  of  a  priest  in 
whom  it  would  obtain  a  fulfilment  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  have  realised  in  any  of  the  priests  descended  from  Aaron, 
whatever  their  qualifications  and  the  extent  of  their  conse- 
cration. 

§  3.   The  Sacrificial  Victims — theiT  Necessary  Qualities. 

Tlie  laws  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  animals  allowed 
in  sacrifice  were  very  explicit.  Not  only  must  they  be  selected 
from  the  class  accounted  clean ;  the  choice  was  further  restricted 
to  the  domestic  animals  of  the  flock  and  the  herd;  or  if  birds, 
to  turtle-doves  or  pigeons;  to  creatures  which  stood  in  the 
nearest  relation  to  man  and  over  which  he  exercised  the  right 
of  property.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  purifying  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  4-7),  it  would  seem  that  sparrows  C]''n)3y  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  2)  were  used ;  but  it  may  be  that 
tlie  term  is  used  here  as  frequently  in  its  generic  sense  of  birds 
in  general  (Deut,  iv.  17;  xiv.  IJ).     Besides,  the  purpose  to 
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which  they  were  applied  in  the  present  instance  was  not  pro- 
perly sacrificial,  and  the  very  idea  implied  by  allowing  the 
living  bird  to  go  at  large  may  have  required  that  it  should 
not  be  of  the  domestic  kind,  which,  when  liberated,  would  at 
once  seek  its  home. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  general  qualities,  it  was 
specially  required  that  the  actual  victims  should  be  free  from 
every  kind  of  blemish  or  disease  (Lev.  xxii.  17-25;  Deut.  xv. 
21 ;  xvii.  1).  So  important  was  the  law  on  this  subject,  and 
80  much  did  it  concern  all  parties,  that  Moses  was  directed  to 
make  it  known  not  only  to  the  priests  but  to  all  the  people ; 
and  that  in  no  circumstances,  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  by  whomsoever  presented  {^'''^  C^'X,  every 
man,  without  exception^  Lev.  xxii.  18),  whether  by  a  native 
<ir  a  stranger  in  Israel,  should  any  animal,  having  any  of  the 
blemishes  enumerated,  be  oftered  in  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  It 
was  repeatedly  stated  (ver.  20,  23,  25)  that  any  such  offering 
would  not  be  iiccepted,  and  that  to  be  accepted  (P^*^?)  the  ani- 
mal must  be  perfect.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that,  with 
regard  to  a  free-will  offering,  this  rule  was  relaxed  (ver,  23), 
but  closer  inquiry  will  show  that  such  was  not  really  the  case. 
For  in  ver.  31  tlie  rule  is  expressly  applied  to  the  free-will 
offering  ('^p7?)'  which  must  be  in  complete  opposition  to  ver. 
23,  if  the  term  naiJ  have  here  the  same  import.  The  regula- 
tions in  the  two  cases  refer  to  entirely  different  mattere;  in 
the  latter  instance  the  reference  is  only  to  voluntary  gifts  in 
general  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxxv.  29), 
and  of  which  the  voluntary  saciifice  was  only  a  species  (Lev. 
vii.  16).2 

Not  only  did  the  rule  which  required  completeness  of  parts 
and  freedom  from  blemish  apply  to  victims  in  respect  to  which 
the  offerer  had  a  power  of  selection;  it  extended  equally  to 
cases  where  selection  was  excluded  naturally  or  by  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  law,  as  in  the  firstlings  and  the  tithes,  which 
v/ere  also  claimed  by  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33).  The 
male  firstlings  of  unclean  animals  must  be  redeemed,  but  those 
of  the  clean  were  given  up  directly  to  the  Lord,  so  that  they 

'  Gescnius,  Ileb.   Gram.,  §    108.  4.        *  IIottin}^er,De  Victimarum  Intcgri- 
Ewald.,  §  303.  a.  tate,  p.  533. 
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could  not  be  applied  to  labour  or  purposes  of  profit,  but  must 
be  used  for  food.  It  was  only,  however,  when  free  from  all 
blemish  that  they  were  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  owner  and 
his  household  at  the  sanctuary  (Deut.  xv.  19-22). 

And  then  the  particularity  with  which  the  several  ble- 
mishes are  specified  deserves  attention.  First,  it  is  prescribed 
generally  that  the  animal  must  be  ^^^^,  perfect, — an  expres- 
sion, in  a  moral  sense,  used  of  God  and  His  actions,  to  indicate 
absolute  freedom  from  all  imperfection  (Deut.  xxxii.  4  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  G) ;  and  then  of  men  whose  life  is  in  conformity  to  the 
Divine  law  (Ps,  xix.  8  ;  Deut.  xviii.  1 8).  The  term  is  here 
opposed  to  D^D,  (ver.  21),  which  denotes  whatever  afiects  the 
bodily  appearance  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25),  or  mars  the  perfection  of 
the  parts,  whether  naturally,  or  by  disease,  or  any  other  cause  ^ 
(Devit.  xvii.  1).  Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  what  consti- 
tuted blemishes  :  "  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  havino-  a 
wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed"  (Lev.  xxii,  22).  And  again: 
"  Ye  shall  not  ofier  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is  bruised  or 
crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut ;  neither,"  as  it  is  in  the  Eng.  ver- 
sion, which  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Onkelos, 
and  is  borne  out  by  the  context,  "  shall  ye  make  [any  offering] 
thereof  in  your  land." ^  The  expression,  "your  land,"  is  em- 
phatic ;  the  holy  land  is  contrasted  with  the  heathen  lands 
around,  implying  that  whatever  may  be  the  practice  in  heathen 
offerings,  every  thing  corrupt  must  be  excluded  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  Jehovah  (ver.  25).  Other  defects  are  specified  in  Deut. 
XV.  21,  as  "lameness,"  and  in  Mai.  i.  8,  1 3,  "  sickness  ;"  but  these 
are  rather  expository  of  the  law  than  proper  additions  to  it. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  pre- 
scriptions respecting  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  sacrificial 
victims  is  the  same  as  that  met  with  already  in  the  charac- 
teristics declared  indispensable  in  the  ministers  of  sacrifice. 
And  there  is  this  in  common  to  the  two  cases,  that  the  requi- 
site characteristics  are  of  an  outward  and  physical  natm-e,  while 
it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  similar  qualities  were  also  required 
in  heathenism,  as  well  as  in  the  Israelitish  worship.  This  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  but  it  was  the 
same  also  with  respect  to  the  victims  which  were  reckoned 

1  Hottinger,  De  Victim.  Integ.,  pp.        ^  Knobcl,  Die  BB.  Exod.  u,  Levit., 
515,  516.  p.  527. 
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acceptable  to  the  gods}  Heathenism,  however,  did  not  pay 
that  marked  attention  to  the  fundamental  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  animals,  so  carefully  marked  in  the  Levitical 
system,  and  various  animals  were  offered  iu  sacrifice  to  hea- 
then deities,  which  an  Israelite  would  regard  with  abhoiTcnce. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  various  characters  which 
heathenism  recognised  in  its  numerous  gods  ;^  but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  in  none  of  these  systems  was  the 
ethical  element  presented  so  clearly  as  in  the  Israelitish  reli- 
gion. Still  there  was  a  discrimination  required  in  regard  to  the 
particular  animals  to  be  offered  in  every  instance,  and  such  as 
were  selected  were  so,  because  considered  the  best  of  their 
kind.  In  some  cases  they  must  be  such  as  had  never  been 
subjected  to  the  yoke,^  or  applied  to  any  common  use, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  presents  a  parallel  with  the  Mosaic  law,  for- 
bidding the  firstling  devoted  to  the  Lord  to  be  used  in  the 
yoke,  a  matter  to  be  also  attended  to  in  the  case  of  the  red 
heifer  (Num.  xix.  2),  and  that  which  forbade  the  shearing  of 
the  fii'stlings  of  the  flock  (Deut.  xv.  19). 

This  practice,  so  carefully  prescribed  in  the  law,  both  as 
respects  the  priests  and  the  victims,  it  is  thus  seen  must  have 
had,  as  already  remarked,  some  foundation  in  nature,  and  was 
no  arbitrary  appointment.  It  originated  in  what  the  human 
mind  viewed  as  suitable  in  the  circumstances,  and  of  this  feel- 
ino;  the  Divine  Lawsjiver  took  advantage,  as  in  other  matters, 
to  inculcate,  under  sensible  forms,  moral  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. The  primary  idea  embodied  in  these  regulations,  whether 
the  dictates  of  the  natural  conscience,  as  in  heathenism,  or  the 
ordinances  of  revelation,  as  in  Mosaism,  was  the  respect  due 
to  the  character  of  God.  As  the  Supreme  Ruler,  He  was  en- 
titled to  the  best  service  and  such  gifts  as  best  comported 
with  His  sovereign  state.  As  earthly  sovereigns  desired 
comeliness  of  person  in  their  attendants  (Dan.  i,  4),  it  would 
be  incongruity  should  it  be  otherwise  with  those  who  waited 
on  the  heavenly  King.      In  like  manner,  care  must  be  taken 

'  Hottinger,  Die  Victim.  Intcg.,  p.  Art.  Sacrijicium,  p.  900. 

543.     Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  i.  9,  §  3.  ^  Hottinger,  De  Victim.   Intcg.,    p. 

2  "  Each  god  had  his  favourite  ani-  545. — Comp.    Virg.    Georg.    iv,    540; 

mals  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices."  vEneid.  vi.  38. 
— Smith's  Die.  of  Gr.  and  Kom.  Autiq., 
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as  to  the  gifts  appropriate  to  the  King,  and  which  would  be 
an  indication  of  the  feehng  of  him  who  presented  the  gift. 
That  this  was  the  primary  idea,  appears  from  the  terms  in 
which  the  prophet  Malachi  cliarges  his  contemporaries  for  the 
neglect  of  these  precepts :  "  And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sac- 
rifice, is  it  not  evil?  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it 
not  evil?  ofier  it  now  unto  thy  governor;  will  he  be  pleased 
with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." ^ 
And  again:  "But  cursed  is  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  his 
flock  a  male,  and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  cor- 
rupt thing:  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  my  name  is  dreadful  among  the  heathen"  (Mai.  i.  8-1-i). 

The  physical  and  sensible  thus  connected  with  the  service 
of  God,  or  of  tlie  gods,  was,  it  must  be  apparent,  only  an  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual,  or  the  holiness  required 
in  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.^  No  doubt,  as  the  cor- 
ruptions of  heathenism  increased,  and  men's  minds  became 
darkened  vv^ith  respect  to  the  Divine  perfections,  the  sensible 
may  have  come  to  be  the  chief  element,  though  the  more  dis- 
cerning of  the  heathen  themselves  felt  that  the  moral  quality 
was  the  great  object  to  be  attended  to  in  the  service  of  the 
gods.  In  this  respect  the  Israehtish  worshipper,  from  the 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  character  and  perfections  of  the 
Godhead  on  which  the  law  was  founded,  had  an  incomparable 
advantage  over  the  most  enlightened  of  the  heathen  world. 
However  slow  of  apprehension,  he  could  not  but  know,  from 
the  very  first  principle  of  that  revelation,  that  "  the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  And  if  on 
this  principle  the  Lord  refused  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse,  with 
whose  countenance  and  stature  the  prophet  Samuel  was  so 
pleased,  when  God  sent  him  to  anoint  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
Bethlehemite  to  be  king  over  Israel,  that  he  at  once  con- 
cluded, surely  the  Lord's  anointed  was  before  him,  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  6,  7) ;  and  if  God  thus  acted  with  respect  to  men,  could 
it  be  supposed  that  He  was  otherwise  than  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
perties of  irrational  creatures  considered  in  themselves  ?     From 


>  Hottinger,  De  Victim.,  Intcg.   p.        -  Billir,  Symbolik,  ii.  57.    Fairbairn, 
542.  Typology,  ii.  263. 
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the  very  first,  there  was  sufficient  iutimation  that  "  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;"  and  that,  accordingly,  those  prescriptions  with 
respect  to  outward  and  formal  i-elations  were  intended  to  in- 
culcate in  the  most  forcible  manner,  by  a  constant  appeal  to 
the  senses,  the  spiritual  character  and  holiness  re([uisite  both 
in  the  servants  and  the  service  of  the  spiritual  and  Holy  One. 

The  idea  of  a  priest  implied  sacrificial  duties.  If  the  Re- 
deemer was  represented  as  exercising  this  office,  some  intima- 
tion must  also  have  been  given  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  was 
expected  to  present  to  God.  "  For  every  high  priest  is 
ordained  to  olier  gifts  and  sacrifices ;  wherefore  it  is  of  neces- 
sity that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to  ofier,"  (Heb.  viii.  3). 
This  is  an  indisputable  truth  flowing  from  the  very  nature  of 
priestly  functions.  It  might  also  be  concluded  that  the  sacri- 
fice would  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  or  of  the  reconciliation 
to  be  eftected,  and  also  of  the  officiating  priest ;  and  as  He 
was  to  be  constituted  after  another  than  the  Aaronic  order,  it 
might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  his  sacrifice  should  be  other 
than  mere  animal  oblations.  Considerations  of  this  kind 
must  have  been  continually  presenting  themselves  to  the  more 
reflecting  Israelite,  and  if  they  did  not  originate  correct  con- 
ceptions on  the  subject,  they  were  at  least  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  successive  revelations  of  the  Divine  purposes.  Leaving 
this,  however,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  earlier  intimations 
which,  developed  in  the  prophetic  writings,  prepared  the  Jew 
first,  in  the  person  of  the  Ba})tist,  to  welcome  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  (John  i. 
29,)  and  more  particularly  to  prepare  the  apostolic  teachers 
of  the  gospel  and  their  hearers  for  the  announcement,  not 
only  that  Christ  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself," 
but  also,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  ancient  lavv^  of  sacrifice,  that 
"  he  offered  himself  without  spot  («/aw/xo;,  the  very  term  by 
which  the  LXX.  render  D^pJ^  in  Lev.  xxii.  19,  21)  unto  God," 
(Heb.  ix.  1 4). 

The  earliest  testimony  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer 
liimself  in  connexion  with  his  undertaking,  occurs  in  the  very 
first  announcement  of  his  coming  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  (Gen.  iii.  1 5).      Of  course  the  truth  there  stated  is  con- 
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veyed  in  very  obscure  and  general  terms,  as  comported  with 
the  place  of  that  announcement  in  the  scheme  of  revelation, 
and  taken  by  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  deduce  more  from 
it  than  that,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  the  Conqueror  of 
the  serpent  would  be  subjected  to  suffering  in  accomplishing 
the  work  assigned  to  him.  But  while  this  may  have  been 
all  that  was  fairly  deducible  from  the  statement,  if  viewed 
apart  from  the  sacrificial  system,  which  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  then  instituted,  and  was  certainly  in  operation  soon 
after,  and  which  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  substitution  of 
the  innocent  in  room  of  the  guilty,  in  order  to  render  satis- 
faction to  the  claims  of  justice  through  the  shedding  of  blood, 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  considering  it  so  very  obscure 
when  taken  in  its  proper  connexion,  and  in  the  light  shed  on 
it  by  the  fire  of  the  altar,  as  it  consumed  the  first  burnt- 
offering. 

For  the  information  which  the  sacrificial  ordinances,  in 
general,  furnished  on  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  and  on  the 
character  of  the  substitute  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  so  imperfectly  fulfilled  by  the  animal  oblations, 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  observations  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  work  on  the  plan  of  redemption,  as  disclosed  in  the  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice.  There  is,  however,  one  important  sub- 
ject of  a  sacrificial  character,  and  yet  differing  in  various 
particulars  from  the  ordinary  saciifices,  which  deserves  notice 
in  this  place  as  having  a  special  bearing  on  the  present  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  Passover,^  an  older  institution  than  the 
priesthood,  and  the  ordinances  respecting  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices, and  which  presents  some  pecuharities  distinguishing  it 
from  the  proper  institutions  of  the  law,  and  more  suggestive 
of  particular  points  of  doctrine. 

The  first  feature  observable  in  the  Passover  is  the  circum- 
stance of  its  havinof  a  closer  and  more  direct  connexion  with 
redemption,  as  represented  in  the  deliverance  not  only  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  but  primarily  in  the  safety  it  afiforded 
from  the  destroying  Angel,  than  any  of  the  subsequent  insti- 
tutions of  the  law.      It  was,  properly,  the  great  ordinance  of 

'  The   sacrificial    character   of    this     par.   Antiq.,    pp.    396,    337.      Magee, 
ordinance  has  been  denied,  but  on  in-    Atonement,  i.  102-199. 
KutHcient  grounds.     See  Carpzov,  Ap- 
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redemption  which  was  itself  not  oLscurely  shadowed  forth  in 
that  striking  interposition  of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people,  by 
which  they  were  constituted  a  free  community,  and  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  Lord  their  Redeemer.  The  scries  of  judg- 
ments which  preceded  the  death  of  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians,  Avas  only  a  preparation  for  this  last  penal  inflic- 
tion. The  typical  cliaracter  of  this  judgment  appears  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  directed  against  the  first-born,  including 
the  irrational  creation  as  well  as  responsible  beings,  and  that 
in  consideration  of  the  fii'st-born  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
firstlings  of  their  cattle  having  been  spared,  these  became  the 
property  of  the  Lord  ;  while  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites 
at  all  was  due  to  the  distinction  made  between  them  and  the 
Eg}q")tians  through  the  sprinkling,  by  Divine  appointment,  of 
their  houses  with  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  Throug-li- 
out  the  preceding  visitations,  Jehovah  himself  drew  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  sojourners  in 
Goshen,  so  that  His  people  suftered  no  personal  annoyance 
or  loss  of  property  by  the  plagues  which  desolated  Eg}q)t. 
Even  the  darkness  which  shrouded  the  land  for  three  days 
was  so  bounded  by  Him  who  in  the  beginning  "  divided  the 
liafht  from  the  darkness,"  that  "  the  Israelites  had  light  in 
their  d\\ellings."  This  incident  itself  had  a  deep  significance 
in  connexion  with  the  redemption  through  blood  which  en- 
sued, and  to  which  there  is  probably  reference  in  Col.  i.  1 2, 
15:"  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  ligiit; 
who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  :  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born 
of  every  creature."  In  this  last  judgment,  however,  a  special 
demarcation  was  made  by  blood.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  was  from  any  natural  necessity,  as  that  the  destroying 
angel  needed  to  be  thus  guided,  seeing  that  the  elements  had, 
so  to  speak,  shown  sufficient  discrimination,  through  the  con- 
trol under  which  they  were  kept,  not  to  molest  any  Israelite, 
and  when  at  this  very  time  the  brute  creation  manifested 
similar  obedience.  "Against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongixe,  against  man  or  beast ;  that 
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ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  diiFerence  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  Israel,"  (Ex.  xi.  7). 

The  directions  with  respect  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  its  blood  on  this  occasion,  when  the  long-con- 
tinued controversy  between  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  powers 
of  heathenism,  represented  by  Pharaoh,  was  hastening  to  its 
crisis,  certainly  indicated  some  important  purpose.  They 
must  have  been  so  regarded  by  the  Israelites  themselves  when 
watching,  it  ma,y  be  supposed,  with  the  utmost  intensity  for 
light  to  direct  them  in  their  perplexities.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  precise  views  they  may  have  entertained  of 
this  particular  ordinance,  its  connexion  with  their  redemption 
was  a  point  on  which  they  could  have  had  no  doubt. 

Another  feature  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
its  efficacy  for  the  end  to  which  it  had  been  appointed.  It 
was  a  service  connected  with  a  special  event,  and  so  com- 
pletely did  it  answer  its  purpose,  that  it  could  not,  and  in- 
deed needed  not,  be  repeated.  The  Israelites  not  only  saw 
its  general  relation  to  redemption,  but  also  its  causal  con- 
nexion with  the  redemption  of  which  they  themselves  were 
the  subjects.  It  is  true  the  Passover  was  made  a  standing 
ordinance  of  the  Israelitish  economy,  but  its  subsequent  cele- 
brations had  an  entirely  different  object  from  that  of  its 
original  appointment.  The  original  purpose  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  subsequent  celebrations  were  of  a  commemorative 
character,  and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  primal  act, 
as  the  observance  under  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does 
to  his  death.  No  doubt  the  yearly  recurring  Passover,  while 
commemorating  the  past  redemption,  was  also  prospective  of 
the  greater  redemption  reserved  for  the  future,  and  its  capa- 
city in  this  respect  depended  much  on  the  extent  to  which, 
as  a  commemorative  rite,  it  succeeded  in  keeping  before  the 
mind  its  original  connexion  with  a  real,  though  temporal  de- 
liverance. It  is  the  same  also  with  the  commemorative  ordi- 
nance of  the  New  Testament,  which,  no  less  than  the  older 
rite,  has  also  a  prospective  aspect.  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come,"  (1  Cor.  xi.  26). 

But  not  only  was  this  ordinance  more  directly  connected 
with  redemption  than  any  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  it  also 
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allowed  a  fuller  expression  to  truths  feebly  or  not  at  all  ex- 
liibitcd  in  some  of  the  other  ordinances.  Keeping  to  the  ori- 
ginal appointment,  for  subsequently  modifications  were  intro- 
duced in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Lcvitical 
economy  and  some  of  its  purposes  subordinate  to  the  great 
idea  of  redemption,  it  is  observable  that  the  Israelites  were 
personally  brought  into  closer  contact  with  all  that  concerned 
the  preparation  and  disposal  of  the  victim  than  in  any  other 
sacrifice/  The  head  of  every  hovisehold  was  charged  with 
the  whole  concern  of  this  matter:  he  had  to  kill  the  lamb,  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  lintel  and  door-posts  of  his  house, 
and  to  complete  all  the  other  arrangements.  (Ex.  xii).  A 
regular  priesthood  had  at  that  time  no  existence,  and  the 
very  absence  of  such  allowed  the  idea  of  representation  and 
substitution  to  be  more  prominently  brought  out.  That  this 
an-angement  was  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  priesthood  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  even  under  the  Levitical  system  the 
original  practice  was  left  very  much  untouched.  The  special 
priestly  functions  in  connexion  with  the  Passover  seem  to  be 
referable  to  the  sacrifices  offered  in  conjunction  w^th  this  feast, 
rather  than  to  the  Paschal  lamb  itself  However  this  may 
be,  the  chief  duties  in  this  case  were  committed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  themselves. 

And  then  the  rites  of  this  ordinance  differed  from  the 
usual  provisions  of  the  law.  The  lamb  must  be  set  apart  for 
a  season  in  preparation  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  It 
must  be  taken  away  from  its  pasture  and  the  company  of  its 
kind  in  the  flock.  This  separation  would  be  the  more  strik- 
ing in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the  time  when  the 
direction  was  given.  Events  were  following  one  another  with 
the  utmost  celerity  and  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  demanding 
preparation  to  be  made  for  the  journey  soon  to  commence. 
Why  such  specific  directions  as  to  the  selection  of  the  lamb 
on  the  tenth,  and  keeping  it  up  till  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month?  One  object,  doubtless,  was  to  show  that  the  time  of 
their  deliverance  was  determined,  was  absolutely  dependent 
on  God,  and  what  to  Him  appeared  to  be  "the  fulness  of  time." 
But,  if  this  were  all,  it  obviously  could  be  expressed  in   a 

'  Biilir,  Syiubolik,  ii.  632. 
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much  simpler  form.  There  were,  however,  other  reasons  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  the  New  Testament  reader,  and,  if  not  so 
plain  before  the  appearance  of  the  Antitype,  the  matter  must 
have  been  at  least  suggestive  of  the  ideas  exhibited  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation. 

Peculiar  also  were  the  directions  that  the  lamb  should  be 
roasted,  and  not  Like  those  portions  of  the  other  sacrifices  al- 
lotted to  the  priests  or  to  the  offerers,  sodden,^  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  a  bone  of  it  should  not  be  broken-^a  feature  so 
peculiar  that  it  led  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  discern  a  strong 
analogy  between  the  Paschal  lamb  in  this  respect  and  their 
crucified  Master.  (John  xix.  8G).  Notwithstanding  all  these 
j)eculiarities,  the  rule  which  applied  to  all  other  sacrificial 
victims  must  also  be  observed  here — the  Jamb  must  be  with- 
out blemish.  Accordingly,  as  St.  Paul  connected  this  ordi- 
nance with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Gospel :  "  Christ  our  Passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us,"  so  another  apostle  declared  with  reference 
to  redemption,  which,  as  just  remarked,  had  a  close  relation 
to  the  Paschal  lamb:  "For  as  much  as  ye  know  that  ye  were 
not  redeemed  Avitli  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot."     (1  Pet.  i.  IS,  19). 

These  conclusions,  though  more  explicit,  as  deduced  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  announcements 
and  the  economy  of  the  Old,  are  no  other  than  those  arrived 
at  long  before  by  the  Old  Testament  writers  themselves. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  the  course  of  thought  as  it 
gradually  expanded  in  the  visions  of  Isaiah  or  succeeding 
prophets,  as  they  descried  the  promised  Redeemer  "  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  or  making  "  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,"  (Isa.  liii.  7,  10),  notice  must  be  taken  of  an  inti- 
mation on  this  subject  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  revelation.  Thus,  in  a  Davidic  Psalm,  "  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire;  mine  ears  hast  thou 
opened :  burnt-offering  and  sin-ofiering  hast  thou  not  required. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  writ- 

'  This  is  specially  noticed  in  2  Cliron.  pots,  and  in  caldrons,  and  divided  them 

XXXV.  13,  "And  they  roasted  the  pass-  speedily  among  all  the  people  " — See 

over  with  fire  accordimj  to  the  ordinance;  Witsius,  CEcon.  Foed.,  pp.  545,  546. 
but  the  other  holy  offerings  sod  they  iu 
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ten  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  tliy  will,  0  my  God;  yea,  thy  law 
is  within  my  heart."  (Ps.  xl.  G-8).  This  testimony,  though 
considerably  posterior  to  the  Mosaic  age,  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  Pentateuch,  being  in  fact  expressly  founded  on  state- 
ments of  that  work — "  the  roll  book" — that  it  may  be  viewed 
as  an  exposition  of  the  Pentateuchal  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  so  without  much  impropriety,  as  the  next  more  direct 
statement  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  after  the  announcement  of 
the  substitution  and  sufferings  of  the  "  seed  of  the  woman." 

The  insufficiency  of  the  sacrifices  offered  according  to  the 
law — nay,  more,  their  rejection  by  Jehovah  as  things  which, 
in  themselves,  afforded  Him  no  pleasure,  had  been  already 
intimated  by  the  prophet  Samuel  to  Saul:  "  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  saciifices  as  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).  This  decla- 
ration must  have  powerfully  operated  on  the  mind  of  David, 
divinely  elected  in  the  room  of  the  rejected  monarch;  and  it 
is  important  to  notice  this  connexion^  in  order  to  see  how  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  in  various  ways  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  communications  which  He  made  from  time  to 
time.  To  secure  for  himself  acceptable  service,  God  made  spe- 
cial provision  however: — Y  P"*??  ^^5t^  "ears  hast  thou  dug  to 
(or  for)  me."  This  the  older  expositors^  took  to  be  a  reference 
to  Ex.  xxi.  6,  which  required  that  the  servant  who  wished  to 
continue  with  his  master  should  have  his  ear  bored  through 
in  testimony  of  his  giving  himself  to  his  master  all  the  days 
of  his  life — a  view  rejected  by  most  of  the  modern  wi-iters, 
because  the  term  nna  signifies  to  dig,  and  not  to  bore  through; 
and  by  Delitzsch,^  also  on  account  of  D''3tS,  instead  of  |TN.  But 
these  variations  may  be  due  to  the  poetical  lang-uage  of  the 
Psalm,  while  Delitzsch  after  the  Targum,  and  Hofmann  hold 
that  m3  here  means  to  bore  through.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  expression  implies  a  capa- 
city for  obedience.  But  more  remarkable  is  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX.,  tfw/xa  hi  -/.arrjpTiffM  /moi,  "  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared for  me" — a  rendering  which  Hengstenberg  admits  does 

'  Hofmann,  Weiss,  u.  Erfiil.  i.  158.  *  Commentar    zum    Biiefe    an   die 

«  Pfeiffer,  Du  .  Vex.  Op.  i.  314,  315.     Hebraer,  p.  i59. 
VOL.  IL  S 
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not  alter  the  thought,  and  which  is  adopted  in  Heb.  x.  5. 
The  connexion  is,  since  God  did  not  desire  offerings  but  obe- 
dience, and  since  He  had  given  a  capacity  to  the  speaker  to 
render  such,  the  latter  proceeds — "  Then  I  said :  Lo,  I  come," 
"'nx3  LXX.  riKoj,  not  I  am  come,  as  Ebrard^  suo-o-ests,  for  the 
preterite  is  here  dependent  on  the  preceding  preterite — "  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,"  vj;  ntris.  Heng-- 
stenberg,^  who  renders  this,  "it  is  prescribed  to  me,"  in  his 
zeal  against  what  he  terms  "  the  exposition  of  the  Messianic 
interpreters,"  refers  to  Josh.  i.  7;  1  Kings  ii.  3,  which  have 
no  bearing  whatever  on  this  construction,  the  only  thing 
parallel  to  which  is  in  2  Kings  xxii.  1  3,  but  even  there  the 
testimony  in  favour  of  "  prescribing"  is  not  decisive ;  and 
"  written  concerning,"  as  it  is  there  understood  by  the  LXX.,  is 
the  more  obvious  and  consistent  sense  in  both  the  passages 
where  it  occurs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  application  made  of  this 
passage  in  Heb.  x.  5-9,  further  than  to  observe  that  it  afforded 
a  strong  argument  to  the  apostle  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
themselves  of  the  views  early  entertained  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  The  proposition:  "It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away 
sin,"  (ver.  4),  is  here  shown  to  have  been  one  which  must 
have  often  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Old  Testament 
worshippers.  But  what  chiefly  merits  attention  is  the  reference 
to  the  volume  or  roll-book,^  the  Pentateuch  as  itself  testifjdng 
to  the  sacrifice  which  God  himself  was  preparing — the  sacrifice 
not  of  bulls  or  of  goats,  but  of  a  moral  agent  who  could  Avith 
the  utmost  truthfulness  declare :  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
my  God;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart." 

It,  indeed,  thus  plainly  appears  how  such  Israelites  as 
David,  who  were  meditating  on  the  law  day  and  night,  were 
by  the  Spirit's  teaching  raised  above  the  mere  letter  to  con- 
template the  spiritual  truths  which  were  enfolded  therein. 
Other  ordinances  of  occasional  or  continued  appointment  might 
be  referred  to  as  variously  testifying  to  the  person,  and  espe- 

1  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  E.  T.,     roll-book    is   the    Pentateuch,   which, 
p.  306.  from  the  first,  was  written  on  parch- 

2  Com.  on  the  Psalms,  E.  T.,  ii.  72.      ment."  —  Ibid.,    ii.    72.      See   further 
*  Hengstenberg:     "  The    volume    or    above,  vol.  i.,  p.  2i7. 
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cially  the  priestly  office,  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  and  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  sacrificial  woi*ship,  or  at  least  from 
the  time  of  its  being  systematised  under  the  law,  gave  pre- 
intimation  of  the  future  identity  of  the  priest  with  the  victim 
when  sacrifice  would  reach  its  completion.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  adduced  to  show  not  only  in  general  that  Moses  in 
the  law  wrote  concerning  the  promised  Redeemer  (John  v.  4G), 
and  that,  fi'om  the  very  fii'st,  expectations  were  entertained  of 
his  coming,  but  also  that  He  was  presented  as  discharging  the 
several  offices  which,  as  Mediator,  He  is  known  more  fully 
from  the  New  Testament  to  execute  personally  in  the  Gospel 
economy. 


CHAPTEE   V. 

A  FURTHER  END  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH — THE  TRAINING  OF 
A  PEOPLE  FOR  BEING  THE  MEDIUM  OF  REDEMPTION. 

CONCimRENT  with  the  intimations  given  in  the  Pentateuch, 
of  the  plan  of  redemption  and  of  the  person  of  the  Re- 
deemer, which  prepared  for  the  realization  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses regarding  fallen  man,  there  were  operations  of  another 
kind  in  progress  contributing  to  the  same  result.  These  con- 
sisted in  setting  apart,  by  special  arrangements,  a  portion  of 
mankind,  the  descendants  of  one  man,  in  order  to  constitute  them 
the  channels  of  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the  race.  Such  was  the 
peculiar  vocation  of  the  Israelitish  people  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  their  remarkable  constitution 
and  polity,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
must  be  considered,  if  its  character  would  be  at  all  rightly 
estimated. 

In  contemplating  the  various  ordinances  and  arrangements 
affecting  the  Israelitish  community,  and  which  imparted  to 
the  earliest  of  their  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  of  Divine  truth, 
its  peculiar  form,  historical  and  legislative,  notice  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  taken  of  such  matters  as  respected  the  separa- 
tion of  this  people  and  their  conservation  in  the  world,  or  the 
means  which  secured  that  social  and  national  organization  by 
which  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  next,  of  the 
means  employed  for  their  training,  moral  and  religious,  for  the 
service  to  which  they  had  by  Divine  providence  been  set  apart. 
A  consideration  of  these  particulars  will  serve  to  exhibit  the 
chief  features  of  the  relation,  political  and  religious,  formed  be- 
tween God  and  Israel,  first  designated  by  Josephus^  a  Tlieo- 
cracy  or  reign  of  God,  and  which,  as  well  in  its  political  as  in 

•  Contra  Apionem,  Lib.  ii.  16. 
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its  inoi'ul  and  religious  aspects,  contributed  to  the  one  great 
pui-pose  of  Divine  revelation,  though  some  of  the  arrangements 
had  respect  more  directly  to  various  subordinate  ends,  indis- 
pensable, however,  to  the  perfection  of  the  scheme. 


Sect.  I.    The  Separation"of  Israel  one  End  of  the 
Theocratic  Constitution. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  B.  v.  §§  1,  2,  voL  ii.,  pp.  418-468. — Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  chap,  ii.,  i)p.  109-156. — Duncan,  the  Law  of  Moses;  its  cha- 
racter and  design.  Part  ii.,  pp.  145-186.  Edin.  1851.— Bennet,  Aliens  iu 
Israel :  Biblioth.  Sacra,  xiii.,  564-574. 

As  the  channels  through  which,  according  to  the  intima- 
tions made  to  Abraham,  the  Divine  blessing  was  destined 
to  flow,  Israel's  virtual  separation  from  the  world,  commenced 
with  the  call  of  their  ancestor,  and  his  migration  into  the  land 
promised  to  himself  and  to  his  seed,  although  their  actual 
separation  was  not  until  many  generations  afterwards,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  theocracy,  through  the  ratification  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant.  Tlie  interval,  however,  was  not  unproduc- 
tive of  several  important  results.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
occupied  with  a  series  of  preparations  which  (notwithstanding 
what  must  have  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  to  some  extent 
in  opposition  to  certain  parts  of  the  promise,  and  productive  of 
tantalizing,  if  not  uimecessary,  delays)  clearly  show  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Divine  pui-})ose  declared  in  the  calling 
of  Abraham.  The  period  required,  even  for  the  partial  deve- 
lopment of  the  scheme,  was,  indeed,  considerable  ;  but  then  it 
served,  among  other  objects,  to  allow  of  those  remarkable 
concurrences  of  events  which,  although  they  may  have  at  first 
greatly  perplexed  even  the  faithful  (Gen.  xlii.  36),  yet  now 
clearly  demonstrate  how  God  overruled  them  for  His  own 
purposes. 

The  separation  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  from  the  world, 
considered  here  chiefly  in  its  external  aspect,  was  eflected  by 
a  twofold  process,  consisting  of  various  providential  interposi- 
tions and  arrangements,  and  also  a  peculiar  system  of  ordin- 
ances and  institutions  ;  the  former  chiefly  preparatoiy  to,  but 
partly  contemporaneous  with,  the  other. 
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§  1.  Providential  Arrangements  for  the  Separation  of  Israel. 

The  Biblical  history,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  purposes,  and 
a  record  of  His  acts  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy,  directly  prepared  for  that  constitution.  Every 
word  of  promise,  and  every  act  of  providence,  especially  from 
the  time  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  may  be  seen  converging 
to  some  arrangement  of  this  kind.  Even  family  feuds  and 
jealousies,  seasons  of  fruitfulness  and  of  famine,  with  innumer- 
able other  incidents  of  the  most  varied  character,  which  com- 
pose the  tissue,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  web  of  Providence,  all 
combined  to  further  the  end  contemplated  in  the  theocratic 
ordinances  and  institutions,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
isolating  of  a  people  for  being  the  depositaries  of  a  Divine  trust. 
A  few  only  of  the  more  important  particulars,  however,  can  be 
here  noticed. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham,  being  the  very  foundation  of  the 
theocratic  constitution,  is  the  first  particular  which  calls  for 
remark. 

This,  from  the  direction  which  it  took,  involving  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  strongest  natural  ties  and  associations  (Gen. 
xii.  1),  with  the  circumstance  of  the  selection  of  the  patriarch's 
seed  in  a  certain  line  of  descent,  after  the  successive  excisions 
of  the  collateral  branches,  constituted  the  strongest  possible 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  covenant  people  and  the  world. 
It  did  so  in  various  respects,  but  especially  in  this,  that  it 
furnished  a  most  powerful  foundation  for  unity  among  them- 
selves. Unity  of  descent,  or  a  common  parentage,  is,  indeed, 
the  strongest  national  tie,  as  it  secures  unity  of  language,  of 
ancestral  traditions,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  of  religion  itself, 
with  various  other  matters  which  conduce  to  a  common  interest 
in  what  respects  both  the  pavSt  and  the  future,  and  thus  form 
the  closest  bonds  of  brotherhood.  These  considerations, 
powerful  even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  where  the  ori- 
ginal family  connexion  is  doubtful  or  obscure,  must  have 
exercised  a  special  influence  in  the  present  case,  seeing  that 
the  relations  between  Abraham  and  his  Israelitisli  posterity 
were  of  the  most  definite  and  momentous  kind.  The  patri- 
arch was  no  mj'thical  personage,  whose  doubtful  existence  and 
acts  were  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  ages.      On  the  contrary,  his 
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course  was  most  clear  and  distinguished.  He  occupied  a  marked 
place  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  in  point  of  time  he  was 
not  so  far  removed  from  his  posterity  who  left  Egypt  but  that 
vivid  traditions  of  his  person  and  character  must  have  sur- 
vived amongst  them.  Add  to  tliis,  that  he  was  the  divinely 
acknowledged  representative  of  principles,  marked  by  a  line  of 
light  extending  from  Adam  downwards,  and  was  infefted  in 
blessings  which  were  expressly  destined  for  his  posterity,  and 
through  them  for  the  world  at  large  ;  and  a  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  influence  thus  exerted  in  separating  exter- 
nally even  the  most  gross  and  carnal  of  his  descendants  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  forming  them  into  an  insulated 
community. 

The  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  origin  of  the  Israelitish 
community  as  connected  therewith,  involved,  however,  higher 
principles  than  the  mere  furnishing  of  a  gi'ound  of  national 
imity ;  for,  in  reference  to  this  very  matter,  God  at  a  subse- 
quent period  thus  admonished  the  Israelitish  community: 
"  Look  unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  unto  Sarah  that  bare 
you :  for  I  called  him  alone,  and  blessed  him,  and  increased 
him,"  (Isa.  li.  2).  The  Israelites  are  here  pointed  to  a  striking 
evidence  of  Divine  power  and  faithfulness  exhibited  in  the 
origin  and  growth  of  their  nation ;  and  this  no  doubt  would 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  faithful  among  them,  but 
would  greatly  conduce  to  unite  them  more  closely  to  their 
God,  and  to  one  another.  Other  im])ortant  truths  were  also 
exliibited  in  this  origin  of  the  Israelitish  national  life,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  adverted  to,  as  at  present  it  is  more  the 
external  separation  of  this  peo})le  from  the  world  than  their 
spiritual  apprehensions,  that  forms  the  subject  of  consideration. 

2.  The  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  the  next  gi-eat  arrangement 
of  a  providential  character  which  served  for  the  separation  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

While  a  foundation  was  laid,  in  the  call  of  Abraham,  for 
the  severance  of  his  posterity  from  the  world,  various  coun- 
teracting influences  were  meanwhile  at  work  ;  and  that  the 
isolation  of  the  patriarch  and  his  immediate  descendants  was 
not  thereb}^  at  once  nullified,  shows  that  it  was  a  purpose  for 
the  efliecting  of  which  Divine  wisdom  and  power  were  engaged. 
After  the  scheme  had  made  some  progress,  when  the  unity  so 
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essential,  politically  and  morally,  to  its  proper  basis  was  being 
developed  into  the  no  less  essential  and  the  promised  multi- 
plicity, the  individual  into  the  family,  and  this  again  into  the 
nation,  organised  according  to  tribes  and  families,  provision 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  individual  elements  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  to  impart  to  them  such  a  degree  of  coherence, 
during  the  intermediate  and  most  critical  stages  of  the  natu- 
ral growth,  as  would  prevent  them  from  being  assimilated  to 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  populations  around  them,  before  they 
were  properly  consolidated,  or  had  attained  to  a  sufficient 
degree  of  power  and  independence  to  prevent  such  a  result. 

The  line  which  separated  and  defended  a  single  family,  or 
a  small  but  closely  connected  group  of  families,  from  the  in- 
fluences, in  whatever  aspect  manifested,  whether  hostile  or 
otherwise,  of  surrounding  tribes,  would  be  utterly  insufficient 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties 
were  altered,  as  would  be  the  case  througli  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  peculiarly  associated  people.  The  principle 
witnessed  in  natural  laws  would  clearly  operate  in  a  case  like 
the  present;  for  the  central  force  diminishing  with  the  en- 
larged area  over  which  it  extends,  this  again  proportionally 
increases  the  opposite,  and  in  this  instance  the  preponderating 
power.  At  first  too  feeble  to  provoke  hostility,  a  party  may 
by  its  purely  numerical  increase,  or  in  some  other  way,  so 
excite  a  spirit  of  opposition,  as  to  bring  upon  themselves 
the  fate  which  Jacob  feared  would  ensue  from  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  towards  the  Shechemites,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30,)  and  even 
without  any  provocation  of  this  kind  to  call  forth  retribution. 
Tlie  mere  increase  itself  of  the  weaker  party,  indeed,  naturally 
leads  to  fears  and  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  stronger.  An 
instance  in  point,  though  belonging  to  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  history,  is  the  feelings  of  uneasiness  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tians marked  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Israelites  sojourn- 
ing in  Goshen,  who,  while  weak,  would  be  viewed,  if  not  with 
favour,  yet  possibly  with  indifierence  or  contempt. 

At  first,  however,  Egypt  furnished  a  most  suitable  nursery 
for  the  infant  church,  ready  to  be  crushed  by  the  world- 
powers,  aided  by  the  jealousies  and  the  rude  dispositions  of 
some  of  its  own  members.  The  dissensions,  in  particular,  in 
Jacob's  own  family  during  the  patriarch's  lifetime,  furnished 
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serious  forebodings  of  what  might  be  expected  after  his  de- 
cease. It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  remarkable  com- 
binations of  providence  which  conducted  Jacob  and  his  family 
to  Egypt,  where  they  found  safety  from  various  imminent 
dangei-s,  and  particularly  from  the  domestic  troubles  which, 
in  their  circumstances,  were  the  most  perilous  of  all.  Apart 
Cjitirely  from  the  Avell-authenticated  account  of  the  origin  of 
that  connexion  contained  in  the  Hebrew  history,  it  must  be 
felt  by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  that  it 
was  no  mere  casualty  which  brought  the  Israelites  to  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  a  divinely-arranged 
scheme.  Viewing  this  connexion  with  Egypt  as  commencing 
with  the  descent  thither  of  Abraham,  and  rendered  more 
intimate  by  that  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  expressly  invited  by 
Pharaoh  himself,  until  it  terminated,  though  only  externally, 
with  the  Exodus,  for  the  hearts  of  the  people  constantly 
turned  to  this  early  home,  Egypt  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  Israelites,  and  on  the  character  of  their  litera- 
ture, next  only  to  that  of  Palestine  itself  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  even  the  Gospel  history  almost  commences 
with  an  old  Testament  text,  which  might  form  an  appropriate 
inscription  to  the  history  of  Israel :  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  Son,"  (Matt.  ii.  15  ;  comp.  Hos.  xi.  1).  Without 
entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  various  points  here 
suggested,  it  is  evident  from  this  analogy  that  there  was  a 
moral  and  spiritual,  no  less  than  a  natural  fitness,  for  the 
sojourning  first  of  the  infant  Church,  and  afterwards  of  its 
Divine  Head,  in  the  Land  of  Ham. 

More  particularly  as  regards  the  present  s abject,  the  favour- 
able reception  secured  for  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  the 
powerful  protector  who  awaited  them  in  the  court  itself,  were 
matters,  however,  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  indisputable  authority  would  be  exercised 
over  the  brothers  by  the  new  ftimily  head  found  in  the  person 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt.  This  was,  in  fact,  their  great 
strength  and  security.  But  instead  of  enlarging  on  this  or 
similar  features  of  the  case,  it  will  be  more  pertinent  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  cu-cumstances  which  rendered  Egypt  one  of 
the  most  suitable  localities  for  carrying  out  God's  purposes 
respecting  the  Israelitish  immigrants  from  Canaan,  as  well  in 
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separating  them  from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  for  the  other 
preparations  which  their  case  so  greatly  required. 

Any  fitness,  however,  which  Egypt  possessed  for  the  object 
contemplated,  it  is  almost  needless  to  premise,  was  not  owing 
to  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  people  now  transported 
thither,  or  the  principles  which  they  represented.  For  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  Egypt  would  have  been  one  of  the  last 
countries  selected.  Between  its  inhabitants  and  the  Israelites 
there  was  no  common  feeling,  interest  or  aim  ;  but  in  all  re- 
spects they  were  the  direct  opposite  of  one  another.  The 
testimony  of  profane  writers  and  their  own  monuments,^  con- 
firm the  Biblical  notices  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  they  regarded  foreigners,  more 
especially  if,  like  the  Israelites,  they  belonged  to  the  nomadic 
races.  This,  however,  only  subserved  the  purposes  of  Divine 
wisdom.  In  connexion  with  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  family 
in  Egypt,  it  is  noticed,  "  Every  shephered  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians,"  (Gen.  xlvi.  34)  ;  and  as  the  Israelites 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  avocations,  this  very  preju- 
dice, on  the  part  of  the  people  among  whom  they  came  to 
sojourn,  itself  conduced  to  their  obtaining  a  separate  settlement 
in  the  district  of  Goshen,  which  was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Egypt.  This  was  an  arrangement  of  the  first  importance 
for  keeping  together  the  members  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
families,  and  was  rendered  still  more  effectual  for  that  puii^ose 
by  the  entire  bearing  of  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  towards 
strangers.  No  ancient  people  perhaps  carried  their  exclusive- 
ness  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Egyptians  ;  and  their  reli- 
gious ideas,  even  more  than  their  social  customs,  formed  a 
barrier  to  free  intei'communications  between  them  and  the 
Israelites.  But,  indeed,  it  was  this  direct  negation,  if  not 
opposition,  in  respect  to  all  that  more  particularly  interested 
and  affected  the  Hebrew  immigrants  that  constituted  the  chief 
elements  which  rendered  Egypt  so  suitable  a  place  for  the 
temporary  settlement  of  the  covenant  people,  and  wliich, 
doubtless,  led  to  its  being  selected  in  the  providence  of  God 
for  that  special  purpose. 

The  seclusion  thus  socially  secured  for  the  Israelites  was 

»  HengstenLerg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  I^Ioses,  p.  41. 
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nearly  as  complete,  as  if  tliey  had  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  wide  seas  and  impassable  mountains,  or  other 
barriers  of  a  physical  kind  ;  while  the  arrangement  was,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  permit  of  their  participating  in 
the  advantages  derivable  from  proximity  to  a  highly  civilized 
society.  This  was  an  important  feature  in  the  case.  Intellec- 
tual progi'ess,  order,  and  subordination  to  law,  and  various  other 
lessons  of  importance  to  a  people  beginning  a  national  existence, 
must  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  this  arrangement.  Had  it 
been  their  seclusion  only  that  was  intended,  that  might  have 
been  secured  in  various  other  ways,  as  by  the  transportation 
of  the  patriarchs  to  some  lone  island  or  inaccessible  shore,  or 
by  a  catastrophe  which  would  leave  them  like  the  Noachian 
family  alone  in  the  earth.  But  any  such  procedure'  would, 
apart  from  other  objections,  exclude  the  seed  of  blessing  from 
intercourse  with  the  world,  which  it  was  destined  to  renew, 
and  would,  it  must  be  evident,  so  far  contravene  the  ulterior 
Divine  purpose  to  which  the  separation  of  the  peculiar  people 
was  only  a  preliminary. 

There  were,  however,  many  intermediate  stages  ere  that 
purpose,  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  amid  the  changes 
which  intervened,  could  reach  even  its  partial  consummation. 
It  required,  in  the  first  place,  a  wider  field  for  its  development 
than  that  presented  in  an  Egyptian  province,  and  a  longer 
period  than  could  evolve  in  connexion  with  a  sojourn  in  that 
land.  And  then  there  was  needed  such  a  change  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people  to  the  land  of  their  sojourn  where  they 
so  largely  multiplied  and  prospered,  as  would  induce  them  the 
more  readily  to  quit  it  when  ordered  away  to  enter  upon  their 
proper  vocation.  Now,  it  is  a  noticeable  foct  in  this  history, 
that  the  favour,  and  afterwards  the  indifference,  with  which 
the  Israelites  had  been  treated  by  the  Egyptians,  at  length 
gave  way  to  jealousies  and  fears  at  their  rapid  increase,  and 
these  feelings  originated  various  forms  of  oppression  intended  to 
diminish  their  numbeis  and  break  their  spirits.  These  trials, 
however  intended  by  their  oppressors,  were  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  the  covenant  people.  How  indispens- 
able this  discipline  was  in  completing  the  severance  with  Egj'pt, 
appears  from  the  reluctance  with  which,  even  when  their  bur- 
dens had  become  intolerable,  they  left  what  was  emphatically 
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"a  house  of  bondage,"  and  after  quitting  it,  from  the  desires 
and  attempts  on  any  discouragement  to  return  thither. 

3.  Tlie  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  was  another  important 
element  in  the  process,  designed  to  impart  a  distinct  character 
to  the  Israelitish  community. 

The  purposes  exhibited  in  God's  dealings  with  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  from  the  call  of  their  ancestor  to  the  Exodus,  formed 
the  ground  of  all  the  subsequent  arrangements.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  people,  which  commenced  in  Egypt,  was  further 
promoted  by  their  forty  years  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  pre- 
paratory to  their  taking  possession  of  Canaan,  a  country,  it 
will  be  presently  shown,  specially  adapted  for  the  same  great 
object.  In  this,  as  in  the  arrangements  already  noticed,  there 
is  an  analogy  which  strikingly  shows  how  they  formed  parts 
of  one  gi-eat  system,  operating  vaiiously,  yet  to  one  common 
end. 

The  history  of  the  Exodus,  and  still  more  of  the  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness,  shows  how  unfitted  the  Israelites  were, 
erven  for  the  blessings  God  immediately  designed  for  them, 
and  much  more  for  the  duties  to  which  they  had  been  set 
apart.  God  designed  for  them  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  nations,  a  free  and  independent  existence,  and  a  soil  spe- 
cially furnished  for  their  use ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  how 
unqualified  they  were  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges. 
*  In  Egypt  they  had  increased  in  numbers,  so  as  suitably  to 
occupy  their  new  settlements,  but  they  were  deficient  in  every 
other  quality  necessary  to  the  greatness  and  stability  of  a 
nation,  particularly  to  one  called  to  such  a  duty  as  theirs.  In 
their  case  slaveiy  had  produced  its  natural  fruits,  in  a  spirit 
which,  though  galled  by  the  iron  yoke,  preferred  its  endurance 
to  the  exertions  required  for  attaining  and  securing  liberty. 
The  entire  history  of  this  period  shows  what  discipline  was 
needed  for  transforming  these  Egyptian  serfs  into  Israelitish 
freemen,  and  constituting  them  suitable  instruments  of  the 
Divine  will,  even  as  to  the  externals  of  the  kingdom  which 
they  had  been  called  to  form.  It  required  a  new  generation 
to  furnish  such  instruments,  and  a  consequent  delay  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  for  forty  years  ;  as  the  people  who  had 
grown  up  under  the  deteriorating  influences  of  Egypt  proved 
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so  incorrigible  that  they  must  be  rooted  out  from  among  the 
congregation. 

Irrespective,  however  of  this,  the  solitude  and  seclusion  of 
the  "wilderness  was  needed,  as  it  was  indeed  admirably  adapted, 
for  the  national  organization,  and  the  establishment  of  such 
ordinances  and  institutions  as  were  indispensable  to  a  new 
community  emerging  so  suddenly  into  manhood,  and  otherwise 
80  peculiarly  circumstanced.  There  was  needed  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  especially  in  this  case,  time  and  freedom  from 
distraction,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  con- 
stitutional system,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  officers. 
For  this  and  other  requisites  there  were  ami)le  facilities  in  tlie 
Arabian  desert.  Here,  shut  out  fi'om  the  world  as  they  had 
never  been  before — remote  from  its  wild  commotions — con- 
gregated together  in  their  encampments  under  the  eye  of  the 
lawgiver  and  the  subordinate  autliorities,  and  having  their 
various  wants  continually  supplied  in  a  way  fitted  to  i:)reclude 
all  anxious  solicitude,  there  were  thus  special  means  and 
opportunities  to  induce  in  the  people  submission  to  the  enact- 
ments necessary  in  the  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  fitness  of 
the  scene  for  producing  higher  results  than  tliose  now  consi- 
dered, had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  lawgiver  himself 
The  wilderness  was  the  school  in  which,  on  his  first  quitting 
Egj'^pt,  Moses  was  trained  for  his  special  work  ;  and  so  suitable 
did  it  prove,  in  respect  both  to  him  and  to  the  people  he  now 
conducted  thither,  that  it  afterwards  became  descriptive  of 
a  state  of  salutary  discipline  :  "  Behold,  I  will  allure  her,  and 
bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  her. 
And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley 
of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope  ;  and  she  shall  sing  there,  as  in 
the  daj^s  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she  came  out 
of  the  land  of  Eg3rj)t"  (Hos.  ii.  14,  15). 

4.  Tlie  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  that  to  which  the  previous 
arrangements  directly  tended,  had  still  the  same  purpose. 

This,  as  the  immediate  object  set  before  the  Israelites,  was 
pointed  out  in  the  earliest  promises  made  to  Abraham  and 
the  other  patriarchs.  The  seed  of  blessing  was  from  that  time 
in  idea  ever  associated  with  the  land  of  promise.  It  was  this 
which  moved  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  to  say,  "  Bury  me  not 
in  Egypt"   (Gen.  xlvii.  29),  and  which  subsequently  induced 
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Joseph  to  command  the  removal  of  his  own  bones  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  greatness  and  glory,  for  sepulture  in  the 
promised  inheritance  (chap.  1.  24,  25),  To  announce  their 
restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  was  one  of  the  first 
charges  Moses  received  for  his  brethren  (Ex.  iii.  17).  This, 
too,  gave  form  to  the  special  constitution  estabhshed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  to  the  various  arrangements  by  which  it  was 
preceded. 

Accordingly,  when  the  promised  land,  at  length  taken 
possession  of,  is  surveyed  in  its  geogi-aphical  and  physical  fea- 
tures, and  in  various  other  relations,  it  is  seen  how  admirably 
it  corresponds  to  the  design  so  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Divine 
promises  and  acts.  Something  of  this  kind  presented  itself 
to  the  entranced  eye  of  Balaam  as  he  exclaimed :  "  From  the 
top  of  the  rocks  I  see  liim,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him  : 
lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations"  (Num.  xxiii.  9).  It  is  the  same  corre- 
spondence which  is  also  noticed  in  the  blessing  of  the  lawgiver 
himself :  "  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone  :  the  foun- 
tain of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  ;  also  his 
heavens  shall  drop  down  dew"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  28).  The  entire 
theocratic  constitution  was  formally  adapted  to  this  particular 
land.  This  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  great  festivals  and  the  seasons  in  Palestine : 
"  The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained  in  wis- 
dom, so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  industry 
of  the  people.  The  Passover  was  held  just  before  the  work  of 
harvest  commenced.  Pentecost,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn- 
harvest,  and  before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  after 
the  fruits  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in.  In  winter,  when 
travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  no  festivals."^  Indeed,  so 
close  was  the  connexion  between  the  law  and  the  locahty  for 
which  it  had  been  framed,  that  some  of  its  enactments  were 
applicable  to  no  other. 

Without  entering,  however,  into  an  examination  of  the 
effect  of  the  various  peculiarities  of  country  and  other  local 
associations  on  the  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and  expression 
of  a  people,  oi',  in  particular,  of  the  physical  elements  wliich 
contributed  to  make  the  Israehtes  what  tliey  appear  in  the 

'  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  Art.  Festivals,  i.  617,  618. 
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Old  Testament  history,  and  so  constituted  a  foundation  for 
their  moral  and  spiritual  training,  and  indeed  gave  a  character 
to  their  Scriptures  which  have  rendered  them  intelligible  in 
every  land,  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  made  Palestine  so  suitable  a  home  for  the 
covenant  people.  Keeping  in  view  the  purpose,  which,  as 
such,  the  Israelites  were  designed  to  subserve,  and  which  re- 
quired, in  the  first  instance,  that  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  isolation  until  they  attained  a  power  which  should 
operate  as  a  leavening  principle  on  the  mass  of  mankind, 
Palestine  will  be  found  pre-eminently  adapted  for  that  as  well 
as  other  ends  of  the  theocracy.^ 

(1.)  The  boundaries  and  natural  defences  of  Palestine  are 
in  this  respect  pai-ticularly  noticeable.  These  cut  it  off  in  a 
manner  from  all  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  a  grand  and  un- 
assailable fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  sun'ounding  nations. 
Between  the  Israelitish  community  and  the  great  empires  of 
the  East  two  obstacles  were  interposed ;  the  desert,  which  pro- 
tected the  outposts  of  the  Httle  Hebrew  state,  while  a  second 
line  of  defence  was  provided  in  the  vast  Jordanic  fissure.  On 
the  south,  as  a  barrier  between  them  and  Egypt,  stretched  the 
"  great  and  terrible  wilderness."  The  west  was  oidy  accessible 
by  sea,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Israelites'  first  settlement  in 
Palestine,  the  Mediterranean  or  great  sea  was  not  yet  the 
thoroughfare;  it  was  rather  the  limit  of  the  eastern  nations, 
and  on  the  north  rose  the  mighty  ranges  of  Lebanon.^ 

(2.)  The  limited  area  of  the  land,  taken  in  connexion  with 
its  gi'eat  fertility'-,  further  greatly  contributed  to  the  object 
for  which  it  had  been  selected.  It  thus  admitted  of  a  large 
population  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  and  this 
proximity  of  neighbourhood  operated  in  various  ways  favour- 
ably upon  the  population,  imparting  to  them  a  stronger  cohe- 
sion, and  much  more  speedily,  than  if  they  had  been  dispersed 

•  Carl  Hitter : — "  Palestine  was  from  ligible  as  well  as  inaccessible  to  other 

the  beginning  an  isolated  country,  and  lands  and  nations." — The  River  Jordan 

was  intended  so  to  be,  just  as  Israel  and   the  Dead  Sea:    Jour.  Sac.  Lit., 

was  ordained  to  be  a  peculiar  people;  Ap.  1851,  p.  337. 

and  thus  it  happened  that,  for  thou-  "  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp. 

sands  of  years,  both  remained  unintel-  112,  113. 
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more  widely  in  their  various  localities.  This  circumstance 
afforded,  in  particular,  facilities  for  imbuing  the  population 
more  rapidly  with  the  theocratic  principles,  inasmuch  as  it 
rendered  more  tolerable  several  of  the  theocratic  enactments, 
particularly  such  as  required  personal  attendance  at  the  central 
place  of  worship,  including,  besides  occasional  visits  on  the 
part  even  of  females,  the  stated  national  assemblies  which 
contributed  so  largely  in  giving  an  impress  to  the  popular 
life.  In  a  wide  territorj^,  these  various  attractions  would  be 
greatly  diminished;  the  theocratic  life  would  operate  very 
languidly  towards  the  extremities,  even  if  its  power  were  felt. 
At  all  events,  the  growth  of  the  system  would  be  necessarily 
slow;  and  its  vitality  might  even  perish  through  the  many 
adverse  influences  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  ere  it  attained 
to  proper  maturity.  Indeed,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown, 
such  an  increase  in  the  population  as  would  necessitate  gi'eatly 
enlarged  territories  would  overthrow  the  entire  system,  the 
provisional  character  of  which  was,  from  this  very  circum- 
Btance,  apparent  from  its  first  institution. 

(8.)  The  central  situation  of  Palestine  also,  no  less  than 
its  seclusion,  deserves  notice.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  it  was 
eminently  true  that  Jerusalem  was  "set  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about  her."  (Ezek.  v.  5). 
Though  at  present  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
Palestine  was  then,  it  has  been  remarked,  "the  vanguard  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  moreover,  stood  midway  between  the 
two  great  seats  of  ancient  empire,  Babylon  and  Egypt.  It 
was  the  high  road  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  those  mighty 
powers,  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  the  battlefield  on 
which  they  fought,  the  high  bridge  over  which  they  ascended 
and  descended  respectively  into  the  deep  basins  of  the  Nile 
and  Euphrates."^  And  yet,  by  a  remarkable  providence, 
which  is  clearl}^  seen  watching  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  very  first,  and  which,  in  another  form,  was 
hedging  them  round  for  the  same  purpose  by  a  variety  of  laws 
and  ordinances,  they  enjoyed  a  long  immunity  from  foreign 
war  and  Invasion,  until  the  principles  which  they  received  and 
represented  were  so  far  matured  that  the  partial  dispersion  of 

'  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  116. 
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the  people  might  be  permitted  not  only  with  safety  but  with 
advantage,  first  among  their  eastern  and  southern  neighbours, 
and  afterwards  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  their  Scrip- 
tures being  in  due  time  rendered  into  the  universal  language 
of  civilisation,  and  other  preparations  made  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel — the  consummation  of  Judaism — among  all 
nations,  and  for  the  missionary  journeys  which  began  at 
Jerusalem. 

Thus,  according  to  the  greatest  of  modern  geographers:^ 
"  Tlie  position  which  Palestine  held  with  reference  to  the 
world  at  large  became  apparent,  in  its  historical  individuality, 
at  an  early  period.  Tliough  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
capitals  of  the  most  flourishing  and  civilised  nations,  yet  the 
country  with  its  temple-city  was  little  affected  by  the  active 
operations  of  its  neighbours;  deserts  and  seas  rendering  it  of 
difficult  access  in  those  times,  and  the  rocks,  ravines,  and  hills 
that  guarded  its  frontiers,  proving  a  competent  barrier  against 
such  small  temptations  as  a  district  but  moderately  adorned 
by  nature,  and  poor  withal,  could  hold  out  to  foreigners.  Thus, 
by  perseveringly  cultivating  its  poor  soil,  which  however  amply 
remunerated  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  and  by  always  fall- 
ing back  on  its  own  patriarchal  centre,  there  being  no  navi- 
gable rivers  leading  to  the  sea,  nor  other  channels  encouraging 
external  commerce,  the  people  of  Israel  were  enabled  to  com- 
plete their  intei-nal  development  independently,  and  thus  to 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  compactness.  This  it  was  compe- 
tent to  perform  through  what  nature  had  portioned  out  to  it 
— an  insulated  position  on  the  globe ;  this  it  was  destined  to 
perform,  by  reason  of  its  having  kept  itself  undefiled  by  the 
heathen  rites  and  idolatry  of  its  immediate  neighbours  (of 
those  tribes  that  were  severally  less  powerful  than  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  that  had  not  yet  been  incorporated  with  the 
great  monarchies),  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  during  1500 
years  at  the  least,  until  Palestine  had  gone  through  the  part 
it  had  to  act  as  the  home  of  one  people,  until  it  had  fulfilled 
its  prescribed  mission  exactly  on  that  spot  of  our  planet  that 
was  now  to  take  its  rank  as  the  spiritual  home  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth.      For  when  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  was 


»  C.  Ritter,  iu  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,  Ap.  1851,  pp.  340.  341. 
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come,  and  when  the  isolation  of  Palestine  had  been  put  an 
end  to  by  its  incorporation  with  the  great  Roman  empire,  the 
paths  towards  every  nation,  to  the  Occident  as  well  as  to  the 
Orient,  were  at  once  thrown  open  for  the  Gospel;  and  the 
very  dispersion  of  the  people,  hitherto  the  most  compact  of 
all,  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  instru- 
mental in  making  those  paths  more  practicable." 

"  This  union  of  the  most  striking  contrasts,"  the  same 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  as  to  relative  position  on  the  globe — 
a  most  secluded  retirement,  along  with  the  facilities  for  a  most 
universal  communication  with  every  one  of  those  nations  that 
were  foremost  in  civilisation  in  ancient  times  (through  the 
medium  of  trade  and  languages,  by  sea  and  land),  with  the 
Arabian,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Ai'menian,  as  well  as 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  elements  of  civilisation;  in  the 
common  central  space  of  all  these  temtories,  yet  not  affected 
by  them;  in  their  common  historical  focus,  yet  not  kindled 
by  their  beams.  This  union  is  what  constitutes  the  charac- 
teristic individuality  of  the  Promised  Land,  destined  from  the 
beginning  to  be  the  home  of  the  chosen  people." 

§  2.  Institutions  and  Enactments  for  the  Separation 
of  Isruel. 

The  arrangements  just  noticed  were  only  a  part  of  the 
system  by  which  God  separated  the  covenant  people,  and 
gave  them  a  distinct  place  among  the  nations.  They  were 
but  preliminary  or  subordinate  to  diverse  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, all  tending  to  the  same  end.  The  national  existence 
of  the  Israelites  was,  indeed,  a  primary  condition  of  the  dis- 
pensation in  which  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  so  directly 
interested.  Tlie  terms,  moreover,  in  which,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy,  God  declared  his  purpose  with  respect 
to  this  people,  and  the  relation  into  which  he  then  entered 
with  them,  clearly  indicated  the  object  of  this  arrangement, 
"  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egy]3tians,  and  how  I 
bare  you  on  eagle's  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself  Now, 
therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  cove- 
nant, then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all 
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people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.  And  ye  vshall  he  inito  me 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation,"  (Ex.  xix.  4-6). 

Alter  calling  the  people's  attention  to  the  providence  wliich 
had  hitherto  watched  over  them,  and  had  delivered  them  from 
Egypt,  God  here  declared  the  purpose  for  wliich  they  were 
thus  set  apart.  It  was  intimated  that  they  should  constitute 
unto  God  "  a  peculiar  treasure  above,"  out  of,  or  from  among 
"all  people;"  and  this  was  further  explained  V)y  their  forming 
to  him  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation."  A  king- 
dom necessarily  implies  a  king ;  and  this,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  Jehovah  himself,  who  assumes  in  his  own  person  the  rights 
and  duties  which  among  other  nations  are  committed  to 
earthly  sovereigns.  These  rights  comprise  chiefly  the  supreme 
legislation,  the  ordinances  designed  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  community,  and  also  such  as  regulated  their 
alliances  and  foreign  connexions.  The  purpose  of  this  pecu- 
liar constitution  is  further  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
subjects  of  the  theocracy — "  a  kingdom  of  priests."  There  is 
here  a  reference  to  the  mediatorial  relation  which,  as  inti- 
mated in  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  his  seed  should 
sustain  to  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  in 
the  Sinaitic  covenant  there  was  an  express  transference  to 
Israel,  in  a  national  capacity,  of  the  promises  made  to  their 
ancestor,  and  the  principles  involved  in  his  call.  The  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  still  adheres  to  this : 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  peculiar  treasure  out  of  all  nations;  but 
the  destination  of  the  covenant  in  its  universality  is  expressly 
restated  in  the  relation  of  Israel  as  the  first-born  of  Jehovah, 
as  intimated  in  the  message  which  Moses  was  directed  to 
communicate  to  Pharaoh,  (Ex.  iv.  22,)  and  which,  conjoined 
with  the  declaration,  "  for  the  whole  earth  is  mine,"  was  a 
pledge  that  the  other  nations,  as  younger  sons,  were  interested 
in  the  blessings  which  primarily  pertained  to  the  covenant 
people. 

Further,  the  kingdom  to  be  thus  erected,  it  was  stated, 
should  be  a  "  holy  nation."  The  primary  idea  of  holiness  or 
sanctification,  as  remarked  in  connexion  with  the  charac- 
teristics required  in  the  priesthood,  is  that  of  separation. 
In  its  highest  form,  it  is  a  se})aration  from  whatever  is  in 
any  way  opposed  to  God,  and  an   entire  conseo'ation  to  Him 
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and  for  His  service.  Holiness  was  indispensable  in  the  cove- 
nant people ;  to  secure  such  a  character  in  its  subjects,  was 
the  great  end  of  the  theocracy  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  covenant  conclude  with  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall 
be  to  me  a  holy  nation."  All  the  other  objects  of  the  theo- 
cratic constitution  were  subordinate  to  this.  All  its  ordi- 
nances were  directed  to  promote,  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
sanctification  of  Israel,  and  thereby  secure  the  sanctification 
of  the  world  at  large,  although  their  outward  separation  was 
the  object  primarily  aimed  at.  But  while  viewing  the  theo- 
cracy even  in  its  civil  bearing,  or  with  respect  to  the  negative 
idea  of  sanctification,  as  respected  the  community  or  their 
external  separation  from  the  world,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  no  institution  or  ordinance  was  that  the  only  object  contem- 
plated. In  other  words,  these  ordinances  had  respect  to  more 
than  civil  order ;  they  had  also  moral  and  religious  aims. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  connexion  between  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious in  the  theocratic  constitution,  that  the  civil  enactments 
were  at  the  same  time  religious,  and  the  religious  were  no 
less  possessed  of  a  civil  character  and  sanction.  The  trans- 
gression of  a  religious  command  was  an  offence  against  the 
State,  and  despite  to  a  civil  ordinance  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  as  sin. 

The  primary  design  of  the  theocracy  being  thus  the  pre- 
paration of  a  people  designed  as  a  medium  for  beneficially 
influencing  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  its  efiicacy  for 
securing  this  end  depended,  it  is  obvious,  on  various  condi- 
tions ;  such  as  Israel's  retaining  possession  of  Canaan,  their 
maintaining  a  national  existence,  and  acquiring  a  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  training.  At  present,  however,  it  is  only 
what  more  immediately  affected  their  separate  and  distinct 
place  among  the  nations  that  has  to  be  considered. 

Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy, 
there  were  various  institutions,  ordinances,  and  customs,  which 
prepared  for  its  peculiar  enactments.  Of  such,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  ordinance  forbiddiuij  the  eating  of  blood,  and 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  in  the  animal  creation — 
matters  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  dietary  regulations 
of  the  law;  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  levirate  custom 
in  mari'iage — particulars  of  great  moment ;  the  first  two  in 
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the  separation  of  Israel  at  largo,  and  the  other  in  maintaining 
the  distinction  of  families  and  tribes.  The  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  ordinance  respecting  the  use  of  blood,  will  come 
under  notice  afterwards. 

Circumcision,  the  practice  of  which  commenced  with  Abra- 
ham in  consequence  of  a  Divine  command,  was  essentially  a 
reliixious  ordinance,  and  as  such  respected  spiritual  more  than 
civil  relations;  yet  by  its  observance  being  made  imperative 
on  the  whole  covenant  people,  it  formed  a  material  line  of 
demarcation  around  them.  They  were  thus  shut  out  very 
much  from  family  alliances  with  people  who  were  not  circum- 
cised— a  circumstance  which  afforded  a  pretext  in  the  deceit- 
ful sclieme  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  towards  the  Shechemitea. 
No  doubt  the  practice  was  not  limited  to  the  Israelites. 
Ishmael  as  well  as  Isaac  was  circumcised,  as  indeed  were  all 
Abraham's  dependents.  Besides,  the  rite  prevailed  among 
other  ancient  nations  unconnected  with  the  Abrahamic  races  ; 
still,  and  notwithstanding  also  the  facility  with  which  for 
interested  purposes  strangers  adopted  it,  as  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  to  the  Israelites  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar badge  of  the  covenant,  and  as  such  distinguished  them 
from  all  others.  Judging  from  the  language  of  Jacob's  sons, 
which,  however  affected,  involved  some  truth:  "  We  cannot 
do  this  thing ;  to  give  our  sister  to  one  that  is  uncircumcised ; 
for  that  were  a  reproach  to  us,"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  4) ;  and  still 
more  from  the  feelings,  though  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
law,  with  whicli  Samson's  parents  regarded  his  proposal  to 
take  a  wife  from  among  the  Philistines,  "  Is  there  never  a 
woman  among  the  daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my 
people,  that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife  of  the  uncircumcised 
Philistines  V  (Judg.  xiv.  3) — feelings  in  which  afterwards 
originated  the  expression,  "  the  uncircumcised  and  the  un- 
clean," (Isai.  lii.  1) — and  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  were  not  limited  to  one  side,  but  must  have  been  mutually 
entertained,  this  distinguishing  rite  must,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Israelitish  history,  have  gi-eatly  contributed  to 
form  them  into  a  distinct  community,  and  so  directly  co- 
(^perated  with  the  providential  arrangements  and  intcr])ositionfl 
already  noticed. 

In  addition  to  this  external  separation  of  the  Israelitish 
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community,  there  were  also  family  and  tribal  distinctions,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  special  provision  was  made,  both  in 
providence  and  legislation.  These  distinctions  were  carried 
out  in  the  most  precise  form  ;  they  extended  even  to  the 
family  relation  and  the  individual  descent ;  so  that  the  unity 
should  be  no  mere  aggTegate  of  particles,  but  present  the  most 
definite  combination  of  parts.  The  tribal  divisions  fully  marked 
out,  with  their  respective  places  for  the  future  assigned  to 
them  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  and  subsequently  of  Moses,  were 
rendered  permanent  by  the  distinct  divisions  of  the  territorial 
possessions,  and  the  legislative  provisions  which  regulated  the 
tenure  of  property,  and  otherwise  prevented  with  the  utmost 
care  the  mixture  or  amalgamation  of  the  tribes.  These  mat- 
ters will  form  the  subject  of  examination  in  the  next  section  ; 
but  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  these  precautions  com- 
menced at  a  very  early  period,  if  to  such  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
levirate  custom,  v/hich  existed  as  early  as  the  patriarchal 
period,  and  was  adopted  into  the  Mosaic  law. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  law  itself,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
that  those  considerations  which  respected  the  separation  of  the 
covenant  people  attain  a  prominent  place.  These,  indeed, 
form  one  of  its  chief  features,  and  influence  more  or  less  all  its 
enactments.  In  particular,  the  laws  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  regulated  the  intercourse  of  individuals  and  the 
communit}^  with  foreigners,  were  entirely  of  a  restrictive 
character,  whether  they  respected  more  immediately  social  or 
civil  arrangements,  or  the  exercises  of  religion.  The  influence 
of  political  alliances,  and  even  of  private  and  individual  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  so  productive  of  change  in  the 
character  and  views  of  a  people,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  so  counteractive  of  the  purpose  which  required 
that  they  should  occupy  a  distinct  place  of  their  own  as  re- 
gards character  and  institutions,  was  repressed  by  placing  such 
intercourse  under  every  possible  restriction.  Besides  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  constitution,  which  tended  to  the  en- 
coura";ement  of  aoriculture  rather  than  of  commercial  or 
trading  tendencies,  there  were  various  injunctions  and  ordi- 
nances of  a  social,  civil,  and  religious  character,  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  aimed  at  restricting  the  Israelite  to  his 
home,  and    shutting  him  out   fi^om   foreign  communications. 
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The  whole  system  indeed,  it  may  be  shown,  operated  in  the 
same  way.  The  following  synopsis  must,  liowever,  suffice  at 
present : — 

].  Personal,  Family,  and  Social  Arra/ngements. — Of 
enactments  of  this  kind  having  a  tendency  to  dissociate  the 
covenant  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  be  noticed — 

(1.)  Such  as  prohibited  the  Israelites  from  complying  with 
foreign  customs  and  manners,  and  which  extended  even  to 
the  regulation  of  their  dress.  To  form  a  distinction  in  this 
respect  may  have  been  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  injunction 
to  wear  fringes^  of  blue  on  their  garments,  (Num.  xv.  38  ; 
Deut.  xxii.  12). 

(2.)  Every  discouragement  was  put  in  the  way  of  marriage 
with  foreigners,  and  in  certain  cases  it  was  absolutely  prohi- 
bited (Ex.  xxxiv.  1 6  ;  Deut.  vii.  3).  But  of  more  importance 
under  the  present  head  was — 

(3.)  The  law  which  regulated  the  Israelite  in  respect  to 
his  daily  food  ;  as  well  the  kind  of  food  as  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it.  In  regard  to  all  these  particulars  the  law  was  most 
express.  Of  the  animal  kingdom  a  very  large  proportion  was 
absolutely  excluded  as  unclean  and  inedible ;  even  simply 
touching  the  carcases  of  such  produced  uncleanness  (Lev.  xi.) 
which  subjected  the  Israelite  to  very  great  inconvenience. 
And  even  such  animals  as  were  permitted  to  be  eaten  required 
to  be  dressed  in  a  particular  way.  The  blood  had  to  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  flesh  (Lev.  xvii.  1 0-1 3) ;  the  use  of  the 
blood  as  an  article  of  food  in  any  form  being,  in  accordance 
also  with  an  earlier  regulation  on  the  subject,  strictly  inter- 
dicted. 

These  regulations,  especially  the  last  mentioned,  shut  out 
the  Israelites  from  all  social  communications  with  their  Gentile 
neighbours,  some  of  whom  regarded  as  luxuries  several  of  the 
articles  which  the  Israelite  must  have  liehl  in  abhoiTcnce.  In- 
deed, there  could  be  no  method  more  powerful  for  effecting  the 
object  aimed  at  than  the  restrictions  which  respected  food. 
ITiis,  as  remarked  by  an  observant  traveller,^  '•'  must  be  obvious 
to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  East,  where,  on  account 


>  Jenning's  .Jewish  Antiquities  B.  i.  ch.  10,  p.  311.     Lond.  1823. 
2  Kitto,  rictorial  Bible,  Note  ou  Lev.  xi.  2.    Loud.  1847. 
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of  the  natives  regarding  as  unclean  many  articles  of  food  and 
modes  of  prepai^ation  in  which  Europeans  indulge,  travellers 
or  residents  find  it  impossible  to  associate  intimately  with 
conscientious  Mohammedans  or  Hindoos.  Nothing  more 
effectual  could  be  devised  to  keep  one  people  distinct  from 
another.  It  causes  the  difference  between  them  to  be  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  touching,  as  it  does,  upon  so  many  points 
of  social  and  every  day  contact ;  and  it  is  therefore  far  more 
efficient  in  its  results,  as  a  rule  of  distinction,  than  any  differ- 
ence in  doctrine,  worship,  or  morals,  which  men  could  enter- 
tain." Such  was  its  operation,  that  when,  under  the  Gospel, 
the  banders  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  taken  away,  it 
needed  a  special  vision  to  show  to  the  Apostle  Peter  that  these 
restrictions  had  ceased,  before  he  could  hold  communion  with 
the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius — an  act  which  afterwards  led 
to  his  being  accused  of  going  in  to  men  uncircumcised  and 
eating  with  them  (Acts  x.,  xi.  3).  And  when,  under  the  law 
itself,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  foretold,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  their  ceasing  to  drink  blood  and  eat  abominations 
(Zech.  ix,  7). 

2.  Civil  Enactment's. — The  restrictions  on  lending  money 
for  interest  or  usury,  though  applicable  only  in  cases  where 
the  borrower  was  himself  an  Israelite,  are  so  opposed  to  mo- 
dern ideas,  especially  in  trading  and  commercial  nations,  that 
they  call  for  some  notice.  It  was,  as  already  remarked,  a 
special  object  with  the  lawgiver,  as  best  serving  the  purposes 
of  the  theocracy,  to  direct  the  natural  energies  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  discourage  trade  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  It  is  to  this  the  laws  respecting  iuterest 
or  usury  are  to  be  referred  (Lev.  xxii.  25  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20). 
And  to  the  same  purpose  those  enactments  which  required  the 
remission  of  all  debts  in  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  year  (Deut. 
XV.  2)  ;  and  particularly  those  also  which  excluded  foreigners 
from  obtaining  or  holding  heritable  property  within  the  Israel- 
itish  possessions,  by  the  stipulations  that  property  of  this  kind 
was  unalienable,  reverting  to  the  original  owners  uncondition- 
ally in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  and  was  at  all  times  subject  to 
redemption.  No  doubt  proselytes  were  permitted  and  even 
encouraged,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  to  settle  among  the 
covenant  people ;  but  the  inducements  held  out  to  strangers 
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in  geneicol  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Israelites,  were  more  of 
a  moral  than  of  a  material  nature. 

But,  if  inducements  were  given  to  the  Gentiles  to  take  up 
a  temporary  or  permanent  residence  in  Israel,  where  they  were 
admitted  to  certain  privileges,  every  obstacle,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  placed  in  the  way  of  an  Israelite's  associating  with, 
or  settling  among  strangers.  By  the  Israelite's  removal  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  country,  he  was  subjected  to  various  per- 
sonal and  civil  inconveniences  ;  but  more  particularly,  as  will 
be  shown  under  the  next  head,  his  religious  privileges  would 
be  entirely  in  abeyance.  Everything,  in  short,  of  a  civil  char- 
acter, as  the  right  of  citizenship,  the  tenure  of  lands  and  other 
an'anorements,  was  so  ordered  as  to  strengthen  those  natural 
bonds  which  connect  man  with  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
maintain  the  best  associations  of  country  and  kindred. 

3.  Religious  Restrictions.  The  enactments  already  consi- 
dered, which  limited  the  intercourse  of  the  Israelites  with  stran- 
gers, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  had  more  or  less  of  a  reli- 
gious character.  Others,  however,  there  were,  in  which  the 
religious  element  was  more  prominent,  and  which,  while  bear- 
ing perhaps  less  directly  on  this  matter,  yet  operated  more 
powerfully  in  fixing  the  Israelite  to  his  country  than  any  of 
the  ordinances  already  noticed.  Such  were  the  restrictions  of 
all  religious  rites  to  one  specific  locality. 

In  considering  the  suitableness  of  the  promised  land  for 
the  residence  of  the  peculiar  people,  it  was  observed  that  the 
theocratic  constitution  was  formally  constructed  for  that  soil  ; 
and  it  is  certain  at  least  that  the  chief  services  and  ceremonies 
therein  stipulated  could  be  legally  performed  nowhere  else. 
It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  that  constitution,  that  there 
should  be  but  one  place  of  sacrifice  and  public  worship ; 
although  the  precise  locality  might  vary  with  circumstances, 
as  its  sacredness  depended  on  the  presence  of  the  Ai-k  of  the 
Covenant,  the  symbolical  meeting-place  with  God.  Accord- 
ingly, persons  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary  were  gi-eatly 
inconvenienced  in  respect  to  religious  services,  or  it  might  be 
altogether  excluded  from  such  duties,  stated  or  occasional,  in 
which,  even  when  not  legally  requu'cd,  the  pious  Israelite 
would  delight  to  participate.  The  feelings  of  David  when, 
through  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  he  was  forced  from  Jcru- 
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salem,  evince   the  nature   of  the   deprivation   thus   endured 
(Ps.  xlii.). 

Voluntary  services,  however,  formed  only  a  minor  consi- 
deration in  the  case ;  for  the  performance  of  the  chief  acts  of 
a  theocratic  character,  particularly  such  as  related  to  reHgion, 
was  not  a  matter  simply  optional,  or  left  to  convenience  or 
personal  convictions,  but  was  regulated  by  express  statutes, 
which  fixed  the  service  and  the  precise  time,  as  well  as  the 
locality  where  alone  it  could  be  duly  discharged.  Omitting 
the  laws  which  enjoined  individuals,  in  certain  stated  cases, 
to  present  offerings  and  submit  to  purifications,  all  of  which 
required  their  personal  presence  at  the  sanctuary,  there  were 
general  enactments  which  applied  to  the  whole  community, 
and  necessitated  repeated  journeys,  and  at  short  intervals,  to 
that  locality. 

(1.)  First  in  importance,  as  respected  the  end  under  con- 
sideration, were  the  stated  feasts  and  convocations.  At  three 
of  these  all  the  males  were  required  to  appear  annually  before 
the  Lord,  at  the  place  which  he  should  choose  as  the  seat  of 
the  theocracy  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22,  23).  With  regard  to  one  of 
these  feasts — the  Passover — there  was  a  certain  indulgence 
as  to  time  in  favour  of  such  as  were  unclean,  or  on  a  journey 
on  the  particular  da}'-  specified  for  its  observance,  such  hav- 
ing it  in  their  power  to  hold  it  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
the  succeeding  month ;  but  in  other  circumstances  its  neglect 
on  the  day  appointed  involved  the  punishment  of  excision 
from  the  community  (Num.  ix.  1  0-1 8).  This  small  indulgence, 
however,  in  favour  of  persons  on  a  journey  at  the  time  of  this 
annual  celebration,  shows  most  convincingly  how  such  enact- 
ments nmst  have  interfered  with  travelling ;  and  while  rigor- 
ously enforced  and  strictly  obeyed,  must  have  precluded  emi- 
gration and  foreign  residence  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not 
altogether. 

(2.)  The  law  with  respect  to  the  purification  of  women 
after  childbirth  also  falls  to  be  noticed  here.  The  enactments 
on  this  subject  had  the  same  tendency,  and  were  in  that  re- 
spect next  in  importance  to  the  preceding  regulations.  Whether 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  son  or  a  daughter,  the  mother  was 
enjoined  to  offer  a  sacrifice  at  the  usual  place  of  worship,  (Lev. 
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xii.)  This  she  must  bring  in  poison,  and  it  is  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly obvious  how  inconvenient  on  such  occasions  resi- 
dence at  any  gi-eat  distance  from  the  sanctuaiy,  as  involving 
a  long  and  fatiguing  journe}'',  must  have  proved.  For  the 
notice  of  tliis  ordinance,  as  observed  by  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
see  Luke  ii.  22-24,  which  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
subject. 

By  these,  and  various  other  arrangements,  any  disposition 
in  the  population  to  a  migratory  life  was  effectually  checked, 
through  the  inconveniences  which  removal  to  a  distance  from 
the  theocratic  centre  Avould  entail  upon  them,  if  not  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  their  civil  and  political  rights,  as  well  as 
to  their  religious  privileges.  The  people  were  thus,  in  fact, 
bound  to  the  soil :  and  when  to  the  foregoing  arrangements 
is  added  a  notice  of  the  various  regulations  which  tended  to 
bind  the  community  together  by  all  the  appliances  of  a  social 
and  sacred  character  founded  on  equal  rights,  equitable  laws, 
and  a  common  religion,  an  important  point  will  be  reached 
from  which  to  discern  some  of  the  I'casons  which  governed 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  particular  ends  desiderated ;  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  the  separation  of  the  covenant  people  from 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  until  the  principles  planted  among 
them  could  bear  to  be  transferred  into  a  wider  field. 

§  3.  Judaism  not  of  an  ahsolutely  Exclusive  Character. 

While  thus  one  great  object  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was 
the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  world,  yet  the  dispen- 
sation in  itself  was  not  of  an  absolutely  exclusive  character,  nor 
did  it  assume  a  position  of  antagonism  to  mankind.  It  was 
certainly,  as  befitted  a  Divine  revelation  of  truth,  intolerant  of 
error  and  of  all  unauthorised  religious  rites  and  practices, 
whether  of  the  native  Israelites  or  the  strangers  settled  among 
them.  This  some  may  account  narrowness  and  bigotry,  but 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  similar  charges  may  be  brought 
against  Christianity  itself,  and  on  much  the  same  gi'ounds. 
They  are  charges,  however,  which  certainly  do  not  call  for 
vindication,   whether  as  bearing  on  the  one   system  or  the 
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other.  Tlie  allegations,  however,  of  various  heathen  writers,^ 
still  occasionally  repeated  by  ignorant  or  interested  persons, 
that  Judaism  was  hostile  to  mankind,  to  whatever  degree  they 
may  have  been  countenanced  by  the  character  or  claims  of 
some  of  the  Jews  themselves  during  the  later  periods  of  their 
national  existence,  (comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  1 5,)  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  system  itself  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
opposed  to  some  of  the  most  express  provisions  of  the  law, 
which  viewed  mankind  as  one  great  brotherhood. 

It  is  true,  in  the  communication  to  others  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar benefits,  Judaism  did  not  manifest  any  actively  aggressive 
principles.  The  law  did  not  make  it  incumbent  on  the  Israel- 
ite to  endeavour  to  extend  the  blessings  in  which  he  himself 
participated  to  his  lieathen  neighbours.  No  doubt  a  course  of 
conduct  was  inculcated  which  should  conduce  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  nations  to  the  excellency  of  the  theocratic 
laws,  (Deut.  iv.  5-8) ;  but  this  is  widely  different  from  the 
aggressive  principle  of  Christianity  embodied  in  the  parting 
commission  given  by  its  Founder  to  His  apostles  when  He 
charged  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  (Matt. 
xxviii.  19,  20).  Such  a  charge  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  subver- 
sive of  its  object.  The  subjugation  of  the  Edomites  by  the 
later  Jews,  and  their  forced  submission  to  Jewish  rites,^  though 
it  might  afford  a  precedent  to  Mahomet,  and  be  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  was  as  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mosaism  as  to  those  of  Christianity  itself 

There  were  also,  it  must  be  observed,  cases  of  special  ex- 
clusion from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,^  and  the  full  rights 
of  Israelitish  citizenship ;  and  the  grounds  of  which  were 
either  personal  or  national.  Although  the  latter  only  is  the 
subject  of  consideration,  yet  the  former  ground  of  exclusion  is 
important,  as  showing  the  principle  on  which  the  regulation 
rested.  Thus  a  person  mutilated  in  particular  members  was 
excluded,  (Deut.  xxiii.  [1]  2)  ;  the  circumstance  of  bastardy 

^Tacitus:    "  Adversus  omnes   alios  '  Ou  the  import  of  the  expression, 

hostile  odium." — Hist.  v.  5.     See  also  "  entering    into    the    congregation    of 

Jiiv.  Sat.,  xiv.  103,  ff.  the  Lord,"  see  Jenning's  Jewish  Anti- 

^  Josephus,  Autiq.,  xii.  8,   §  6  ;  xiii.  quities,  B.  i.,  ch.  3,  pp.  96,  97. 
9,  §2. 
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afforded  a  ground  of  exclusion,  even  to  the  tenth  generation, 
(ver.  8).  It  was  the  same  also  with  respect  to  an  Ammonite 
and  Moabite,  the  reason  in  their  case  being  their  hostile  dis- 
position to  Israel  during  the  wilderness  journey,  (ver.  4,  5). 
And  it  is  also  added,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor 
their  prosperity,  all  thy  days  for  ever,"  (ver.  7).  On  the 
other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  Edomites  and  the  Egyptians, 
it  is  stated  in  the  same  connexion :  "  Tliou  slialt  not  abhor 
an  Edomite  ;  for  he  is  thy  bi'other :  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 
Egyptian ;  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land.  The 
children  that  are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  in  their  third  generation,"  (ver.  8,  9). 
The  primary  ground  of  these  various  exclusions  was  Israel's 
relation  to  the  Lord,  by  which  they  became  His  congregation, 
^)'^\  '•I'i?,  "  the  congregation  of  Jehovah,"  intimating  the  con- 
secration and  sanctity  of  their  position,  the  invasion  of  which 
was  regarded  by  the  pious  with  disquietude,  (Lam.  i.  1 0). 
When,  however,  the  outward  and  the  typical  should  termi- 
nate, these  disqualifications,  it  was  expressly  declared,  should 
cease  too,  (Isa.  Ivi.  3-7). 

With  these  exceptions,  and  the  command  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Canaanites,  which  had  respect  to  another  great 
principle  of  the  Divine  administration,  the  Mosaic  law  en- 
joined the  most  liberal  policy  towards  strangers.^  It  strongly 
inculcated  the  exercise  of  kindly  feelings  towards  such,  by 
reminding  the  Israelites  that  they  themselves  had  been  stran- 
gers. "  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress  him  ; 
for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  Again,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger ;  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,"  (Ex.  xxii  21;  xxiii.  9).  More  particularly  it  was 
enjoined,  "  The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  as 
one  born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself," 
(Lev.   xix.    33,    34) — a  precept  solemnly  inculcated,  on  the 

'  Bennet :  "  From  the  first,  the  He-  most    carefully,    from     sharing    their 

brew   commonwealth   maintained   the  conquests,    all   but  their  own   nation, 

most  liberal  policy  towards  foreigners,  especially  their  late  taskmasters.     IJnt 

It  would  seem  natural  that  two  mil-  at  the  outset,  before  the  ])assagc  of  tlie 

lions  of  slaves,  bursting  at  once,  and  sea,  Moses  lays  down  the  law  on  this 

with  supernatural  demonstrations,  from  subject  in  the  language  of  comprehen- 

tlio  tyranny  of  a  race  that  held  foreign-  sive   benevolence." — Aliens   in  Israel, 

ers  in  ttbhorrence,  would  have  excluded  p.  565. 
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gi'ound  that  "God  lovetli  the  stranger,"  (Deut.  x.  18,  19). 
Moreover,  special  provision  was  made  in  various  ways  for  the 
necessities  of  the  stranger,  as  well  as  of  the  widow  and  father- 
less, as  in  the  laws  respecting  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  the 
olives,  and  the  vintage,  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19-21). 

Nor  did  the  law  confine  itself  to  a  merely  benevolent 
supervision  of  strangers,  it  also  made  provision  for  their  ad- 
mission as  proselytes  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  covenant 
people,  the  sole  condition  being  a  compliance  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  circumcision.  The  great  national  feast  of  the  Passover 
might  be  celebrated  by  the  stranger  who  had  conformed  to 
the  initiatory  rite  of  circumcision  ;  for  he  should  then  be 
deemed  in  all  respects  "as  one  born  in  the  land,"  (Ex.  xii.  48). 
No  term  of  previous  residence  or  extended  probation  was  re- 
quired ;  no  expense  or  delay  need  be  incurred  in  obtaining 
admission  to  the  fullest  rights  of  an  Israelitish  citizen,  while 
many  privileges  were  open  even  to  such  as  had  not  con- 
formed with  this  rite,  which  was  never  made  compulsory  as 
a  condition  of  residence. 

Indeed,  these  and  other  provisions  relative  to  other  than 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  intimations  made  to  the  patriarch  of  the  mediatorial  stand- 
ing of  his  seed,  and  afforded  some  foretaste  of  the  blessings 
which,  through  them,  should  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  it  deserves  particidar  notice  that  though,  as  just  stated, 
the  Moabites  were  subjected  to  special  disqualifications,  yet 
there  was  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  reception  of  individuals 
of  that  nation,  as  witnessed  in  the  case  of  Ruth,  who  was 
welcomed  as  coming  to  put  her  trust  under  the  wings  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel;  and  not  only  so,  but  though  an  afien 
by  birth,  yet  Ruth,  being  the  widow  of  an  Israelite,  could 
claim,  according  to  law  and  custom,  her  husband's  kinsman  in 
marriage  (Ruth  ii.  12;  iv.  5).  Nor  is  it  without  deep  signi- 
ficance to  observe  how  the  same  Divine  providence,  which, 
Jong  prior  to  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
was  making  preparation  for  the  seclusion  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, by  drawing  round  them  more  completely  successive  lines 
of  dcmo,rcation,  was  even,  from  its  very  commencement,  intro- 
ducing one  after  another  from  the  outfield  of  heathenism,  as 
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Rabab  and  Rutb,  to  form  distinguisbed  links  in  tbc  great  cbain 
of  blessing,  (Matt.  i.  5.) 

Not  only  was  this  tbe  case,  but  tbe  very  lines  of  circnm- 
vallation  were  again  gradually  witbdrawn  wben  tbeir  pur- 
poses bad  been  sutliciently  accomplisbed  to  permit  of  tbis  be- 
ing done  witli  safety.  Tbe  Babylonian  captivity  and  tbe  sub- 
sequent revolutions  in  tbc  Israelitisb  bistory,  predicted  by  tbe 
Lawgiver  bimself,  wbile  tbey  were  tbe  direct  consequences  of 
tbe  people's  sins  and  of  tbeir  unfaitbfulness  to  tbe  covenant, 
nevertbeless  gave  occasion  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  tbe  Divine 
purposes  and  tbe  very  ends  contemplated  in  tbe  Mosaic 
economy. 

Tbe  interruption  for  seventy  years  of  all  tbat  distinguisbed 
tbe  Levitical  system,  and  tbe  fact  tbat,  on  tbe  resumption  of 
its  services,  tbey  were  sborn  of  much  of  tbeir  original  glory, 
must  bave  awakened  serious  tbougbts  as  to  tbe  character  of 
tbe  wbole  system.  During  tbe  exile,  tbe  Israelites  were  under- 
going a  training,  but  in  quite  a  different  direction  from  that 
marked  out  for  them  at  tbeir  first  national  establishment. 
Tlien  every  incident  in  tbeir  bistory  tended  to  dissociate  them 
from  tbe  world,  while  tbe  main  provisions  of  tbeir  economy 
linked  them  to  the  very  soil  of  Palestine.  Tbe  connexion 
thus  formed  between  tbe  people  and  tbe  land  on  which,  by 
remarkable  providences,  tbey  bad  been  planted,  was  broken 
by  tbe  exile,  after  which  it  was  never  fully  restored.  Tbe 
old  associations  were  interrupted,  the  ancestral  properties  were 
in  a  gi'eat  measure  lost,  and  tbe  very  language  of  tbe  law  and 
tbe  prophets  ceased  to  be  tbe  living  tongue  of  Canaan.  Tbe 
pursuits  of  commerce  gradually  supplanted  those  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  in  consequence,  tbe  Jews  were  largely  dispersed 
among  tbe  tratUng  communities  of  the  ancient  world,  either 
occasionally  visiting  or  permanently  settled  at  tbe  great  marts 
of  nations,  still,  however,  retainmg  tbat  distinct  and  detached 
place,  socially  and  morally,  into  which  tbey  bad  been  brought 
by  tbeir  old  constitution  and  training. 

It  is  important  to  notice  bow,  wben  the  character  of  the 
people  was  sufficiently  formed  to  admit  of  tbeir  dispei'sion  in 
tbe  world,  even  tbe  older  walls  of '^separation  were,  one  after 
another,  removed.  Not  tbe  least  was  tbe  disuse  of  tbe 
Hebrew  language,  which,  tbou<T:h  a  branch  of  tbe  fjTeat  She- 
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mitic  stem,  had  entirely  a  local  character,  corresponding  to  the 
system  which  it  propounded,  and  the  acquaintance  formed  by 
tlie  Jews  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, with  the  Greek  tongue  in  particular,  and  which  led  to 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  which 
marked,  an  epoch  in  that  providence  which  watched  over  the 
progress  and  the  diffusion  of  divine  revelation,  and  prepared 
tlie  way  so  largely  for  the  preaching  of  the  GospeP — a  system 
as  diffusive  and  aggressive  as  Judaism  was  the  reverse.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  new  system  was  fully  inaugurated, 
that  its  diffusive  character  was  fully  apparent.  Until  Judaism 
had  completed  its  course,  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  must  conform  to  the  original  order;  their  message 
must  be  directed  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel :  the 
apostles  were  forbidden  by  their  Master  to  go  to  the  Gentiles, 
or  even  to  enter  any  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  nevertheless,  as 
in  the  Mosaic  law  itself,  such  were  even  then  welcomed  when- 
ever they  made  the  smallest  advances  in  the  way,  and  it  de- 
serves notice  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  perse- 
vering application  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  is  that  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Mark  vii.  2-6 ; 
Matt.  XV.  22) — a  representative  of  the  very  Canaanitish 
nations  doomed  long  before  by  the  law  to  destruction. 


Sect.  II.  The  Conservation  of  Israel  for  the  Purposes 
OF  their  Calling. 

Craig,  Theocracy,  or  the  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Polity  adapted  to 
all  Nations  and  Times,  pp.  191-293.  Edin.  1848. — Wines,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  pp.  393-574.  Philadelp.  1859. — 
Blaikie,  Old  Testament  Light  on  our  Social  Proldems  :  Essays  by  Ministers 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  39-73.    Edin.  1858. 

The  purposes  contemplated  in  the  calling  of  Israel  required 
not  merely  that  they  should  be  separated  for  a  time  from  the 
nations,  but  that  they  shoXild  be  so  moulded  as  to  preserve  a 

'  B.  F.  Westcott :    "  Outwardly  and  the  clearest  providential   preparation 

inwardly,  by  its  effects   both  on  the  for    the    spread    of    Christianity." — 

Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  Art.  Dispereicn, 

the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  i.  441. 
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distinct  place,  even  when  dispersed  abroad  in  the  world  which 
they  were  destined  to  bless.  The  attaining  of  such  a  charac- 
ter could  only  be  through  a  process  which  evidently  demanded 
time,  were  it  only  to  secure  a  sufficient  cohesion  among  the 
individual  particles  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  inextricably 
minoied  with  the  mass  of  heathenism.  This  condition  of  the 
system  was  regarded  from  the  very  fii-st.  The  future  set  be- 
fore the  Israelite  was  one  very  remote.  Abraham  was  expressly 
told  that  four  hundred  yeai"s  must  intervene  before  the  pro- 
mises should  be  so  far  realized  as  to  put  his  seed  even  into 
possession  of  their  land.  To  Jacob  the  fortunes  of  the  tribes 
appeared  connected  with  "  the  end  of  the  days."  And  Balaam, 
too,  contemplated  the  advent  of  the  great  King  of  Israel  as  a 
remote  event ;  while  Moses  himself  made  distinct  mention  of 
the  various  and  long-continued  revolutions  in  his  nation's  his- 
tory (Lev.  xxvi.),  the  consummation  of  which  should  reach  to 
"the  end  of  the  days,"  (Deut.  xxxi.  29).  With  this  fully 
agree  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself,  which  show  that 
the  state  of  separation,  to  secure  which  it  had  inuuediate  re- 
spect, was  to  be  of  some  continuance,  and  during  which  law 
and  order  were  necessary  not  merely  for  the  higlier  tiaining 
contemplated,  but  also  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
community. 

Until  the  principles  committed  to  Ismel  attained  to  suffi- 
cient maturity,  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  should  be 
secluded  from  the  strifes  and  commotions,  and  other  hurtful 
influences  of  the  w^orld  without,  as  the  idolatries  and  other 
vicious  practices  of  heathenism,  to  some  of  which  throughout 
their  early  history  they  had  manifested  strong  predilections. 
For  attaining  this  end,  nothing  could  so  much  conduce  as  the 
peculiar  constitution  and  polity  under  which  it  plensed  God 
to  place  His  covenant  people  in  conjunction  with  the  remark- 
able physical  characteristics  of  the  land  provided  for  them. 
The  constitution  itself  was  complex  and  peculiar,  but  it  was 
so  owing  to  the  special  purposes  which  its  Divine  Author  con- 
templated, and  which,  as  the  whole  subsequent  history  shows, 
have  been  fully  attained.  While  training  Israel  to  a  direct 
])articipation  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  God  was  also 
training  them  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations  ;  and  notwith- 
standing that,  through  carnality  and  obstinacy,  they  showed 
VOL  IL  U 
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at  various  times  how  little  they  esteemed  the  covenant  bless- 
ings, God's  purposes  have  in  nowise  failed  (Rom.  xi.)  If  they 
have  been  partially  broken  off  and  rejected,  those  who  were 
viewed  as  aliens,  and  indeed  as  ovitcasts  in  Israel,  have,  through 
the  blessing  of  Abraham,  been  received  into  the  covenant 
of  God. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  regard- 
ing some  of  the  principles,  or  the  practical  working,  in  parti- 
cular aspects,  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  its  general  tendency  was,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
highly  beneficial.  The  national  prosperity  promised  as  a  divine 
blessing  attendant  on  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
actually  enjoyed  to  a  gTeat  extent  at  some  periods  of  the 
Israelitish  histoiy,  was  not  a  mere  arbitrary  bestowal,  but  a 
consequence  of  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  law  for 
securing  that  end ;  and  so  also  with  regard  to  the  miseries 
which  resulted  from  disobedience.  The  natural  effects  of  a 
wise  and  equitable  system  of  jurisprudence  were  indeed  never 
more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  Israelitish  community. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  rendered  to  its  precepts,  the  Mosaic  legislation  was 
instrumental  in  consolidating  the  national  life  and  character,  to 
a  degree  never  attained  by  any  other  system.  The  very  posi- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  world  at  this  day  is  u'refragable  evi- 
dence of  its  efficacy  in  this  respect.  The  principles  and  enact- 
ments by  which  such  a  result,  distinctly  recognised  and  provided 
for  in  the  law  itself,  has  been  produced,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  system  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

§  1.  Principles  in  the  Israelitish  Polity  productive  of  Unity. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  a  national  constitution  and 
polity,  it  must  be  viewed  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  connexion 
with  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  effect  both  relative  and 
absolute,  as  a  provisional  or  more  permanent  institution,  and 
also  with  the  character,  habits,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
people  subjected  to  its  operation.  These  conditions  require  to 
be  particularly  attended  to  in  estimating  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
The  primary  object  of  that  system  was  to  consolidate  and  train 
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to  habits  of  government,  a  community,  numerous  indeed,  but 
of  recent  growth,  and  which,  instead  of  enjoying  the  rights 
and  blessings  of  freedom,  had  been  long  subjected  to  the  worst 
influences  of  a  most  crushing  servitude,  until  suddenly  restored 
to  hberty,  not  by  any  efforts  of  their  own,  but  by  an  external  in- 
terposition. While,  however,  as  necessary  in  any  well  arranged 
scheme,  the  Mosaic  laws  were  immediately  intended  for  the  con- 
dition of  thinofs  existins:  at  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  the 
necessities  of  individuals  and  of  the  state,  it  will  appear  that, 
in  no  case,  even  when  a  civil  character  predominated,  were  they 
strictly  limited  to  a  social  or  political  aim,  but  embraced  moral 
and  spiritual  objects.  Some  of  the  enactments  exhibit  this 
more  clearly  than  others,  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  had  respect 
to  moral  no  less  than  civil  relations.  However  diversified  in 
form  and  character,  all  the  parts  of  the  system  constituted  one 
connected  whole  ;  having  one  basis — the  covenant  into  which 
God  entered  with  his  people,  and  one  object,  the  furtherance 
of  the  terms  of  that  covenant,  first  in  their  outward  or  formal, 
and  next  in  theii*  more  essential  aspects  and  relations. 

Everything  indicated  a  unity  in  the  system ;  and  in 
nothing  was  this  characteristic  more  fully  exliibited  than  in 
those  ari'angements  which  variously  co-operated  to  promote 
the  unity  of  its  subjects.  The  whole  economy  possessed  a 
strongly  conservating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  humanizing 
character. 

This  appears  first  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
itself.  The  legislative  functions  being  in  a  theocratic  consti- 
tution a  Divine  prerogative,  prevented  all  organic  changes, 
and  so  secured  a  permanency  in  the  various  institutions  other- 
wise unattainable.  Within  certain  limits,  indeed,  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  form  of  government  was  allowable  (Deut.  xvii.  1  4, 
15),  but  only  so  far  as  it  did  not  encroach  on  the  character 
or  foundation  of  the  government  itself.  This  permitted  a  cer- 
tain adaptation  to  changes  incident  to  every  human  society, 
without  conti'avening  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  and  its 
purposes,  which  required  the  highest  stability  of  rule.  With 
respect  also  to  the  form  of  the  executive  institutions,  there  is 
nothing  specific  in  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  there  was  thus  a 
discretionary  power  in  matters  which  did  not  fundamentally 
affect  the  State,  but  wliich  must  necessarily  harmonise  with  its 
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natural  growth,  so  as  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  community.  Still,  provision  was  made  for  en- 
trusting the  executive  functions  to  proper  officers,  and  strict 
charges  were  given  them  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  Judi- 
cial functionaries  were  also  appointed  (Deut.  xvi.  1 8),  and  it 
deserves  notice  that  no  punishment  could  be  awarded  without 
previous  judicial  investigation,  and  a  conviction  arrived  at 
only  on  sufficient  evidence.  And  further,  the  punishment  due 
to  any  particular  offence  was  prescribed  in  the  law,  and  was 
not  left  to  the  arbitrary  determination  of  the  judge. 

Thus,  every  precaution  was  taken  constitutionally  to 
maintain  established  order,  and  to  ensure  a*  consistent  and 
equitable  administration  of  justice.  This  itself  was  a  most 
potent  principle  in  securing  respect  for  the  law,  and  so  pro- 
motive of  its  objects.  But  it  was  the  character  of  the  law 
itself,  as  affecting  person  and  property,  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  management  of  national  affairs,  that  formed  the  gi'eat 
bond  of  Israelitish  society.  How  largely  the  constitution  was 
charged  with  conservating  elements  will  be  conspicuous  from 
the  care  with  which  it  watched  over  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, and  whatever  else  concerned  the  well-being  of  society. 

1.  The  safeguards  to  hfe,  liberty,  and  property  were  of 
the  most  ample  kind. 

(1.)  Murder  was  a  capital  offence,  and  admitted  of  no 
commutation  of  punishment  (Num.  xxxv.  31).  This  law  was 
older  than  the  Mosaic  economy  (Gen.  ix.  G),  but  here  it  was 
sanctioned  anew,  and  its  execution  made  incumbent  on  the 
proper  authorities.  In  cases  where  the  murderer  was  un- 
known, expiation  must  be  made  for  the  crime  by  the  elders  or 
public  representatives  of  the  city  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9) — a  proceeding  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  salutary  horror  against  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes. 
Even  homicide  by  the  merest  inadvertence  was  made  cul- 
pable, and  subjected  the  party  to  a  kind  of  exile  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  city  of  refuge  specially  provided  for  such  cases 
(Num.  xxxv.  25.)  To  the  same  end  were  the  severe  enact- 
ments with  respect  to  deeds  of  violence  resulting  in  injury  to 
the  person.      (Lev.  xxiv.  1 9). 

(2.)  Again,  as  regarded  personal  liberty,  no  Israelite  could 
be  reduced  to  or  detained  in  slavery,  and  sevei:e  punishment 
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was  awarded  to  any  one  found  stealing  a  Hebrew  in  order  to 
sell  him  to  a  foreigner  (Lev.  xxv.  42;  Dent.  xxiv.  7).  Indi- 
viduals reduced  to  poverty  might  part  with  their  own  liberty, 
or  that  of  their  children,  and  the  debtor  unable  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  or  the  thief  who  could  not  make  restitution  as  re- 
quired by  the  law,  might  be  sold,  in  order  to  satisfy  those  legal 
obligations,  but  the  right  thus  acquired  by  the  buyer  did  not 
extend  to  their  persons,  but  only  to  their  services,  and  that 
for  a  terminable  period  (Lev.  xxv.  39;  Ex.  xxi.  7;  2  Kings 
iv.  1 ;  Ex.  xxii.  3). 

(3.)  The  rights  of  property,  too,  were  exceedingly  definite, 
and  any  violation  of  them  was  severely  punishable  (Ex.  xxii. 
1-14),  and  even  when  the  injury  was  accidental,  restitution 
or  recompense  must  be  made.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  element  of  property  was  an  interest  in  the  soil,  in 
which  every  citizen  pai-ticipated  by  an  indefeasible  title, 
afforded  the  highest  inducements  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  To  this,  however,  and 
the  complementary  provisions,  which,  by  making  overgrown 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty  equally  impossible,  removed  the 
great  sources  of  ambition  and  revolutionary  schemes,  further 
reference  will  presently  be  made. 

2.  The  laws  regulating  domestic  relations  were  also  of  a 
character  to  contribute  largely  to  order  and  stability. 

(].)  Mariiage  being  the  foundation  of  all  domestic  rela- 
tions (Gen.  ii.  24),  the  Hebrew  law  manifested  great  anxiety 
regarding  it.  It  solemnly  forbade  all  promiscuous  intercourse, 
and  enjoined  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman.  Tliis 
union  was  indissoluble,  except  in  the  case  of  adultery.  Divorce 
for  other  causes  was  not  enjoined,  but  was  merely  suffered, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  the  people's  hearts  (Matt.  xix.  8) ; 
while  some  check  on  such  proceedings,  whether  originating  in 
the  impetuosity  of  passion,  or  want  of  due  reflection,  was  sup- 
plied by  a  provision  of  the  law,  which  made  it  necessary  to  write 
out  a  deed  of  separation  (Deut.  xxiv.  1 ) ;  and  in  the  ftict  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  in-evocable,  at  least  no  reunion  was  allowed, 
if  the  divorced  wife  had  in  the  interval  been  married  to  an- 
other husband,  though  afterwards  separated  from  him  (Deut. 
xxiv.  4).  Another  restriction,  in  this  respect,  was  that  a 
priest  could   not  marry  a  woman  that   had   been    divorced 
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(Lev.  xxi.  7).  This  enactment  would  foster  a  right  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  branding  divorce  as  an  im- 
propriety which  produced  such  a  disqualification  in  its 
subjects. 

Polygamy  also  had  no  legal  sanction ;  it  was  simply  tole- 
rated, and  on  the  same  ground  as  the  practice  of  divorce.  It 
was,  moreover,  accompanied  with  every  kind  of  discourage- 
ment. In  some  cases,  as  taking  two  sisters  to  wife  simulta- 
neously, there  was  an  express  prohibition,  (Lev.  xviii.  1 8,) 
and  the  high  priest  was  expressly  restricted  to  one  wife,  (Lev. 
xxi.  13).  Another  check  to  polygamy  was  the  prohibition 
of  favouritism  in  disposing  of  the  inheritance  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  first-born  whose  mother  might  not  be  the  favourite 
wife,  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17). 

(2.)  The  parental  authority,  so  important  an  element  in 
right  government,  was  particularly  recognised.  The  autho- 
rity of  a  father  was  of  the  highest  kind  ;  and  the  severest 
punishments  were  allotted  to  disobedient  children,  (Deut. 
xxi.  21). 

3.  The  laws  affecting  masters  and  servants  had  an  equally 
beneficial  tendency. 

It  was  required  that  the  hired  servant  or  day-labourer 
should  be  paid  his  wages  in  the  evening,  (Lev.  xix,  1  3,)  and 
that  the  Israelitish  bought  servant  should  be  liberated  on  the 
return  of  the  sabbatical  year,  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Lev.  xxv.  39-43 
Deut.  XV.  12-18);  except  in  the  case  where  the  servant  pub- 
licly intimated  before  the  proper  authorities  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue permanently  with  his  master,  (Ex.  xxi.  5 ,  G).  In  all  cases 
the  master  was  enjoined  to  treat  his  servants  with  kindness  and 
consideration,  (Lev.  xxv.  43).  Injuries  by  the  master  to  the 
person  of  the  servant,  or  even  foreign  slave,  entitled  such  to 
manumission,  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  And  in  every  instance  when 
the  servant  left  his  master's  house,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
legal  period  of  ser^dce,  he  must  not  be  dismissed  empty, 
but  be  liberally  supplied  from  his  master's  goods,  (Deut. 
XV.  1 2-1  5). 

Tliere  was,  indeed,  no  condition  of  life  or  relation  to  which 
the  law  did  not  extend  its  friendly  regard.  Its  spirit  breathed 
universal  love  and  benevolence,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
perverted  anti- socialism  of  later  Judaism.     The  love  of  neigh- 
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bonrs  was  specially  enjoined,  (Lev.  xix.  17,  18);  and  not 
merely  fellow-countrymen,  but  strangers  and  even  enemies, 
were  to  be  regarded  with  affection,  (Deut.  x.  17-19  ;  xxiii.  7). 
It  was  incumbent  to  render  to  such  eveiy  act  of  kindness  ; 
and  even  their  cattle  must  be  considerately  treated,  (Ex.  xxiii. 
4,  5).  Such,  indeed,  was  the  comprehensive  sympathy  of  the 
Hebrew  law,  that  it  did  not  overlook  the  brute  creation,  which 
was  expressly  specified  as  objects  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with. 
The  ox  and  the  ass  were  not  to  be  yoked  together  in  the 
[)lougli — ill- matched  in  size  and  strength,  (Deut.  xxii.  1 0) ;  nor 
must  the  ox  be  muzzled  when  treading  out  the  corn,  (Deut. 
xxiv.  4).  The  young  and  its  dam  were  not  to  be  killed  the 
same  day,  (Lev.  xxii.  28).  Even  the  bird  in  the  nest,  sitting 
on  her  eggs  or  on  her  young,  must  be  allowed  to  escape  when. 
these  were  taken,  (Deut.  xxii.  G). 

4.  There  were  various  other  principles  and  aiTangements 
of  the  JMosaic  system  which  no  less  tended  to  bind  together 
the  several  members  of  the  community,  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Some  of  these  were  of 
a  civil,  and  others  of  a  rehgious  character. 

Among  the  former,  notice  may  be  taken  of  certain  circum- 
stances which  show  that  it  was  a  principal  aim  of  the  law- 
giver to  discourage  aggressive  or  foreign  warfare.  Thus  no 
provision  was  made  for  a  standing  a-rmy.  The  citizens  were 
the  only  soldiery  recognised  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and 
having  other  avocations,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which 
must  be  duly  attended  to  in  their  seasons,  they  would  not  be 
readily  disposed  to  undertake  military  service,  further  than 
was  required  for  purposes  of  defence  or  other  special  exigen- 
cies. The  use  of  cavalry  was  strictly  prohibited,  (Deut.  xvii. 
1 6).  Among  nations  which  aimed  at  conquest,  horses,  whether 
mounted  or  in  chariots,  always  constituted  a  chief  force.  The 
prohibition  of  such  by  Moses  shows  thr^t  he  designed  the  culti- 
vation of  peace  among  his  people,  rather  than  military  pur- 
suits. A  more  specific  reason,  however,  may  be  discerned  in 
this  enactment :  "  In  all  ancient  nations,  where  cavalry  was 
employed,  the  horsemen,  being  necessarily  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  became  also  the  more  powerful.  The 
system  threw  the  chief  political  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
rich  citizens,  who  could  aiFord  to  mount  and  bring  into  the 
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one  God,  one  sanctuary,  one  altar — was  the  great  bond  of 
union  which  so  remarkably  resulted  in  a  nationality  to  which 
there  has  been  nothing  similar  in  the  history  of  man. 

Even  as  regards  minor  points,  the  Mosaic  laws  were  fitted 
to  cherish  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  general  equality 
produced  among  the  community  favoured  a  manly  and  inde- 
pendent bearing ;  while  the  impartiality  required  of  judges 
and  magistrates  gave  confidence  to  the  innocent  and  oppressed  ; 
and,  again,  the  punishments  awarded  to  the  guilty  discounte- 
nanced all  unnecessary  cruelty.  Torture  to  extract  a  confes- 
sion was  never  resorted  to,  perjury  in  witness-bearing  was 
subjected  to  the  highest  penalties  (Deut.xix.  1 6-20) — informers 
were  discountenanced  (Lev.  xix.  16),  and  the  most  indubitable 
evidence  was  required  before  conviction.  No  degrading  pun- 
ishment was  permitted  in  any  circumstances  (Deut.  xxv.  2,  3) ; 
and  even  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors  must  not  be  unneces- 
sarily or  too  long  exposed  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  In  short,  every- 
thing was  so  ordered  as  to  maintain  personal  respect,  one  of 
the  strongest  restraints  to  crime  and  disorder,  and,  accordingly, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  safeguards  of  the  State. 

§  2.   Compensatory  Principles  of  the  Laiu. 

The  best  governmental  system  is  liable  to  disorder.  The 
slightest  variations,  if  not  met  by  a  counterpoise,  will  in  time 
so  accumulate  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  working  of 
the  scheme,  if  not  to  suspend  its  action  altogether.  When  a 
nation  has  so  far  outgrown  the  original  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution and  polity,  that  ordinances  and  arrangements  which 
originally  had  a  beneficial  tendency,  cease  to  be  operative,  if, 
in  the  altered  circumstances,  they  have  not  even  assumed  a 
totally  different  character,  a  natural  check  of  its  development 
is  the  immediate  consequence,  and  this  leads  to  decay  and  dis- 
organization. Hence,  in  every  well  conducted  government, 
the  acknowledged  necessity  of  continually  adapting  the  legis- 
lation to  the  exigencies  which  successively  emerge,  by  the 
abrogation  of  old  statutes,  or  their  replacement  by  new  provi- 
sions. To  a  certain  extent  the  Israelitish  constitution  admitted 
of  an  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances  ;  but  all  organic 
changes  were  absolutely  prohibited,  as  incompatible  with  the 
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character  and  still  more  with  the  purposes  of  the  theocracy. 
But,  indeed,  the  constant  emendations  incident  in  all  human 
legislation  were  not  only  inadmissible,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  unnecessary  in  this  case,  owing  to  those  compensatory 
principles  originally  ingrafted  on  the  law  itself,  which  checked 
the  evils  and  irregularities  that  must  otherwise  have  ensued, 
especially  under  so  rigid  and  complex  a  system. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions,  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  the  stability  of  the  State,  was 
the  statutes  regvdating  the  tenure  of  landed  property,  which 
constituted  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  next  to 
the  theocracy  itself,  and  most  materially  affected  all  their  more 
special  relations  as  an  agricultural  community. 

The  land  which  God  bestowed  upon  his  people,  and  which 
they  held  directly  from  Himself,  was  by  express  directions  to 
be  divided  into  tribal  allotments,  which  were  to  be  subdivided 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  families  in  the  respective 
tribes, — the  tribe  of  Levi  being  excluded  from  this  arrange- 
ment, having  been  otherwise  provided  for,  (Lev.  xxv.  23.) 
The  whole  landed  property  of  the  country  was  thus  portioned 
among  all  the  citizens  ;  and  in  a  country  so  productive  as 
Palestine,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  extent  of  the 
original  holdings,  they  must  have  at  least  jnelded  a  comfort- 
able maintenance,  even  when  they  had,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, undergone  various  subdivisions.  The  permanency  of 
the  original  division,  so  essential  to  the  distinction  of  tribes 
and  famihes,  and  other  interests  involved  in  the  special  objects 
of  the  IsraeUtish  constitution,  was,  by  various  enactments, 
secured  from  the  changes  to  which  all  such  arrangements  are 
xposed  in  the  reverses  of  fortune,  the  failure  of  heirs  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  original  properties  could,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
alienated  from  the  family.  They  might  be  temporarily  mort- 
gaged, but  in  no  instance  for  a  period  exceeding  fifty  years  ; 
for,  on  the  return  of  the  jubilee,  the  whole  property  reverted, 
free  of  encumbrance,  to  the  original  owner  or  his  representa- 
tive ;  wliile  it  was  subject  to  redemption  at  any  time,  (Lev. 
xxv.  J  0-24).  This  arrangement  was  productive  of  many  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  social  system.  It  not  only  pre- 
served the  agricultural  character  of  the  nation  ;  it  also  effec- 
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tually  precluded  that  accumulation  of  property  in  tlie  hands  of 
a  few  individuals  resulting  from  the  dispossession  of  the  many, 
and  the  sure  tendency  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the 
condition  of  sei-fs  and  vassals. 

Subservient  also  to  the  object  contemplated  by  the  law  of 
tenure,  and  especially  designed  for  maintaining  distinct  the 
several  tribal  possessions,  was  the  enactment  with  respect  to 
the  marriage  of  heiresses.  Such  were  allowed  to  marry  only 
within  their  own  tribes,  this  restriction  having  for  its  object 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  property  from  one  tribe  to  an- 
other (Num.  xxvii.  1-9;  xxxvi.  1-11;  comp.  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
22). 

Wliile  these  arrangements,  however,  prevented  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  original  possessions,  either  from  the  tribe  or  family, 
they  would,  it  might  be  feared,  be  productive,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  hurtful  consequences,  especially  through  the  opei'a- 
tion  of  the  law  of  succession.  This  required  that  on  the  death 
of  the  father  the  property  should  be  divided  among  his  sons. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  would  be  an  endless  and  so 
a  ruinous  subdivision  of  the  soil,  which  could  no  longer  afford 
maintenance  to  its  now  impoverished  proprietors.  For  this, 
however,  there  was  some  check  in  the  law  of  succession  itself, 
in  the  provision  that  the  first-born  should  have  a  double  share 
of  all  the  property  (Deut.  xxi.  1 7).  And,  though  there  be  no 
express  stipulation  on  the  subject  in  the  law,  it  would  seem 
that  the  first-born  was  permitted  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
landed  property  by  paying  to  the  other  heirs  the  value  of  their 
shares;  or  that  the  father  himself,  in  his  lifetime,  might,  on 
the  desire  of  any  of  the  younger  sons,  pay  them  their  respec- 
tive portions  (Luke  xv.  12,  31).  Another  compensation  was, 
that,  on  tlie  failure  of  direct  heirs,  or  on  marriage  with  an 
heiress,  two  or  more  properties  would  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  single  family.  A  process  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  continually  going  on,  and  so  counteracting  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  subdivisions. 

But  the  subdivision  itself  would  for  a  long  time  be  highly 
beneficial.  It  would  conduce  to  energy  and  activity  in  reduc- 
ing to  cultivation  the  whole  available  soil,  and  drawing  out 
all  its  resources.  This,  indeed,  is  no  mere  supposition;  it  is  a 
fact  attested  by  the  appearances  still  presented  in  Palestine, 
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affording  evidence  of  its  once  high  cultivation,  which  provided 
support  for  a  numerous  and  tluiving  ])o])ulation.  This  fact 
serves  better  than  any  theory,  as  a  test  of  the  working  of  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Equally  important  with  the  arrangement  which  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  property,  was  that  which  precluded  the 
accumulation  of  debt.  The  incurring  of  unnecessary  debt 
would  be  gTcatly  restricted  by  the  fact  that  tlie  lender  of 
money  had  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  part  with  it:  he 
could  not  extort  an  exorbitant  usury,  or  even  a  moderate 
interest  from  a  needy  or  spendthrift  borrower,  and  there  was 
also  the  consideration  that,  unless  he  recovered  payment  within 
six  years,  the  seventh  would  see  him  deprived  even  of  the 
principal  (Deut.  xv.  1 2).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a 
restorative  was  this  septennial  extinction  of  all  personal  debt 
to  the  poor  and  honest  Israelite,  who,  through  adverse  fortune 
or  other  unforeseen  cause,  was  brought  into  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances from  which  no  industry  or  economy  could  extri- 
cate him.  By  this  provision,  however,  he  was  once  more  a 
free  man,  and  able  to  begin  the  world  anew. 

This  arrangement,  which,  while  it  extricated  from  a  trying 
and  sometimes  otherwise  hopeless  position  many  members  of 
the  community,  acted  no  less  as  a  preventive  to  their  entering 
on  a  course  which,  in  general,  ultimately  leads  to  such  results.  It 
was  a  gi'eat  preventive  of  pauperism.  Still,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  providence,  there  will  be  cases  of 
poverty,  notwithstanding  all  the  remedies  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  social  system;  the  next  object  of  the  law  was  to  relieve 
such,  and  in  a  way  the  least  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
cipients (Deut.  XV.  7-11).  In  nothing,  as  already  remarked, 
was  the  law  more  distinguished  than  in  its  regard  to  an  indi- 
vidual's self-respect.  Positive  provisions  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor  were  made  by  the  assignation  to  them  of  the  gleanings 
of  the  harvests,  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  oliveyards  (Lev.  xix. 
9,  10;  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19-21);  a  right  to  eat  on  the 
spot  of  the  gi-apes  in  the  vineyard  and  of  the  corn  in  the 
fields  (Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25);  a  share  with  their  brethren  in  the 
pro\asions  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  9-1 1 ) ;  and  a 
participation  with  the  Levites  in  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce 
of  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv  22-29;  xxvi.  12). 
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Connected  with  those  principles  of  the  constitution,  by 
which,  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  original  owner  resumed 
possession  of  his  mortgaged  inheritance,  and  by  which,  on  the 
septennial  year,  the  debtor  was  released  from  his  obligations, 
was  that  which  secured  personal  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land,  and  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The  great  statute  to  this 
effect  was :  "  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof: 
it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man 
unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
family,"  (Lev.  xxv.  10).  This  ensured  liberty  in  its  most 
comprehensive  aspect.  The  regulation  respecting  the  sabbati- 
cal year  procured  liberty  to  the  Hebrew  bond-servant ;  but 
the  Jubilee  had  respect  to  all  classes  and  conditions  without 
distinction  ;  every  one  held  in  servitude  was  an  object  of  its 
regard,^  Both  in  this  particular,  and  in  matters  of  property, 
the  Jubilee  was  the  great  restorative  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
social  system. 

These,  and  other  minor  regulations  of  a  similar  tendency, 
were  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  innnediate  objects  at 
which,  as  already  stated,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  aimed.  From 
the  want  of  some  compensating  principle  in  connexion  with 
their  Ao-rarian  laws,  Greece  and  Rome,  which  adopted  the 
scheme  of  an  equal  division  of  land  among  their  citizens,  were 
exposed  to  fluctuations  and  inequalities  of  property,  the  effect 
of  which  was  perpetual  contests  between  rich  and  poor,  which 
finally  led  to  the  overthrow  of  these  states.  Indeed,  any 
division  of  property,  however  just  and  equitable,  would  be 
speedily  subverted  by  power  and  cupidity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  weakness  or  indiscretion  on  the  other,  unless  fenced  round 
by  some  principle  which  acted  alike  as  a  check  and  a  remedy, 
and  the  application  of  which  depended  on  universal  and  strictly 
defined  rules.  Among  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  others,  there 
were  those  who,  in  their  covetousness,  would  "join  house  to 
house,  and  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,"  (Isa.  v.  8). 
Here,  however,  was  an  effectual  bar  to  such  injurious  aggran- 

»  Cheever,  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testament  against  Slavery ;  Biblioth.  Sac, 
xiii.  378. 
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disement,  but  without  interposing  any  obstacle  to  tlie  enlaro-e- 
ment  of  the  original  patrimony  by  the  application  of  skill  and 
capital,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites.  The  arrangement 
with  respect  to  succession,  moreover,  was  an  admirable  mean 
between  the  evils  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  those 
arising  from  a  continued  subdivision  of  the  soil.  But  if  these 
regulations  respecting  property  were  the  foundation  and  a 
chief  stay  of  the  social  sj^stem,  those  M'hich  so  carefully  watched 
over  the  liberty  of  the  subject  constituted  its  crown.  If  the 
one  prevented  the  formation  of  a  class  of  paupers,  the  other 
no  less  effectually  excluded  a  system  of  hereditary  slavery, 
which  is  fitted,  more  than  anything  else,  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  free  population,  and  subvert  the  best  institutions 
of  the  State. 

§  3.  Certain  Provisions  of  the  Ltnv  Halle  to  Misconception. 

Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  charges  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  intolerance  pi'efeiTcd  against  the  Mosaic  law  ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  have  no  reality,  but  rest 
entirely  on  a  misconception.  The  charges  in  question  are,  in 
the  first  place,  highly  exaggerated ;  and  next,  so  far  as  they 
have  any  foundation  in  fact,  they  formed  a  necessary  part  of 
the  system.  It  has  also,  in  respect  to  its  judicial  and  criminal 
enactments,  been  denounced  as  severe  and  Draconian.^  But 
allowing — which,  however,  is  far  from  the  truth — that  such 
epithets  are  applicable,  before  they  can  in  anywise  discredit 
the  law,  the  objector  must  first  prove  that  such  characteristics 
were  unnecessary  in  the  circumstances,  and  that  measures  of 
a  much  milder  character  would  equally  or  more  readily  ac- 
complish the  desired  end. 

It  is  the  same,  also,  with  regard  to  the  objections  of  an 
opposite  character,  that  in  many  particulars  the  law  was  too 
tolerant  to  the  prejudices  and  practices  of  the  people ;  and 
that  it  allowed,  if  it  did  not  sanction,  things  on  which  Divine 
revelation  might  be  expected  to  pronounce  a  decisive  condem- 
nation.     Now,  with  respect  to  this,  it  should  be  observed,  that 


'  In  answer  to  this,  see  Field,  Humane  Features  of  the  Hebrew  Law:  Bib- 
lioth.  Sac,  X.  340-366. 
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a  wise  legislator  considers  what  have  been  the  past  habits  of 
the  people,  what  they  will  bear,  and  to  what  they  can  be 
trained.  What  to  an  ordinary  moralist  might  seem  a  perfect 
policy,  would  to  a  Divine  mind  appear  the  reverse,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  defeat  its  object,  and  would,  besides, 
diminish  the  sense  of  obligation.  Even  Rousseau  admitted 
the  force  of  these  considerations,  and  that  the  excellence  of 
any  particular  legislation  does  not  always  consist  in  its  being 
the  best  in  itself,  but  the  most  suitable  for  the  state  for  which 
it  was  framed.  More  particularly,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  law,  in  almost  every  instance  to 
which  exceptions  are  taken,  that  a  judgment  is  actually  pro- 
nounced, if  not  directly  and  in  the  law  itself,  yet  somewhere 
in  the  volume  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

1.  Such  is  distinctly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  law  of  mar- 
riage ;  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed  being  clearly 
established  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institution  at 
the  creation ;  and  even  though  the  law  admitted  a  kind  of 
toleration  in  regard  to  polygamy  and  divorce,  every  practical 
mean  was  taken  to  check  these  declared  abuses  of  the  divine 
institution. 

An  illustration  of  this,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted, 
occurs  in  the  salutary  restraint  to  which  the  law  subjected  the 
rude  usages  of  war  with  respect  to  female  captives,  every  precau- 
tion being  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  insolence  and  bruta- 
lity of  the  conquerors,  (Dent.  xxi.  10-18.)  The  regulations  on 
this  subject  served  to  check  that  licentiousness  which  the 
practices  among  other  nations  tolerated  by  keeping  the  soldier 
in  a  state  of  restraint  for  thirty  days,  during  which  his  captive 
was  unadorned.  This  allowed  the  first  impulse  of  passion  to 
subside,  and  it  also  respected  the  grief  of  the  captive  for  her 
kindred  and  the  loss  of  her  liberty.  A  further  check  was 
imposed  on  the  fickleness  of  the  captor,  by  the  enactment  that 
any  one  thus  taken  to  wife,  should,  if  repudiated,  be  absolutely 
liberated.  How  different  this  from  the  custom  of  the  heathen, 
who  not  only  offered  every  violence  to  their  female  captives 
of  war,  but,  when  tired  of  them,  either  sold  them,  or  gave  them 
over  to  their  slaves.^  ' 

'  See  Virgil.  ^Eneid.  iii.  326. 
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2,  It  was  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  slaveiy.  Tlie  Pen- 
tateuch taught  in  the  most  express  terms  the  unity  and  natural 
equality  of  the  human  race,  and  the  participation  of  the  whole 
in  the  blessingrs  to  be  bestowed  through  the  seed  of  Aljraham. 
Even  the  law,  which  is  fi-equently  regarded  as  so  exclusive, 
looks  upon  all  mankind  as  brethren.  On  these  grounds, 
slavery  was  plainly  condemned.  But  the  law  went  even 
further  than  this.  Holding  property  in  man  was  so  sanctioned 
by  the  usage  of  the  times,  and  so  deeply  rooted  among  the 
Lsraelites,  that  a  direct  prohibition  would  be  unavailing  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  the  evil,  and  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances, form  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  as  such  would,  as  indeed 
in  all  similar  cases,  only  injuriously  affect  the  majesty  of  the 
whole  law ;  still  the  enactment  on  man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  1 6, 
17)  forbade  slavery  in  its  primary  source,  and  pronounced  its 
condemnation  in  every  aspect  ;^  while  a  most  complete  and 
practical  remedy  for  hereditary  servitude  was  supplied  by  the 
universal  manumission  connected  vnth  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  Mosaic  law,  so  far  from 
being  open  to  objection,  or  presenting  evidence  of  weakness  or 
imperfection,  were,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  its  wisdom.  This  adap- 
tation directly  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  constituted 
the  real  strength  of  the  law,  while  its  fundamental  principles 
were  fitted  to  elevate  the  moral  standard  and  tone  of  the  people 
to  a  degree  at  which  the  evils  would  gTadually  cease  of  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  the  Mosaic  law,  it  thus  clearly  appears, 
was  not  designed  for  an  ideal  community,  or  as  a  mere  theory, 
but  for  a  peculiarly  circumstanced  people,  subject  to  the  com- 
mon feelings  and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  in  addition  to 
all  the  strong  prejudices  and  passions  of  Oriental  nations. 

Evidence  of  this  latter  trait  in  the  Israelitish  character, 
and  the  provision  which  required  to  be  made  for  it  in  the  law, 
Ls  afforded  in  the  regulations  on  the  subject  of  blood-revenge, 
and  still  more  in  the  remarkable  ordeal  in  the  case  of  the 


•  Slavery  and  the   Old  Testament :  system  of  slavery."    P.  131.     So  also 

Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Ap.  1853,  pp.  125-145.  Cheever:  "This  law,  in  connexion  with 
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a  wise  legislator  considers  what  have  been  the  past  habits  of 
the  people,  what  they  will  bear,  and  to  what  they  can  be 
trained.  What  to  an  ordinary  moralist  might  seem  a  perfect 
policy,  would  to  a  Divine  mind  appear  the  reverse,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  defeat  its  object,  and  would,  besides, 
diminish  the  sense  of  obligation.  Even  Rousseau  admitted 
the  force  of  these  considerations,  and  that  the  excellence  of 
any  particular  legislation  does  not  always  consist  in  its  being 
the  best  in  itself,  but  the  most  suitable  for  the  state  for  which 
it  was  framed.  More  particularly,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  law,  in  almost  every  instance  to 
which  exceptions  are  taken,  that  a  judgment  is  actually  pro- 
nounced, if  not  directly  and  in  the  law  itself,  yet  somewhere 
in  the  volume  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

1.  Such  is  distinctly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  law  of  mar- 
riage ;  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed  being  clearly 
established  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institution  at 
the  creation  ;  and  even  though  the  law  admitted  a  kind  of 
toleration  in  regard  to  polygamy  and  divorce,  every  practical 
mean  was  taken  to  check  these  declared  abuses  of  the  divine 
institution. 

An  illustration  of  this,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted, 
occurs  in  the  salutary  restraint  to  which  the  law  subjected  the 
rude  usages  of  war  with  respect  to  female  captives,  every  precau- 
tion being  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  insolence  and  bruta- 
lity of  the  conquerors,  (Deut.  xxi.  10-13.)  The  regulations  on 
this  subject  served  to  check  that  licentiousness  which  the 
practices  among  other  nations  tolerated  by  keeping  the  soldier 
in  a  state  of  restraint  for  thirty  days,  during  which  his  captive 
was  unadorned.  This  allowed  the  first  impulse  of  passion  to 
subside,  and  it  also  respected  the  grief  of  the  captive  for  her 
kindred  and  the  loss  of  her  liberty.  A  further  check  was 
imposed  on  the  fickleness  of  the  captor,  by  the  enactment  that 
any  one  thus  taken  to  wife,  should,  if  repudiated,  be  absolutely 
liberated.  How  different  this  from  the  custom  of  the  heathen, 
who  not  only  offered  every  violence  to  their  female  captives 
of  war,  but,  when  tired  of  them,  either  sold  them,  or  gave  them 
over  to  their  slaves.^ 

>  See  Virgil.  ^Eneid.  iii.  326. 
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2.  It  was  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  slavery.  Tlie  Pen- 
tateuch taught  in  the  most  express  terms  the  unity  and  natural 
equality  of  the  human  race,  and  the  participation  of  the  whole 
in  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  tlirough  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Even  the  law,  which  is  frequently  regarded  as  so  exclvisive, 
looks  upon  all  mankind  as  brethren.  On  these  grounds, 
slavery  was  plainly  condemned.  But  the  law  went  even 
further  than  this.  Holding  pi'operty  in  man  was  so  sanctioned 
by  the  usage  of  the  times,  and  so  deeply  rooted  among  the 
Lsraelites,  that  a  direct  prohibition  would  be  unavailing  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  the  evil,  and  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances, form  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  as  such  would,  as  indeed 
in  all  similar  cases,  only  injuriously  affect  the  ma/jesty  of  the 
whole  law ;  still  the  enactment  on  man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  1  6, 
1 7)  forbade  slavery  in  its  primary  source,  and  pronounced  its 
condemnation  in  every  aspect  ;^  while  a  most  complete  and 
practical  remedy  for  hereditary  servitude  was  supphcd  by  the 
universal  manumission  connected  with  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  Mosaic  law,  so  far  from 
being  open  to  objection,  or  presenting  evidence  of  weakness  or 
imperfection,  were,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  its  wisdom.  This  adap- 
tation directly  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  constituted 
the  real  strength  of  the  law,  while  its  fundamental  principles 
were  fitted  to  elevate  the  moral  standard  and  tone  of  the  people 
to  a  degree  at  which  the  evils  would  gradually  cease  of  them- 
selves. In  a  v^ord,  the  Mosaic  law,  it  thus  clearly  appears, 
was  not  designed  for  an  ideal  community,  or  as  a  mere  theory, 
but  for  a  peculiarly  circumstanced  people,  subject  to  the  com- 
mon feelings  and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  in  addition  to 
all  the  strong  prejudices  and  passions  of  Oriental  nations. 

Evidence  of  this  latter  trait  in  the  Israelitish  character, 
and  the  provision  which  required  to  be  made  for  it  in  the  law, 
Ls  afforded  in  the  regulations  on  the  subject  of  blood-revenge, 
and  still  more  in  the  remarkable  ordeal  in  the  case  of  the 


»  Slavery  and  the   Old  Testament :  system  of  slavery."     P.  131.     So  also 
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wife  who  Avas  suspected  by  her  husband  of  unfaithfuhiess, 
(Num.  V.  11-31.) 

3.  This  latter  particular,  which  it  will  be  well  to  notice 
first,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  animadversion  ;  and 
though  seemingly  of  a  different  character  from,  if  not  opposed 
to,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  exliibited  in  its  other  ordinances, 
it  yet  occupied  an  important  if  not  a  necessary  place  among 
those  enactments. 

Clearly  proved  adultery  it  must  be  remarked  was  punish- 
able with  death.  But  cases  would  occur  in  which  the  husband 
"might  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  without  being  able  to 
establish  her  guilt.  In  these  circumstances  the  parties  would 
live  miserably  together,  or  else  the  husband,  acting  on  his  sus- 
picions, perhaps  unfounded,  would  repudiate  his  wife,  who,  in 
any  case,  was  subjected  to  annoyance,  and,  if  innocent,  to  in- 
justice, besides  having  no  means  whereby  she  could  vindicate 
her  innocence,  and  remove  the  suspicions  which  haunted  her 
husband  and  destroyed  their  mutual  happiness.  To  meet  such 
cases  a  trial  was  instituted,  by  which  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  a  suspected  wife  was  established  beyond  all  question.  The 
trial  of  a  case  of  only  suspected  guilt,  and  incapable  of  proof 
in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  other  than  an  ordeal ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  here  instituted,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  evils  or  inconveniences,  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  preventing  crime,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
really  guilty  would  brave  the  results  here  announced,  rather 
than  make  confession.  Another  consideration  is,  that  this 
ordeal,  awful  as  it  was  to  the  guilty,  was  harmless  to  the 
innocent,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  prac- 
tices, as  the  rack  and  tortui'e  of  ancient  and  even  of  compara- 
tively modern  times,  employed  for  extorting  confession.  And, 
finally,  as  the  jealousy  of  the  Orientals  has  at  all  times  induced 
them  to  resort  to  expedients  of  the  most  monstrous  and  unfair 
character  for  the  purpose  of  testing  female  chastity,  it  is  not 
at  all  impi'obable  that  the  test  here  prescribed  was  intended 
for  restraining  such  practices,  as  might  have  spruug  from 
the  native  superstitions  of  the  Israelites,  or  they  might  have 
learned  from  the  Egj^ptians.  The  test  may  have  been  retained, 
because  it  was  unsafe  to  abolish  altogether  the  safe-guard 
which  in  some  respects  it  undoubtedly  supplied  ;  but  it  was 
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strictly  divested  of  the  cruelties  whicli  may  at  any  time  have 
belonged  to  it.^ 

4.  With  regard  to  Blood-Revenge  again,  it  was,  as  already 
noticed,  a  usage  much  older  than  the  law  ;  and  although  pro- 
ductive of  many  evils,  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Chi'istianity,  it  was  not  without  a  beneficial  influence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  working  of  this  usage  in 
countries  where  it  still  prevails,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
it  is  more  conducive  in  checking  bloodshed  than  any  other 
law  or  institution  whatever.  Thus,  one  of  the  latest  travellers 
in  the  East  :  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in  force 
among-st  the  wandering  Arabs,  and  one  probably  of  th©  highest 
antiquity,  is  the  law  of  blood,  called  the  'Thar,'  prescribing 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  it  is  lawful  to  re- 
venge a  homicide.  Although  a  law,  rendering  a  man  respon- 
sible for  bloodshed  by  any  one  related  to  him  within  the  fifth 
degree,  may  appear  to  members  of  a  civilized  community  one 
of  extraordinary  rigour,  and  involving  almost  manifest  injus- 
tice, it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  no  power  vested 
in  any  one  individual,  and  no  punishment,  however  severe, 
could  tend  more  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  preven- 
tion t)f  bloodshed  amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Desert.  As 
Burckhardt  has  justly  remarked,  '  this  salutary  institution  has 
contributed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  circumstance, 
to  prevent  the  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia  from  exterminating 
one  another.'  "^ 

The  aim  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  to  limit 
private  feuds  of  this  character.  Indeed,  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions strictly  observed  by  the  Arabs,  which  tend  to  mitigate 
this  stern  usao-e.  In  the  Koran  also  are  laid  down  reo-ulations 
to  the  same  effect.  But  in  no  code  or  custom  is  there  any 
thing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  One  important  feature  was,  that  it  made  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  wilful  murderer  and  the  involuntary 
shedder  of  blood,  and  provided  an  asylum,  with  easy  access  to 
it  (Deut.  xix.  3),  from  the  avenger,  until  the  case  was  judi- 
cially determined,  when,  if  the  act  was  found  to  have  been 

•  Pictorial  Bible,  i.  391.  ^  Layard,     Nincvcli   and    Babj-lon, 

pp.  305,  30(J. 
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unpremeditated,  the  homicide  was  suffered  to  continue  in  the 
city  of  refuge.  Among  the  modern  Arabs,  "  three  days  and 
four  hours  are,  by  immemorial  custom,  allowed  to  the  fugi- 
tives before  they  can  be  pursued.  Frequently  they  never 
return  to  their  friends,  but  remain  with  those  who  give  them 
protection,  and  become  incoi^oorated  into  the  tribe  by  which 
they  are  adopted."  But  in  these  cases,  "  any  person  within 
the  fifth  degree  of  blood  of  the  homicide,  may  be  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the 
victim;''^  whereas  the  Mosaic  law  limited  the  authorized 
avenger  of  blood  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  nor  was 
he  allowed  to  carry  the  retaliation  beyond  the  actual  offender 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16).  This  latter  provision  prevented  the  feud 
from  perpetuating  itself,  or  becoming  hereditary,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  Arabs,  where,  according  to  Burckhardt,  "  the  lineal 
descendants  of  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  revenge  at  the 
moment  of  the  manslaughter  inherit  the  right  from  their 
parents.  The  right  of  blood-revenge  is  never  lost ;  it  descends 
on  both  sides  to  the  latest  generation."^ 

5.  On  the  law  of  retaliation  in  general,  as  presented  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Ex.  xxi.  23,  24<),  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  as,  Hke  other  parts  of  the  system,  it  has  been 
frequently  misunderstood. 

This  has  been  objected  to  as  productive  of  hatred  and 
revenge.  It  might  be  so  only,  however,  if  left  to  the  exercise 
of  private  individuals,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  a  rule 
of  official  judgment,  by  which  to  apportion  the  punishment 
due  to  personal  injuries.  Its  vindication  is  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  is  based  on  natural  equity,  and  is,  indeed, 
as  remarked  by  Olshausen,  "  an  eternal  law  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world."  This  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  it  accords 
with  the  usages  of  all  ancient  nations,  not  only  the  rude  and 
barbarous,  but  also  the  civilized,  as  the  Athenians,  and  in  the 
Homan  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.^  The  law,  as  it  stands  in 
tlie  Mosaic  code,  is  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  the  declaration 
of  a  general  principle,  that  whoever  has  done  an  injury  to 
another  is  bound  to  make  suitable  reparation  for  the  wrong 

'  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.,  p.  306.  ^  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq., 

*  Notes    on    the    Bedauins,    p.   85.     Art.  Tij/Zo,  p.  1095. 
Lond.  1830. 
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which  he  has  committed, — a  principle  essential  to  the  safety 
and  good  order  of  society,  and,  indeed,  without  which  society 
could  not  exist,^  but  as  announcing  the  fundamental  nature  of 
punishment.^  Our  Lord's  observations  on  this  point  (Matt. 
V.  38,  39)  referred  not  to  the  equity  of  the  law,  but  to  a  per- 
version of  it  by  the  Pharisees,  who  made  it  an  excuse  for 
revenge  and  uncharitableness.  Christ,  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  pressed  on  his  hearers  rather 
to  foreo-o  their  leg;al  rin;hts  than  harbour  a  feeling  of  vindic- 
tiveness. 


Sec.  III.  Israel's  Training  for  their  Vocation. — i.  Direct 
Instructions — The  Sinaitic  Law. 

Kurtz,  Gescliichte  des  altenBundes,  ii.  280-29.5. — Kulisch,  Hist,  and  Crit.  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus,  pp.  338-37G.  Lond.  1855. — F;iirbairn,  Typolojry,  ii. 
86-195. — Tudor,  The  Decaloguo  viewed  as  the  Christian's  Law.   Camb.  1860. 

The  civil  and  political  exigencies  of  the  Israelitish  people 
were  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  object  of  the  theocratic 
constitution — their  moral  and  spiritual  training  was  a  more 
essential  element ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  relation 
of  their  secular  institutions  to  that  object  that  God  directly 
concerned  himself  with  such  matters,  and  that  He  caused  them 
to  have  a  place  in  the  volume  of  revelation.  It  was  a  chief 
distinction,  and  indeed  a  peculiarity  of  this  constitution  and 
polity,  that  the  moral  law  constituted  its  very  foundation. 

'  Wines,  Commentaries,  p.  272.  of  one  citizen  being  expiated  by  that  of 

2  Thus  a  public  journalist: — "  We  another.     A  juster  reverence  for  per- 

emphatically  protest  against  the  asser-  sonal  security,  and  a  more  comprehen- 

iion,thatthepenalty  of  deathisa  '  relic  sive  economy  of  human  lil'e,  have  led 

of  barbarism.'     The  very  reverse  is  the  to  a  return  towards  the  Mosaic  juri»- 

fact.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  prudence.     It  is  utterly  vain  to  trumji 

primitive  codes  of  law  than  the  tender-  up    a    philosophy   of    punishment,    in 

ness  with  which  homicide  is  trcat3d,  which  the  principle  of  retriljution  shall 

and  the  almost  universal  recognition  of  have  no  place.     Whatever  may  be  said 

tlic  '  wehr-gelt,'  by  which  the  worst  of  for  the  rival  theories,  it  is  the  idea  of 

crimes  was  compensated  by  a  sum  of  retaliation  which  most  readily  presents 

money.     Private  vengeance  then   did  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  ami 

the  work  of  the  executioner,  and  the  law  which  justifies  liis  sentence  in  the  eyes 

was  content  to  compound  with  the  aven-  of  the  public." — Times,  Leading  Arti'rk, 

ger  of  bloud,  no  as  to  prevent  the  death  Nov.  20,  1800. 
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This  showed  that  when  Jehovah  became  the  temporal  King 
of  Israel  He  did  not  relinquish  his  eternal  claims  to  obedience 
as  a  moral  Governor.  He  also  thus  declared,  that  the  object 
of  this  relation  was  something  far  higlier  than  any  temporal 
benefits  to  be  procured  by  the  subjects  of  the  theocracy.  The 
distinctly  moral  portion  of  the  law,  apart  from  those  enact- 
ments which  have  an  indirect  moral  aim,  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  showing  the  precise  design  of  the  system,  in  wliich 
it  occupied  so  fundamental  a  place. 

§  1.   Circumstances  attending  the  Promulgation  of  the  Law. 

In  the  Exodus,  and  from  that  to  the  giving  of  the  law, 
Jehovah  manifested  Himself  chiefly  as  the  Redeemer  of  his 
people,  delivering  them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Wilderness.  But  hence- 
forth He  will  l^e  their  Lawgiver,  as  well  as  Redeemer.  As 
Redeemer  God  had  shown  his  faithfulness  and  grace,  as  Law- 
giver He  will  make  known  his  majesty  and  holiness.  The 
trials  to  which  the  people  had  been  exposed,  and  wliich  were 
intended  to  make  known  to  them  both  their  own  character 
and  that  of  God,  brought  out  in  strong  contrast  their  natural 
obduracy  and  God's  truth  and  grace  ;  but  there  was  needed 
a  further  and  different  trial,  lest  they  should  falsely  ascribe  to 
their  own  worthiness  God's  merciful  dealings  with  them. 
Hence  the  Sinaitic  manifestation  of  Divine  holiness  and  ma- 
jesty, and  which,  though  accompanied  with  tokens  of  gTace, 
was  so  unendurable,  that  it  awakened  in  the  IsraeKtes  the  first 
proper  feelings  of  their  need  of  a  mediator  (Deut.  v.  24).^ 

It  was  the  same  Divine  Being  who  had  conversed  with 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii.  2,  &c.),  who  had  brought 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  hitherto  led  them  by  the 
cloudy  pillar  (Ex.  xiii.  21),  that  now  spoke  from  Sinai. 
Moses,  in  reference  to  this  appearance  of  Jehovah,  afterwards 
remarked  :  "  He  came  in  the  midst  of  his  holy  myriads"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  2).  The  narrative  in  Exodus  mentions  only  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet ;  but  whether  in 
these  natural  causes,  employed  by  Jehovah  for  announcing  his 
presence,  Moses  discerned  the  operations  of  the  heavenly  hosts, 
>  Kurtz,  Geschichte,  ii.  282. 
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or  wlietLer  there  were  other  indications  of  their  presence,  is 
uncertain/  Yet  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  law  was  spoken  by  angels  (Heb.  ii.  2),  through  whose 
agency  it  was  brought  to  the  people  (Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii.  19). 
But  beyond  this  they  had  no  share  in  the  matter.  The 
biardasiiv  rhv  v&'/^ov,  the  arranging  or  establishing  the  law,  was 
exclusively  God's  affair  ;  all  its  injunctions  proceeded  directly 
fi'om  Him, — "  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  ;"  though  He 
employed  the  instnimentality  of  angels.  The  mediator  between 
God  and  man  was  Moses  himself ;  for  the  words  h  yjipi  ,aiglrou 
(Gal.  iii.  1 9)  refer  to  the  position  which  Moses  occupied,  and 
of  which  he  himself  says :  "  I  stood  between  Jehovah  and 
you,"'  (Deut.  v.  5).  The  feet  that  the  law  was  given  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  as  a  Mediator,  proves  that  the  law  was  not  in 
itself  a  revelation  of  the  way  of  obtaining  the  Divine  favour  ; 
it  rather  showed  man's  alienation  from  God.* 

§  2.   The  Names  and  Design  of  the  Laiv. 

Tlie  law  spoken  from  Sinai  in  the  audience  of  all  Israel, 
and  afterwards  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  is  frequently  styled  "  the  ten  woixls,"  D^"!3~n  Tr\\y)},  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut.  iv.  13,  &:c.),  from  the  number  of  its  distinct 
precepts  ;  and,  as  the  covenant-deed,  it  is  also  named  "  the 
words  of  the  covenant,"  ri''"i2ri  nn^^  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut.  iv. 
13),  also  "the  testimony,"  nnj?n  (Ex.  xvi.  34;  xxv.  21); 
because,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  a  revelation  of  God's 
judgment  against  sin,  but  more  probably  a  testimony  of  the 
whole  Divine  character,  perfections,  and  purposes.^  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  called  ai  Jv^oXd/,  Luke  xviii.  20. 

That  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  given  w^as  one  of 
great  importance,  may  be  concluded,  not  only  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  promulgated,  distinguishing  it  from 
every  other  divine  communication  ever  made  to  man,  but  also 
and  chiefly  from  the  care  shown  as  to  its  authenticity  and 
preservation.       With  this  view  it  was   written,  not  on   the 

»  Ilofmann,  Weis.  u.  Erfiil.,  i.  136. 

'  Brown,    Exposition    of   Galatiaiis,  p.  152. 

'  See  above,  aoI.  ii.,  p.  151. 
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ordinary  materials  which  sufficed  for  the  other  enactments, 
but  on  tables  of  stone,  which,  for  safe  keeping,  were  to  be 
lodged  in  a  receptacle  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  be  kept  in  the  inmost  sanctuary. 

The  primary  design  of  the  law,  as  appears  from  its  being 
designated  "  the  testimony,"  was  to  serve  as  a  revelation  of 
God.  This,  which  was  the  fundamental  object  of  all  Scrip- 
ture as  a  record  of  God's  dealings  and  communications  with 
man,  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  special  record  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  quintessence  of 
Scripture,  at  least  in  one  great  department,  a  "  testimony"  of 
God,  and  also  for  Him.  As  a  testimony  of  God,  it  made 
known  the  kind  of  dispositions  and  conduct  which  He  approves 
of  or  is  displeased  with  ;  what  He  requires  and  prohibits  in 
his  responsible  creatures  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  so  far  it  forms  the  "  testimony "  of  God's  own 
moral  character. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  revelation  now  given  com- 
prehended nothing  that  was  strictly  new,  or  of  which  man 
was  not  cognizant  from  the  beginning,  although  the  principles 
had  not  been  as  here  formally  enunciated.  Indeed,  however 
expressed  or  arranged  under  distinct  heads,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  man's  exigencies  or  ignorance,  arising  from  a  perverse 
disposition  to  for-get  God,  the  principles  are  not  only  inva- 
riable, but  incapable  of  addition.  They  may  be  forgotten,  or 
greatly  perverted  by  custom  and  false  education,  but  they 
cannot  be  totally  obliterated  from  the  human  heart.  "  For 
when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  wiitten 
in  their  hearts,"  (Rom.  ii.  ]  4,  1 5),  In  a  word,  the  law  showed 
what  God,  as  Lord  over  all,  required  and  'must  necessarily  de- 
mand of  all  his  moral  creatures  ;  at  the  same  time  showing 
them  what  would  secure  His  favour,  and  so  constitute  their 
own  happiness  by  the  right  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which 
it  pleased  the  Creator  to  endow  them. 

As  drawn  out  into  the  several  precepts  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  moral  law  was  exhibited  in  its  specific  application  to  man, 
and  the  various  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  God  and  to 
his  feUows ;  but  in  itseifj  and  in  its  essential  principleSj  it 
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applies  equally  to  all  moral  creatures,  whatever  may  Le  the 
relation  which  binds  them  to  one  another.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  are  rules  of  pennancnt  and  universal  appUcation 
when  tlie  relations  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wile,  and 
the  possibility  of  injury  to  person,  property,  or  reputation, 
shall  have  ceased.  But  as  adch-essed  to  the  Israelites  more 
directly,  the  law  showed  that  they,  as  the  covenant  people  of 
God,  were  specially  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  (Rom.  X.  3,)  and  that  such  was  the  end  of  all 
His  dealings  with  them. 

In  revealing  God's  righteousness,  the  law  also  revealed 
man's  unrighteousness.  It  was  a  testimony  for  God,  as  well 
as  of  Him,  and  against  the  sinner.  It  was  as  truly  a  revela- 
tion of  man  as  it  was  of  God.  While  urging  the  righteous 
claims  of  God  on  the  fallen  creature,  who,  thouo-h  refusincr, 
and  in  fact  incapable  of,  true  obedience,  yet  could  not  be  re- 
leased from  the  claims  preferred,  the  law  exhibited  only  more 
clearly  the  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God.  "  By  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  (Rom.  iii.  20).  When  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  sinner's  consciousness,  he  feels  not  only 
his  inability,  but  also  his  unwillingTiess  to  conform  to  the 
Divine  requirements.  While  therefore  the  primary,  and  in- 
deed the  proper  design  of  the  law,  as  testifying  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  is  to  check  sin  and  all  innate  tendency  t(» 
transgression,  such  is  the  perverseness  of  man's  will,  and  its 
indisposition  to  submit  to  restraint,  that  the  commandment 
only  excites  sin  into  exercise,  while  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
demns, by  an  appeal  to  conscience  enlightened  in  respect  to 
duty  through  the  law.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  testi- 
mony to  which  the  possessors  of  the  law  could  appeal  as  evi- 
dence of  their  having  implemented  their  calling,  it  was  a  wit- 
ness against  them,  awakening  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  of 
tlie  inadequacy  of  all  human  efforts  to  satisfy  the  Divine 
claims. 

This,  indeed,  was  plainly  intimated  by  Moses  to  the  people 
trembling  before  Sinai,  and  entreating  that  henceforth  God 
would  speak  to  them  only  through  a  mediator:  "  Fear  not :  for 
God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your 
fac-es  that  ye  sin  not."  (Exod.  xx.  20.)  The  feelings  produced  in 
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the  people  of  their  unfitness  for  direct  communication  with  God, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  law,  would  have  taught  them 
the  impoi't  and  necessity  of  the  chai'ge  given  before  its  pro- 
mulgation. "  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Go  unto  the  people, 
and  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash 
their  clothes,  and  be  ready  against  the  third  day,"  (Ex.  xix. 
10,  11).  This,  again,  prepared  for  the  ceremonial  ordinances, 
which  wei-e  superadded  to  the  law. 

It  was  thus,  as  revealing  man  to  himself,  making  known 
to  him  liis  true  character  and  his  relation  to  God,  who,  he  was 
powerfully  reminded,  was  entitled  to  love  and  obedience,  that 
the  law  was  a  preparation  for  the  further  discoveries  which 
God  was  pleased  to  make  of  His  own  character  and  of  His  in- 
tentions to  fallen  man.^  And  hence  the  terms  in  which  St. 
Paul  characterises  the  law  as  "  the  ministration  of  death  written 
and  engraven  in  stones,"  and  "the  ministration  of  condemna- 
tion" (2  Cor.  iii.  7,  9),  in  his  own  case  productive  of  death 
(Rom.  vii.  9),  and  yet  serving  as  a  "  schoolmaster  i^Trathaywyoi) 
to  bring  us  to  Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  2-i).  As  a  testimony  against 
sin  and  sinners,  the  whole  law  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Moses: 
"  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there 
for  a  witness  (^yp)  against  thee:  for  I  know  thy  rebellion," 
(Dent.  xxxi.  26,  27). 

While,  however,  thus  condemning  the  transgressor,  and 
demanding  perfect  and  universal  obedience,  which  it  made  no 
provision  to  secure,  there  were  also,  though  not  in  the  law  it- 
self, yet  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  promulgated 
from  Sinai,  if  not  a  provision  for  its  fulfilment,  yet,  at  least, 
certain  intimations  of  such.  This  appears,  first,  in  the  intro- 
ductory statement,  in  which  God  declares  his  relation  to  Israel, 
and  recounts  what  in  that  relation  He  had  already  done  for 
them:  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  (Ex. 
XX.  2).  This  deliverance  was  but  a  means  to  a  higher  end, 
and  that  ao-ain  was  no  other  than  the  realisation  in  the  Israel- 
ites  of  the  privileges  and  corresponding  duties  implied  in  the 

1  Keil,  Bib.  Archiiologie,  §  21,  p.  112. 
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relation  sustained   by  those  whose   God  was   Jehovah — tlie 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  his  people. 

That  there  was  a  provision  of  grace  connected  with  the 
law  is  further  apparent  from  the  directions  subsequently  given 
regarding  the  receptacle  in  which  the  law  should  be  deposited. 
"  And  tliou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  C^TIS?)  of  pure  gold.  .  .  , 
and  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  above,  upon  the  ark;  and 
in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  (nnj?)  that  I  shall 
give  thee;  and  there  will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  com- 
mune with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the 
two  cherubim  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (Ex. 
XXV.  17,  21,  22).  The  truths  symbolically  exhibited  in  this 
arrangement  have  been  considered  in  another  connexion.  It 
is  enough  to  add  to  those  obsei-vations  that  by  the  depositing 
of  the  law  in  the  ark  within  the  sanctuary,  the  ceremonial  in- 
stitutions were  connected  with  the  moral  requirements  in  a 
manner  which  plainly  declared  not  only  the  import  but  the 
necessity  of  the  former  as  a  gracious  provision  for  man's  shoi-t- 
comings  with  res})ect  to  the  latter.  The  "  law  of  command- 
ments contained  in  ordinances,"  as  the  ceremonial  law  is  styled 
(Eph.  ii.  15),  was  concentrated  in  the  sanctuary,  and  this  it- 
self was  further  concentrated  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
its  relative  parts,  which  formed  the  very  resting-place  and  secu- 
rity of  the  law  as  a  testimony  for  righteousness  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  showed  that  an  agreement  had  been  efiected  be- 
tween the  matters  regarding  which  the  law  testified,  however 
iiTeconcileable  they  may  have  antecedently  appeared.  There 
was  thus  evidence  that  "  there  "is  foigiveness  with  God  that 
He  may  be  feared,"  and  that  He  is  "just  while  justifying  the 
ungodly."  Without  anticipating  the  consideration  of  this, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  section,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  ceremonial  institutions  were  thus  partly 
subservient  to  the  righteousness  required  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worshippers,  and  partly  conducive  to  the  ulterior  end  of 
directing  them  to  Him  who,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
"  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth"  (Rom.  x.  4). 
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§  3.   The  Perfection  and  Spirituality  of  the  Law. 

Besides  the  recension  of  the  Decalogue  in  Ex.  xx.,  there  is 
another,  somewhat  varied,  in  Deut.  v.  The  differences,  how- 
ever, are  only  of  a  formal  character.  Tims,  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, in  Deut  v.  12,  begins  with  "iioc  instead  of  ii^T- 
reference  is  made  in  ver.  12,  15,  16,  to  God's  command,  as 
formerly  given,  and  so  it  is  made  apparent  that  the  object  of 
Moses  here  was  not  formally  to  recapitulate  the  law,  but  rather 
to  recal  attention  to  it.  Further,  the  reason  for  the  Sabbatic 
institution  is  in  Deuteronomy  the  Egyptian  deliverance,  in- 
stead of  the  rest  of  God  in  creation  (Ex.  xx.  11).  But  the 
two  reasons  are  not  essentially  different.  "  The  Sabbath  of 
Israel  connects  itself  with  the  redemption  from  Egypt  only  so 
far  as  by  this  act  Israel,  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
is  made  the  peculiar  property  of  Jehovah,  and  therewith,  even 
amid  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  world,  participates  in  the 
holy  rest  of  his  God."^  In  the  fifth  commandment,  ver  16, 
there  are  two  additions:  the  one  a  reference  to  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law ;  the  other  an  enlargement  of  the  promise 
given  at  Sinai.  The  chief  variation,  however,  is  in  the  tenth 
commandment,  ver.  18,  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  substance  as 
in  the  arrangement. 

The  division  of  the  law  as  to  its  precepts,  and  the  two 
tables,  is  a  point  of  much  difficulty,  and  has  led  to  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  1.  The  first  commandment  has 
been  taken  to  be  the  Vv-ord^  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  the  second  com- 
mandment, to  include  the  prohibitions  against  other  gods,  and 
servino-  imao;es  ;  and  the  tenth,  the  two  clauses  relating  to 
covetousness.  This  arrangement,  which  was  known  to  the 
emperor  Julian,  is  commonly  recognised  by  the  modern  Jews. 
2.  The  first  commandment  is  the  precept  against  idolatry  ; 
the  second,  that  against  image  worship  ;  the  tenth,  that  with 
respect  to  covetousness.  This  division  was  received  by  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  Origen,  and  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
down  to  Augustin,  and  is  that  generally  adopted  by  Protestant 
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theologians.  3.  The  precepts  against  idolatry  and  image 
worship  are  conjoined  to  foim  the  first  commandment ;  while 
that  against  covetousness  divided  into  two  forms  the  ninth 
and  tenth.  Traces  of  this  division  appear  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria ;  but  its  proper  defender  was  Augustin,  whose 
influence  procured  it  acceptance  in  the  West.  It  is,  in  a  mo- 
dified form,  the  arrangement  of  the  Romish  and  Lutheran 
churches. 

It  is  fetal  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  that  the  intro- 
ductory words  contain  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  command,  and 
that  to  constitute  a  precept  at  all,  they  must  be  connected 
with  the  succeeding  sentence :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
God  before  me."  The  advocates  of  the  other  views  rely  much 
on  their  accordance,  as  they  respectively  hold,  with  the  most 
ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition.  But  this  evidence  is, 
on  either  side,  very  indistinct.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old 
Testament  indicative  of  a  numerical  designation  taken  from 
the  order  of  the  precepts  in  the  decalogue  ;  and  although 
there  are  intimations  of  this  kind  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  V.  27,  28  ;  xix.  18,  &c. ;  Mark  x.  1  9  ;  Luke  xviii.  20  ; 
1  Tim.  i.  9,  &c. ;  Rom.  vii.  7  ;  xiii.  9),  yet  they  are  not  deci- 
sive. The  Masoretic  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  text  into 
paragraphs  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  for  on  this  point  the  MSSi 
are  exceedingly  conflicting. 

The  only  resource  is  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by 
the  character  of  the  Decalogue  itself  The  first  question  is, 
Did  the  worship  of  other  gods,  and  of  images,  constitute,  in 
the  view  of  Moses,  one  or  two  distinct  ideas  ?  It  is  generally 
held  that  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me"  (^^^~^V),  refers  to  the  worship  of  other  gods,  as  Baal ; 
while  the  words,  "  Tliou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image  (''?#),  or  any  likeness  which  is  in  heaven  ....  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  (?  i^.}.'!?^^',  to  worship),  nor  serve 
them,"  forbid  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  image  or 
symbol  of  any  creature.  But  Kurtz,  from  his  Lutheran  point 
of  view,  maintains  that,  how^ever  the  ideas  may  have  been 
separated  in  theory,  it  was  otherwise  in  practice  ;  and  there- 
fore that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  law  did  not  comprehend 
such  image  worship  with  idolatry  proper  in  one  command- 
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ijient.  No  doubt  it  would  be  an  eiToneous  assumption  to 
limit  the  latter  precept  to  a  prohibition  of  symbolical  images 
of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  images  of  idols  ;  but  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  precepts  is,  that  the  former  is  uni- 
versal, and  strikes  at  the  root  of  idolatry,  the  latter  refere 
chiefly  to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  and 
sometimes  ostcDsibly  as  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  only 
argument  of  any  weight  which  Kurtz  adduces  is,  that  the 
announcements  of  a  curse  and  a  blessing  (Ex.  xx.  5,  6)  upon 
children  and  children's  children  would,  if  ver.  4  begins  an 
independent  precept,  be  limited  to  one  particular, — the  worship 
of  images,  and  not  embrace  idolatry  in  general,  which  they 
plainly  concern.^ 

This  and  other  points,  however,  must  yield  to  the  prepon- 
derating evidence  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  precept  for- 
bidding covetousness.  Viewed  externally,  the  repetition  of 
the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  in  Exodus  twice,  iDnn~N'7^ 
in  Dent.  ionn~x?,  and  ^?.^n^  i^^,  conveys  the  impression  of  their 
being  two  commandments,  but  this  is  quite  opposed  to  the 
contexts.  That  the  idea  expressed  by  the  terms,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet,"  however  multiplex  the  objects  of  desire,  is  essen- 
tially one,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  these  objects  are  differ- 
ently arranged  in  the  parallel  passages. .  If  the  order  in  Deu- 
teronomy, where  the  "  wife"  is  first,  were,  as  assumed  by 
Augustin,  the  original  and  authentic  one,  the  view  that  there 
are  here  two  commandments,  would  receive  some  countenance 
from  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Decalogue  as  respects  its 
second  table,  where  injury  to  a  neighbour  follows  in  this 
order, — injury  to  his  person,  to  his  marriage-state,  to  his  pro- 
perty ;  next  is  forbidden  injury  by  word,  affecting  character ; 
and  finally,  irregular,  sinful  desires,  whereby  a  man  may  be 
disturbed  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  things 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God.  The  sinful  desire  is  parallel  to 
the  injury  done  in  act  to  a  man's  rights ;  but  of  the  three 
objects  against  which  a  wicked  act  may  be  directed, — person, 
marriage,  property, — only  the  two  latter  can,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  regarded  as  objects  of  covetousness.  The  ninth 
commandment,  in  this  arrangement  corresponding  to  the  sixth, 
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forbids  any  desire  after  the  conjugal  rights  of  another ;  and 
the  tenth,  corresponding  to  the  seventh,  every  desire  after  his 
rights  of  property. 

The  order  in  Exodus  is  decisive  against  this  argument ; 
for  as  the  properly  statutory  recension  it  must  have  uncondi- 
tional preference.  Tlie  very  fact,  then,  that  the  order  of  the 
objects  of  desire  differs  in  the  two  passages,  is  itself  decisive 
that  the  precepts  relating  to  them,  form  but  one  command- 
ment. In  Exodus,  house  is  the  universal,  comprehending  the 
whole  family  and  household  concerns.  To  this  Kurtz  object:; : 
"  That  the  house  is  not  here  viewed  in  the  wdder  sense,  but  in 
its  proper  signification,  ai)pears  from  this,  that  in  the  wider 
sense  it  frequently  and  often  exclusively  includes  objects,  sons 
and  daughters,  which  cannot  be  objects  of  forbidden  desire,  or 
of  endeavour  to  become  possessed  of  them."^  But  this  rests 
on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  sin  forbidden. 
St.  Paul  sums  up  the  whole  commandment  in  the  words :  "  I 
had  not  known  lust  (sinful  desire)  had  not  the  law  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  (Rom.  vii.  7.)  Again,  after  the  precept,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  the  same  apostle  adds,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  (Rom.  xiii.  9),  thus  comprising,  as  plainly  as 
words  can  express  it,  the  whole  subject  of  covetousness  in  one 
commandment. 

The  division  of  the  Decalogue,  according  to  the  two  tables, 
is  also  variously  taken.  That  the  first  table  embraced  the 
duties  owing  to  God,  and  the  second  those  that  relate  to  man 
has  never  been  questioned.  The  only  dispute  is  how  far  the  first 
class  really  extends — Philo  divided  the  law  into  two  pentad es, 
including  in  the  first  the  precept  requiring  the  honouiing  of 
parents — a  view  still  taken  by  many,^  on  the  supposition  that 
parents  were  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  God,  as  was 
certainly  the  case  with  respect  to  rulers  (Ex.  xxii.  27,  [28]). 
It  is  also  urged,  that  as  the  sum  of  the  second  table  was,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  (Matt.  xxii.  89),  this  can- 
not have  included  the  precepts  as  to  parents,  since  the}'^  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  neighbour's  which  denotes  equality. 

In  opposition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked — 1.  That  in  the 
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commands  which  respect  God,  there  is  no  direct  promise  an- 
nexed, while  particular  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
precept  enjoining  the  honouring  of  parents  is  "  the  first  com- 
mandment with  a  promise,"  (Eph.  vi.  2.)  2.  The  relation 
which  governed  the  second  table,  was  the  universal  one — "Ye 
are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God,"  (Deut.  xiv.  1 ,)  which 
not  only  included  the  parental  relation,  but  also  gave  a  higher 
sanction  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  children  to  their  parents, 
(comp.  1  Tim.  v.  4.) 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
Decalog-ue  bear  partially  on  its  perfection,  which,  however, 
both  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  requires 
further  illustration.  The  excellency  of  the  law  in  these  re- 
spects appears,  First,  in  the  fact,  that  by  its  discovery  is  pre- 
sented the  true  nature  and  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  innumerable  and  con- 
flicting theories,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from 
Sinai,  all  disputations  are  set  aside  by  reference  to  an  infallible 
standard,  which  is  clearly  shown  to  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Governor,  the  principle  wliich  pervades  the  volume  of  revela- 
tion, presenting  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  utmost  har- 
mony, expressed  in  such  statements  as,  "  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  the  law,"  (1  John  iii.  4),  and  "where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgTession,"  (Rom.  iv.  15) — a  principle  no  less  agree- 
able to  reason  and  sound  philosophy.^  It  was  the  character 
of  the  Lawgiver  that  determined  the  law,  which  is  thus  a  reflex 
of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  its  delights  and  desires. 

The  perfection  of  the  law  is  further  shown  in  its  full  and 
explicit  declarations  of  the  duties  owing  to  God  and  man. 
With  regard  to  its  fundamental  character  and  its  comprehen- 
siveness, our  Lord,  after  summing  up  the  moral  law  into  the  two 
principles  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  remarked :  "  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
(Matt.  xxii.  40) ;  while  in  His  sermon  on  the  Mount  He  ex- 
pounded the  depth  of  meaning  in  the  several  commandments, 
and  vindicated  them  from  the  supei'ficiality  of  the  Jewish 
expositors,  in  a  way  which  demonstrated  not  only  that  the 
law  was  of  God,  but  that  He  Himself  was  the  promised 
>  Wardlaw,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  119.     Lon<L  1852. 
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Teacher  sent  from  God,  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses,  seeing 
that  he  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  spu'it  of  the  old 
legislation. 

The  perfection  of  the  law  was  symbolically  represented 
by  the  fact  that  the  second  exemplar,  or  the  writing  on  the 
renewed  tables,  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  first,  without  addi- 
tion or  amendment,  nor  was  there  any  lowering  of  its  stand- 
ard in  consideration  of  the  proved  weakness  of  the  people, 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut.  x.  2).  The  breaking  of  the  fii-st  tables 
symbolized  Israel's  breach  of  covenant,  while  God's  willingness 
to  renew  the  writing  was  a  token  of  His  readiness  for  recon- 
ciliation, in  accordance  with  the  announcement  which  preceded 
the  act,  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7).^ 

The  great  perfection  of  the  law,  however,  was  its  spiri- 
tuality. The  allegation  that  only  external  conformity  was 
required  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  however  confidently  urged, 
is  destitute  of  all  foundation.  That  it  appealed  to  man's  moral 
constitution,  and  regarded  the  inward  aliections  no  less  tlian 
the  outward  and  overt  acts,  is  proved  by  the  Decalogue  having 
been  made  its  entire  foundation,  and  the  spirituality  of  which 
is  beyond  controversy. 

The  sanction  of  the  Decalogue  is  entirely  Divine.  There 
is  no  reference  in  it  to  human  instrumentality  for  enforcing 
its  observance.  No  doubt,  in  one  aspect,  many  of  the  prece})ts 
regard  crimes  wliich  necessarily  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  power,  and  are  treated  as  such  in  express  statutes. 
This  is  common,  indeed,  to  all  administration,  although,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Israelitish  constitution,  it  extended 
its  care  to  such  cases  of  transgression  farther  than  is  practi 
cable,  or  indeed  justifiable,  under  any  other  system.  But  in 
the  Decalogue  itself  not  a  single  reference  appears  to  any 
punishments  or  promises,  save  those  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  expressly  makes  the  fear  and  love  of  God  the  founda- 
tion of  obedience.  On  the  creature's  relation  to  God  as 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  the  preamble  rests  the  obligation  of 
all  the  commandments,  (Ex.  xx.  2)  ;  love  to  God  is  declared 
to  be  the  keeping  of  the  law,  (ver.  6)  ;  while  the  ground  of 

'  Other  conclusions  have   been  de-     Kdin.  1856,)  but  they  are  very  ques- 
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transgression  is  stated  to  be  hatred  of  Him,  (ver.  5).  With 
this  fully  agrees  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  morality  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the 
contrary/  is  not  different  from  or  superior  to  that  of  the 
Decalogue.  Christ  came  not  to  abrogate  or  supersede  the 
law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  (Matt.  v.  17-19),  and  he  declared  that 
perfect  obedience  to  this  law  would  have  secured  eternal  life, 
(Matt.  xix.  17-19) ;  whereas  if  the  law  were  not  spiritual,  it 
could  have  no  bearing  on  salvation.  St.  Paul  states  distinctly 
tliat  "  the  law  is  spiritual,"  (Rom.  vii.  14);  and  that  it  is  not 
through  any  defect  in  the  law  that  it  cannot  bestow  salva- 
tion, but  only  from  the  sinner's  incapacity  to  fulfil  its  re- 
quirements. 

Not  merely  the  Decalogue,  or  moral  law  properly  so  called, 
the  entire  Mosaic  legislation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
exposition  and  a])plication,  has  pre-eminently  a  moral  aspect, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  outwardness.  The  two  com- 
mandments of  love  to  God  and  man  are  shown  to  comprehend 
all  the  rest.  The  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  occurs  in  Lev.  xix.  1 8  ;  and  the  other,  to  love  God, 
is  reiterated  in  Deuteronomy  as  the  fulfilHng  of  the  whole 
law,  (Deut.  vi.  4;  x.  12;  xi.  1,  1 3;  xiii.  3;  xxx.  16,  20). 
If,  then,  everything  in  the  law  is  thus  based  on  love,  it  is  plain 
that  a  dead  outward  service  cannot  comport  Avith  its  spirit. 
Transgression  of  the  law  is,  on  the  other  hand,  said  to  arise 
from  "an  uncircumcised  hea,rt,"  (Lev.  xxvi.  41;  comp.  Deut. 
X  16,) — a  figure  of  deep  significance  to  an  Israelite,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
national  constitution. 

Besides,  there  are  numerous  passages  in  the  law  incul- 
cating kindness  and  brotherly  charity  not  merely  to  fellow- 
Israelites,  but  also  to  strangers  and  aliens,  and  all  who  were 
in  distress,  which  are  entirely  of  a  moral  character,  having  no 
judicial  value.  The  whole  of  Lev.  xix.,  where  the  command, 
"  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  is  developed  in  particulars,  is  in 
a  high  degree  of  a  purely  moral  character.     And  even  the 

'  Thus  Whately :  "-Not  only  does  the  universally,    on     higher    grounds." — 

Gospel  require  a  morality  in  many  re-  Essaj-s,  2d  Ser.,  p.  121.    6th  Ed.,  Lond. 
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judicial  law  contains  largely  elements  of  this  kind.  "  Every- 
thing judicial  is  much  more  moral ;  and  the  moral,  which  is 
also  judicial,  is  connected  with  that  which  is  not  heard  at  the 
tribunal  of  a  human  judge,  so  that  the  judicial  retains  no  mere 
statute-like  character."  ^  But  apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  presence  of  the  one  command,  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet,"  alone  distinguishes  the  Mosaic  code  from  every  other 
system,  and  determines  alike  its  Divine  origin  and  purpose. 
There  was  no  such  restriction  in  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus 
or  Solon,  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  or 
any  other  since  their  times,  because  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
ai'e  not  cognisable  by  human  tribunals. 

§  4.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Law. 

From  the  nature  of  the  law  as  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  of  his  unalienable  claims  upon  his  moral  crea- 
tures, its  perpetuity  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  This, 
however,  various  parties  would  set  aside,  on  the  ground  of 
some  statements  in  the  New  Testament  on  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remark. 

Christ  and  his  apostles  express  themselves  no  doubt 
variously  about  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  their  statements 
admit  of  easy  reconciliation.  Thus  Christ  declares  :  "  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  {y.ara7Jjaai,  as  used  of  law,  "  to 
repeal,"  John  x.  35)  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  (even  its  apparently  un- 
essential parts)  shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled,"  (Matt.  v.  17,  18).  No  testimony,  especially  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  given,  could  be  stronger  than 
this  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  law.  At  the  time  these  words 
were  uttered,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  something  new 
was  manifesting  itself,  that  a  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  had  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  therefore  highly  important  for  Christ,  in  order 
to  prevent  misapprehension,  to  indicate  precisely  his  relation 
to  the  older  economy.  "  Hence,"  as  Olshausen  remarks,  "  Christ 
here  declares   the  intimate  cormexion  between  the  Old  and 

>  Hengstenberg,  Authentie,  E.  T.,  ii.  501. 
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New  Testament  in  a  manner  which  must  have  excluded  all 
mistake  on  the  point.  First  of  all,  the  Old  Testament  is  de- 
scribed as  inviolable  in  itself;  then  the  New  Testament  ia 
regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  Old  ;  and  lastly,  in  this 
completion  the  law  is  declared  to  be  of  Divine  and  eternal 
authority."  Much  to  the  same  effect  are  various  apostolic 
statements  ;  as  the  exhortation,  "  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  law, 
or  to  judge  it,  but  to  fulfil  it,"  (James  ii.  1 ,  2) ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
faith  V  the  reply,  "  God  forbid  ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law," 
(Rom.  iii.  2  I ).  But  then  there  are  other  statements  in  appa- 
rently diflferent  terms.  St.  Paul  intimates,  for  instance,  that 
behevers  are  in  a,  different  state  with  respect  to  the  law  from 
tliose  who  lived  under  the  former  dispensation.  "  But  now 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we 
were  held  ;  that  we  should  .serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter,"  (Rom.  vii.  6);  and  he  speaks  of 
the  law  as  "  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  law- 
less and  disobedient,"  (1  Tim.  i.  9). 

For  reconciling  these  statements  nothing  is  gained  by 
making  a  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial 
or  judicial  law  ;  and  assuming  that  the  passages  which  ascribe 
a  permanency  to  the  law  relate  to  the  former,  while  those 
which  speak  of  its  abrogation  apply  only  to  the  latter.  No 
doubt  the  term  "  law"  has  various  significations  in  the  New 
Testament ;  being  used  of  the  law  proper,  or  the  moral  law,  and 
in  a  wider  sense,  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  law,  or  the 
system  of  which  these  were  parts.  The  specific  import  of  the 
term  can  therefore  be  settled  only  from  the  context ;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  in  the  passages  which  it  is  alleged,  intimate 
the  abrogation  of  the  law,  the  whole  law  is  meant,  and  in  pai- 
ticular  the  moral  as  the  more  important  part  of  it.  This  is 
dearly  the  case  in  1  Tim.  i.  9,  where  the  specification  of  vari- 
ous transgressions  of  moral  duties  shows  that  the  statement 
had  not  reference  solely,  if  at  all,  to  the  ceremonial,  however 
it  may  apply  to  judicial  ordinances. 

It  is  on  the  distinction  as  to  the  mode   of  the  law's  obli- 

>  Bialloblotzky,  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.,  Art.     the  Law :   Essays,  Second  Series,  pp. 
Law,  ii.  233.     To  the  same   effect  are     112-134. 
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gation,  and  not  as  to  its  matter,  that  those  couHicting  testi- 
monies turn ;  but  still  the  distinction  is  not  between  its 
noinothetical  and  didactical  j)ower.  To  say  that  only  in  the 
latter  character  has  it  a  place  in  the  Gospel,  is  virtually  to 
abolish  its  character  as  law.  It  were  to  "judge  the  law,"  and 
not  to  fulfil  it,  if  men  are  free  to  refuse  obedience  to  it,  save 
so  far  as  its  precepts  approve  themselves  to  their  judgment 
and  moral  consciousness.  This  reduces  the  authority  of  "  the 
law"  very  mucl\  to  the  level  of  mere  human  legislation  ;  if  it 
does  not  even  make  man's  \'iews  paramount  in  the  matter. 

The  source  of  this  and  other  mistakes  consists  in,  (1.)  As*- 
suming  that  the  law  given  to  Israel  was  new,  or  unknown 
before  its  promulgation  fi-om  Sinai,  whereas  it  was  as  old  as 
the  moral  creation  itself,  forming  the  very  order  of  being  iu 
such  a  creation.  (2.)  Confounding  what  wtvs  merely  formal 
in  the  law  a«  given  to  Israel,  and  put  into  a  covenant  form, 
whereby  new  motives  for  obedience  were  superinduced  on  its 
original  and  universal  sanctions,  with  its  essential  princi})lcs 
and  necessary  claims.  In  the  words,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt," 
which  precede  the  legal  formula,  "  Thou  shalt,"  kc,  there  is 
an  additional  claim  to  obedience  ;  but  this  by  no  possibility 
annulled  the  original  obliofation.  It  was  not  a  new  motive 
substituted  for  an  old  and  obsolete  one  ;  it  was  in  reality  a 
further  obligation  to  that  which  arose  from  the  relation  of 
Creator  and  creature.  This  additional  claim  on  obedience  is 
of  the  same  character  as  the  additional  and  specific  promise 
made  to  obedience  in  the  fifth  commandment.  (3.)  Confound- 
ing the  motives  to  obedience  with  the  claims  which  exact  it. 
Thus  it  is  said :  "  The  characteristic  of  the  doctiine  of  Christ 
does  not  consist  in  new  laws  given,  but  rather  in  the  forgivtv 
uess  offered  for  past  transgressions,  and  in  the  guidance  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  promised  to  his  true  disciples.  The  authoiity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  described  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  m  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  superior  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Whosoever  is  filled  with  this  Spirit  is  not  under  the  law, 
although  he  fulfils  the  holy  aim  and  intention  of  the  law."^ 
The  fallacy  here  seems  to  be,  that  increased  motives  to,  or 
capacities  for,  obedience,  suspend  or  abrogate  the  claims  of  tlie 

I  Cjc.  Cib.  Lit.,  ii.  233. 
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Jaw,  instead  of,  as  is  really  the  case,  honouring  them.  There 
can  be,  it  would  seem  almost  unnecessaiy  to  remark,  no  autho- 
rity superior  to  the  declared  v/ill  of  God ;  though  there  are 
agencies  apart  from  the  law  for  inducing  compliance  to  that 
will ;  and  certainly  the  highest  agency  is  the  Spirit,  but  not 
irrespective  of,  or  in  antagonism  to,  the  law,  but  commending 
it  to  the  conscience  as  not  only  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  but  as 
the  will  of  a  heavenly  Father. 

A  complete  refutation  of  all  such  errors  will  be  found  in 
the  language  in  which  the  Scriptures  determine  the  nature  of 
sin  and  its  relation  to  the  law  :  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law,"  V  awtuoL  (1  John  iii.  4).  "The  expression,"  Milller 
observes,  "  stands  in  the  connexion  of  an  argument  against 
the  low  opinion,  Avhich  regarded  the  obligation  to  keep  the 
divine  law  in  general,  but  at  the  same  time  made  allowance 
for  many  sinful  practices,  because  perhaps  they  did  not  happen 
to  be  expressly  forbidden  in  the  letter  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Against  this  impure  disposition  of  mind  the  apostle 
inculcates  in  the  preceding  words,  '  Whosoever  committeth 
sin  transerresseth  also  the  law,'  the  truth  that  the  law  is  not 
Siitisfied  with  a  half  obedience,  but  demands  a  perfect  purity 
of  will  and  conduct.  The  blameworthiness  of  everything 
sinful,  as  opposed  to  the  aywv  ilmi,  ver.  3,  he  brings  to  light, 
by  showing  it  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  law.  When 
John  adds  to  the  sentence,  '  Whosoever  committeth  sin  also 
transgresseth  the  law,'  this  other  one,  '  and  sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law,'  he  intends  thereby  to  detennine  the 
notion  of  sin — *  and  the  nature  of  sin  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
recusancy  against  the  law.'  The  first  clause,  taken  alone, 
might  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  separation  from  the  law 
was  only  one  individual  moment  in  the  notion  of  sin  ;  the 
second  clause,  therefore,  determines  the  thought  more  exactly, 
by  making  the  two  ideas  exegetical  of  each  other."  ^  The 
other  Biblical  designations  of  sin  are  to  the  same  effect.  Be- 
sides avo'ua,  which  means  "  lawlessness,"  or  "  violation  of  law," 
and  then  sin  or  iniquity  (Matt,  xxiii.  28  ;  Rom.  iv.  7  ;  vi.  19), 
there  is  a,aapr/'a  (1  Cor.  XV.  3  ;  Heb.  iv.  ]  5),  and  rrapdlSasii 
(Gal.  iii.  1 9) ;  and  in  Hebrew  D>nb»  (from  D^b*,  i.  q.  nob',  to  turn 

»  Doctrine  of  Sin,  E.  T.  i.  40. 
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aside),  "transgressors"  (Hos.  v.  2),  and  its  Aramaic  form,  Cpp,  (Ps. 
ci.  3) ;  ^}^W  (from  njK',  to  err  from  the  way),  which,  however, 
in  the  hiw,  denotes  only  a  particuLar  kind  of  sin  (Lev.  iv.  2) ; 
Num.  XV.  27)  So  also  S^^n  and  i^^^f,  from  NOn  to  miss  the 
mark  ;  and  TV  (from  niy)^  the  crooked,  perverted,  as  deviat- 
inof  from  the  rio-ht  rule  of  the  law. 

In  apostolic  times  errors  of  a  dangerous  character  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  natvire  and  design  of  the  law,  threaten- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  correcting  of 
which  was  the  object  evidently  aimed  at  by  the  terms  of  dis- 
paragement applied  to  the  law.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked 
tliat,  as  plainly  shown  in  the  New  Testament,  the  law  had 
various  ends,  and  sustained  a  different  relation  to  those  who 
rejected  its  authority  from  that  in  which  it  stood  towards  the 
obedient.  Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  believers,  who,  through 
Christ  their  Head,  have  satisfied  all  the  law's  demands,  may 
be  viewed  in  another  relation  to  it  from  that  occupied  by 
othere;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  what  is  stated  in  the  passages 
alleged  to  intimate  the  abrogation  of  the  law.  Thus  it  is  that 
believers  are  said  to  be  dead  to  the  law,  and  the  law  dead  to 
them.  "  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might 
live  unto  God"  (Gal.  ii.  1 9).  "  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye 
also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  bod}''  of  Christ;  that 
ye  should  be  mai-ried  to  another,  to  him  that  is  raised  from 

the  dead;  that  ye  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God 

But  now  we  ai-e  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherein  we  M^ere  held"  (Rom.  vii  4,  G).  Here  is  a  complete 
cessation  from  dependence  on  the  law  as  a  ground  of  justifica- 
tion, and  a  persuasion  that  through  union  with  Christ  the  law 
had  no  condemnatory  aspect  to  believers.  "  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us"  (Gal.  iii.  13). 

Another  aspect  in  which  believers  are  represented  as  free 
from  the  law,  or  in  which  they  are  not  under  it,  but  under 
grace,  respects  the  means  of  their  sanctification.  With  this, 
more  than  any  other,  is  associated  misconceptions  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  law.  "  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
you;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace"  (Rom. 
vi.  1  -t).      In  sanctification  the  law  is  the  rule  but  not  the 
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source  of  holiness.  Believers  are  placed  not  in  a  covenant  of 
legal  obedience,  which  can  hold  out  no  help  save  the  bare 
command,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  convince  of  sin,  but 
in  one  of  justification  by  faith,  and  with  the  promise  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  and  are  thus  the  subjects  of  a  higher  law — 
that  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Chiist  Jesus  (Rom.  viii.  2) ;  higher, 
not  because  more  authoritative,  but  because  a  living  agency 
empowered  to  help  all  infii-mities  and  heal  all  diseases.  Grace 
as  distinct  from  the  law  operates  in  the  way  described,  inas- 
much as  it  puts  and  maintains  the  believer  in  possession  of 
the  promises  which  furnish  strength  against  sin  and  temptar- 
tion  (2  Pet.  i.  4).  Further,  it  makes  such  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  sin  and  of  holiness  as  induces  hatred  to  the  one  and 
delight  La  the  other.  And,  above  all,  it  keeps  the  soul  in 
union  with  Christ,  the  source  of  life  and  holiness.  But  thousfh 
brought  under  the  law  of  love,  and  so  raised  above  the  law  of 
terror,  still  it  is  a  state  "  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under 
the  law  to  Christ"  (1  Cor.  ix.  21).  It  is  a  state  in  which  the 
law  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  a  restraint  or  an  abridofment  of 
liberty;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  it,  even  were  that  possible.  The  soul  is  above  the  law 
when  thus  under  it,  so  free  is  its  motion  amidst  the  precepts, 
that  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  was  not  made  for  such  a 
one.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  law  had 
an  important  part  in  producing  such  a  result. 

Other  passages  which  speak  of  the  "  disannulling  of  the 
commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofit- 
ableness thereof  (Heb.  vii.  18),  or,  in  similar  terms,  appear 
from  the  context  to  refer  only  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  is 
characterised  as  "a  carnal  commandment"  (ver.  16),  "the  law 
of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances"  (Eph.  ii.  15),  "im- 
posed until  the  time  of  reformation"  (Heb.  ix.  9),  and  "  abolished 
in  Christ's  flesh"  (Eph.  ii.  ]  o).  In  respect  to  this  class  of  state- 
ments there  is  nothing  of  an  opposite  character — nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  law  referred  to  was  other  than  preparatory 
to  a  better  dispensation.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  notices 
respecting  the  moral  law;  for  however  express  the  alleged  in- 
timations of  its  abrogation  may  seem,  there  are  others  of  an 
opposite  character,  corroborated  moreover  by  all  the  conside- 
rations deducible  from  the  nature  of  law  in  cjeneral,  and  the 
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response  wliich  it  finds  in  the  conscience;  so  that  the  ap})arent 
contradiction  in  these  statements  is  plainly  referable  to  the 
various  ends  of  the  law. 

The  law  which  remains,  and  that  which  was  abolished, 
were  closely  connected  in  the  Israelitish  economy,  but  still 
essentially  different  as  to  their  origin  and  design.  The  cere- 
monial laAV  originated  only  with  the  fall  and  the  Divine  prf>- 
vision  for  the  restoration  of  man.  It  pointed  to  and  termi- 
nated in  Christ.  Not  so  the  law  of  creation,  which  the  fall 
violated,  but  could  not  annul.  That  event  neither  changed 
the  law's  character,  nor  lessened  its  claims  upon  the  sinner; 
and  when  God  mercifully  interposed,  it  was  not  by  reducing 
the  law  to  the  level  of  the  transgressor,  but  by  raising  him  to 
a  position  where  he  could  cheerfully  render  obedience  to  all 
its  requirements;  and  if  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  law 
will  be  in  a  manner  unknown,  it  is  because,  from  the  full 
spontaneity  of  its  subjects  to  the  will  of  God,  feelings  of  an 
authoritative  restraint  are  entirely  unicnown. 

§  5.   Tlce  Penalty  of  the  Law. 

Law,  in  order  to  maintain  its  authority,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  penalty  for  transgression.  It  is  this  which  gives 
a  character  to  law  as  distinct  from  a  mere  advice  or  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  penalty  indicates  the  LaAvgiver'a 
estimate  of  the  ride  which  he  has  established.  Laws  of  a 
purely  arbitrary  character,  not  founded  on  the  natural  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  implanted  in  the  human  constitution, 
can,  of  course,  have  only  an  ai'bitrary  penalty,  and  so  may  fail 
in  convincing  the  transgressor  of  wrong.  But  however  tliis 
may  be  in  human  legislation,  the  laws  of  God  are  not  the 
arbitrary  expressions  of  will,  but  the  reflection  of  His  own  un- 
changeable character  in  the  constitution  of  the  physical  and 
moral  creation.  The  transgression  of  any  of  these  laws  is  an 
infringement  on  the  order  of  the  universe;  the  adjustment  of 
the  parts  of  which  is  such  that  violence  done  to  one  extends 
into  all  its  relations.  As  the  minutest  perturbation,  if  unchecked, 
would,  ultimately,  produce  utter  confusion  in  the  physical  sys- 
tem, so  similar  results,  though  not  so  ap])reciable  to  human  calcu- 
lations, would,  from  one  act  of  sin,  follow  in  the  moral  econo- 
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my;  for  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  the  univei:sal  law  that 
any  creature  can  answer  the  end  of  its  being,  whether  it  be  a 
material  atom,  or  a  reasoning  mind.  And  as  in  the  physical 
world  transgression  brings  directly  along  with  it  its  necessary 
punishment  without  any  extraordinary  intervention  of  the 
Lawgiver;  so  also  in  the  moral  world  sin  is  not  only  the 
transgression  of  the  law,  but  is  in  itself  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression. When  Scripture  declares  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  this  is  no  arbitrary  sanction,  but  a  necessary  truth; 
so  that  those  who  cavil  at  this  penalty  only  manifest  igno- 
rance of  the  subject;  while  its  defence  should  be  rested  not  on 
the  principle  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  Being,  but  on  the  Scriptural  view  that 
death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  not  a  foreign  adjunct  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  departure  from  the  law  of  being;  and 
so  was  the  penalty  of  transgression  under  all  the  dispensa- 
tions. 

Death  was  the  penalty  of  ti-ansgression  from  the  commence- 
ment of  moral  law  on  the  earth.  To  the  words,  "  Thou  shalt," 
and  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  which  first  announced  the  operation  of 
that  law,  there  was  added  an  intimation  that  disobedience 
should  inevitably  and  instantaneously  be  followed  by  death. 
The  declaration,  as  befitted  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  and 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered,  was  explicit,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  considerate  premonition  of  the  danger  of  any  de- 
parture from  the  path  of  rectitude.  That  it  exhibited  no 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  party  addressed,  must  appear 
at  once  when  it  is  seen  that  transgression,  from  its  veiy  nature, 
would  produce  the  same  result  iiTcspective  of  any  formal  pre- 
intimation  of  the  penalty.  When,  on  the  \dolation  of  this 
charge,  the  state  of  innocence  ceased,  and  God  inteq^osed  to 
avert  the  evil  incurred,  the  law,  in  order  to  preserve  its  inte- 
giity,  must  have  attached  to  it  the  same  declaration  even  in 
the  state  of  grace :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  (Ezek- 
xviii.  4),  only  expressiiig  in  general  terms  what  had  originally 
been  addressed  to  the  representative  of  the  human  race.  And 
as  in  the  Levitical,  so  also  in  the  Christian,  dispensation,  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  (Rom.  vi.  23),  sho^\dng  that,  as  there 
could  be  no  modification  of  the  law  itself,  there  ha^  been  no 
mitigation  of  its  penalty. 
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When  death  is  spoken  of  in  this  connexion,  it  must  he 
understood  primarily,  not  in  a  physical,  but  spiritual  relation, 
for  only  in  the  latter  aspect  is  it  the  direct  result  of  transgres- 
sion ;  physical  death  Leing  only  superadded  by  an  after  arrange- 
ment, applicable  only  to  man,  whereas  death  as  the  penalty  of 
moral  transijression,  extended  to  all  moral  creatures.  Death, 
in  the  Scriptural  sense,  is  the  estrangement  of  the  soul  from 
God — a  disruption  fi"om  the  central  source  of  light  and  life, 
and  a  consequent  exposure  to  all  the  consequences  of  that 
abnormal  state.  On  the  disruption  of  the  ties  which  connected 
the  creature  with  the  Creator,  other  relations  ensued  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  merely  the  deprivation  of  all  good,  but  also  exposure  to 
all  evil,  which  constitvites  the  death  of  a  moral  being ;  many 
of  the  latter  elements,  however,  being  accidental, — dependent 
on  time,  place,  or  other  circumstances.  Such  may,  in  a  mea- 
sure, be  the  character  of  man's  physical  sufferings,  which, 
though  the  effects  of  transgression,  are  not  altogether  of  an 
absolutely  penal,  but  in  part  of  a  remedial  character ;  yet  so 
intimate  is  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  moral  in  man's 
constitution,  that  it  is  only  in  a  lunited  sense  that  his  physi- 
cal disorganization  can  be  termed  other  than  necessary. 

While,  however,  the  very  existence  of  law  necessarily  im- 
plies a  penalty  on  transgi-ession,  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite 
that  pre-intimation  should  be  given  of  the  specific  punishment 
which  disobedience  merited.  Where  obedience  is  rightfully 
due,  it  should  be  yielded  on  that  consideration  alone,  and  not 
from  a  calculation  of  the  evils  to  result  from  disobedience  ;  still 
a  government  careful  of  the  safety  of  its  subjects  will  provide 
for  the  proper  promulgation  of  its  laws,  and  of  the  evils  attach- 
ing to  their  violation.  This  was  particularly  shown  in  God's 
jjrocedure  with  man  ;  and  it  is  from  an  entire  perversion  of 
the  matter  that  the  monstrous  objection  is  advanced  against 
the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  fall,  that  the  primal  threatening 
itself  was  partly  responsible  for  the  sad  result,  because  so 
pointedly  reminding  of  the  imposed  restraints. 

Man  was  created  a  moral  being,  and  so  placed  under  tlie 
restraints  of  that  law  ;  obedience  was  required,  and  recusancy 
would  be  punished,  though  he  might  never  have  heard  of  any 
express  command  orany  specific  penalty, otherwise  than  from  the 
monitions  of  conscience,  while  the  penalty  w^ould,  under  any 
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circumstances,  be  death.  That  tlie  obedience  was  to  be  tested 
by  a  particular  object — the  mere  avoidance  of  a  very  indifferent 
act,  and  that  the  consequences  of  disobedience  were  so  fully 
set  forth,  shov>^ed  only  the  benevolence  of  the  Lawgiver,  how- 
ever it  might  be  perverted  and  made  subservient  to  the  temp- 
tation. That  the  penalty  was  independent  of  its  previous 
announcement,  follows,  not  only  from  the  considerations  already 
referred  to,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  the  repubhcation  of  the 
law  from  Sinai,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  penalty,  although 
it  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  legislation. 
There  are  indeed  one  or  two  expressions  of  God's  disposition 
towards  particular  kinds  of  sin  and  acts  of  obedience,  but  with 
this  exception  the  law  merely  enjoined  compliance  with  its 
several  commands,  without  stating  the  consequences  which 
should  result  from  its  transgression. 

These  considerations  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  as  to  the  primaiy  sanction  of  the  theocracy,  which  is 
often  erroneously  assumed  to  have  been  only  temporal  rewards 
aad  punishments.  These  had  respect,  however,  as  already 
shown, ^  solely  to  the  community  which,  as  having  only  a  tem- 
poral existence,  it  is  plain  could  be  affected  in  no  other  way ; 
and,  therefore,  in  a  system  of  law  occupied  so  largely  with 
siich  relations,  they  came  more  prominently  into  view.  As 
respected  the  individual  and  a  personal  relation  to  that  law 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  theocracy,  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  sanction  was,  if  not  so  explicitly  stated,  by  no 
means  doubtfully  implied.  The  whole  previous  revelations  of 
God,  exliibiting  the  walli  and  the  reward  of  faith,  were  em- 
bodied in  the  theocratic  code,  and  the  ideas  of  death  and  life 
were  seen  from  the  earhest  experience  to  extend  beyond  things 
present  and  temporal.  And  under  the  theocracy  itself  is  not 
the  question  put  beyond  doubt  by  such  a  statement  as  this  : 
'■  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  my  ordinances,  to  walk 
therein  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  judgments  ;  which,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them :  I  am  the  Lord  ?"  (Lev.  xviii.  4,  5  ;  comp.  Rom. 
X.  5,  Gal.  iii.  1  2) — a  charge  to  the  community  urged  by  the 
yery  sanction  which  properly  applied  to  the  individual. 

'  See  above,  vol.  ii-,  pp.  119,  12j. 
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Sect.  IV.  Israel's  Training  for  their  Vocation. — ii.  The 
Instruction  conveyed  by  the  Theocratic  Institutions 
AND  Ordinances. 

Hottinger,  Juris  Hebri\>oiuni  Leges  CCLXI.  Tigiiri,  1655.— Lowman.  A  Ra- 
tional of  the  Hebrew  Worship.  Lend.  1748. — Spencer,  De  Legil)us  Hc- 
bra'orum  Ritualibus.  Haga',  1G86' — Witsius,  ^gyptiaca.  Amstel.  168;!. 
— Biihr,  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  2  vols.  Heidelb.  1837,  1839.— 
Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  E.  T.  Edin.  1845. — Kurf/,, 
Beitviige  znr  Symbolik  des  alt-testamentlichen  Cultus.  Leip.  1851. — Hard- 
wick,  Christ  aud  other  Masters,  Ft.  iv.     Canib.  1859. 

That  the  Israelitisli  constitution  had  in  its  various  ordinances 
and  arrangements,  chiefly  a  religious  aim  is  so  self-evident,  as  not 
to  need  discussion.  Nor  is  this,  indeed,  questioned  by  the 
most  strenuous  impugners  of  the  system.  On  the  contrary, 
the  complaint  is,  that  every  thing  else  is  subordinated  to  reli- 
gion, which  is  continually  made  to  lend  its  sanction  to  matters 
exceedingly  unimportant,  if  not  altogether  trifling.  Waiving 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  such  objections,  there  is  in 
this  evidently  religious  purpose  one  reason,  at  least,  why  the 
system  should  claim  to  be  the  product  of  revelation.  Mere 
social  and  civil  institutions  needed  not,  it  is  conceivable,  a 
special  Divine  interposition  to  originate  or  recommend  them  ; 
their  fitness,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people,  would, 
it  may  be  supposed,  be  easily  recognised.  Nor  is  this  less 
applicable  to  the  gi-eat  principles  of  moral  obligation,  which, 
originally  written  on  the  human  conscience,  were  legible  by 
the  light  of  reason,  notwithstanding  its  gross  perversion ; 
though  even  in  respect  to  this  the  framing  of  such  a  document 
as  the  Decalogue,  so  orderly,  so  brief,  but  comprehensive,  wns 
a  work  which  obviously  demanded  more  than  ordinary  powers. 
But  it  is  in  regard  to  religious  truths  in  the  stricter  sense,  and 
the  mode  of  worship  suitable  to  God,  that  there  is,  it  will  be 
allowed,  special  need  of  Divine  guidance.  This  is  evident, 
were  it  only  fi'om  the  various  and  revolting  forms  of  heathen- 
ism. It  is  also  a  principle  fully  recognised  in  Scripture  itself, 
fi'om  the  first  notice  of  Divine  worship  (Gen.  iv.  4)  down  to 
the  close  of  the  volume  (Rev.  xxii.  9)  ;  while  in  the  Theocracy 
it  produced  a  system  in  which  almost  every  act  was  regulated 
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by  statute,  and  was  otherwise  so  complex  and  rigid  as  to  have 
occasioned  various  prejudices  with  respect  to  that  economy. 
An  examination  of  the  system  itself  in  its  essential  features, 
and  of  the  causes  to  which  it  owed  its  peculiar  form,  will  be 
the  best  corrective  of  such  opinions. 

§  1 .  TliG  Princvpal  Religious  Features  of  the  Theocratic  Law. 

It  was  seen  already  that  the  separation  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  nations  around  them,  and 
their  formation  into  a  distinct  community  by  themselves,  was 
a  necessary  condition  in  their  calling.  Notice  was  also  taken 
of  the  various  restraints  which  it  is  evident  were  required  for 
securing  an  isolated  position  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially for  a  people  like  the 'Israelites,  in  such  close  geographical 
proximity  to  neighbours  more  powerful  than  themselves.  But 
this  external  separation  was  only  a  subordinate  object.  It  was 
to  be  completed  in  the  internal  sanctification  of  the  covenant 
people.  This  clearly  apjiears  from  the  terms  of  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  respecting  his  posterity  as  the  channels  of 
the  Divine  blessing,  and  also  from  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Siuaitic  covenant  ratified  with  the  people  themselves ;  but 
still  more  from  the  promulgation  of  the  moral  law,  which 
constituted  the  proper  foundation  of  their  entire  constitution 
and  polit}^ 

The  Israelites  were  repeatedly,  and  in  most  express  terms, 
told  that  they  were  called  to  be  a  holy  people  to  their  God. 
Tliis  was  required,  from  the  holiness  of  God's  own  character. 
Moses  was  directed  to  declare  in  God's  name  to  the  whole 
congregation  :  "  Ye  shaU  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy,"  (Lev.  xix.  2).  To  enforce  this,  and  to  produce 
in  the  people  a  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  the  Divine 
character  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  same  in  them- 
selves, was,  accordingly,  a  primaiy  object  of  the  Theocratic 
legislation.  This  it  effected  in  various  ways,  more  or  less 
direct.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic 
law  was  to  produce  conviction  of  sin  by  presenting  God's  dread 
majesty  in  close  proximity  to  a  guilty  people  ;  while  the  very 
temporary  character  of  the  impression  thus  produced,  as  seen 
in  the  almost  immediate  lapse  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry, 
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showed  most  distinctly  that  other  and  more  continuous  ap- 
phances  were  needed  for  producing  any  abiding  effects.  There 
must  be  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Israelite  constant 
memorials  of  the  holiness  of  God.  Of  this  he  must  be  re- 
minded not  merely  in  his  reading  of  the  law — a  duty  which 
might  be  neglected,  or  very  inadequately  performed,  but  also 
in  acts  and  ordinances  kept  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and  of 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of  evasion,  if  he  would  retain 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  community.  And  not  only 
so,  but  these  institutions,  as  well  of  ordinary  and  every-day 
life,  as  of  a  more  directly  sacred  character,  spoke  a  language 
intelligible  to  the  lowest  capacity.  Holiness  and  purity,  with 
other  dispositions  and  relations  of  a  like  character,  were  seen, 
from  the  various  forms  under  which  they  were  presented  in 
the  law,  to  be  realities  acceptable  to  God  and  beneficial  to 
man,  while  the  opposite  qualities  led  to  consequences  directly 
the  reverse. 

i.  Fii'st  of  all,  it  was  made  evident  that  God  required 
holiness  and  purity  in  his  worship.  His  service  must  be  in 
eveiy  respect  a  pure  service.  Accordingly,  there  was  a  strict 
prohibition  against  any  practice  which  might  be,  or  even  seem 
to  be,  of  a  contrary  character.  Not  only  what  was  in  itself 
really  impure,  but  what  was  suggestive  of  impurity,  or  any 
way  associated  therewith,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Thus  the  Mosaic  system  was  marked  by  an  entire  freedom 
from  whatever  could  in  any  way  countenance  those  cruel  rites 
which,  in  the  form  of  laceration  of  the  person,  as  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Baal,  (1  Kings  xviii.  28,)  and  other  modes  of  self- 
torture,  entered  so  largely  into  heathen  worship,  in  the  belief 
that  such  acts  were  acceptable  to  the  gods.  Again,  the  offer- 
ing of  human  sacrifices,  whether  as  self-immolations,  or  of 
infants,  as  in  the  rites  of  Moloch,  was  so  uttei-ly  abhorrent  to 
the  law,  that  it  was  made  a  capital  crime,  (Lev.  xx.  1-5).  In 
such  cases  it  was  not  merely  the  idolatry  itself  which  was 
condemned,  but  also  the  practices  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. 

Equally  alien  to  Judaism  were  the  loose  and  licentious 
customs  which  were  not  only  tolerated  in  heathenism,  but 
sanctioned,  and  even  consecrated  to  religion.  Of  these  there 
ai'e  indications  in  the  notice  of  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor,  par- 
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ticipation  in  which  brought  severe  judgments  on  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  (Numb,  xxv.)  Nor  was  it  a  mere  tacit  or 
general  condemnation  of  such  and  similar  practices  that  satis- 
fied the  Hebrew  lav/giver ;  the  most  express  and  solemn 
enactments  were  directed  against  the  indulgence  of  rites  they 
may  have  witnessed  in  Egypt,  or  which  were  practised  by  the 
Canaanites,  of  whose  land  they  were  about  to  take  possession, 
(Lev.  xviii.  3,)  or  by  neighbouring  nations.  Thus,  in  Lev. 
xix.  29,  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of  women  prosti- 
tuting themselves  in  the  heathen  temples  as  an  act  of  devo- 
tion. This  was  usual  among  the  Babylonians  ;  and  even  a 
heathen  historian^  pronounced  it  a  "most  shameful  custom" 
of  that  people.  But,  indeed,  it  was  to  some  extent  followed 
at  Athens,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  India.  In  Deut.  xxiii.  1 8, 
another  of  the  abominable  customs  of  heathen  worship  is  in- 
dignantly interdicted. 

How  largely  the  practices  thus  condemned  prevailed  among 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Israelites,  and  further,  how  prone 
they  w^ere  themselves  to  imitate  the  most  cruel  and  abomi- 
nable of  these  rites,  fully  appears  from  various  incidents  in 
their  history.  The  worship  of  the  golden  calf  was  probably 
connected  with  some  licentious  practices,  (Exod.  xxxii.  6  ; 
comp.  1  C^or.  x.  7).  Such  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  affair 
(jf  Baal-Peor,^  (Numb.  xxv.  1,9;  1  Cor.  x.  8).  In  subsequent 
times,  so  strong  was  the  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  indulge 
in  practices  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  and  re- 
peated condemnations  pronounced  in  the  law,  that  the  con- 
sequences were  such  as  afforded  matter  of  complaint  and 
lamentation  to  the  right-minded  members  of  the  Theocrac}^ 
who  cherished  its  pure  and  heavenly  principles.  Thus  the 
Psalmist,  describing  his  countrymen :  "  They  were  mingled 
among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works.  And  they 
served  their  idols ;  which  were  a  snare  unto  them.  Yea,  they 
sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  they 
shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  : 
and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood.     Thus  were  they  de- 

'  Herodotus,  i.  199.   See  Eawlinson's        *  See  Creuzer,  S\  mbolikund,  Mvtho- 
Note,  vol.  i.,  p.  341.  logic,  ii.  411. 
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iiled  with  their  own  works,  and  went  a-whoring  with  their 
ouTi  inventions  :  tlierefore  was  the  wi-ath  of  the  Lord  kindled 
against  his  people,  insomuch  that  He  abhorred  his  own  in- 
heritance," (Ps.  cvi.  35-40). 

The  sad  picture  thus  drawn  by  a  national  poet,  and  con- 
firmed in  all  its  features  by  the  national  history,  whatever 
other  lesson  it  is  fitted  to  convey,  proves  unmistakably  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  at  least  in  the  matters  referred  to,  was 
not  derived  from  any  pure  and  hallowed  principles  or  tastes 
which  distinguished  the  IsraeHtes,  as  a  nation,  fi^om  their 
heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  the  law 
in  these,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  particulars,  was  clearly 
opposed  to  the  very  bent  of  their  nature,  which  indeed,  it  is 
evident,  entirely  corresponded  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  times.  This,  again,  shows  the  necessity  there  was 
for  such  checks  and  connectives  as  were  furnished  in  the  law ; 
and  further,  that  these  were  not  too  numerous  or  stringent 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied. 

Connected  with  the  service  of  the  Theocratic  Head  of  the 
nation  there  were  other  provisions  of  a  more  positive  charac- 
ter, intended  to  exhibit  and  inculcate  holiness.  In  fact,  all 
the  arrangements  and  ordinances,  as  well  those  which  re- 
spected the  camp  and  even  the  Israehtish  dwellings,  as  those 
which  more  directly  concerned  the  sanctuary,  had  this  object 
in  view.  Some  of  these  have  been  considered  in  another  con- 
nexion, and  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  briefly  to  recapitu- 
late the  more  important  of  them  with  such  supplementary  ob- 
servations as  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  present  subject. 

The  sanctuary,  in  particular,  as  the  residence  of  the  Theo- 
cratic King,  was  a  special  object  of  holiness.  Those  who  were 
privileged  to  approach  it,  and  conduct  its  service,  must  possess 
a  consecration  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  duty  to  wliich  they  were  severally  called. 
No  unconsecrated  person  was  permitted  to  touch  or  enter  the 
sanctuary;  svich  a  desecration  would  be  punished  with  death 
(Numb.  iii.  10,  38),  and,  indeed,  any  impropriety  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  duly  qualified,  would  involve  a  like  penalty 
(Lev.  xvi.  2;  xxii.  3). 

That  holiness  was  indispensable  for  the  performance  of 
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priestly  functions  was  declared  by  various  provisions.^  1. 
There  must  be  a  personal  freedom  from  all  natural  blemish, 
2.  In  addition  to  the  family  connexion  with  Aaron,  to  whose 
posterity  the  office  was  expressly  limited,  and  the  other  per- 
sonal qualifications,  there  was  the  consecration  and  clothing 
with  the  official  garments,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  could  not  be  worn  without  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary.  3.  Of  the  garments  common  to  the  sacerdotal 
order,  one  pai-t  is  very  noticeable.  This  was  the  linen 
breeches  in  which  tlie  officiating  priest  must  be  arrayed. 
Thus  Moses  was  directed  by  God:  "Thou  shalt  make  them 
linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness,  from  the  loins  even 
unto  the  thighs  they  shall  reach:  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron,  and  upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congTCgation,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the 
altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place ;  that  they  bear  not  ini- 
quity and  die:  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  \mto  him  and  his 
seed  after  him"  (Exod.  xxviii.  42,  43).  This  provided  that 
the  priests  should  be  decently  covered,  whatever  gesture  of 
body  might  be  used  in  their  duty,  and  so  prevent  any  inde- 
cency, either  through  accident,  or  superstitious  design,  as  the 
Jewish  writers,  Maimonides  and  Kimchi,"  allege  was  the  case 
in  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor.  4.  To  the  same  purpose  was 
the  charge:  "Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine 
altar,  that  thy  nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon."^  (Exod, 
XX.  2G). 

ii.  In  addition  to  these  regulations  as  to  the  services  of 
religion  and  the  sanctuary,  there  were  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter applicable  to  the  camp  and  the  congi-egation. 

1.  It  was  made  imperative  that  all  lepers,  and  such  as 
were  otlierwise  unclean,  should  be  excluded  from  the  camp. 
"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper,  and  every 
one  that  hath  an  issue,  and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead: 
both  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out,  without  the  camp  shaU 

1  See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  253-25.5.  were  of  the  Greek  form,  enclosed  from 

*  See  Outram,  Dc  Sacrificiis,  i.  5,  §  3.  eveiy  side  (Gellius,  Xoct.  Attic,  x.  15 ; 

»  By  a  similar  law  the  EomanFlameu  Servius    ad    ^neid.    iv,    646).  —  See 

Dialis  was   forbidden  to  ascend  more  Kalisch,  Com.  on  Exod.  p.  381, 

than  three  steps  of  the  altar  unless  it 
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ye  put  them;  that  they  defile  not  their  camps,  in  the  midst 
whereof  I  dwell"  (Numb.  v.  1-3).  So  strictly  was  this  law 
enforced  that  even  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  when  struck 
with  leprosy,  must  conform  to  it,  though,  out  of  respect,  the 
people  intermit  their  journey  until  she  is  restored  to  society. 
"  Miriam  was  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days :  and  the 
people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again" 
(Numb.  xii.  15).  2.  All  material  impurities  within  the  camp 
were  also  prohibited,  and  the  exposure  of  such,  even  in  the 
open  field,  was  no  less  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 2,  1 3). 
The  reason  for  this  was:  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  give  up  thine 
enemies  before  thee;  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy:  that 
He  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee" 
(ver.  14). 

iii.  The  individual  Israelite,  too,  in  all  his  personal  and 
family  arrangements  must  study  purity  and  propriety,  not 
only  in  regard  to  things  of  a  moral  character,  but  to  such  also 
as  might  suggest  or  symbolise  moral  relations. 

1.  Most  explicit  directions  were  given  regarding  various 
objects  from  which  defilement  might  be  contracted,  and  con- 
tact with  which,  therefore,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  (1. 
The  regulations  wdth  respect  to  diet  were  very  specific,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  admitted  articles  of  food,  as  to  the  mode 
of  preparing  them.  The  animals  reckoned  unclean  were  on 
no  account  to  be  eaten,  (Lev.  xi.,)  and  even  such  as  were  clean 
were  equally  interdicted  in  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the 
animal  died  of  itself,  was  torn  by  wild  beasts,  or  was  deprived 
of  life  in  any  way  which  prevented  the  separation  of  the  blood 
from  the  flesh,  or  if  the  latter  happened  to  touch  anything 
tliat  was  unclean,  (Lev.  xxii.  8  ;  Exod.  xxii.  31  ;  Lev.  xi.  34). 
(2.)  In  like  manner  all  incongi-uity  in  dress  must  be  care- 
fully avoided  in  respect  to  materials,  (Lev.  xix.  19,)  and  the 
garments  appropriate  to  the  respective  sexes,  (Deut.  xxii.  5). 
This  law  touching  incongruity  extended  also  to  the  labours  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  fields  and  vineyards,  (Lev.  xix.  1 9)  ;  and 
its  neglect  rendered  the  produce  "  defiled,"  (Deut.  xxii.  9,)  so 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  consumed. 

2.  In  respect  to  family  and  social  intercourse,  the  Israelite 
must  be   no  less  careful  as  to  associating;  ^vith   the  unclean. 
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The  watchfulness  to  be  observed  in  these  matters  will  be  appa- 
rent from  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  occasions  of  impuiity, 
and  the  inconveniences  to  which  defilement  subjected  the  in- 
dividual. The  law  recognises  many  species  of  uncloanness  of 
a  positive  nature,  arising  chiefly  from  the  natural  secretions 
of  human  beings  as  well  in  health  as  through  disease,  and 
also  from  the  touch  of  various  animals,  and  as  defilement  was 
communicated  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  clothes,  utensils, 
and  dwellings,  which  again  defiled  the  person,  (Lev.  xii.-xv.,) 
it  is  evident  that  the  sources  of  uncleanness  were  exceedingly 
numerous  and  varied.  Defilement  was  produced  through  various 
natural  causes,  as  diseases,  the  leprosy  in  particular,  and  even 
through  the  ofiice  of  child-birth.  The  touchino-  of  an  unclean 
object,  especially  a  dead  body,  whether  through  inadvertence 
or  necessity,  as  when  friends  and  relatives  discharged  the  last 
duties  which  the  living  owe  to  the  dead,  produced  uncleanness. 
Nor  were  the  inconveniences  thus  occasioned  of  little 
moment,  for  they  involved  for  a  time,  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  defilement,  interruption  of  the  theocratic  pri- 
vileges, while  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  means  of  cleansing  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  theocratic  crimes,  to  be  punished 
by  the  excision  of  the  offender  from  the  community,  (Lev.  xv. 
31;  Numb.  xix.  20). 

If,  however,  the  causes  of  impurity  were  numerous  and 
varied,  so  also  were  the  provisions  for  its  removal. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  simple  ablution  of  the 
body  and  the  clothes  v/as  all  that  was  required.  In  other 
CAses,  various  other  ceremonies  were  applied.  Thus,  for  the 
cleansing  of  such  as  had  been  defiled  by  touching  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  there  were  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  prepared 
Avith  great  ceremony,  and  which,  mixed  with  water,  were 
to  be  sprinkled  on  tlie  unclean  on  the  third  and  seventh  day, 
after  which  he  should  "  purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,"  (Numb.  xix.  18,  19).  In  the 
cleansing  of  tlie  leper,  again,  still  gTeater  formalities  were  ob- 
served, (Lev.  xiv.  1-32).  Without  entering  into  particulars, 
it  is  observable  that  in  this  and  other  cases,  where  the  im- 
purity arose  from  natural  causes,  (Lev.  xii.,  xv.  13-15,  29,) 
the  cleansing  must  be  followed  by  sacrifices. 
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It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enter  into  further  details. 
Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  the  importance  which  the 
law  attached  to  purity,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  it 
regulated  the  various  relations  of  the  Israelites  in  this  respect. 
Such,  indeed,  is  its  stringency  on  these  and  other  points,  that 
a  question  arises,  Were  regulations  of  this  character  worthy 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  a  legislation  which  lays  claim  to 
a  Divine  origin  1  This  is  a  subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  which 
has  occasioned  considerable  difficulty  at  times,  even  to  such  as 
are  disposed  to  view  it  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Tiie 
minute  and  multifarious  ordinances  of  the  law  are  no  doubt 
at  first  sight  apt  to  excite  prejudices,  as  if  in  several  points 
such  a  system  were  unworthy  of  God,  derogatory  to  his  cha- 
racter, as  if  He  would  be  acceptably  worshipped  with  formali- 
ties, many  of  which,  though  in  themselves  exceedingly  trivial, 
were  invested  with  all  the  importance  which  belongs  to  moral 
actions  and  relations,  and  the  neglect  or  transgTession  of  which 
was  as  severely  censured  as  the  violation  of  any  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  Decalogue.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  law 
in  all  its  relations,  would  contribute  materially  to  the  removal 
of  such  difficulties. 

To  judge  correctly  of  any  system,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole.  Several  of  the  enactments  adverted  to  above,  as  well 
its  many  other  regulations,  may,  if  only  considered  in  them- 
selves, perhaps  appear  trivial;  nevertheless,  they  may  be  found 
indispensable  to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  law. 
Every  properly  adjusted  constitution,  even  of  human  contri- 
vance, and  much  more  in  that  which  has  had  a  Divine  oricrin 
has  parts  the  character  of  which  is  not  at  once  apparent  to  the 
observer.  The  physical,  and  especially  the  organic,  adjustments 
on  the  earth,  for  instance,  present  a  combination  of  parts  and 
a  variety  of  processes  which,  if  viewed  without  reference  to 
their  place  in  the  system,  might  be  deemed  exceedingly  un- 
important; but  in  which  a  careful  study  discerns  the  most 
perfect  adaptation.  Even  in  mere  mechanical  contrivances, 
there  are  various,  and  some  of  them  minute,  and,  withal,  com- 
plex appliances  for  regulating  and  changing  the  direction  of 
forces,  and  otherwise  controlling  the  machine,  and  yet  none  of 
which  could  be  easily  dispensed  with.  It  is  the  same,  also,  in 
the  social  and  moral  system,  in  the  traiuiui;  of  the  individual 
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and  of  the  community,  and  inducing  liabits  of  order  and  right 
government.  On  these  grounds  alone  it  might  be  concluded, 
with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  that  such  as  are  seem- 
ingly the  most  trivial,  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  occupy  a 
very  important  place  in  the  economy. 

Further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  object  which  all  these  acts  and  arrangements  contemplated. 
Even  for  tliis  purpose  the  system  must  be  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings,  for  that  only  can  be  the  correct  view  which  har- 
monises all  the  results,  whether  arrived  at  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts,  or  from  those  verbal 
descriptions  which,  in  numerous  instances,  accom[)any  the 
enactments,  and  thus  serve  as  a  key  to  explain  their  object. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  to  the  examination  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  it  will  be  found  to  embody  in  its  diversified  enactments 
several  principles  so  .closely  related  that  there  can  be  no  difii- 
culty  in  concluding  that  they  properly  supplement  one  an- 
other, and  constitute  parts  of  one  system.  After  the  remarks 
already  made  on  such  parts  of  the  economy  as  have  been  more 
fidly  considered,  such  as  sacrifice,  the  central  rite  of  the  Israel- 
itish  worship,  the  qualifications  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  per- 
fection required  in  the  victims  presented,  in  all  of  which  were 
seen  spiritual  truths,  symbolised  under  outward  or  mate- 
rial relations,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  defilements 
and  the  purifications  noticed  at  present  had  no  less  a  symbolic 
significance.  If,  however,  proof  were  needed  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  terms  by  which  several  of  the  enact- 
ments are  introduced,  and  which  have  special  reference  to  the 
holiness  of  God,  with  which  He  would  thus  have  His  people 
be  in  harmony  (Lev.  xi.  43,  44).  It  is  also  evident  that  it 
was  in  this  light  the  matter  was  viewed  by  the  Israelites 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  rule  which  required  the  priests 
to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  before  they  entered  the 
tabernacle  or  approached  the  altar  (Exod.  xxx.  19-21),  is  thus 
rendered  by  the  Psalmist ;  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  inno- 
cency:  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord"  (Ps.  xxvi.  6). 
Nor  is  it  without  interest  in  this  respect  that  abluticms  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  law  were  practised  by  all  ancient  nations, 
and  with  a  like  object.^ 

'  See  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  465-47G. 
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Taking,  then,  these  ordinances  of  the  law  as  symholic,  the 
following  truths,  among  others,  were  thus  veiy  clearly  an- 
nounced. 1.  That  God,  the  Holy  One,  requires  holiness  in 
His  creatures,  and  that  the  absence  of  it  exposes  the  ]iei-son  to 
His  A\Tath.  2.  That  man  is  destitute  of  that  principle;  that 
he  is  in  himself,  and  by  birth,  unholy,  and  is  surrounded  by 
objects  which  would  defile  him  even  were  he  purified ;  and  3. 
That  God  has  made  abundant  provision  for  removing  man's 
original  and  acquired  pollution, so  as  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  com- 
munion with  Himself  With  regard  to  the  fii'st  tvv^o  points, 
the  ordinances  referred  to  served  only  to  deejien  the  convic- 
tions arising  from  the  moral  law  and  its  continued  testimony 
to  the  character  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  man  on  the 
other.  It  is  as  respects  the  thu'd  point,  however,  that  the  cere- 
monial law  was  distinct  from,  or  properly  supplemental  to  the 
Decalogue,  by  its  giving  symbolic  foiin  to  the  promises  and 
other  direct  intimations  of  God's  gi-acious  purposes  in  behalf 
of  fallen  man. 

Principles  with  respect  to  guilt  were  exliibited  in  the  law 
of  sacrifice  essentially  identical  with  those  which,  by  the  re- 
quired ablutions,  were  taught  on  the  subject  of  imjmrity;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that,  with  regard  to  these  two 
gi-eat  doctrines,  there  were  various  points  of  contact.  On  the 
one  hand,  personal  defilement,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  neces- 
sitated the  presentation  of  sacrifice;  through  this  only  could 
the  purification  be  completed,  and,  on  the  other,  only  such  as 
were  legally  clean,  in  addition  to  their  peculiar  consecration 
to  the  oflice,  could  offer  the  sacrifice.  The  sacrifices  connected 
with  cleansing  such  as  were  ceremonially  unclean,  thus  une- 
quivocally pointed  to  the  relation  between  guilt  and  impurity, 
which  alike  prevented  access  to  or  communion  with  God. 

In  the  restrictions  above  noticed,  to  which,  in  his  several 
relations,  the  Israelite  was  subjected,  some  writers  see  only 
sanitary  regulations,  and  other  objects  of  a  similar  character. 
No  doubt  they  were  wisely  adapted  for  such  puri:»oses  ;^  but 
this  only  shows  that  they  were  not  mere  arbitrary  appoint- 

'  Kitto:  "  We  are  unacquainted  with  which  is,  indeed,  scarcely  equalled  by 

any  Oriental  nations,  ancient  or  mo-  the  regulations  of  tlie  best  European 

deni,  which  had  a  sanatory  code  in  tlie  lazarettos." — Pict.  Bible,  Note  on  Lev. 

slightest   degree  comparable   to   this,  xv. 
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merits,  or  gratuitous  limitations  of  human  action  or  choice, 
but  that  they  were  based  on  principles  which  contributed  to 
the  individual  and  social  weR-being,  while  inculcating  the 
truths  they  were  intended  more  especially  to  communicate. 
Others,  again,  discern  here  only  a  check  upon  idolatiy,  by  pre- 
venting the  Israelites  from  associating  with  the  heathen.  Tliis 
certainly  was  one  object  contemplated  by  these  ordinances, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  so  considered  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion. But  this  was  by  no  means  their  only  or  principal  end. 
The  separation  of  the  covenant  people,  and  their  conservation 
in.  the  world  as  a  distinct  community,  were  conditional  to  their 
training  in  Divine  truth,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  being  the  me- 
dium of  blessing  to  the  world,  from  which,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, they  had  been  separated. 

That  it  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  training  of  Israel,  to 
which  the  various  provisicms  and  ordinances  of  their  law  more 
directly  pointed,  must  appear  from  this  consideration  alone, 
that  this  view  will  harmonize  the  whole  system.  It  will  not 
only  bring  the  numerous  verbal  declarations  contained,  as 
well  in  the  Decalogue,  as  interspersed  in  other  portions  of  the 
law,  but  also  the  entire  series  of  acts  and  institutions  into 
complete  correspondence.  On  any  other  supposition  no  ex- 
planation can  be  given  of  the  fact  already  adverted  to  as  a 
source  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  prejudice  against  the  law,  that 
matters  destitute  of  all  moral  character  are  raised  to  the  level 
of  those  which  have  reaUy  such.  More  especially,  it  is  only 
upon  this  supposition  a  principle  of  unity  is  seen  to  pervade 
the  ceremonial  institutions  themselves  ;  and  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  for  the  lawgiver  attaching  so  much  im- 
portance to  certain  arrangements,  which  it  does  not  appear 
externally  greatly  affected  the  State. 

The  ordinances  regarding  leprosy,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
merely  sanitary  precautions.  The  exclusion  of  persons  afflicted 
with  this  disease  from  the  camp,  and  society  in  general,  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Among  the  Syrians, 
at  least,  lepers  were  not  subjected  to  such  disabilities,  or  dis- 
qualified for  public  employment,  which  brought  them  into  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  all  classes  of  society  (2  Kings 
V.  1).     Nor  does  the  disease  appear  to  have  been  of  an  infec- 
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tious  character,^  or  indeed  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  the 
law.  And  again,  the  rites  enjoined  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
leper  were  evidently  not  designed  as  curative  of  the  disease, 
for  it  was  only  after  the  patient  was  convalescent  that  these 
were  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  legal  defilement 
and  restoring  the  individual  to  theocratic  privileges.  As  a 
curative  medium,  indeed,  such  rites  must  appear  utterly  inap- 
})licable  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  highly  significant 
as  symbolical  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  Than  the  leprosy, 
and  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  nothing  could  more  appro- 
priately exhibit  the  corrupting  consequences  of  sin,  while  the 
exclusion  from  the  camp  and  congregation  relatively  pure, 
indicated  most  forcibly  exclusion,  through  sin,  from  commu- 
nion with  the  absolutely  Holy. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  ordinance  of  circumcision, 
the  fundamental  rite  of  the  Israelites'  peculiar  relation  to 
Jehovah  and  the  theocratic  covenant.  One  object  of  this 
rite,  it  was  remarked,  was  the  external  separation  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  from  the  world.  Another  end,  however,  was  its 
serving  as  a  token  of  moral  purity  ;  showing  not  only  the 
necessity  of  such,  but  also  how  deep-seated  in  human  nature 
was  the  impurity  which  had  to  be  thus  symbolically  removed. 
That  the  rite  was  regarded,  even  by  certain  heathen  nations 
unconnected  with  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  who  could  not 
have  adopted  it  from  the  patriarch,  as  symbolic  of  moral  purity, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  practised  by  the  priests'^and 
others  making  claims  to  special  sanctity.  Moreover,  the»law 
itself  was  upon  this  point  quite  explicit.  Thus,  in  Moses' 
charge  to  the  people,  when,  after  exhorting  them  to  fear  the 
Lord,  to  walk  in  His  ways,  to  love  Him,  and  serve  Him  with 
the  whole  heart  and  soul,  he  adds  :  "  Circumcise,  therefore, 
the  foreskin  of  yovu-  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked"  (Deut. 
X.  16).  Again:  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
live"  (chap.  xxx.  6).  With  this  corresponds  the  view  taken 
of  the  ordinance  by  Jeremiah,  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
he  urges  his  people  to  reformation  :  "  Cii'cumcise  yourself  to 
the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men 

»  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.,  Art.  Leprosy,  ii.  338. 
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of  Judali  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  lest  my  fury  come 
forth  like  fire,  and  burn  that  none  can  quench  it,  because  of 
the  evil  of  your  doings"  (Jer.  iv.  4).  It  was  upon  this  very 
interpretation,  given  as  well  in  the  law  itself  as  by  the  pro- 
phets, St.  Paul  concluded :  "  He  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  in- 
wardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter"  (Rom.  ii.  29). 

The  principle  exhibited  in  this  ordinance  is  discernible 
throughout  the  whole  law,  for  the  various  ablutions  and  sprink- 
lings are  in  a  manner  only  particular  forms  of  this  fundamental 
rite.  The  Israelites  were  called  to  be  a  holy  nationin  virtue  of  their 
covenant  relation  to  Jehovah.  Tliis,  which  is  specially  assigned 
by  Moses  as  a  reason  for  certain  of  his  laws,  applies  equally  to 
the  entire  system.  "  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hatli  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the  earth," 
(Deut.  xiv.  2  ;  comp.  vii.  6 ;  xxvi.  1 8.)  It  was  on  account  of 
this  peculiar  relation,  then,  that  Israel  were  laid  under  those 
various  restrictions  which  distinguished  their  polity,  and  not 
simply  because  the  things  to  be  abstained  from  had,  in  them- 
selves, an  injurious  chai'acter.  Thus,  although  the  Israelite 
was  strictly  interdicted  from  eating  that  which  died  of  itself, 
he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  stranger  or  alien ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  distinction  was :  "  Thou  art  an  holy 
peop^le  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  (Deut.  xiv.  21.) 

Might  not,  however — to  recur  to  the  objection  already 
adverted  to — a  simple  and  less  burdensome  system,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  man's  moral  constitution,  or  having  greater 
regard  to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  equally  answer  the 
same  purposes  ?  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 
the  system,  if  not  the  best  in  itself,  may,  nevertheless,  have  been 
the  very  best  in  the  circumstances,  and  that,  if  more  simple  or 
more  spiritual,  it  might  proportionally  fail  in  its  result.  In 
order  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  a  less  complicated  con- 
trivance might  answer  equally  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  precisely  the  force  of  every  arrangement  singly,  and 
in  the  various  combinations  into  which  they  entered,  and  the 
resistance  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  overcome, 
both  as  regards  the  individual  and  the  community  ;  not  only 
at  the  period  when  the  system  was  established,  but  through- 
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out  the  time  needed  for  securing  its  ends.  This  is  a  condition 
which  it  is  evident  cannot  be  even  approximately  reached,  and 
therefore,  difficulties  must  always  present  themselves  to  such 
as  would  look  at  the  matter  in  that  light.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  certain  reasons  deducible  fi'om  the  nature  of 
the  case,  which  contributed  to  impart  to  the  Mosaic  system  a 
form  so  complex,  and  in  many  respects  so  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  Gospel. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  education  that  method  of  com- 
municating instruction  is  proved  to  be  the  most  successful, 
which  appeals  chiefly  to  the  outward  senses,  particularly  the 
eye,  its  adoption  at  the  commencement  of  the  scheme  of  Divine 
revelation  must  appear  exceedingly  appropriate.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  revelation,  and  pi-evious  to  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage which  could  suitably  convey  spiritual  truths,  the  use  of 
spnbols  was  indeed  indispensable.  Symbols,  however,  though 
expressive,  require  to  be  used  in  great  numbers  in  order  to 
convey  complex  ideas,  and  also  to  be  fi-equently  presented 
in  order  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  particular  truth 
to  be  conveyed.  If,  in  addition  to  the  communication  of  truth, 
it  be  desired  to  form  habits  of  mind  conformable  to  the  doc- 
trine, there  is  need  of  a  system  which  calls  for  acts  frequently 
repeated.  For  this  purpose,  the  form,  it  must  be  evident,  has 
a  special  importance,  particularly  when,  whatever  may  be 
known  of  its  precise  import,  the  act  is  acknowledged  to  have 
the  sanction  of  competent  authority,  and  one  in  whose  wisdom 
and  goodness  the  mind  can  confidently  rely. 

The  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  economy  in  this  respect  is  well 
described  by  a  recent  writer^ — "  It  was  a  school  of  preparatory 
training,  in  which  certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  were 
to  be  wrought  into  the  national  character  by  a  forcible  pres- 
sure from  without ;  and  under  such  a  system  the  forms  of 
religion  are  of  paramount  importance,  for  it  is  by  these  that 
the  inner  spirit  is  to  be  called  into  existence.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  to  hold  human  nature  in  a  fixed  mould  imtil  it 
has  received  the  desired  impression,  and  imbibed  the  spii-it 
which  lies  latent  or  imprisoned  in  the  form  ;  the  mould,  there- 
fore, must  be  of  inflexible  material,  incapable  of  expansion  and 

1  Litton,  Mosaic  Dispensatiou,  p.  6i. 
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contraction,  and  of  elaborate  finish  ;  and  must  press  from  with- 
out upon  all  parts  of  the  religious  life.  The  lawgiver  will 
multiply  rules,  enjoin  specific  acts  of  religion,  appoint  '  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years  ;'  instead  of  general  prin- 
ciples, issue  literal  prescriptions  ;  in  short,  construct  such  a 
religious  polity  as,  by  the  Divine  wisdom,  was  imposed  on  the 
Jewish  people." 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  which  made  the 
system  imder  which  they  were  brought  after  leaving  Egypt 
necessary  and  indeed  suitable,  apart  entirely  from  the  fact 
variously  indicated  in  the  law  itself,  and  the  mediatorial  stand- 
ing of  the  people,  that  it  was  provisional  and  preparatory  to  a 
better  dispensation.  These  were  the  views  and  habits  which 
they  had  formed  in  Egypt,  and  which  were  more  or  less 
common  to  heathenism  ;  but  which  must  be  now  counter- 
acted by  truthful  representations  of  God's  character  and  pur- 
poses, how  He  is  to  be  approached,  and  what  He  requires  of 
His  people,  and  what  He  has  at  the  same  time  provided  for 
them. 


§  2.    TJte  Mosaic  System  as  related. to  Ancient  Symholisni 
in  General. 

Various  observations  in  preceding  chapters  must  have 
made  it  evident  how  closely  the  Mosaic  system  rested  on  pa- 
triarchal usages,  both  of  a  civil  and  religious  character.  In 
some  instances  the  Mosaic  legislation  sought,  it  would  appear, 
to  check  or  regulate  customs  which,  although  they  never  had 
a  Divine  sanction,  yet  obtained  countenance  in  patriarchal 
practices,  and  also  such  as  had  a  Divine  sanction,  or  at  least 
were  not  explicitly  disallowed,  but  were,  nevertheless,  open 
to  abuse.  Thus,  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which,  though  so 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  law  of  creation,  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  was  likely  to  be  more 
favourably  viewed  by  the  Israelites,  from  the  example  of  their 
ancestor  Jacob.  The  propensity  itself,  however,  while  too 
strong  to  be  at  once  eradicated,  was  yet  by  the  law  checked 
and   discouraged.      Tiie  Levirate  law,  and  the  institution  of 
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the  Goel  or  avenger  of  blood,  had  also,  it  was  seen,  a  reference 
to  patriarchal  usages.  So  the  law^s  ^yhich  controlled  the  pre- 
viously absolute  power  exercised  by  heads  of  families  over  their 
households  and  dependents,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  order 
given  by  Judah  concerning  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24),  and  by  Abraham  in  the  case  of  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi. 
6).  In  short,  the  whole  civil  administration  was  closely 
related  to  ancient  precedent,  being  founded  on  the  patriarchal 
government  of  elders,  or  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families.^ 

The  connexion  between  the  law  and  the  usages  of  earlier 
times  is  still  more  ap]>arent  in  the  ritual  ordinances.  In  this 
respect  particularly  the  Mosaic  economy  is  not  so  much  a  new 
system  as  the  primeval  and  patriarchal  mode  of  woi-ship  de- 
veloped, and  applied  to  new  exigencies  arising  from  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  revelation,  which  thus  sought  utterance  for 
its  truths.  This  was  sufficiently  indicated  with  regard  to 
sacrifice,  which,  from  the  beginning,  was  the  only  acknow- 
ledged mode  of  approaching  God  ;  even  the  place  of  primeval 
sacrifice  before  the  cherubic  presence,  finding  its  counterpart 
in  the  Levitical  sanctuary.  The  various  unctions,  too,  as  also 
the  ablutions  of  the  law,  are  referable  to  patriarchal  practices 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1 8  ;  xxxv.  2) ;  and  so  likewise  with  respect  to 
various  other  ordinances.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  on  which, 
indeed,  all  the  peculiarities  and  prerogatives  of  Judaism  rested, 
was  an  institution  of  the  patriarchal  age.  Of  less  important 
matters  may  be  noticed  the  dedication  of  tithes  to  God,  or  His 
acknowledged  ministers,  which  had  its  origin  in  those  early 
times  (Gen.  xiv.  20  ;  xxviii.  22  ;  comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  80). 

Other  institutions  of  the  same  period,  such  as  the  |>riest- 
hood,  which  had  properly  no  place  in  the -patriarchal  system 
as  recognised  in  Scripture,  were  likewise  incorporated  in  the 
Mosaic  economy  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  connexion  is  so 
plain,  the  addition  thus  made  so  fully  harmonises  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law,  and  is  indeed  so  necessary  to 
complete  the  system,  as  to  occasion  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
it  as  only  a  modification  of  earlier  practices,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  gi-eat  principles.  This,  accordingly,  is  an 
important  consideration  to  the  defender  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Its  close  connexion  with  the 
'  See  Winer,  Bib.  Realwurtcrbuch,  Art.  Gesct~,  i.  4I6. 
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earliest  form  of  relig^o^^s  worship,  its  adoption  of  those  pri- 
meval truths  and  principles  which  are  so  clearly  presented  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  which  in  various  distorted  shapes 
appear  in  heathen  traditions  and  mythologies,  are  decided 
evidences  in  favour  of  its  Divine  claims.  Such  a  connexion 
with  the  past  shows  very  clearly  tliat  Judaism  was  not  an 
abrupt  phenomenon,  which,  like  Mohammedanism  and  other 
impostures,  rose  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  world, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  followed  in  the  course  of  a  long  pre- 
vious preparation.  In  this  respect  Judaism  derives  from 
Patriarchism  a  testimon}'-  similar  to  that  which  itself  yields 
to  Christianity. 

Besides  those  affinities  which  may  be  traced  between  the 
Mosaic  ordinances,  and  earlier  practices  and  modes  of  worship 
which  had  more  or  less  a  Divine  sanction,  the  law  presents 
also  striking  points  of  connexion  ^vith  the  usages  of  other 
ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Egyptians.  This  may  at 
first  sight  be  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
former,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  correspondence  would  seem 
to  indicate  somewhat  of  an  eclectic  character,  incompatible 
with  an  independent  supernatural  source.  Further  examina- 
tion shows,  however,  that  these  affinities,  as  well  as  those 
already  noticed,  are  not  only  reconcilable  with  the  claims  of 
tlie  law  to  a  Divine  origin,  but  that  they  also  serve  to  confirm 
its  accuracy,  and  illustrate  its  symbolic  language.  The  corre- 
spondence, in  particular,  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Egyptian 
systems,  to  which  partial  reference  has  been  made  when  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,^  is  a  point  of  much  interest, 
not  only  in  an  apologetic  aspect,  as  showing  unmistakable 
traces  in  the  work  itself  of  the  time  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  its  composition,  and  of  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  through  their  long-continued 
connexion  with  Egypt,  but  also  as  explanatory  of  the  symbol- 
ism which  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Old  Testament 
worship,  and  was,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  formed  a 
common  feature  of  the  religious  systems  of  antiquity. 

Before  considering  the  various  theories  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  resemblances  between  systems  in  their  origin  so 

1  See  above,  vol.  i.,  pp.  287-290. 
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distinct,  and  in  tlieir  internal  character,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  nature  and  unity  of  God,  so  antagonistic  to  one  another, 
as  those  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  notice  some  of  the  particulais  with  regard  to  which  such 
resemblances  are  most  marked.  Notice  has  been  already  taken 
incidentally  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  some  of  the 
expressly  sanctioned  or  ordained  rites  of  Hebrew  worship,  aa 
the  fundamental  oi'dinance  of  sacrifice,  and  the  very  common 
idea  as  to  the  necessity  of  purity  and  perfection  of  parts  in  the 
ministers  of  sacrifice,  as  also  in  the  victims  which  they  offered. 
Some  further  observations  on  these  and  kindred  points  will 
be  made  in  the  sequel,  but  it  is  not  with  these  more  general 
features  that  the  question  more  immediately  lies,  but  with 
the  special  afiinities  alleged  between  Judaism  and  Egyptian 
customs. 

1.  Circumcision. — This,  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism, 
tlie  neglect  of  which  by  a  native  exposed  him  to  the  penalty 
of  excision  from  the  Israelitish  community,  (Gen.  xvii.  14; 
comp.  Ex.  iv.  24-26,)  and  compliance  with  which,  on  the  part 
of  a  stranger, — who  thus  became  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law,  (Gal.  V.  3) — invested  him  with  the  privileges  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  (Ex.  xii.  48,)  was  not  peculiar  to  the  chosen 
community,  but  was  practised  by  various  other  ancient  nations, 
with  some  of  which  the  Israelites  had  little  or  no  con- 
nexion. That  this  rite  should  have  been  found  among  nations 
related  to  Abraham,  who  received  it  directly  from  Jehovah, 
as  the  Ishmaelites  and  other  Arabian  tribes,  or  the  Edomites, 
a  later  branch  of  the  same  great  family,  would  excite  no  sur- 
prise, but  the  fact  that  it  was  practised  b}^  others  not  so  con- 
nected, presents  some  difficulty. 

That  the  Egyptians,  in  particular,  were  a  circumcised 
people,  is  proved  by  abundant  testimony,  although  it  is  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  practice  was  universal,  or  confined 
to  a  certain  class.  There  are  some  allusions  in  Scripture  it- 
self to  this  subject,  but  they  are  exceedingly  obscure.  Thus, 
in  Jer.  ix.  24,  25,  [25,  2G,]  Egypt,  Judah,  Edom,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Moab,  are  specified  in  connexion  with 
a  threatened  punishment  of  "  the  circumcised  with  the  un- 
circumcised,"  or  as  Henderson^  renders  the  expression,  "  cir- 

'  The  Prophet  Jeremiah,  p.  64. 
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cumcised  in  circumcision;"  that  is,  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
external  rite,  but  destitute  of  true  religion  ;  but  the  further 
intimation,  "  all  the  nations  are  uncircumcised,  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  are  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  would  seem  to 
deny  this  common  participation  in  the  external  rite.  The 
same  ambiguity  characterises  other  statements  of  this  kind, 
as  Ezek  xxxi.  18;  xxxii.  24,  29,  30,  32.  Another  passage. 
Josh.  V.  9,  frequently  adduced  in  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion, has  no  bearing  on  it  whatever.  The  "  reproach  of  Egypt," 
which  it  is  there  stated  was  rolled  away  from  the  Israelites 
on  their  being  circumcised  by  Joshua,  gives  no  warrant  what- 
ever to  conclude,  "  that  as  early  as  the  period  of  the  Exodus, 
the  lack  of  circumcision  had  been  held  disreputable  in  Egypt."  ^ 
It  has  no  reference  to  circumcision  at  all,  but  only  so  far  as 
that  the  cessation  of  this  rite  during  the  period  of  wandering 
indicated  that  the  people  were  out  of  covenant  with  Jehovah, 
and  exposed  to  destruction.  The  reproach  endured  by  the 
Israelites  from  the  Egyptians  during  this  time,  was  that 
Jehovah  had  led  them  into  the  wilderness  to  destroy  them.^ 
Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  12  ;  Num.  xiv.  13-16;  Deut.  ix.  28. 

But  whatever  obscurit}^  may  attach  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  with  regard  to  this  particular,  it  contains  nothing 
strictly  at  variance  with  the  numerous  and  express  statements 
of  classical  antiquity  as  to  the  practice  of  this  rite  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Abrahamic  races — statements  which,  in  so  far  as 
they  regard  the  Egyptians,  are  incontrovertibly  established  by 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  mummies.  Herodotus,^  in  proof 
of  the  Colchians  being  an  Egyptian  race,  remarks :  "  The 
Colchians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethiopians,  are  the  only 
nations  who  have  practised  circumcision  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  Phoenicians,  and  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  themselves,  con- 
fess that  they  learnt  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the 
Syrians  who  dwell  about  the  rivers  Thormoden  and  Parthenius, 
as  well  as  their  neighbom-s  the  Macronians,  say  that  they  have 
recently  adopted  it  from  the  Colchians.  Now  these  are  the 
only  nations  who  use  cii'cumcision,  and  it  is  plain  that  they 
all  imitate  herein  the  Egyptians.     With  respedt  to  the  Ethi- 

1  Hardwick,  Christ   and  other  Mas-        *  Keil,    Commentar   iib.    das   Buch 
ters.  Ft.  iv.,  p.  106.  Josua,  p.  76. 
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opians,  indeed,  I  cannot  decide  whether  they  learnt  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  of  them — it  is 
undoubtedly  of  very  ancient  date  in  Ethiopia — but  that  the 
others  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt  is  clear  to 
me,  from  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians,  when  they  come  to 
have  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  cease  to  follow  the  Egyp- 
tians in  this  custom,  and  allow  their  children  to  remain  un- 
circumcised." 

Without  adopting  all  these  statements  of  Herodotus,  espe- 
cially that  which  concerns  the  Phoenicians,  if  he  included 
under  that  name  the  Philistines  who,  un(|uestionably,  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  were  an  uncircumcised  people  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25; 
2  Sam.  i.  20);  or  determining  whether,  by  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  he  meant  the  Hebrews,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
thegeneral  accuracy  of  his  account,and  that  at  a  very  early  period 
the  Egyptians  practised  circumcision.  Wilkinson^  holds  that 
the  rite  was  common  in  Egypt,  "  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty,  and  probably  earlier,  long  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham." However  this  may  be,  it  is  no  longer  open  to  contro- 
versy that  in  the  Mosaic  age  the  practice  was  in  use,  though 
it  was  far  from  being  universal.  "  From  the  examination  of 
the  mummies  it  appears  that  the  practice  was  very  limited, 
not  extending  to  one  in  fifty;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  not  of  very  high  anti- 
quity."^ It  would  appear,  at  all  events,  that  if  the  rite  had 
ever  been  universal,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  was 
latterly  confined  to  the  priestly  caste  or  the  learned. 

The  remote  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  further  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  recent  researches  have  shown  that  it  embraced  a 
wider  area  than  that  specified  by  ancient  writers.  Not  only 
among  the  Ethiopians,  as  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,^  the  Troglodytes  on  the  Red  Sea,  who,  it  may 
be  supposed,  were  exposed  to  Hebrew  or  Egjrptian  influences, 
have  traces  of  it  been  discovered,  but  also  among  the  Bechuana 
and  CafFre  tribes  in  the  south  of  the  Afiican  continent,  among 
the  distant  isles  of  Oceanica,  and  also  among  some  American 
tribes.      These  phenomena  indisputably  transfer  the  origin  of 

'  Bawlinson's  Herod.,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  '   Lib.   iii.   32.       Comp.   Hardwick, 

2  Kenrick,  Anc.  Egypt,  voL  i.  p.  450.     Christ,  and  other  Masters,  Ft.  iv.  p,  106. 
Lond,  1850. 
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this  usage  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
law  and  even  to  the  call  of  Ahraham ;  so  that  on  this  ground 
alone,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  such  as  the  impro- 
bability that  a  people  like  the  Egyptians  would  imitate,  in  this 
respect,  the  despised  nomades  of  Goshen,  or  even  Abraham 
himself,  there  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  view  that  the 
Egyptians  borrowed  the  rite  from  the  Hebrews. 

While,  however,  it  is  thus  no  longer  doubtful  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  circumcision  among  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  independent  of  any  Hebrew  usage,  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  little  evidence  to  waiTant  the  assump- 
tion that  Abraham  learned  it  from  the  Egyptians.  This  is  an 
old  objection,  urged  by  such  enemies  of  revelation  as  Celsus 
and  Julian,  and  since  frequently  repeated.^  To  vindicate  the 
Scriptural  narrative  of  the  institution  of  this  rite  as  a  seal  of 
the  Divine  covenant  with  Abraham,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  maintain  that  it  was  an  ordinance  altogether  new  or  un- 
known to  the  patriarch.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  terms  in 
which  it  is  described,  would  favour  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  practice  with  which  he  might  have  been  famiUar  (Gen.  xvii. 
10),  and  which,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  he  may 
have  witnessed  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  temporarily  sojourned 
several  years  before  (Gen.  xii.  1 0).  All  that  is  intimated  in 
the  narrative  of  this  institution  is  that  it  was  by  a  Divine 
appointment  applied  to  a  specific  purpose.  It  was  in  this, 
and  not  in  the  character  of  its  being  an  entirely  new  or  only 
an  ancient  symbol  consecrated  to  a  Divine  ordinance,  that  the 
great  distinction  of  the  Hebrew  circumcision  consisted. 

In  its  origin  the  rite  may  have  been  somehow  associated 
with  or  suggested  by  the  ideas  of  impurity,  which  even  the 
natural  conscience,  witnessing  to  the  disorder  introduced  by 
the  Fall,  connects  with  the  generative  principle  (Gen.  iii.  7; 
comp.  ii.  25),  and  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  condition, 
testifies  of  hereditary  depravity,  though  it  afterwards  lost 
much  of  its  significance,  and,  in  many  cases,  was  regarded 
chiefly  in  a  phj^sical  aspect.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  continued  the  practice  after  it  had  been 
discontinued  by  their  countrymen  in  general,  shows  that  it 

•Winer,  Bib.  Realworterbucli,  Art.  Beschneidung,  i.  1.58. 
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was  considered  as  peculiarly  appropriate  in  those  who  engaged 
in  rehgious  services,  and  in  whom  was  required,  even  by  natu- 
ral instincts,  the  absence  of  all  moral  impurity.  As  to  its 
import  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

2,  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Gheriihitn. — The  ark, 
or  sacred  chest,  as  the  term  P"i$*,  LXX.  and  N.T.  -/.i^uTog  signi- 
fies, for  it  is  the  common  designation  of  a  mummy  case  (Gen. 
1.  2G),  or  a  coffer  for  money  (2  Kings  xii.  9,  10),  was  the  central 
object  of  the  Israelitish  tabernacle;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
structures  somewhat  similar  occupied  a  place  in  other  religious 
systems  of  antiquity.  The  Egyptian  monuments  present 
numerous  illustrations  of  these  shrines  borne  in  procession  by 
the  priests  in  the  very  way  in  which  the  Levites  were  directed 
to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  "  The  shrines  were  of  two 
kinds:  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy,  the  other  an  ark  or  sacred 
boat,  which  may  be  termed  the  great  shrine.  This  was  car- 
ried with  great  pomp  by  the  priests,  a  certain  number  being 
selected  for  that  dut}'-,  who  supported  it  on  their  shoulders  by 
means  of  long  staves,  passing  through  metal  rings  at  the  side 
of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and  brought  it  into  the  temple, 
where  it  was  deposited  upon  a  stand  or  table,  in  order  that 
the  prescribed  ceremonies  might  be  discharged  before  it."^ 
Some  of  these  structures  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew  ark;  even  the  cherubim  by  v/hich  it  was  surmounted 
being  represented  by  figures  facing  each  other,  having  wings 
spreading  inwards  and  meeting  one  another,  and,  in  addition, 
a  pair  of  hovering  wings  above  in  the  form  of  a  canopy.^ 

Still,  the  points  of  dissimilarity  are  very  marked.  In  the 
Hebrew  ark  there  was  no  trace  of  the  boat,  which  usually 
formed  an  important  feature  of  the  Egyptian  shrine,  and 
which  would  seem  to  connect  it  somehow  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Deluge  and  the  Noachian  ark,  with  which,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  latter  is  nan  (Gen.  vi.  1 4), 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  no  direct  connexion.^  Another 
distinction  was  that  the  Hebrew  ark  was  located  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  and  not,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  only  occa- 
sionally brought  in,  and  was  never  exposed  to  view.      When 

1  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.,  v.  271,  '  See  to  the  contrary,  IIarcourt,Doct. 
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transported  during  the  march  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  care- 
fully covered,  and  the  only  instances  where  it  appeared  in  an 
unusual  character  were  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
procession  round  Jericho  (Josh.  iii.  iv,  7,  10,  &c. ;  vi.  4,  &c). 
In  the  time  of  Eli,  it  was  carried  with  the  army  in  the  war 
with  the  Philistines,  from  some  expectation  that  its  presence 
would  secure  them  victory,  which,  however,  the  result  disap- 
pointed (1  Sam.  iv.  3-11). 

This  difference  is  still  more  apparent  when  the  place  of 
the  ark  in  the  Israelitish  sanctuary  is  contrasted  with  the 
most  holy  region  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  distinction 
marked  by  outer  courts,  holy  and  most  holy  places,  the  latter 
the  special  residence  of  the  Deity,  was  common  to  most  of  the 
temples  of  the  ancient  world,  yet  very  different  from  the 
Hebrew  sanctuary  were  all  these  adyta,  in  respect  both  to  the 
mode  of  worship  and  the  representations  of  Deity.  In  the 
:emples  of  Egypt  these  were  of  the  most  grovelling  kind,  be- 
ing one  or  other  of  the  sacred  animals  to  which  that  sensuous 
people  paid  adoration.  If,  in  other  cases,  the  object  of  wor- 
.hip  was  of  a  more  exalted  character,  it  was  still  immeasur- 
ibly  removed  from  all  that  the  Israelites  were  taught  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  character  of  God. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  spiri- 
tuality, the  Jewish  sanctuary  contained  nothing  wliich  could 
possibly  be  construed  into  a  representation  of  the  Godhead. 
The  view  sometimes  entertained  of  the  cherubic  figures  on  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  that  they  indicated  some  properties  or 
perfections  characteristic  of  Deity,  is  entirely  unfounded  ;  and 
not  less  so  is  the  assumption  that  these  symbols  were  derived 
by  Moses  from  the  Egyptians,  as  maintained  by  Spencer,^  and  by 
Hengstenberg"  who  connects  them  with  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 
Recent  discoveries  have,  however,  brought  to  light  symbolic 
figures  among  other  ancient  nations,  "v^hich  have  a  closer 
correspondence  with  the  Biblical  description  of  the  Cherubim 
than  the  Sphinx ;  and  it  is  also  known  that  such  compound 
forms  prevailed  extensively  in  the  ancient  world  ;^  among  the 
Persians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyi-ians,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 

'  De  Leg.  Heb.,  L.  iii.,  Dissert,   v.,        '  Bsilir,  Symbolik,  i.  357,  358.    Vaux, 
cap-  iv,  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  p.  32.     Loud 

2  Egypt  and  BB,  of  Mo.ses,  p,  153.         1850. 
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The  extensive  prevalence  of  such  representations  is  itself 
a  strono-  confii-mation  of  the  first  Biblical  notice  of  the  Cheru- 
bim  in  connexion  with  the  garden  of  Eden,  (Gen.  iii.  24)). 
The  various  forms  given  by  dift'erent  nations  to  the  original 
Cherubic  idea  are  owing  probably  to  the  modifications  to 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  traditions  connected  with 
man's  primeval  state  were  subjected.  No  other  supposition  can 
so  readily  account  for  the  origin  of  combinations,  in  many 
cases  exceedingly  incongruous,  according  as  the  uncouth  tastes 
and  fancies  of  heathenism,  departed  more  and  more  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  truth.  Besides  the  modifications  of 
form,  as  presented  in  the  various  systems  of  heathenism,  show- 
ing the  obscuration  of  the  original  idea,  the  place  of  these 
symbols  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  was  different  from  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherubim  of  Scripture.  The  usual  position  of 
the  Sphinx  was  in  front  of  the  Egyptian  temples,^  sometimes 
an'anged  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  though  occa- 
sionally, through  a  further  corruption  of  the  idea,  they  were 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  throne  for  the  purpose  of 
attributing  to  the  monarch  the  qualities  thus  symbolized.^ 
The  compound  figures  seen  on  the  Assyrian  and  other  monu- 
ments, were  likewise  the  symbolic  guardians  of  the  temples, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  throne  ;  and  similar  ideas  were 
variously  set  forth  by  the  fables  which  assigned  to  creatures 
of  this  description  the  guardianship  of  hidden  treasures.  In 
all  these  cases  the  office  assigned  to  these  mystic  figures  was 
that  of  watchers,  although  it  is  probable  that  among  some 
nations,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  in  particular,  the  ideas 
represented  by  the  several  parts  of  the  combination  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  retained. 

It  can  be  easily  shown  how  the  idea  of  the  Cherubim 
acting  as  watchers  may  have  originated,  and  how,  accordingly, 
from  that  first  assumption,  their  place  in  heathenism  was 
without  the  temple,  while  in  Judaism,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
within  the  sanctuary,  and  in  most  intimate  connexion  with 
Jehovah's  throne.  It  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
functions  discharged  by  the  Cherubim  in  Eden  after  the  Fall, 


»  rreiizer,  Symbolik,  ii.  219. 
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being  closely  connected  with,  though  still  distinct  from,  the 
part  assigned  to  "  the  flaming  sword,"  some  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  glory,  which  "  kept  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 
The  Cherubim,  if  watchers  at  all,  were  only  so  in  the  same 
sense  as  man  himself  had  originally  been  the  keeper  of  the 
garden  ;  or  rather,  they  are  represented  as  alone  enjoying 
access  to  the  symbolic  tree — a  relation  which  these  figures  are 
also  seen  to  occupy  on  some  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  position  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  Biblical 
narrative  was  Avithin  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  and 
not  without,  and  so  they  stood  in  a  diffei'ent  position  from 
that  of  man,  just  expelled  from  the  garden.  The  attitude  of 
these  emblems  in  the  tabernacle  is  also  the  same  :  they  do  not 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  holy  place,  but  are  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  thi'one  of  God  himself — a  truth  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  one  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  indeed,  the  Cherubim 
are  seen  with  the  symbol  of  the  divine  glory,  taking  their 
departure  from  the  temple,  because  forsaken  by  the  Divine 
presence — a  circumstance  which  shows  clearly  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsisted  between  these  different  emblems. 
The  particular  ideas  which  the  cherubic  figures  represented  in 
the  scheme  of  Divine  grace  have  been  already  considered,  and 
the  observations  now  made  may  suffice  to  show  how  little 
ground  there  is  for  referring  their  origin  to  Egypt,  and  also 
to  confirm  the  Mosaic  account  of  it. 

3.  The  Urirti  and  Thunimim. — A  connexion  is  also  sought 
to  be  established  by  many  writers  between  these  mysterious 
symbols  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  (Ex. 
xxviii.  30,)  and  certain  badges  worn  by  the  chief  judge  in 
Egypt.  Spencer^  devotes  a  very  large  space  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  identity,  and  the  view  still  finds  favour  with 
Hengstenberg,^  who  remarks  that  the  connexion  "  is  especially 
distinct  and  incontrovertible."  The  account  of  Diodorus,  that 
the  chief  judge  had  suspended  to  his  neck  by  a  golden  chain 
an  image  of  precious  stones  which  was  named  Truth,  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  other  ancient  authors,  but  also  by  the 


'  De  Leg.  Heb.,  lib.  iii.,  Dis.  viii.,        *  Egypt  and  the  BB.  of  Moses,   p. 
cap.  iv.,  §  2.  H9. 
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monuments.  Rosellini  remarks  :  "  Among;  the  monuments  of 
the  tombs  representations  of  persons  are  found  who  filled  the 
office  of  chief  judge,  and  who  wore  the  common  little  image 
of  Thmei  suspended  from  the  neck."  This  goddess,  who 
sustained  the  twofold  character  of  truth  and  justice,  was 
represented  with  closed  eyes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  purport  of  this  Egyptian  symbol.  It  evi- 
dently intimated  that  partiality  must  be  excluded  from  the 
administration  of  justice — the  closed  eyes  of  the  figure  inti- 
mating the  necessity  of  strict  integiity,  similarly  with  the 
representations  of  the  judges  without  hands  pictured  in  fune- 
real rites  at  Thebes. 

The  symbols  on  the  Jewish  high  priest's  breastplate,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  character  or  configuration,  had  an 
entirely  different  object ;  they  were  intended,  on  necessary 
occasions,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  oracle,  (Num.  xxvii.  21,) 
and  ahvays  constituted  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  official 
dress  ;  and  while  it  may  be  that  the  priests  exercised  judi- 
cial functions,  though  in  Deut.  xvii.  8,  the  judge  would  seem 
to  be  a  distinct  personage,  the  Aaronic  breastplate,  with  its 
Urim  and  Thummim,  was  not  worn  in  any  human  judicatory, 
or  in  deciding  points  of  litigation  between  men,  but  only  in 
the  great  priestly  transactions  with  Jehovah.  This  circum- 
stance alone  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  connexion  wdiich  is 
sought  to  be  established  between  the  Mosaic  and  Egyptian 
customs  in  this  particular,  even  were  it  supported  by  more 
conclusive  testimonies  than  the  single  fact  adduced  in  its 
fovour,  that  the  LXX.  rendered  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  Urim  and 
Thummim  by  dr,Xojaig  zai  dXri'^siK,  "  revelation  and  truth,"  but 
which,  as  regards  the  latter  term  in  particular,  is  an  entire 
abandonment  of  the  Hebrew  idea,  which  is  more  correctly 
rendered  in  Aquila  by  rsXslugsig,  "  perfections,"  as  the  former  by 
(pojTiff/Moi,  "  lights."  Wilkinson^  gives  a  drawing  of  a  breast- 
plate wherein  Ra,  the  Sun,  and  Thmei,  are  represented  to- 
gether. This  is  certainly  a  closer  resemblance  to  "  lights"  and 
"  perfections"  than  the  other  symbol  already  alluded  to.  The 
subject,  however,  is  exceedingly  obscure,  though,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  first  introduced 

>  Anc.  Egyp.,  vol.  v.,  p.  28. 
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in  Scripture,  it  would  seem  tliat  tliey  were  well  known  to  the 
Israelites,  perhaps  through  patriarchal  usage,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  had  some  connexion  with  the  oracle  which 
Rebekah  consulted,  (Gen.  xxv.  22,  28). 

4.  Azazel,  or  the  Scape-Goat. — The  ceremonial  prescribed 
for  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  (Lev.  xvi.,)  has  been  regarded 
as  presenting  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  Egyi^tian  ideas. 
The  symbolic  transfer  of  guilt  from  the  offerer  to  the  head  of  the 
victim,  seen  in  this  ordinance,  had  unquestionably  an  analogy 
among  the  Egyptians,  but  it  was  by  no  means  pecuHar  to 
them,  but  was  more  or  less  known  among  the  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  ideas  involved  in  sacri- 
fice as  a  substitutionary  or  vicarious  offering.  But  a  more 
specific  reference  to  the  Egyptian  ritual  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  disposal  of  what  is  in  the  English  version  styled 
the  "scape-goat,"  but  in  the  original  Azazel. 

The  proper  rendering  of  this  term  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Such  as  regarded  Azazel  as  the  designation 
of  the  goat  itself,  considered  it  to  be  formed  from  W,  caper, 
or  rather  capra,  and  -'TX,  abiit,  but  this  etymology  has  been 
long  since  abandoned,  and  that  proposed  by  Bochart  is  now 
generally  recognised,  according  to  which  the  term  means, 
"the  removed,"  or  the  separated.  Another  difficulty  in  the 
case  is  the  manner  in  which  Azazel  is  contrasted  with 
Jehovah.  The  high  priest  is  directed,  after  solemnly  present- 
ing the  two  goats  before  Jehovah  to  cast  lots  upon  them ;  one 
lot  (nin^^)  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  (W^)  for  Azazel, 
(ver.  8).  Further,  while  the  goat  on  which  Jehovah's  lot  fell 
was  offered  as  a  sin-offerinar,  the  one  on  which  fell  the  lot  for 
Azazel,  !?rNrj;^,  was  presented  alive  before  Jehovah,  and  afterwards 
sent  away,  btsry^  to  or  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness,  (ver.  10). 

The  manner  in  which  Azazel  is  contrasted  with  Jehovah 
would  seem  to  indicate  in  the  former  a  personal  existence 
equally  with  the  latter ;  and  this  is  rendered  still  more  pro- 
bable by  the  selection  of  the  goats  being  regulated  by  lot,  and 
the  decision  committed  to  Jehovah.'^  As  Hengstenberg  re- 
marks :  "  The  circumstance  that  lots  are  cast,  implies  that 
Jehovah  is  made  the  antagonist  of  a  personal  existence,  with 

•  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.,  L.  iii.,  Dissert,  viii.,  cap.  i.,  §  2. 
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respect  to  which  it  is  designed  to  exalt  the  iinHmited  power 
of  Jehovah,  and  exchide  all  equality  of  this  being  with 
Jehovah."  ^  The  character  of  this  being,  and  his  relation  to 
Jehovah,  already  though  no  doubt  obscurely  indicated  by  the 
name  Azazel,  the  entirely  separate,  is  further  manifested  by  the 
locality  assigned  to  him — the  desert,  (ver.  10,)  and  more  ex- 
pressly nnT3  px;"7N  "  into  a  land  cut  off,"  that  is,  from  the 
habitations  of  men  ;  LXX.  iig  yrjy  alSarov,  Vulg.,  in  terram  soli- 
tariam  (ver.  22).  There  is  at  least  a  very  strong  analogy  to  this 
in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  which  assign  desert  and  waste 
places  as  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  evil  principle.  See  Matt, 
xii.  43  ;  Luke  viii.  27 ;  and  more  particularly  the  notice  of 
the  scene  of  oui'  Lord's  temptation,  (Matt.  iv.  ]  ;  Mark  i.  12, 
13;  Luke  iv.  1).  Further,  it  may  be  added,  that  although 
the  name  Azazel  does  not  again  occur  in  Scripture,  it  was 
quite  familiar  to  the  later  Jews,  who  applied  it  to  the  "  evil 
spirit,"  or  "  fallen  angel,"  and  from  them  the  term  probably 
passed  over  to  the  Mohammedans,  among  whom  it  was  also 
current.^ 

Tlie  objection  that  this  view  of  the  matter  places  God  and 
the  Evil  Principle  in  so  close  a  relation  as  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  rehgion,  which  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Divine  unity,  would  bear  equally 
against  that  which  recognises  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall,  the 
same  principle  under  the  symbol  of  the  serpent.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  transactions  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, there  is  apparently  a  kind  of  propitiation  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  places  the  present  passage 
in  remarkable  relation  with  Zech.  iii.,  and  like  that  which 
exists  between  Zech.  iv.  and  Ex.  xxv.  31.  "  Here,  as  there, 
the  Lord,  Satan,  and  the  high  priest,  appear.  Satan  wishes 
by  his  accusations  to  destroy  the  favourable  relations  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people.  The  high  priest  presents  himself 
before  the  Lord,  not  with  a  claim  of  purity  according  to  law, 
but  laden  with  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  people.  Here 
Satan  thinks  to  find  the  safest  occasion  for  his  attack,  but  he 
mistakes.     Forgiveness  baffles  his  designs ;  he  is  compelled 


>  Egypt  and  BB.  of  Moses,  p.  161. 
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to  retire  in  confusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  doctrinal  im- 
port of  both  passages  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the  one 
in  Zechariah  may  be  considered  as  the  oldest  commentary 
extant  on  the  words  of  Moses.  In  substance  ^ye  have  the 
same  scene  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  (xii.  10,  11) :  'The  accuser 
of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accuses  them  before  our 
God  da,y  and  night,  and  they  overcome  him  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.' "  ^ 

As  just  remarked,  an  objection  tothisviewlies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  it  implies  some  propitiation  of  the  evil  principle,  if  not 
the  presentation  of  sacrifice.  If  such  an  idea  be  involved  in  the 
act  of  dismissing  the  goat,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
into  the  wilderness,  it  must  certainly  be  fatal  to  a,ny  supposition 
which  would  connect  Azazel  with  any  demoniac  agency,  for 
nothing  was  more  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  than 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  any  other  than  Jehovah  ;  and  in- 
deed in  the  very  next  chapter  (Lev.  xvii.  7)  there  is  a  distinct 
prohibition  of  sacrificing  to  deiQons.  An  examination,  how- 
ever, of  the  transactions  prescribed  in  the  case,  will  show  that 
they  involve  no  such  objectionable  idea,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  admit  of  being  brought  into  intimate  harmony 
with  the  other  great  features  of  revelation. 

That  no  oftering  to  Azazel  was  here  intended,  appears 
from  the  followino-  considerations: — 1.  The  two  o-oats  taken 
together  constituted  the  sin-oflering.  "  And  he  shall  take  of 
the  congregation  two  goats  for  a  sin-offering,"  (ver.  5,)  and  as 
Bucli  they  are  both  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  which  clearly  imports  that,  though  they  are  to 
be  differently  treated,  the  one  presented  on  the  altar,  and  the 
other  sent  away  into  the  Avilderness,  they  are  nevertheless 
the  Lord's  property,  as  consecrated  to  him,  (ver.  7).  2.  But, 
again,  the  goat  destined  for  Azazel  is,  after  the  sacrifice  of  his 
fellow,  presented  anew  before  the  Lord,  not,  as  in  the  English 
version,  "  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,"  this  had  been 
already  done  by  the  sacrificed  goat,  but  "  to  absolve  him," 
Ivy  "1337^  after  which  he  is  sent  away  to  Azazel  in  the  desert. 
"  The  act  by  which  the  second  goat  is,  as  it  were,  identified 
with  the  first,  to  transfer  to  the  living  the  nature  which  the 

'  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  BB.  of  Moses,  p.  162. 
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dead  possessed,  shows  to  what  the  phrase,  '  for  a  sin-offerhig,' 
in  verse  5,  has  reference,  and  what  Spencer  indeed  perceived 
— tlie  two  goats,  says  he,  are,  as  it  were,  one  goat — tliat  the 
duality  of  the  goats  rests  only  on  the  physical  impossibility 
of  making  one  example  represent  the  different  points  to  be 
exhibited.  Had  it  been  possible,  in  the  circumstances,  to  re- 
store life  to  the  goat  that  was  sacrificed,  this  would  have  been 
done.  The  two  goats,  in  this  connexion,  stand  in  <a  relation 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  two  birds  in  the  purification  of 
the  leprous  person  in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  one  slain."  ^  3.  But  the  circum- 
stance which,  above  all  others,  excludes  the  idea  of  offering 
in  the  case  of  the  goat  designated  for  Azazel,  is  that  it  is  sent 
alive  into  the  desert.  No  animal  oblation  could  consist  with- 
out the  sheddinsj  of  blood. 

A  difficulty,  however,  in  this  case  is  the  confession  of  sins, 
and  their  symbolical  transfer  to  the  goat  before  sending  him 
away,  and  the  intimation,  "  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him 
all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not  inhabited,"  (ver.  21,  22). 
Hengstenberg  characterises  the  sins  thus  cliarged  upon  the 
goat  as  "  the  already  forgiven  sins  of  Israel,"  and  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  view  in  the  circum- 
stances wherein  this  imputation  took  place.  It  was  after 
Aaron  had  made  atonement  for  himself  and  for  the  people, 
and  purified  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar  from  all  the  unclean- 
uess  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  confession  of  sin  was  made 
over  the  living  goat.  "  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of 
reconciling  the  holy  place  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  altar,  he  shall  bring  the  live  goat,"  &c.,  (ver.  20). 
But  another  question  here  arises.  If,  as  above  represented, 
the  goat  was  absolved,  or  the  sins  laid  upon  him  were  for- 
given, on  what  principle  was  the  person  who  led  him  away 
treated  as  unclean  ;  so  that  he  was  required,  before  re-admission 
into  the  camp,  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in 
water?  (ver.  20).  With  regard  to  this,  it  may  suffice  to  ob- 
Berve,  that  similar  conditions  were  imposed  on  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer, 
(Num.  xix.) — they  were  unclean,  fi'om  coming   into  contact 

'  Ileiigsteuberg,  Egypt  and  BC  of  Moses,  p.  1G5. 
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with  what,  so  far  from  being  in  itself  unclean,  was  specially 
provided  as  the  medium  of  purification  for  such  as  were  so 
circumstanced. 

Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  of  these  minor  points, 
the  great  truth  which  the  solemn  transactions  of  the  day  of 
atonement  vividly  presented  to  the  Israelites  was,  that  sins 
remitted  by  Jehovah  were  completely  taken  away — borne  to  a 
"land  not  inhabited"  (ver.  22), — a  cu'cumstance  which  called 
for  the  renunciation  of  evil,  and  of  the  Principle  of  evil,  the 
apostate  Spirit  into  whose  sphere  the  sins  had  been  symboli- 
cally remanded.  Another  object  may  have  been,  to  correct  any 
Dualistic  errors  which  the  IsraeUtes  may  have  contracted  in 
Egypt,  where  that  principle  had  taken  very  deep  root.  There 
may  be  thus,  as  Hengstenberg  contends,  in  the  transaction  a 
reference  to  the  Typhonian  notions  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology  Typhon  was  the  abstract  idea 
of  evil,  as  his  brother  Osiris  represented  "goodness."  The 
fraternal  relation  of  good  and  evil  is  fully  illustrated  on  the 
early  monuments  ;  and  it  was  only  afterwards,  as  Wilkinson 
supposes,  through  Asiatic  influence,  that  evil  became  confounded 
with  sin,  "  the  great  serpent,"  and  so  became  the  enemy  of 
Osiris,  whose  death  he  at  length  brought  about.  "  The  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Osiris,"  Willdnson  remarks,  "  were  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Egyptian  religion  ;  and  some  traces  of  it  are 
perceptible  among  other  people  of  antiquity.  His  being  the 
divine  sfoodness,  and  the  abstract  idea  of  "  ffood,"  his  manifes- 
tation  upon  earth  (like  an  Indian  god),  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  his  office  as  judge  of  the  dead  in  a  future  state, 
look  like  the  early  revelation  of  a  future  manifestation  of  the 
deity  converted  into  a  mythological  fable,  and  are  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  notion  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  that  a  woman  might  conceive  by  the  approach  of 
some  divine  spirit."^  The  desert  was  considered  to  be  the 
pecuHar  domain  of  Typhon,  whence  he  made  incursions  into 
the  consecrated  land,  as  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  was  regarded. 
"  He  is,"  says  Creuzer,  "  the  lover  of  the  degenerate  Nephthys, 
the  hostile  Lybian  desert,  and  of  the  sea-shore, — there  is  the 
kingdom  of  Typhon ;  on  the  contrary,  Egypt  the  blessed,  the 

•  R.xwlinsoii's  Herodotus,  vol.    ii.  p.  260. 
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Nile- valley  glittering  with  fresh  crops,  is  the  land  of  Isis."^ 
References  to  the  same  belief  occur  among  nations  far  apart 
from  one  another,  and  even  the  very  name  of  this  evil  prin- 
ciple is  found,  with  but  slight  variations  from  the  Egyptian 
form.^  The  correspondence  between  the  destination  of  the 
goat  sent  to  Azazel  into  the  desert  and  the  peculiar  haunts  of 
Typhon,  affords  some  countenance  to  the  view  which  finds 
here  an  Egyptian  reference  ;  but  with  this  the  whole  analogy 
terminates  ;  for  in  fact  the  Hebrew  rite  was  intended  directly 
to  counteract  an  Egyptian  practice.  The  Egyptians,  while 
they  feared  and  hated  Typhon,  sought  sometimes  to  propitiate 
him  by  the  offering  of  some  of  the  sacred  animals.  But  the 
Jewish  ordinance  was  directly  opposed  to  this.  "  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  view,  which  implied  the  necessity  of 
yielding  respect  to  bad  beings  generall}'-,  if  men  would  ensure 
themselves  against  them,  it  was  intended  by  this  rite  to  bring 
Israel  to  the  deepest  consciousness,  that  all  trouble  is  the 
punishment  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  whom  they,  through  their 
sins,  have  offended,  that  they  must  reconcile  themselves  only 
with  him  ;  that  when  that  is  done,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  obtained,  the  bad  being  can  hann  them  no  farther."^ 

5.  The  Red  Heifer.  Another  particular  in  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  wherein  Spencer  and  others  find  a  reference  to 
Egy|3tian  customs,  is  the  provision  ordered  for  the  purifying 
of  such  as  had  been  defiled  by  the  dead.  "  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  a  red  heifer  without 
spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came 
yoke"  (Num.  xix.  2).  Without  entering  into  any  examination 
of  the  purposes  to  be  subserved  by  the  ashes  of  the  heifer, 
prepared  in  the  way  which  the  law  prescribed,  or  that  pecu- 
liarity noticed  in  another  connexion,  that  while  the  water  in 
which  the  ashes  were  mixed  purified  the  unclean,  it,  on  the 
contrary,  polluted  any  clean  person  who  touched  it,  further 
than  to  notice  the  close  connexion  in  which  it  presents  death 
and  uncleanness,  there  are  various  peculiarities,  it  must  be 
remarked,  which  distinguish  this  from  all  the  other  ordinances 

'  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  ii.  328.     The  ^  Wilkinson,  in  Kawlinson's  Herod. 
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of  the  law.  Tlie  victim  was  so  far  a  sacrifice  that  part  of  tlie 
blood  was  sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
but  the  residue  thereof,  as  well  as  the  entire  animal,  was  burnt 
without  the  camp,  no  part  of  it  being  brought  to  the  altar 
(ver.  4,  5).  The  chief  peculiarities,  however,  are  the  express 
directions  as  to  the  sex  and  colour  of  the  animal,  more  parti- 
cularly the  latter.  As  a  general  rule,  males  only  were  allowed 
to  be  offered,  and  in  the  sin-offerings  of  the  congregation  in 
particular  bullocks  were  the  only  admissible  victims,  but  here 
a  heifer  is  expressly  prescribed. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  anomaly,  but 
they  are  all  exceedingly  conjectural.  The  view  of  Spencer, 
though  rejected  by  Bahr  and  Hengstenberg,  who  bring  forward 
very  arbitrary  suppositions  of  their  own,  is  at  least  as  probable 
as  any  that  has  yet  been  submitted.  According  to  this  writer 
it  was  meant  to  counteract  the  Egyptian  notions  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  cow,  which  they  scrupulously  abstained  from  sacri- 
ficing. Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,^  "  The  male  kine,  if  clean, 
and  the  male  calves,  are  used  for  sacrifice  by  the  Egyptians 
universally  ;  but  the  female  they  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice, 
since  they  are  sacred  to  Isis."  .  .  .  .  "  The  Egyptians,  one  and 
all,  venerate  cows  much  more  highly  than  any  other  animal." 
And,  according  to  Porphyry,^  the  Phoenicians  resembled  the 
Egyptians  in  this  respect :  "  The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
would  rather  eat  human  flesh  than  that  of  cows,  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  animal,  though  they  both  sacrifice  and  eat 
bulls."  This  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  with  the 
worship  of  the  "  calves  of  Beth-aven,"  (Hos.  x.  5),  into  which 
the  Israelites  lapsed,  through  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  noticed  by  ancient  authors,  that  the  Jews  sacrificed 
without  distinction,  animals  which  by  other  nations  were  held 
as  sacred.  Thus,  Tacitus  :  "  Profana  illis  omnia,  quae  apud 
nos  sacra,  .  .  .  cseso  ariete  in  contumeliam  Ammonis :  bos 
quoque  immolatur,  quem  ^g}'],5tii  Apim  colunt."^  And,  still 
more  express  is  the  remark  of  Manetho,  in  relation  to  some 
ancient  traditions  that  a  priest  of  the  Jews  "  first  ordained  that 
they  should  neither  worship  the  gods,  nor  abstain  fi'om  those 
animals  which  were  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  but  should 

'  Lib.  ii.  41.  '  See  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.,  L.  ii. 
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sacrifice  {^juv)  and  eat  them  all."^  The  antagonism  which 
subsisted  between  the  Israelitish  sacrifices,  even  in  their  sim- 
pler and  patriarchal  form,  and  the  Egyptian  notions  on  that 
subject,  sufficiently  appears  in  the  histoiy  of  the  preparation 
for  the  Exodus,  when  Moses  refused  to  accede  to  Pharaoh's 
proposal  to  sacrifice  in  the  land,  instead  of  going  forth  for  that 
purpose  into  the  wilderness.  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do  ;  for 
we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Lord  our  God  :  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?" 
(Ex.  viii.  26.) 

Another  and  more  specific  reason  why,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  victim  should  be  a  female  rather  than  a  male,  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Plutarch,  that  the 
Egyptians  sacrified  red  bullocks  to  Typhon.  So  particular 
were  they,  he  adds,  as  to  the  colour,  that  they  considered  the 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  if  there  was  found  on  it  a  single 
black  or  white  hair.  If,  then,  for  special  reasons,  the  animal 
prescribed  in  the  Hebrew  ordinance  required  to  be  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  Typhonian  saciifice,  there  was  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  a  distinction  in  other  respects,  lest  any  countenance 
should  be  given  to  the  Egyptian  rite. 

What  were  the  reasons,  however,  which,  in  this  particular 
instance,  dictated  a  specific  colour,  and  red  more  tlian  any 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  were,  it  is  well-known, 
distinctions  of  this  kind  in  the  various  forms  of  ancient  heathen 
worship — the  several  gods  delighting,  it  was  supposed,  in  the 
sacrifices  of  animals  of  appropriate  coloui'S — Neptune,  for  in- 
stance, in  bulls  entirely  black,  and  such  also  was  the  colour  of  the 
bull  which  the  Egyptians  consecrated  to  the  sun,  to  which  the 
Persians  again  offered  white  horses,^  while  the  Greeks  offered 
to  some  of  their  deities  white  bulls.  Indeed,  as  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  colour  as  to  the  species  of  animal  that 
was  offered  in  any  particular  case.  This  must  have  originated 
in  certain  notions  of  congruity,  some  symbolic  relation  between 
the  assmned  character  of  the  gods,  or  the  specific  character  of 
the  service  rendered,  or  the  favour  sought,  and  particular  colours 
which  the  mind  had  associated  with  certain  corresponding 
qualities.     That  in  the  case  of  the  red  heifer  the  colour  was 

>  Jnieplius  con.  Apion.  1. 28.  *  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  i.  223. 
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selected  from  any  reference  to  the  Typlionian  sacrifice,  is  not 
at  all  probable,  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  both  among 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  red  was  symbolical  of  evil, 
but  how  far  there  was  any  connexion  as  to  this  point  does 
not  appear.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  as,  for  instance,  Isa.  i.  1 8,  that  red  was  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  symbolic  of  sin  ;  and,  as  in  this  ordinance,  whether 
it  may  be  properly  called  a  sin-offering  or  not,  there  was  a 
vivid  representation  of  sin,  as  defiling  the  Israelite  and  un- 
fitting him  for  the  society  of  the  holy,  especially  of  a  holy 
God,  and  also  a  symbolic  provision  for  the  removal  of  defile- 
ment, there  may  have  been  presented  by  the  red  colour  to  the 
Hebrew  mind,  famihar  with  symbolic  language,  natural  and 
ritual,  a  striking  analogy,  which  is  entirely  lost  to  minds  not 
so  educated. 

§  3.   The  Vcdue  of  this  Correspondence — The  Theory 
of  Spencer. 

The  preceding  are  some  of  the  more  important  examples 
adduced  by  Spencer  of  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Egyptian  rituals.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
con-espondence  in  a  few  of  the  particulars  noticed;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  more  apparent  in  various  instances  of  a  minor  cha- 
racter not  here  considered  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  similarity  of 
the  sacerdotal  vestments  both  as  to  colour  and  material,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  The  white  colour  was  common  to  the 
nations  of  antiquit}^,  but  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the 
use  of  linen,  or  byssus,  in  such  garments,  was  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites  and  Egyptians.  With  the  exception  of  this,  and 
some  other  matters,  traces  more  or  less  distinct  of  what  are 
alleged  as  affinities  with  Egyptian  practices,  may  be  found  in 
several  other  systems  of  antiquity.  This  was  not  denied  even 
by  Spencer  himself,  but  various  points  of  connexion  between 
Egypt  and  the  surrounding  nations,  unknown  ui  the  time  of 
that  writer,  have  since  been  brought  to  light.^ 

'  Hardwick :  "  The  most  conclusive  tween  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  and 

testimony,  flowing  from  late  researches  the  primitive  layer  of  human  popula- 

of   Dr.   Livingstone,    may    readily  he  tion,  not  in  Eg}-pt  only,  but  in  other 

brought  to  bear  upon  the   affinity  in  and  far  distant  countries." — Christ  and 

thought  and  feeling  and  traditions  be-  other  Masters,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  230. 
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It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  dispute  as  to  the  amount 
of  simihirity  between  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  Egyptian 
customs,  for  even  were  it  shown  to  be  far  greater  than  has 
yet  been  attempted,  it  would  not  militate  against  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  or  favour  the  views  which 
Spencer  with  gi-eat  learning  endeavoured  to  establish.  If,  in 
treating  this  subject,  Spencer  finds  points  of  resemblance  where 
none  really  exist,  or  only  very  remotely,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  his  opponents  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme in  their  denial  of  very  plain  analogies.  It  is  the  same 
still  with  writers  on  this  subject.  Thus  Hengstenberg,  who, 
though  he  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  favouring  the 
views  of  Spencer,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided  opponent, 
often  admits  a  cori'espondence  in  points  which  are  exceedingly 
doubtful ;  while  Bahr  again  errs  on  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  correspondence  now  indicated  between  the  Hebrew 
and  heathen  systems  was  early  recognised,  and  employed  for 
])olemic  purposes,  without  calling  forth  any  particular  inquiiy 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.  The  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  represented  by  Celsus  and  Julian,  fully  aware  of 
the  close  relation  between  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  the 
Gospel,  could  devise  no  stronger  argument  against  the  latter 
than  that  the  Jewish  ordinances  had  been  derived  from,  or 
modelled  after,  the  systems  of  heathenism.  And,  indeed,  some 
of  the  early  Fathers  themselves,  and  apologists  for  Chris- 
tianity, in  their  zeal  against  Judaising  teachers,  did  not  scruple 
to  employ  the  same  weapons,  lavishing  all  manner  of  con- 
tempt on  the  peculiarly  Jewish  institutions.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  expressions  used  by  these  writers  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  justifies  various  apos- 
tolic statements  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  many  cases  the 
language  indicates  anything  but  correct  views  of  the  proper 
character  and  design  of  the  law.  It  was  the  same  also  with 
Jewish  writers  themselves.  Wliile  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was  rejoicing  in  their  exclusiveness,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  law,  the  literary  and  philosophic,  as  Josephus  and  Philo, 
sought  to  commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Gentiles  by  presenting  its  analogies  with  other  ancient  systems, 
or  resolving  its  truths  into  an  allegorical  language  common 
to  the  ancient  world. 

VOL.  IL  2  B 
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The  course  adopted  by  the  defenders  of  the  law  was  either 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  correspondence/  or  to  maintain, 
in  cases  where  the  similarity  was  undeniable,  that  the  heathen 
adopted,  and  more  or  less  imitated,  the  Israelitish  rite.  On 
this  latter  point  Josephus  may  be  adduced.  "  The  multitude 
of  mankind  itself  have  had  a  great  inclination  for  a  long  time 
to  follow  our  religious  observances  ;  for  there  is  not  any  city 
of  the  Grecians,  nor  any  of  the  barbarians,  nor  any  nation 
whatsoever,  whither  our  custom  of  resting  on  the  seventh 
day  hath  not  come,  and  by  which  our  fasts  and  lighting  up 
lamps,  and  many  of  our  prohibitions  as  to  our  food,  are  not 
observed."  ^ 

Passing  over  the  names  of  other  earlier  writers  who  held 
similar  views,  many  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  subse- 
quently, resolved  the  resemblance  noticeable  between  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  and  the  institutions  of  Egypt  in  particular, 
into  the  impression  made  on  the  Egyptians  by  Abraham  on 
his  visit  thither,  the  priests  having  in  this  way  derived  much 
information  regarding  the  patriarchal  creed  ;  and  that  this 
impression  was  afterwards  greatly  deepened  by  Joseph's  close 
alliance  with  the  priestly  order,  if  he  was  not  actually  made 
a  member  of  it.^  Others,  however,  without  specifying  the 
time  or  the  manner  of  the  transfer,  contented  themselves  with 
simply  holding  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  borrowers.  Thus, 
it  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  Hebrews, 
that  Bochart  and  Huet  explain  the  peculiarity  with  respect 
to  the  sacerdotal  garments  being  of  linen  among  these  two 
nations.  In  the  same  way,  also,  others  accounted  for  the  use 
of  circumcision  among  the  Egyptians. 

In  more  recent  times  the  whole  subject  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  connection  with  the  theory  propounded  on 
the  one  hand  by  Spencer,  to  whom  repeated  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  on  the  other  by  the  numerous  oppo- 
nents called  forth  by  liis  work.  Spencer  has  the  merit  of 
having  fully  and  systematically  discussed  the  subject,  having 

'  Thus  still  Cox,  (Bib.  Antiq.,  Lond.  new,  original,"  &c. — P.  210. 
1852):  "The  only  idea  suited  to  the         ^  Cont.  Apion.,  ii.  40. 
dignity  of  Jehovah,  is,  what  is  mani-         ^  Witsius,   ^gj^jtiaca,  Lib.    iii.    12, 

fest  in  every  institution  of  the  Mosaic  §§  5-9. 
economy,  that  the  whole  was  a  system, 
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amassed,  with  much  learnmg  and  industry,  everything  which 
could  be  found  in  classical  authors,  and  elsewhere,  to  illustrate 
the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law;  and  in  this  way  he  has 
thrown  considerable  light  on  enactments,  wliich,  without  this 
comparison  of  contemporary  rites  and  usages  in  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Israelites,  must  be  exceedingly  obscure.  The 
principles,  however,  on  which  that  writer  proceeds,  are  de- 
cidedly erroneous,  and  even  the  relation  which  he  seeks  to 
establish  between  the  Mosaic  ordinances  and  Egypt,  although 
this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  does  not  essentially 
affect  the  purpose  of  the  work,  is  not  warranted  either  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  or  by  the  admissions  which  the  writer  him- 
self makes  of  similar  affinities  between  the  Mosaic  and 
institutions  other  than  Egyptian. 

It  is  in  setting  themselves  to  the  refutation  of  this  alleged 
connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Egyptian  systems,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  consideration  of  the  principles  and  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  work,  that  the  opponents  of  Spencer  have 
erred.  Even  were  the  points  of  resemblance  more  marked 
and  numerous  than  Spencer  affirms  them  to  be,  a  satisfactory 
account  could  be  given  of  such  a  correspondence,  and  one  con- 
firmatory of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible  and  illustrative  of 
the  wdsdom  and  goodness  of  its  Divine  author,  who,  in  his 
procedure,  never  deals  arbitrarily  with  his  people,  but  always 
considers  their  particular  wants  and  circumstances  and  suits 
his  revelations  both  to  the  times  in  general  and  to  individuals 
in  particular. 

An  explanation  of  the  impression  which  Egypt  may  be 
thought  to  have  communicated  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  will 
be  found  in  the  circumstances  narrated  in  the  Pentateuch  it- 
self Without  entirely  overlooking  the  fact,  to  which  War- 
burton^  attaches  much  importance,  that  Moses  himself  received 
his  education  at  the  Pharaonic  court,  and  was,  as  stated  by 
Stephen,  "learned  in  all  the  -wisdom  of  the  Egyptians" — an 
acquisition  made  subservient  in  various  ways  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  calling,  as  St.  Paul's  Greek  learning  was  made  avail- 
able for  his  mission,  it  is  of  more  value  for  the  present  inquiry 
to  consider  the  effects  of  Egyptian  associations  on  the  people 

>Div.  Leg.,  ii.  316.  317. 
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to  whom  the  law  was  communicated.  That  the  influence  of 
their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt  must  have  been  varied  and  deep 
cannot  be  doubted,  even  were  there  no  means  for  forming 
an  accurate  estimate  on  the  subject.  They  entered  that  land 
as  a  small  company  of  nomades — simple  in  their  manners  and 
habits — at  all  events  presenting  a  very  marked  contrast  with 
the  civilised  and  artificial  society  of  the  country  in  which 
their  lot  was  thus  cast.  Judging  from  the  effects  produced 
on  the  Israehtes  by  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  after,  as  a  nation,  they  had  attained  to  consi- 
derable maturity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  limit  the  amount  of 
influence  exercised  upon  them  in  far  different  circumstances 
in  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  conjecture  on 
the  subject.  There  are  numerous  notices  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  contribute  information,  in  addition  to  such  statements 
as  bear  more  directly  on  the  point.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  skill  in  setting  and  engravmg  precious  stones, 
working  in  wood  and  metal,  the  various  arts  of  dyeing,  weav- 
ing and  embroidery,  and  the  preparation  of  perfumes,  with 
various  other  matters,  so  largely  employed  in  the  structure  of 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  and  in  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, must  have  been  due  entirely  to  an  Egyptian  educa- 
tion.^ It  must  have  been  so  also  with  regard  to  other  acquire- 
ments; the  art  of  writing,  for  instance,  which,  from  an  incident 
recorded  in  Num.  xvii.  2-9,  must  have  been  pretty  extensively 
known.  There  are  more  express  testimonies  as  to  the  moral 
and  rehgious  eflfects  of  the  Israelites'  connexion  with  Egypt, 
and  these,  as  might  be  anticipated  by  any  one  at  aU  ac- 
quainted with  the  religious  system  of  the  Egyptians,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly unfavouiable  character.  Tlie  apostasy  at  Sinai,  in 
the  affair  of  the  golden  calf,  is  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
views  thus  contracted;  and,  still  more,  those  prohibitions  of 
the  law  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  Egj-ptian  pi-actices, 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  nature  of  the 
Egy|Dtian  ritual  and  its  contrariety  to  the  system  introduced 
by  Moses,  it  must,  in  various  ways,  have  exc}'ted  an  influence 
on  the  Israelitish   sojourners  in  the  land   of  Goshen,  who,  in 

>  See  Hengstenberg,  E  ypt  and  BB.  of  Moses,  pp.  133-143. 
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temperament  and  training  must,  but  for  the  patriarchal  faitli 
and  traditions  still  surviving  amongst  them,  be  much  on  a 
level  with  their  neighbours.  The  Egyptian,  like  every  other 
ancient  religious  system,  w^as,  to  a  large  extent,  symbolical ; 
and  these  symbols,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  modern  re- 
search, were,  as  in  almost  every  other  case,  greatly  dependent 
on  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  whilst  there  was  a 
common  substratum  referable  to  earlier  traditions  of  the  yet 
undivided  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
people  circumstanced  like  the  Israelites,  not  to  learn  this  sym- 
bolic language,  which  spoke  not  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye.  Ad- 
mitting that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  those  ceremonies,  and 
indeed  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  such  rites — a  position 
far  from  being  warranted  by  the  known  facts  of  the  case,  the}' 
v/ould  naturally  adopt  these  signs  as  the  expressions  of  reli- 
gious truths,  which  might  have,  nevertheless,  little  essentially 
in  common  wdth  the  views  of  those  who  first  used  them.  This  is 
no  mere  assumption,  for  it  is  now  fully  recognised  that  the  same 
sign  or  symbol  often  calls  up  the  most  diversified  ideas  accord- 
ing to  the  differences  of  national  or  individual  association. 

For  the  present  object,  however,  and  with  a  consideration 
merely  of  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case,  rather  than  theo- 
retical speculations,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  assume  sucli 
an  extreme  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  Mosaic  symbolism 
on  that  of  Egypt.  As  already  noticed,  the  amount  of  coinci- 
dence is  a  question  of  utter  indifference,  for,  on  any  supposi- 
tion, a  wise  teacher  will  adopt  that  style  of  discourse  which 
is  comprehensible  to  his  pupils,  and,  where  description  fails, 
he  avails  himself  of  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Symbolic  in- 
stitutions formed,  as  it  were,  the  illustrated  books  of  antiquity,^ 
and  the  ritual  of  any  particular  nation  was  minute,  compli- 
cated and  operose,  in  proportion  as  it  endeavoured  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  n\ultitude  and  variety  of  thoughts  which  fancy 
or  caprice  as  to  the  mode  of  propitiating  the  gods,  or  which 
convictions  of  sin,  weighing  down  the  human  mind,  sometimes 
breaking  out  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  may  have 
suggested. 

'  Hardwick :  "  Symbol  was  a  species  rations   of   the  human   family  might 

of  primeval  language:  the  symbolic  in-  learn  the  rudiments  of  true  religion." — 

stitutions  were  the  illustrated  and  illu-  Christ  and  other  Masters,  pt.  iv.  p.  110. 
minated  books,  in  which  the  early  gene- 
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The  Mosaic  ritual  makes  no  claim  to  originality.  It,  in- 
deed, professes  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  but  it  is  just  as  expli- 
citly narrated  in  the  Mosaic  writings  that  some  of  its  funda- 
mental ordinances  are  much  older  than  the  Hebrew  legislator. 
The  Sabbath,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  and  other  particulars  al- 
ready noticed,  date  from  primeval  or  patriarchal  times.  And 
of  these  it  might  be  stated,  with  as  much  propriety  as  it  is 
said  of  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism,  that  though  given  by 
Moses  it  was  not  of  Moses  but  of  the  fathers  (John  vii.  22). 
Indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how  much  of  the  Hebrew  ordinances 
and  ritual  may  not  have  been  consecrated  by  patriarchal  use. 
Certainly  there  is  no  warrant  for  limiting  it  to  the  particulars 
incidentally  mentioned  in  Genesis,  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  various  matters,  not  so  specified,  are  yet  introduced 
in  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  as  well  known,  or  not  needing  ex- 
planation. This  supposition  will,  at  least,  be  deemed  as  pro- 
bable, as  the  gratuitous  conclusion  that  the  familiarity  of  the 
Israelites,  with  respect  to  these  matters,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  use  of  them  by  the  Egyptians.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  extent  of  the  Israelites'  acquaintance  with  primeval 
and  patriarchal  usages  in  the  matter  of  Divine  worship,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  the  degi^ee  to  which  these  usages 
may  have  given  form  to  some  of  the  older  systems  of  heathen- 
ism, and  among  others  of  this  class,  the  Egyptian  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  certain  common 
substratum  of  truth  in  the  systems  both  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  Egyptians. 

Anyhow,  when  the  Israelites  first  came  into  connexion 
with  the  rites  practised  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  they  were 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  symbol,  and 
while,  from  the  new  associations  into  which  they  were  now 
brought,  such  objects  must,  iGrom  their  number  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  presented,  have  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  the  mind,  they  may  have  recognised  in 
certain  of  these  practices  illustrations,  though  in  a  more  gene- 
ral and  formal  relation,  of  their  own  patriarchal  creed  and 
ritual.  It  would  not  at  all  detract  from  the  deep  significance 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  for  instance,  as  a  seal  of  the  ances- 
tral covenant,  and  a  sign  of  the  purity  of  such  as  occupy  such 
a  relation  to  Jehovah,  to  find  that  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
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tlie  special  servants  of  the  gods,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
were  expected  to  be  patterns  of  purity,  observed  this  rite,  as 
well  as  that  particular  attention  to  cleanliness  in  their  person 
and  dress  which  arrested  the  attention  of  Herodotus^  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision in  this  aspect,  as  distinct  from  that  universal  observance 
of  it  enjoined  upon  themselves,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  correct  ideas  of  its  symbolical  character.  Or,  to 
take  another  case  in  which  the  Mosaic  ordinance  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, the  material  constituting  the  priestly  vestments.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  could  be  more  suitable  in  the  circumstances, 
than  to  adopt  such  a  material  as  was  in  itself  most  promotive 
of  cleanUness,  and,  from  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  already 
applied,  was  particularly  suggestive  of  purity?  The  fact  that 
it  was  in  itself  best  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
now  to  be  applied,  was  of  more  importance  than  any  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  its  previous  association  with  heathen 
services.  Its  association  with  ideas  of  sanctity  may  have,  in 
fact,  given  it  a  special  fitness;  but  in  all  such  arrangements 
the  similarity  or  diversity  of  climatic  and  other  circumstances 
require  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  fact,  also,  that  such 
materials  were  naturally  in  the  possession  of  a  people  who 
had  just  quitted  Egypt,  the  fine  linen  or  byssus  being  a  noted 
Egy]3tian  manufacture,  and  so  was  easily  procurable,  is  not 
without  its  value,  just  as  the  shittim  wood,  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  no  doubt 
chiefly  because  of  its  being  a  production  of  the  desert  in  which 
they  were  then  encamping.  What  was  suited  for  Egypt  or 
Palestine,  as  an  article  of  dress,  would  be  found  quite  inap- 
propriate in  other  latitudes,  and  this  may  partly  account  for 
the  circumstance  that,  while  the  white  colour  was  extensively 
employed  in  holy  garments,  the  linen  or  byssus,  as  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  made,  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians. 

These  considerations  should  vindicate  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions from  objections  on  account  of  any  formal  coiTespondence 
between  them  and  other  observances  of  Gentile  nations,    or 

»  Lib.  ii.  37. 
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from  the  more  specific  charge,  that  many  of  them  were  du-ectly 
borrowed,  or  otherwise  adopted  from  Egyptian  customs.  So 
far  from  such  correspondence  or  adaptation  being  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  it  will  be  found,  when 
duly  weighed,  to  be  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  wise  provision 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  If  symbolic  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies were  a  necessity  of  the  early  church,  still  in  a  state  of 
minority,  but  subjected  to  a  species  of  training  to  qualify  it 
for  the  place  destined  for  it  in  the  earth,  the  same  consideration 
called  for  a  symbolism  to  which  the  Hebrew  mind  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger,  more  particularly  when  it  was  addressed 
to  the  people  at  large,  there  being  in  the  Mosaic  institutions 
nothing  of  the  mysteries  or  esoteric  doctrines,  which  in  other 
systems,  the  Egyptian  in  particular,  were  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  few.  The  ancient  Hebrew  "  was  far  less  capable  than 
his  remote  descendants  of  all  abstract  and  unearthly  contem- 
plation ;  he  was  living  more  than  they  in  the  impressions 
made  on  the  eyesight ;  and  accordingly  it  was  the  part  of  wis- 
dom in  obtaining  from  him  the  acceptance  of  a  supersensuous 
truth  to  represent  it,  or,  one  might  say,  embody  it  in  concrete 
shapes,  to  clothe  it  in  more  visible  and  sensuous  drapeiy,  and 
enforce  it  by  suggestive  actions  and  symbolical  institutions."^ 
These  observations  are  as  applicable  still  to  such  as  have  not 
a  high  mental  development  as  to  the  case  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  how  references  to  illustrations  from  the  old  Israelitish 
ordinances  will  command  a  sympathy  and  attention,  unattain- 
able by  any  exposition  of  plain  abstract  truth.  And  is  it  not 
sufiicient  evidence  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  which  prescribed  and 
arranged  the  Israelitish  ordinances,  that  they  ansAvered  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  that  they  were 
instrumental  in  preparing  proper  recipients  and  expounders,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  pure  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity  ? 

Such  considerations  as  these,  however,  have  but  little  place  in 
the  scheme  of  Spencer,  who,  under  the  plea  of  vindicating  the 
law,  and  pointing  out  its  admirable  adaptation  to  what  he  con- 
siders its  chief  purposes,  endeavours,  strange  to  say,  to  vilify  it  in 
every  possible  way,  fortifying  his  positions,  not  only  with  the 
•  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  Pt.  iv.  pp.  100,  101. 
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authority  of  the  Fathers,  but  also,  as  he  conceives,  of  Scripture 
itself,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Setting  out 
coiTCctly  enough  with  the  refutation  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
Hebrew  laws  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  an  arbitrary  cliaracter, 
dependent  only  on  the  will  of  their  Divine  author,  and  whicli 
he  disproves  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  and  the  evidences  of  design  discernible  in 
aU  His  works  ;  and  further,  showing  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
design  of  those  laws  is  not  oidy  lawful,  but  is  attended  with 
many  advantages,  in  describing  whicli  he  warmly  expatiates 
on  the  character  of  the  law,  in  terms  which  certainly  furnish 
no  pre-intimation  of  the  highly  contradictory  estimate  of  the 
same  system  which  is  to  follow  iu  the  course  of  his  inquiry, 
Spencer  states  what  he  considers  to  be  the  primary  end  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  legislation.  This  he  finds  to  be  the  prevention 
of  idolatry.  To  this  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is 
devoted. 

To  wean  the  people  from  idolatry,  for  which  they  acquired 
such  a  fondness  in  Egypt,  was,  according  to  Spencer,  the  chief  end 
of  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbatical  institution,  the  distinctions 
as  to  animals  and  food,  the  multiplicity  of  sacred  rites,  with 
the  restrictions  to  certain  places,  persons,  and  times,  and  more 
particularly  the  restriction  of  those  services  to  the  honour  of 
God.  Another,  but  secondary  end  of  at  least  some  of  the 
Mosaic  ordinances,  he  admitted,  was  t(j  represent  spiritual 
and  heavenly  things,  but  there  is  an  evident  anxiety  to 
reduce  it  as  much  as  possible.  Not  only  is  this  end  assigned 
a  subordinate  place,  but  some  of  the  reasons  which  Spencer 
assigns  for  these  carnal  ordinances  being  made  to  serve  such 
a  purpose  show,  more  than  anything  else,  that  the  writer  was 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  fact  quadrate  with  his  views 
of  the  character  of  these  institutions.  Thus,  finding  that  there 
were  deep  truths,  enigmas,  or  mysteries  veiled  under  the  reli- 
gions, polities,  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  Gentile  world, 
particularly  the  Egyptians,  it  is  but  reasonable,  he  adds,  to 
suppose  that  God  delivered  to  the  Jews  a  system  carnal,  in- 
deed, in  its  exterior,  but  divine  and  wonderful  in  its  core,  that 
He  might  adapt  his  institutions  to  the  taste  and  custom  of  the 
age,  and  that  nothing  should  seem  wanting  to  his  law  and 
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worship  which  wisdom  would  suggest.^  Nor,  after  considering 
one  of  the  reasons  thus  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  mys- 
teries into  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  will  it  be  at  all  incredible 
that  Spencer  should  regard  them  as  having  respect  to  philoso- 
phical as  much  as  spiritual  truth.^ 

With  the  low  conceptions  which  Spencer  entertained  of 
the  character  of  the  ceremonial  law,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  should  assign  a  secondary  place  to  it,  as  embodying 
spiritual  and  eternal  truths,  whether  expressive  of  the  Divine 
character  and  purposes,  or  of  man's  relation  to  God  and  the 
moral  law ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  failed 
to  discern  how  utterly  incompatible  were  his  own  views  of 
the  law,  both  with  what  he  regarded  as  its  primary  end,  and 
with  any  coiTCct  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God.  So  far 
from  serving  as  an  antidote  to  idolatrous  propensities,  and 
binding  the  Israelites  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  whole  system,  contemplated  from  Spencer's  point  of  view, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  immersing  its  subjects  still 
deeper  in  sensuousness  and  idolatry,  and  alienating  the  better 
disposed  of  the  nation  from  the  service  of  a  Being  so  incon- 
siderate of  the  means,  provided  only  they  accomplished  the 
desired  end.  Indeed,  he  holds  that,  in  the  case  of  such,  the 
neglect  of  the  ceremonial  ordinances  was  not  at  aU  censurable,^ 
and  that  individuals  noted  for  piety  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
regard the  law,  when  by  so  doing  they  gave  no  occasion  to 
idolatry. 

That  this  is  no  unfair  estimate  of  the  principles  of  Spencer, 
can  be  shown  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book.  He  could 
discern  in  the  law  scarcely  anything  beyond  a  multiform 
apparatus  of  ceremonies  having  no  agreement  with  the  nature 
of  God,  and  contrived  for  the  general  object  of  gi-atifying  the 
childish  tastes  contiiacted  by  the  people  during  their  residence 
in  Egypt;  and  though  in  one  place*  he  expresses  a  dissent 
from  the  view  which  regards  it  as  a  contrivance,  to  give  them 
employment,  innocent,  though  trifling,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  recurring  to  theii'  former  gross  practices,  yet  in  other 
passages  he  intimates  his  approval  of  it ;  God   taking  little 


>  De  Leg.  Heb.  L.  i.  11,  §  1.  p.  157.         »  De  Leg.  Heb.,  Lib.  i.  1,  §  2,  p.  7. 
»  Ibid.  L.  i.  U,  §  .3,  p.  163.  «  Ibid.,  p.  10 ;  comp.  p.  7- 
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concern  how  they  were  occupied,  provided  they  rendered  the 
appointed  services  solely  to  Himself.  In  short,  the  only  justi- 
fication of  the  law  was  its  accommodation  to  the  incorrigibly 
gross  views  of  the  people,  and  it  was  in  order  to  justify  this 
conclusion,  that  Spencer  was  anxious  to  multiply  as  much  as 
possible  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  heathen  systems,  God  indulging  them  in  the  Egyptian 
practices  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  gi'eat 
principles  of  monotheism,  lest  offended  by  too  great  a  novelty, 
they  should  abandon  the  theocratic  worship,  and  relapse  into 
their  former  practices.^ 

This  theory  of  accommodation  is  essentially  opposed  to 
the  Biblical  teaching  on  the  subject,  which  sees  in  this  con- 
descension to  the  wants  and  weaknesses,  and  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  time,  (compare  Acts  xiii.  18,) 
evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  thus  providing  a 
lower  and  symbolic  form  of  time  religion,  which,  though  it 
differed  formally  from  the  system  which  it  was  intended  to 
introduce,  still  had  an  internal  fitness,  and  occupied  a  definite 
place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  marked  a  far  higher 
stage  of  development  than  the  patiiarchal  scheme,  between 
which  and  the  Gospel  it  formed  the  connecting  link. 

The  grounds  on  which  Spencer  rests  his  view  of  the  cha- 
racter and  design  of  the  ceremonial  law,  are  certain  statements, 
as  he  interprets  them,  of  Scripture  itself,  particularly  that  in 
Ezek.  XX.  2  5  ;  and  the  fact,  as  he  alleges,  that  the  ceremonial 
law  was  only  an  after-thought,  something  imposed  as  a  yoke 
or  a  punishment  on  the  people,  after  their  apostasy  in  the 
case  of  the  golden  calf.  Each  of  these  points  calls  for  a  few 
remarks. 

Referring  to  the  period  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  His  experience  of  their  manners,  God  says: 
""Wlierefore  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and 
judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live"  (Ezek.  xx.  25) — a 
statement  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  caused  great 
difiiculties  to  the  Biblical  expositor.^     It  was  early  employed 

>  De  Leg.  Heb.,  Lib.  iii.  2,  §  1. 

2  Comp.  Deyling,  De  Statutis  non  bonis :    Obss.   Sacric  ii.  300  ff.     Kurtz. 
Ge8chichte,  ii.  409-411. 
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by  the  Manicheeans  to  justify  their  rejection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  has  since  been  frequently  applied  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  Judaism. 

Some,  as  Glassius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  understand 
the  passage  as  refendng  to  the  threatenings  and  punishment 
announced  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  God; 
but  a  fatal  objection  to  this  view  is  that  the  text  expressly 
mentions  statutes  which  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with 
threats.  Others  take  it  to  be  of  the  law  in  general,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Gospel,  as  in  Luke  xviii.  19;  so  Ambrose 
and  Augustin;  while  Spencer  and  Marsham  limit  it  to  the 
ceremonial  in  contrast  to  the  moral  law.  Either  of  these  sup- 
positions, however,  would  place  the  prophet  in  direct  opposi- 
tion not  only  to  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxxii.  47)  but  also  to 
himself,  when  he  describes  (ver.  11,  13,  21)  the  Mosaic  sta- 
tutes as  conferring  life  on  such  as  obeyed  them  Calvin, 
Vitringa,^  and  Havernick  find  in  the  statement  a  reference  to 
the  customs  and  practices  of  heathenism  to  which  Jehovah 
gave  them  over  as  a  punishment  for  their  ungodly  disposition, 
as  in  Rom.  i.  24;  while  Umbreit  and  others  understand  it  of 
the  liturgical  laws  which  Jehovah  prescribed,  but  which  the 
people  abused  for  heathen  purposes  ;  both  these  views  recog- 
nising in  the  matter  the  exercise  of  Divine  retribution. 

Havernick^  compares  the  statement  of  Ezekiel,  that  the 
statutes  were  given  by  Jehovah,  with  Acts  vii.  42,  "God 
turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven;" 
and  Rom.  i.  24.  To  this  Hitzig^  and  Kurtz  object:  "These 
passages  would  only  be  parallel,  if  it  were  here  meant,  I  gave 
them  such  statutes,  as  if  another  than  Jehovah  could  be  their 
autlior."  But  the  third  passage,  2  Thess.  ii.  11,  "God  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie," 
adduced  by  Havernick,  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection. 
Fairbairn,*  agreeing  with  Havernick,  remarks :  "  By  a  strong 
expression,  God  is  said  to  have  given  these  [polluted  customs 
of  heathenism]  to  the  Israelites,  when  He  .saw  their  wayward 
and  perverse  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  commandments  and 
duties  of  his  service ;  since,  to  punish  their  unfaithfulness,  He 

'  Obsen'ationes  Sacrce,  L.  ii.  1,  §  17.         ^  Ezekiel,  and  the  Book  of  his  Pro- 
'  Com.  lib.  Ezechiel,  pp.  313-315.  phecj,  p.  176.     Ediu.  1851. 
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subjected  them  to  influences  winch  carried  them  still  farther 
astray,  and  brought  on,  first  spiritual,  then  also,  in  due  time, 
outward  desolation  and  ruin." 

Kurtz  adopts  the  view  of  Umbreit,  stated  above,  and  for 
the  following  reasons: — First,  because  the  analogy  of  the  calf- 
worship  at  Sinai  shows  how,  in  the  idolatrous  disposition  of 
Israel  at  that  time,  the  tendency  was  not  so  much  towards 
direct  heatlienism  as  to  pervert  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its 
name  and  form  into  heathenish  practices.  Secondly,  because 
Ezekiel  himself  illustrates  his  statement  by  an  example  of  the 
untheocratic  presentation  of  the  first-born  founded  on  Exod. 
xii.  12,  13.  The  presentation  of  the  first-born  was  a  law  of 
Jehovah :  as  such  it  was  good,  wlien  observed  in  tlie  manner 
and  sense  prescribed.  But  it  was  not  good,  and  did  not  serve 
for  life  or  salvation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  destitute  of  all 
blessing,  when  performed  in  a  heathenish  sense  or  form.  That 
such  practices  existed  among  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
the  prophet  expressly  states.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
such  misapplication  of  the  statutes,  they  still  remained  the 
same,  given  of  God;  and  now  that  they  were  misunderstood 
and  abused,  and  so  polluted  the  worshippers,  they  proceeded  from 
Jehovah  for  effecting  his  punitive  purposes  regarding  Israel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  import  of  this  confessedly 
difficult  passage,  it  affords  no  warrant  for  the  terms  in  which 
Spencer  characterises  the  ceremonial  law.  Nor  can  anything 
more  favourable  to  his  view  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  were  permissive  rather 
than  imperative — a  concession,  as  our  Lord  terms  tlie  allow- 
ing of  divorce,  "  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 
These  concessions,  it  should  be  remarked,  were  in  matters  be- 
longing to  the  civil  and  not  to  the  ceremonial  law;  although 
even  here  God  had  respect  more  to  the  spirit  than  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law,  as  appears  from  Moses  expressing  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  of  Aaron  on  his  omitting  to  eat  the 
sin-offering  after  the  melancholy  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(Lev.  X.  16-20).  This  circumstance  alone,  showing  that  the 
Lawgiver  regarded  not  the  form  but  the  essential  character  of 
the  act,  is  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Spencer. 

The  other  principal  argument  of  Spencer  is,  tliat  the  litual 
or  ceremonial  law  formed  no  part  of  the  constitution  intended 
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for  the  Israelitish  people,  but  was  superinduced  on  account  of 
the  gross  and  refractory  disposition  which  they  manifested  so 
soon  after  their  admission  into  covenant  with  Jehovah.-^  For 
such  an  assumption,  however,  there  is  not  the  vestige  of 
authority.  It  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  history  of  the 
transactions  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  wliile  nothing  is  more 
remote  from  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

First,  the  ceremonial  law  was  announced  prior  to  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  to  which,  according  to  Spencer,  it 
owed  its  origin,^  It  is  plain  from  the  history  that  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture,  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  directions  regarding  their  vestments  and  consecra- 
tion, the  altar  and  the  stated  offerings, — in  a  word,  the  entire 
foundation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  were  settled  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Moses  in  the  Mount  (Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.)  prior  to 
the  act  of  apostasy,  which  is  not  narrated  till  Exod.  xxxii.  7. 
Further,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  all  tlie  arrangements,  when 
completed,  accorded  entirely  with  these  prescriptions  without 
any  addition  or  modification  whatever.  It  was  the  same  also 
in  respect  to  the  promises  that  God  would  visibly  dwell  among 
his  people,  and  that  He  would  sanctify  the  tabernacle  by  his 
glory  (Exod.  xxix.  43),  and  which  were  fulfilled  as  soon  as 
the  tabernacle  was  erected  (xl.  54).  Indeed,  any  change  in 
the  original  arrangements  was  confined  to  the  substitution  of 
tables  of  stone,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Moses  himself 
'xxx.  1,  4),  for  receiving  the  Decalogue,  in  the  room  of  those 
originally  provided  by  God,  but  which  Moses  broke  on  finding 
the  people  in  a  state  of  apostasy,  and  as  a  sign  to  them  of 
their  breach  of  the  covenant  into  which  they  had  solemnly 
entered,  and  the  terms  of  which  were  inscribed  by  God  him- 
self on  the  tables  (xxxii.  1  9). 

Nor  does  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  the  law  was 
added  because  of  transgressions"  (Gal.  iii.  19),  lend  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  view  in  support  of  which  it  is  adduced.^  The 
apostle's  words  are  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Wherefore,  then, 
serveth  the  law  ?"  called  forth  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 

»  De  Leg.  Heb.  L.  i.  1,  §  2.  '  De  Leg.  Heb.  L.  i.  1,  §  2. 

^  Shuckford,  Connexion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
69,  70. 
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touching  the  nature  and  design  of  the  law  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  promise  made  to  Abraham  long  prior  to  its  pro- 
mulgation. It  is  quite  evident  from  the  whole  discourse,  espe- 
cially from  the  statement  regarding  the  relation  of  sinners 
to  the  law,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  securing  salvation 
therefrom,  that  no  distinction  is  intended  between  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  law,  as  if  it  was  only  the  latter  which  the 
apostle  intimated  was  added  "  because  of  transgressions."^  Even 
were  such  a  distinction  admissible,  there  would  still  be  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  this  passage  had  reference  to 
the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  legitimate  interpretation  is  that  which  takes  the  "  law" 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  whole  Israelitish  constitution,  the  ob- 
ject of  such  an  arrangement  being  the  separation  of  a  people 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  the  depositaries  of  Divine 
truth,  because  of  the  corruption  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  which  was  intended  to  prepare  for  and  to  continue 
until  the  advent  of  the  promised  seed.^ 

Nor  is  the  cause  of  Spencer  any  further  advanced  by  an 
appeal  to  other  Pauline  statements,  characterising  the  law  more 
in  its  ceremonial  aspect,  as  "  carnal  ordinances,"  "  elements  of 
this  world,"  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  (Heb.  ix.  1 0 ; 
Gal.  iv.  3,  9).  These  and  other  depreciating  terms  would  not, 
it  is  alleged,  have  been  used  by  the  apostle  in  reference  to  in- 
stitutions having  really  a  Divine  origin  and  sanction.  After 
what  has  been  already  urged,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this 
point.  Such  descriptions  of  the  law  can  occasion  no  difficulty 
to  those  who  consider  that  they  are  used  of  it  simply  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Gospel,  to  which  it  was  preparatory.  It  is 
no  vahd  objection  whatever  that  the  rudimentary  form  does 
not  exhibit  the  perfections  and  excellences  of  the  fully  deve- 


'  Baden  Powell  takes  this  to  be  "in  ments.     Thus:  "Had  it  not  been  for 

consideration    to    transgressions,    in     a  the  transgressions  of  the  Israelites,  the 

favourable  or  indulging  sense,  as  regards  7nore  spiritual  and  less  burdensome  order 

transgressions."     (J.  S.  L.,  Ap.  1848,  p.  of  things  under  which  Abraham,  and 

334.    Christ,  without  Judaism.     Essay  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  placed,  might 

iii.),  which  is  an  entire  perversion  of  have  been  continued,  and  the  law  as  a 

the  apostle's  meaning.  distinct  order  of  things  never  have  existed, 

'  Brown   (Exposition  of   Galatians,  because   never   needed."     This   view   of 

pp.  150,  151)  gives  the  sense  correctly,  the  law,  and  its  relation  to  patriarchism, 

but  introduces  some  questionable  state-  appears  exceedingly  confused. 
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loped  organism.  It  is  only  where  Jiidaism  is  viewed  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  as  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  that 
objections  to  its  imperfections,  or  to  minute  and  multifonn 
ordinances,  have  really  any  weight.  The  system  was  un- 
questionably imperfect;  it  was  rigid  and  formal  to  a  degree 
which  presents  an  entire  contrast  with  the  New  Testament 
economy,  but  it  was  thereby  only  the  better  adapted  for  the 
ends  which  its  Author  conten)plated,  and  accomplishing  those 
]  purposes  so  completely  as  it  did  by  its  introduction  of  a  better 
dispensation,  it  gives  undoubted  testimony  of  its  being  a  pro- 
duct of  Divine  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Relation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Mosaic 
Institutions  to  the  New  Testament. 

T^HE  observations  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  Mosaic  eco- 
-*-  noray,  viewed  as  a  medium  for  imparting  religious  instnic- 
tion,  had  respect  chiefly  to  one  of  its  aspects.  Tliey  were  in- 
tended to  show  that,  as  a  symbolic  system,  it  came  into  con- 
tact at  various  points  with  the  older  systems  of  heathenism, 
and  that  such  a  relation  might  be  unhesitatingly  admitted 
without  the  least  prejudice  to  its  Divine  character;  nay,  rather, 
that  this  itself  indicated  its  special  fitness  in  the  circumstances. 
The  contrasts,  however,  between  Mosaism  and  those  other  sys- 
tems were  found  to  be  much  more  forcible  than  the  affinities. 
Both  doctrinally  and  practically,  there  is  indeed  no  room  for 
comparison.  There  was  a  purity  and  propriety  in  everything 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  dispensation  which  raised  it 
immeasurably  above  all  the  other  religions  of  antiquity. 

Viewed,  however,  as  a  mere  symbolic  system,  complete  in 
itself,  or  terminating  with  the  people  whose  moral  and  reli- 
gious life  it  was  intended  to  form  and  develope,  the  Mosaic 
economy,  particularly  its  ritual,  cannot  be  shown  to  occupy 
that  distinct  and  distinguished  place  which  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed would  characterise  an  economy  of  grace  and  redemption. 
Were  its  institutions  nothing  more  than  symbolical,  it  might 
still,  with  all  its  excellencies,  be  only  a  higher  and  more  re- 
fined form  of  natural  religion.  Its  services  might  be  rendered 
to  the  one  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  idolatrous  ideas,  and 
still  it  might  be  nothino^  better  than  an  eclectic  heathenism. 
And  this,  in  fact,  is  the  conclusion,  however  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed, to  which  such  views  necessarily  lead.^ 

'  In  proof  of  this,  reference  may  be     of  Sinai  and  its  appointed  Times.     Hj 
made  to  a  recent  Jewish  work,  The  Law    Moses  Angel.    Lond.,  1858. 
VOL.  II.  2  C 
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There  is  evidence,  however,  of  another  feature  which  gives 
to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter, showing  that  its  ordinances  did  not  terminate  in  them- 
selves or  with  the  people,  for  whom  they  were  directly  ordained. 
It  was  not  simply  symbolic,  it  was  also  typical ;  nor  can  it  be 
other  than  a  very  erroneous  idea  that  will  be  formed  of  its 
character,  wherever  this  most  important  element  is  overlooked. 
The  object  of  the  present  treatise  would  be  very  imperfectly 
attained  without  some  inquiry,  although  necessarily  of  a 
brevity  scarcely  consistent  with  its  importance,  into  the  rela- 
tion between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Sect.  I.  General  Considerations  of  the  Provisional  and 
Preparatory  Character  of  Judaism. 

Bevriman,  Gradual  Re%"elation  of  the  Gospel  from  the  Time  of  Man's  Apostasy, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  112-255.  Lond.,  1733. — Graves,  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  353-413. — Litton,  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  considered  as  intro- 
ductory to  Christianity.     Lond.,  1856. 

The  view  maintained  throughout  the  preceding  discussion 
is,  that  the  Israelites  occupied  a  mediatory  relation  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  that  their  peculiar  constitution  and  polity 
was  intended  not  only  to  preserve  the  true  religion  among 
themselves,  and  diffuse  it  as  circumstances  allov\^ed  among 
their  neighbours,  but  aleo  to  prepare  for  a  universal  and  more 
spiritual  system.  As,  however,  this  is  a  point  warmly  con- 
tested, on  the  gTound  that  Judaism  was  of  so  exclusive  a  cha- 
racter and  imperfect  a  type,  and  in  other  respects  so  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  while  it  moreover  claimed  an 
eternal  obligation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  these  objections,  before  noticing  the  special  points  of  rela- 
tion between  the  tv/o  systems.  Some  notice  has  been  already 
taken  of  the  exclusive  character  of  the  older  economy  ;  and  it 
was  further  observed  that  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections 
attaching  to  it,  they  need  occasion  no  difficulty  wherever 
correct  views  of  its  purpose  are  entertained.  The  very  ex- 
clusiveness,  indeed,  and  the  imperfections  of  Judaism,  afford 
of  themselves  unequivocal  testimony  to  its  proper  character 
and  design  ;  and  instead  of  proving  prejudicial  to  its  claims  to 
a  Divine  origin,  contribute  largely  to  establish  them. 
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§  1.   The  Imperfections  of  the  Theocracy  in  its  Religious 

Aspect 

What  is  fit  enough  as  a  means  may  be  totally  un  suited 
as  an  end.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  it  was  in  mistaking  it  for  another  object  than 
that  for  which  God  designed  it,  and  which  was  fully  implied, 
if  not  expressed  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  that  the  Jews  so 
greatly  erred,  clinging  to  it  the  more  tenaciously,  as  it  was  in 
process  of  being  superseded.  Even  its  civil  enactments  were 
undoubtedly  imperfect  if  viewed  as  intended  for  perpetuity  or 
any  considerable  duration.  The  very  rigidity  and  unvarying 
character,  save  within  narrow  limits,  of  these  Israelitish  sta- 
tutes, may,  abstractly  considered,  be  deemed  imperfections,  be- 
cause retarding  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  individual 
mind,  wliich  requires  the  legislation  to  be  continually  cou- 
formed  to  every  advancing  stage  of  development.  No  doubt 
this  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  along  with  the 
compensatory  provisions  which  it  included,  fitted  it,  as  alread}" 
shown,  for  its  special  ends,  so  that  while  in  one  aspect  it 
manifested  imperfections,  in  another  it  was  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  the  theocratic  nation.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in 
its  character  of  a  religious  system,  that  the  imperfections  of 
Judaism,  with  its  various  rites  and  ordinances,  are  most 
apparent. 

1.  Judaism,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  was  imperfect  as  re- 
gards the  human  family  at  large. 

The  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  with  its  accompany- 
ing promises,  expressly  included  a  blessing  to  aU  the  nations 
and  families  of  the  earth,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which  that 
covenant  was  confirmed  with  his  posterity  would  at  first  sight 
appcvar  to  militate  against  the  comprehensive  character  of  tiiC 
original  declaration.  The  course  of  Divine  Providence,  as 
shown  in  a  former  section,  conspired  with  tlie  legislation  to 
contract  more  and  more  the  circle  within  which  the  direct 
participants  in  the  blessing  were  confined.  The  exclusion  of 
the  collateral  branches  of  Abraham's  posterity,  one  after 
another,  from  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  not  only 
retarded  for  a  very  lengthened  period  the  fulfilment  of  the 
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promise  of  a  numerous  posterity  to  the  patriarch,  but  seemed 
even  to  subvert  its  very  foundation  ;  and  though  this  exeki- 
sion  ceased  with  the  sons  of  Jacob,  all  of  wliom  constituted 
members  of  the  covenant  family,  and  heads  of  tribes,  and 
matters  assumed  a  hopeful  turn  with  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  people  in  Egypt,  yet  the  peculiar  constitution  under 
which  they  were  placed  at  Sinai,  and  to  be  continued  in  the 
land  of  their  inheritance,  might  seem  again,  if  viewed  only 
in  an  external  aspect,  to  be  in  antagonism  with  the  purpose 
declared  in  the  patriarchal  blessings. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  method  adopted  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence with  respect  to  Jacob  and  his  descendants,  were  the 
fortunes  of  Esau  and  his  posterity,  Jacob,  though  declared 
the  heir  of  the  promise,  was  not  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land 
whither  his  ancestor  had  been  expressly  called,  and  in  which 
he  was  duly  infefted,  and  so  must  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
c  )untry  where  his  descendants  were  subjected  to  sei"vitude 
and  every  species  of  oppression ;  whereas  contemporaneously 
Esau's  posterity  constitute  an  independent  nation  under 
kings  of  their  own,  exercising  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
a  powerful  people.  A  similar  course  of  development  in  the 
case  of  Israel  might  antecedently  be  supposed  to  offer  the 
readiest  realization  of  the  terms  of  the  Abraham ic  covenant,  by 
allowing  that  people  directly  to  act  upon  the  world  ;  but 
instead  of  this,  the  method  chosen  is  seen  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  reverse. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Judaism  was  not  fitted  or 
designed  for  a  universal  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
intended  for  a  particular  people  in  a  secluded  and  limited 
locality.  This,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  was  not  an 
after- thought,  or  a  Mosaic  modification,  but  was,  like  all  the 
other  purposes  expressed  in  the  record,  contemplated  from  the 
first,  for  it  was  exhibited,  even  at  the  call  of  Abraham,  by  the 
designation  of  the  locality  to  be  assigned  to  his  posterity. 
After  Lot  had  separated  from  Abraham,  the  latter  was  told 
that  all  the  land  before  him  was  destined  for  a  possession  to 
his  seed,  (Gen.  xiii.  14,  15);  and  soon  after  its  boundaries 
were  distinctly  specified,  (xv.  18-21),  comprehending  what 
was  by  the  Romans  afterwards  called  Palestine.  Although 
the  limits  here  prophetically  assigned  are  considerably  larger 
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than  those  marked  out  in  Numb,  xxxiv.,  still  the  actual  resi- 
dence of  Israel  at  its  utmost  extent  was  a  stnctly  limited 
locality.  There  was  thus  at  the  veiy  outset  an  obstacle  to 
the  indefinite  increase  of  the  population  in  relation  to  the 
land  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  it  was  shown  in  another 
connexion,  that  one  great  end  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  social, 
civil,  and  religious,  was  to  confine  the  people  within  the  terri- 
tories specially  assigned  to  them.  It  hence  appeared  that  the 
system  was  not  intended  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  even  for 
any  large  acceptance.  The  convei-sion  of  the  world  to  Judaism 
was  neither  designed  nor  desired  by  its  Founder.  Such  a  re- 
sult would,  in  fact,  entirely  subvert  the  system  ;  even  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  its  ranks  w^ould  be  attended  with  great 
inconveniences.  The  principle  on  which  the  system  was  based 
was  one  which  admitted  of  expansion  only  within  certain 
limits  ;  and  therefore  every  competent  check  was  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  nation  by  foreign  accessions  of  people  or  ten-i- 
tories.  Every  precaution  had,  in  fact,  been  taken  in  the  con- 
stitution and  poli'^y  to  maintain  the  original  equilibrium  and 
isolation  of  the  State,  as  well  in  its  civil  as  in  its  religious 
relations. 

2.  The  imperfect  character  of  the  Mosaic  system,  even  as 
regarded  the  Israelitish  community  themselves,  is  no  less  dis- 
cernible than  in  its  general  relation  to  the  world. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  law  were  adapted  only  for  one  particular  nation ; 
nor  does  it  require  much  consideration  to  make  it  equally 
manifest  that  even  in  that  single  case  they  could  operate  satis- 
factorily only  for  a  brief  period.  As  soon  as  the  natural  in- 
crease of  popidation  demanded  an  enlargement  of  territory, 
leading  to  emigration  or  colonisation,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  creation,  whereby  man  should  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,  the  principal  exercises  of  religion  must  be 
in  a  gi*eat  measure  suspended,  or,  indeed,  altogether  cease,  as 
regarded  man^^  members  of  the  theoci'acy  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  No  system  could  be  other  than  imperfect  and  pro- 
visional, in  which  all  arrangements  were  a  matter  of  such  rigid 
enactment  as  in  Judaism,  particularly  with  respect  to  various 
points  where  the  necessity  of  centralisation  was  absolute,  and 
which  could"  not  more  easily  accommodate  itself  to  altered 
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times  and  circumstances.  Tliis  would  be  felt  more  especially 
if  the  character  of  the  system  were  such  that  the  very  bless- 
ings of  prosperity  and  increase  which  its  observance  conferred 
upon  the  nation,  and  upon  all  who  might  have  been  attracted 
within  the  sphei^e  of  its  benign  influences,  included  elements 
which  necessarily  contributed  to  its  progressive  relaxation  and 
its  eventual  decay.  If,  indeed,  it  must  be  held  that  Jvidaism 
was  intended  to  be  of  a  lasting  character,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  vindicate  some  of  its  provisions  from  scep- 
tical objections  as  to  the  unsoundness  and  short-sightedness  of 
its  policy  in  matters  so  utterly  suicidal  to  the  system. 

Further,  the  relation  of  God  to  Israel,  as  exhibited  in  the 
theocratic  constitution,  testified  to  the  imperfection  of  the  system. 
This  relation,  though  more  intimate  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  people,  was  still  of  a  comparatively  remote  cha- 
racter. This  fact  was  symbolically  represented  by  the  taber- 
nacle, the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  where  He  promised  to 
meet  with  His  people.  God  certainly  dwelt  among  them  as 
among  no  other  people,  but  it  was  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  a 
sanctuary  to  which  only  the  High  priest  of  the  nation  had 
access,  and  that  only  occasionally,  and  with  much  ceremony. 
And  as  in  this,  the  very  central  point  of  theocratic  worship, 
80  also  in  all  the  subordinate  arrangements  there  were  abun- 
dant tokens  of  the  circumscribed  limits  and  imperfections  of 
the  theocracy.  In  particular,  the  separation  of  special  officers 
to  offer  sacrifice  and  perform  other  Divine  services,  pointed  to 
the  same  end — the  imperfection  of  the  system  which  required 
so  compHcated  a  service,  and  which,  even  in  its  highest  form, 
allowed  so  little  intercourse  between  the  nation  and  its  theo- 
cratic Ruler. 

3.  A  more  impoi'taut  aspect,  however,  wherein  was  mani- 
fested the  imperfection  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  of  religion, 
is  that  which  had  respect  to  the  mdividual. 

The  Israelitish  worshipper,  even  when  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  due  performance  of  the  various 
requirements  of  the  law,  was  subjected  to  various  inteiTup- 
tions  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  his  theocratic  privi- 
leges. No  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  kindness  and  wise 
consideration  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  and  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  law  as  a  dispensation  of  grace,  provision  was  made, 
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even  in  this  most  formal  of  rituals,  for  the  various  gi-ades  of 
society  and  other  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  kid  or  a  lamb 
surpassed  the  ability  of  the  offerer,  turtle  doves  or  young 
pigeons  were  accepted  as  a  sufficient  equivalent,  and,  failing 
even  these,  a  small  poi-tion  of  meal  or  flour  was  received  in- 
stead, so  that  the  oriering  of  the  poor  was  as  accejjtable  upon 
God's  altar  as  the  more  costly  sacrifice  of  the  richer  Israelite. 
So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  the  removal  of  those 
ceremonial  disqualifications  created  in  such  numbers  by  the 
law  itself,  or  even  such  as  were  of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  in  any  of  these  points  of  view  that  the 
Mosaic  institutions  are  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  defective  or 
unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  worshippers,  but  in  their  own 
intrinsic  character.  Assuming  the  worshippers'  capacity  to 
comply  with  the  utmost  demands  of  the  law,  and  to  present 
the  noblest  sacrifices  on  God's  altar  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
or  as  an  acknowledgment  for  mercies  received,  the  feeling 
must,  nevertheless,  be  one  of  unsatisfaction,  as  is  clearly 
deducible,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  also  from 
the  law  itself,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  effects  on  the  con- 
science were  both  imperfect  in  character  and  transitory  in 
duration. 

(1 .)  Tliis  is  seen  in  the  multiplicity  and  continued  repeti- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  and  other  religious  services.  The  matter 
is  so  regarded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  For  the  law 
having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  the  sacrifices  which  they 
offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect:  for  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered? 
because  that  the  worshipped  once  purged  should  have  no  more 
conscience  of  sin.  But  in  these  sacrifices  there  is  a  remem- 
brance of  sins  every  year"  (Heb.  x.  1-3).  If  these  sacrifices, 
daily  and  yearly  presented,  and  occasionally  largely  multiplied, 
proclaimed  one  truth  more  than  another,  it  was  their  own 
imperfection  and  their  entire  inadequacy  to  eflfect  reconcilia- 
tion with  God.  Tliey  were  properly  rather  "a  remembrance 
of  sin"  than  a  satisfaction  for  it.  There  was,  so  far  as  these 
rites  themselves  were  concerned,  the  absence  of  anything  like 
satisfaction  to  the  conscience.  And,  as  if  specially  to  stamp 
in  the  most  formal  manner  ujx)n  the  ordinary  and  usual  sacri- 
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fices  the  character  of  insufficiency,  there  was  annexed  to  them 
the  complementary  ordinances  of  the  great  annual  Day  of 
Atonement.  "  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto 
you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all 
their  sins  once  a  year"  (Lev.  xvi.  34).  It  would  have  been 
obviously  a  meaningless  procedure  if,  in  the  first  place,  God 
had  enjoined  the  repetition  of  a  sacrifice  which,  already  on  its 
first  offering,  had  really  taken  away  guilt,  whether  as  respected 
the  individual  or  the  Israelitish  community;  while  the  addi- 
tional ordinances  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  would  be  equally 
meaningless,  had  not  imperfection  attached  to  the  daily  ser- 
vices. The  very  fact,  then,  of  the  repetition  of  the  sacrifices, 
with  the  stated  additions  made  to  them,  proclaimed  in  lan- 
guage most  unmistakable  their  inefficiency  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  higher  end  proposed. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  repetition  of  the  sacrifices 
was  owing  not  to  any  such  inherent  insufficiency  but  to  the 
subsequently  contracted  guilt  of  the  offerer  requiring  to  be 
expiated  anew,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct elements  in  the  expiation  of  sin.  First,  the  effects  of 
the  sacrifice  towards  God  in  atonement;  secondly,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  effects  to  the  sinner's  conscience,  which  may, 
and,  indeed,  must  be  a  matter  of  frequent  repetition,  just  as 
faith  and  repentance  must  be  exercised  anew  after  repeated 
acts  of  sin.  It  is,  however,  as  making  or  representing  atone- 
ment, or  in  their  bearing  on  God,  the  primary  feature  in  sac- 
rifice, that  the  repetition  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  showed  them 
to  be  deficient  when  compared  with  the  one  sacrifice,  "  once 
for  all"  (Heb.  x.  1 0),  oflTered  up  under  the  Gt)spel. 

Further,  the  imperfection  of  these  sacrifices,  and  of  the 
economy  of  which  they  constituted  the  very  centre,  and 
their  inefficacy  for  the  purposes  of  atonement,  appear  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  sacrifices  themselves.  The  blood  of 
irrational  animals  could  not  possibly  remove  moral  guilt. 
This  must  be  apparent  to  every  enlightened  tmderstanding, 
and  it  needed  not  apostolic  authority  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion, that  "it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  away  sin"  (Heb.  x.  4).  The  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  mere  animal  sacrifices  to  effect  an  absolute  and  last- 
ing reconciliation  with  God,  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightened 
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of  the  Jewish  worshippers  themselves,  however  much  the  un- 
instrueted  might  rely  on  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.  Thus 
the  Psalmist:  "Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire; 
mine  ears  hast  thou  opened;  burnt-otFering  and  sin-offering 
hast  thou  not  required"'  (Ps.  xl.  6).  There  is  in  these  words 
an  unconditional  rejection  of  offerings:  God  did  not  desire 
them,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  His  own  instituted  ordi- 
nances— a  declaration  which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  contra- 
dictory, but  which  is  easily  explained,  as  Avell  as  those  still 
stronorer  terms  in  which  God  himself  states  His  dissatisfaction 
with  these  rites  (Isai.  i.  11,  13;  Jer.  vii.  21-23),  terms  which 
would  imply  a  denial  of  their  Divine  origin,  but  which  only 
refeiTcd  to  the  sinners'  misinterpretation  of  the  sign  and  mis- 
application of  the  ordinance.  There  was  a  better  and  more 
acceptable  sacrifice  referred  to  in  the  words,  "mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened ;"  and  further  explained,  ver.  7,  8,  "  Then  said  T, 
Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God;  yea  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart."  On  this  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  re- 
marks: "Above,  when  he  said,  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and 
burnt-offerings  and  offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither 
hadst  pleasure  therein  (which  are  offered  by  the  law);  then 
said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away 
the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second"  (Heb.  x.  8,  9). 
Obedience,  it  is  thus  declared,  was  put  in  the  place  of  animal 
sacrifices,  and  was  thereby  declared  to  be  a  sacrifice,  and,  in- 
deed, the  true  sacrifice.  But  this  could  not  have  been  con- 
ceived of  as  the  obedience  of  the  sinner  himself,  for  the  con- 
victions of  the  true  worshipper  enlightened  as  to  the  character 
of  the  law  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  legal  sacrifices  to  meet 
the  claims  of  Divine  justice,  would  assuredly  revolt  against 
such  an  idea ;  and,  if  not  his  own  obedience,  then  that  of  a 
proper  substitute — a  truth  concurrently  indicated,  both  in 
prophecy  and  in  symbol. 

Such  testimonies  as  these  clearly  evince  that  God  had, 
from  the  beginninor,  intimated  to  Israel  that  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law  were  only  provisional,  and  not  the  absolute  or  ulti- 
mate medium  of  atonement  which  His  Wisdom  contrived,  and 
His  Righteousness  required  and  approved  of.  This  intimation 
was  contained  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices  themselves 
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and  in  the  requirements  as  to  their  constant  repetition;  and 
then  in  various  declarations,  more  or  less  express,  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  appointed  only  for  a  season,  God  fully  mani- 
festing, however  much  the  intimations  maj^  have  been  over- 
looked in  a  spirit  of  carnality,  that  He  neither  designed  these 
rites,  nor  approved  of  them,  for  the  end  of  expiating  sin, 
but  merely  to  prefigure  the  expiation  reserved  for  a  future 
period. 

(2.)  The  same  imperfection,  as  regards  the  individual,  Avas 
also  apparent  in  other  aiTangements  as  well  as  in  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  sacrifices  offered.  It  was  manifest  in  the  indirect 
and  mediate  dealing  with  and  access  to  God,  to  which  the 
worshipper  must  have  i-ecourse,  and  this  was  the  more  unsatis- 
factory when  the  medium  of  intercourse  was  sinful,  fallible 
men,  who  themselves  needed  reconciliation  before  tliey  could 
present  the  offerings  of  others  (Heb.  vii.  27).  Still  more,  how- 
ever, was  it  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  sacrifice  was  limited  to 
particular  sins,  chiefly  such  as  resulted  from  the  inadvertent 
neglect  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  did  not  embrace  the 
more  aggravated  cases,  at  least,  of  moral  transgression.  Tlius, 
in  a  case  such  as  that  described  in  Ps.  li.,  the  legal  sacrifices 
were  felt  to  be  utterly  insufiicient.  Here  the  feeling  of  a  soul 
deeply  convinced  of  sin  is :  "  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
else  would  I  give  it:  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering" 
(ver.  1 6).  These  were  wholly  unsuitable  in  the  circumstances ; 
so  that  where  atonement  was,  so  to  speak,  most  needed,  the 
legal  sacrifices  altogether  failed. 

§  2.  More  Direct  Evidence  of  the  Provisional  Character  of  the 

Theocracy. 

As  this  is  a  point  largely  considered  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  forming,  indeed,  its  fundamental  idea,  and  is  of  great 
importance  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  Levitical  system, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  imperfections  attaching  to  it, 
and  no  less  of  the  Christian  dispensation  which  sprung  out  of 
it,  it  will  be  advisable  to  show  that  the  Apostolic  arguments 
upon  this  subject  directed  against  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  Jews  of  the  perfection  and  permanency  of  their  law,  are 
fairly  deducible  from  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
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Tliese  intimations  are,  indeed,  more  copious  and  express, 
as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
v/ritings  of  the  Old  Testament,  occurring  more  in  the  Prophets 
than  in  the  books  of  Moses,  although  even  here  they  are  not 
altogether  wantino-.  It  is  true  that  in  this  as  in  other  im- 
portant  matters  of  doctrine,  the  notices  furnished  by  the  Pen- 
tateuch itself,  as  to  the  temporary  character  and  eventual  ces- 
sation of  its  peculiar  institutions,  appear  but  in  their  germ, 
and  are  more  a  matter  of  inference  than  of  direct  declaration. 
And  in  this  there  is  discernible  a  special  propriety;  for  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to  have  given  explicit 
intimations  of  its  imperfections  and  its  temporary  character, 
would  conduce  greatly  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
established,  by  diminishing  its  importance,  and,  consequently, 
its  hold  on  those  who  were  subjected  to  its  authority.  It  was, 
to  all  intents,  enough  that  such  hints  should  be  given,  which, 
however  obscure  for  a  time,  would  be  sufficiently  plain  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  prophecy,  and  particularly  of  that  dispen- 
sation which  should  follow. 

The  evidences  of  the  temporary  and  provisional  character 
of  the  Mosaic  law  are  of  two  kinds :  notices  with  respect  to 
its  abrogation,  and  such  as  intimate  the  rise  of  another  dis- 
pensation. Disregarding  this  distinction,  however,  of  intima- 
tions to  this  effect,  furnished  by  the  Pentateuch,  reference  mny 
be  made  to  various  statements,  already  considered,  which  point 
out  the  place  which  Israel's  own  peculiar  relation  to  God  held 
with  respect  to  that  of  the  world  in  general  {e.  g.  Exod.  iv.  22 ; 
xix.  6),  and  which,  consequently,  affected  the  nature  of  their 
constitution.  They  were,  in  God's  providence,  set  apart  to  be 
a  channel  of  blessing  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  whom,  by 
their  constitution  and  polity,  they  were  separated.  This, 
however,  obviously  implied  relations  and  arrangements  totally 
incompatible  with  the  limited  and  local  requirements  of  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  whose  primary  tendency  was  to  separate 
and  seclude  Israel  from  all  other  communities  rather  than 
bring  them  to  act  beneficially  on  such.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  this  separate  standing,  or,  as  some  would  term  it, 
antagonistic  relation,  could  only  be  temporary;  and,  further, 
as  the  theocratic  constitution,  in  its  more  essential  features, 
did  not  admit  of  exp  nsion,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Gentile  na- 
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tions,   it  follows  that,  to  secure  such    a  consummation,  the 
peculiar  constitution  itself  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 

A  more  explicit  testimony  to  the  rise  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion is  contained  in  Moses'  own  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
another  prophet  like  himself  (Deut.  xviii.  1 5) ;  but,  as  this 
has  been  already  briefly  considered,  it  will  be  almost  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  observations  then  made. 
Only,  to  render  the  matter  more  explicit,  it  may  be  added  that, 
for  a  prophet  to  resemble  Moses,  he  must  have  equal  autho- 
rity with  that  illustrious  lawgiver,  and  by  implication,  that  he 
be  called  to  the  discharge  of  an  equally  important  commission, 
and  that  cannot  be  properly  affirmed  of  one  merely  empowered 
to  add  to  or  simply  modify  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 
the  first  legislator,  but  only  of  one  entnisted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  constitution.  Ideas  to  this  effect  are 
not  obscurely  expressed  in  this  promise  of  the  advent  of  the 
great  Prophet,^  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  views  enter- 
tained of  His  person  and  the  time  of  His  appearance,  the  more 
thinking  Israelites  must,  even  from  this  prophecy  alone,  and 
at  the  outset  of  their  histoiy  and  constitution,  be  pre- 
pared in  some  measure  for  very  important,  if  not  funda- 
mental changes;  and  such  views  must  have  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  other  consideration^,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  adduced,  when  showing  the  wants  and  imperfections 
of  the  system. 

Not  less  worthy  of  notice,  however,  is  a  passage  in  the 
song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  4  3),  where  reference  is  made  to  a 
relation  subsisting  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  Gen- 
tiles (Dfl3)^  and  the  people  of  Jehovah,  which  furnishes  them 
a  ground  for  common  joy.  "  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations  [with]  His 
people:  for  He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  His  servants,  and  will 
render  vengeance  to  His  adversaries,  and  will  be  merciful  unto 
His  land  and  to  His  people."  This  call  to  the  nations  to  re- 
joice with  the  covenant  people,^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  under- 
stood, to  praise  them,^  is  the  more  important,  as  occurring  at 
the  close  of  the  legislation,  and  conveying  the  lawgiver's  own 

'  See  Berriman,  Revelation  of  Gospel,        ^  gjmifz^  d^s  Deuteronomium   erk- 
ii.  229-232.  liirt,  p.  679. 

2  Vitringa,  Com.  ad  Canticum  Mosis, 
p.  237.     Harliug.,  1734. 
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testimony  of  its  friendly  aspect,  notwithstanding  an  apparent 
exclusiveness,  towards  tbe  rest  of  mankind.  Such  is  the  view 
taken  of  this  passage  in  Rom.  xv.  10,  where  it  is  quoted  after 
the  LXX.  in  evidence  of  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Jews.  The  idea  expressed  is  parallel  to 
that  in  Psalm  xlvii.  9.  "The  princes  of  the  nations  i^yeoples) 
are  gathered  together  to  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham  ;"^ 
where  the  designation,  "  the  God  of  Abraham,"  points  to  the 
promise  of  blessings  to  mankind  as  the  cause  of  this  con- 
course. 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
more  especially,  of  the  times  which  witnessed  the  sad  breaches 
of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  inability  of 
the  Mosaic  law  and  ordinances,  to  stem  the  current  of  corrup- 
tion which  had  so  powerfully  set  in,  that  the  clearest  intima- 
tions are  met  with  of  a  new  and  better  economy.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  announces:  "Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt;  which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  an 
husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord;  but  this  shall  be  the 
covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel:  After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,"  &c.  (Jer.  xxxi.  81-33). 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  thus  announced:  it  is  enough  to  notice 
the  fact  that  it  is  described  as  a  new,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  old  or  original  covenant,  established  with  Israel  through 
the  mediation  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv.  8),  and  on  which  de- 
pended the  theocratic  standing  of  the  nation  with  its  peculiar 
enactments  and  ordinances.  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
one  of  the  provisions  of  this  new  covenant  was  writing  the 
law  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  instead  of  on  tables  of  stone, 
as  in  the  earlier  constitution.  It  is  certainly  a  sound  infer- 
ence which  is  deduced  by  the  Apostle  from  this  promise  wdien 
he  remarks,  "  For  if  the  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 

'  Venema.  In  Vitring.  Com.  loc.  cit.     Hengstenberg,  Psalms  ii.  158. 
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should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second"  (Heb.  viii. 
7) ;  and  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  interpretation  when  he 
adds:  "  In  that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the 
first  old.  Now  that  which  decajeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready- 
to  vanish  away"  (ver.  18).  It  is  God  himself,  observe, 
the  Author  of  the  covenant,  that  finds  fault  with  it;  not, 
certainly,  because  it  was  unwisely  framed,  or  because  it  was 
inadequate  for  the  purposes,  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
which  were,  as  already  seen,  temporary  and  provisional,  but 
because  it  was  imperfect  and  inadequate  as  regards  other  ob- 
jects and  ends,  totally  distinct  from  the  proper  ones,  but  for 
which  human  folly  and  perverseness  judged  it  suitable.  Now, 
as  according  to  tlie  Divine  announcement,  a  new  covenant  was 
to  be  framed,  and  which,  as  the  Apostle  argues  fi-om  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  in  the  prophecy,  "  rests  on  better  pro- 
mises," it  natuially  follows  that  in  due  time  the  old  covenant 
would  no  longer  be  merely  relatively  the  old  in  opposition  to 
the  new,  but  also  the  absolutely  weak  through  age  {yrjpdffKov) 
in  contrast  to  the  new  covenant  coming  into  operation  with 
the  freshness  of  youth.^  Waxing  old  is,  in  Ps.  cii.  26,  27, 
absolutely  opposed  to  an  eternal  duration. 

Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  how  God,  in  His  pro- 
vidence, before  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  gave 
various  confirmations  of  His  promise  by  gradually  weakening 
the  hold  of  the  covenant  which  He  had  thus  pronounced  to  be 
faulty  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  so  pre- 
paring for  its  abrogation.  And  first,  in  close  sequence  to  this 
promise,  followed  the  Babylonian  exile,  causing  an  entire  inter- 
ruption to  the  administration  of  the  old  covenant  for  seventy 
years,  nothing  similar  to  which  had  ever  happened  since  its 
institution.  During  this  trying  period,  when  the  songs  of 
Zion  ceased  (Ps.  cxxxvii.),  as  well  as  its  temple  services,  there 
was  much  to  exercise  the  faith,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  concep- 
tions of  the  faithful  in  Israel;  and  much  to  sever  them  from 
the  mere  external  elements  of  the  system  amid  which  they 
had  been  reared.  The  period  of  exile  was  in  various  respects 
one  of  preparation,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  particular 
indicated.  Further,  at  the  restoration,  when  the  people  were 
distressed  at  the  greatly  diminished  splendour  both  of  the  civil 

'  Ebrard,  Exposition  of  Hebrews,  p.  255. 
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order  and  the  religious  worship,  and,  indeed,  all  that  concerned 
the  theocratic  administration,  as  compared  with  its  pristine 
glory,  God,  instead  of  comforting  them  with  any  assurance  of 
an  improvement  in  this  respect,  intimated  to  them  tlie  coming 
of  One  who,  as  the  "  Desire  of  all  nations,"  should  terminate 
that  order  of  tilings,  and  introduce  an  entire  revolution.  "  I 
will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come:  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts"  (Hag.  ii.  7).  And,  from  that  time  forward,  there  were 
manifold  and  manifest  tokens  that  the  Mosaic  system  was  fast 
approaching  its  dissolution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  prophetic  declarations  as 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  the  evident 
marks  of  decay  which  providence  continued  to  stamp  upon 
the  old,  such  was  the  national  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, at  a  period  when  they  were  stripped  of  much  of  their 
original  glor}',  that  there  was  no  surer  method  of  excitino- 
popular  indignation  than  to  charge  one  with  predictino-  a, 
change  or  cessation  of  the  law  (Acts  vi.  11-14).  Such  was 
the  charge  which  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  Christian 
proto-martyr,  Stephen:  "This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak 
blasphemous  words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law:  for 
we  have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  de- 
stroy this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses 
delivered  us."  It  was  the  same  from  wdiich  Paul,  too,  judged 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  (Acts  xxv.  8 ;  xxviii.  1 7),  of 
course  only  in  tlie  erroneous  sense  in  which  it  was  preferred 
by  the  Jews. 

So  firmly,  indeed,  did  these  views  maintain  their  ground, 
that  they  were  not  wholly  expelled  from  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles  themselves  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  not 
even  then,  for  Peter  needed  further  instruction  upon  some  of 
these  points,  particularly  as  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  whom,  he  felt,  it  had  been  "an  unlawful  thinsr  for 
a  Jew  to  keep  company,"  (Acts  x.  28.)  These  views  as  to 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  necessity 
of  submission  to  it,  even  by  the  Gentiles,  found  zealous  advo- 
cates in  some  of  the  early  churches,  where  they  stiuggled  on, 
notwithstanding  the  Apostolic  decree,  (Acts  xv,  23-29,)  and 
the  light  which,  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  St.  Paul  shed  on 
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the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  And  even 
still  in  the  Christian  Church,  parties  are  heard  advocating  a 
Jewish  literalism,  and  looking  for  the  restoration,  with  a  Di- 
vine sanction,  of  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies,  including 
altars,  priests,  and  sacrifices. 

If  such  a  view  have  any  support  in  Scripture,  particularly 
in  the  Old  Testament, — for  it  is  liy  it  the  question  must  pri- 
marily be  tried,  seeing  that  it  is  virtually  a  denial  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  New  Testament  interpretation  of  the  older 
Record, — it  is  so  opposed  to  the  whole  preceding  argument, 
that  on  that  ground  alone  notice  mulst  be  taken  of  the  more 
important  passages  which  are  supposed  to  intimate  the  con- 
tinuance,^ or  the  revival  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  either  in  their  original  form,  or  with  modifications 
suited  to  the  altered  circumstances. 

It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  the  passages  supposed 
to  favour  the  continuance  of  the  Mosaic  system,  as  interpreted 
by  the  advocates  of  this  view,  not  only  present  sti'ong  contradic- 
tions to  numerous  other  passages  equally  explicit,  but  also  lead 
to  conclusions  in  the  highest  degi'ee  improbable,  and  even  in- 
volving natural  impossibihties.  Thus  the  notable  passage, 
Jer.  xxxiii.  17,  18,  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall 
never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Israel  :  neither  shall  the  priests  the  Levites  want  a  man  to 
offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat-offerings,  and  to  do 
sacrifice  continually,"  '3'"P''!!"''3,  all  the  days,  or  in  perpetuity. 
Tliere  certainly  can  be  few  statements  stronger  than  this.  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  closely  foUows  in  order  a  passage, 
(chap.  xxxi.  31,)  which,  above  any  other,  predicts  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  sj^stem  in  operation  by  the  introduction  of  a  "  new 
covenant,"  and  that  it  is  also  closely  connected  with  predictions 
of  a  considerable  suspension  of  all  priestly  functions  through  the 
deportation  of  Israel  to  Babylon,  how,  if  literally  understood, 
can  it  be  reconciled  with  prophecies  intimating  that  "  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days,  (C"'3i_  D'0\)  without 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  pas-  vi.  18,  22;  vii.  34,  36;  Num.  x.  8;  xix. 

sages  in  the  law  itself  which  ascribe  10,  21 ;    Deut.  xxix.  29 ;    &c.)      The 

perpetuit}'  to  its  statutes  and  ordinan-  course  of  providence,  independently  of 

ces,  as  the  Passover,  declared  to  be  an  exegetical   canons,  has   explained   all 

"ordinance  for  ever,"    (Ex.  xii.  14,  7,  such   predicates.        Comp.  Berriman, 

24,)  and  so  also  other  matters,  (Lev.  Revel,  of  Gospel,  ii.  151-163. 
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a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  tera- 
phim,"  (Hos.  iii.  4,)  and  further,  how  does  it  accord  with  the  his- 
torical fact  of  the  cessation  of  thelsraelitish  sacrifices  for  eighteen 
centuries,  and  of  the  monarchy  for  a  much  longer  period  ?  So 
great  indeed  are  the  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  absolute  perpetuity  of  the  Davidic  and  the 
Levitical  successions,  that  many  would  regard  the  passage  as 
spurious,  simply  because  they  wanted  the  key  to  its  interpre- 
tation, wdiich  is  provided  in  ver.  22.  All  difficulties  and  in- 
consistences at  once  vanish  when  the  promise  is  refeiTed  to  the 
Messiah  in  his  regal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  an  application  fully 
w^arranted  both  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New/ 

To  the  same  purpose,  all  those  prophecies  which  announce 
large  accessions  of  Gentile  converts  to  Israel,  and  their  parti- 
cipation in  the  services  and  solemnities  of  the  covenant  people, 
(e.  g.,  Isai.  Ix.  7  ;  Ixvi.  82  ;  Zech.  xiv.  lG-19,)  intimations, 
which,  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  are  in  strict  harmony 
with  various  other  announcements,  but  if  taken  literally 
are  not  only  inconsistent  with  other  declarations,  but  lead  to 
the  strangest  possible  conclusions.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
made  of  such  a  prediction  as  regards  the  Gentile  nations  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  "  from  year  to  year"  to  keep  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles, — an  annual  convocation  of  "  the  families  of  the 
earth,"' — the  neglect  of  which  entailed  severe  penalties?  (Zech. 
xiv.  IG./  But  not  only  these  annual  convocations,  mention 
is  made  of  others  at  much  shorter  intervals  :  "  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from 
one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord,"  (Isai.  Ixvi.  23.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark on  the  extravagance  of  any  scheme  of  interpretation 
which  would  insist  on  this  being  understood  literally,  and  of 
a  resort  to  any  earthly  centre  of  worship,  either  collectively 
or  by  representatives,  while  it  is,  if  so  taken,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  another  statement  sometimes  adduced  in  support 
of  the  view  of  the  permanency  or  revival  of  the  Jewish  wor- 


'  Henderson,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,        ^  See  Cramer,  Dissert.  Tj'pico-prop. 
p.  lae.  ad  Dachs  Codex  Succa,  p.  547.    Tra- 

ject.  1726. 
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ship,  Mai.  i.  11,  "For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto 
the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  he  gi-eat  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place,  incense  shall  be  offered  unto 
my  name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for  my  name  shall  be  gi'eat 
among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Should  this 
passage  be  construed  as  favouring  the  idea  of  the  continuance 
of  Jewish  offerings,  and  their  adoption  by  the  Gentiles,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  it  at  the  same  time  subverts  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  such  offerings  depended,  by 
no  longer  confining  them  to  one  centre,  but  allowing  their 
presentation  in  "  every  place."  But  taking  all  such  intima- 
tions together,  and  viewing  them  in  harmony  with  reason  no 
less  than  revelation,  they  simply  announced  the  catholicity 
and  spirituality  which  should  distinguish  the  Gospel  worship.^ 

Equally  unwarranted  are  the  conclusions  of  Jewish,  and 
some  Christian  interpreters,  from  the  closing  visions  of  Eze- 
kiel's  prophecies  (chap.  xl.-xlviii.)  as  to  the  restored  temple, 
with  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  That 
the  description  of  the  restored  temple,  and  the  land  portioned 
out  among  the  twelve  tribes,  is  of  an  ideal  character,  and  not 
intended  to  be  literally  realized,  appears  from  an  examination 
of  those  very  specific  details  which,  at  first  sight,  give  a  strong 
appearance  of  literaliby.  Not  to  enter  into  particulars,  it  is 
enough  to  remark,  first,  that  the  prophet's  measurements, 
according  to  the  most  exact  calculations,  involve  a  literal  in- 
congruity, greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  territories 
of  five  tribes  (xlviii.  23-28),  and  of  large  extent,  were  assigned 
to  a  portion  of  the  land  previously  marked,  for  the  sacred 
allotment.  The  nature  of  the  incongruity  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that,  as  described,  the  limits  of  the  temple  exceed 
those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  portion 
assigned  for  the  new  city  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  of  Canaan  proper.  The  same  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties appear  in  allotting  territories  to  the  twelve  tribes,  which 
have  now  no  separate  existence.  Other  circumstances,  also, 
preclude  a  literal  application  of  this  prophecy,  but  to  these  it 
is  unnecessary  further  to  allude." 

If  no  support  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the 

'  Brown,    Second   Advent,    p.    3G8.         -  Fairbaim,  Ezekiel,  p.  392. 
Edin.  18i0. 
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views  controverted,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  will  be  discovered 
in  the  New.  In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  Scriptural 
testimony  to  the  imperfection  and  temporary  character  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  more  important 
statements  of  the  New  Testament,  exclusive  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  professedly,  and  almost  wholly,  devoted  to  this 
subject.  First,  our  Lord's  announcement  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  when  refen-ing  to  the  proper  place  of  worship 
(John  iv.  21-23),  plainly  intimated  that  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  solemnities,  was  about  to  lose  its  peculiar  character,  and 
be  for  ever  stript  of  its  ceremonial  sanctity,  and  with  this 
the  abolition  of  all  services  which,  to  be  legally  performed, 
were  inseparably  connected  with  that  locality.  So  also  Eph. 
ii.  14,  15,  19,  where  it  is  announced  that  the  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  Jew  and  Gentile — "  the  law  of  commandments, 
contained  in  ordinances" — has  been  broken  down,  being  taken 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  allow  a  new  incorporation  into  one 
fellowship  of  parties,  who  for  a  season,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  ends  of  Divine  Providence,  had  been  secluded 
from  one  another.  To  the  same  purpose  the  various  terms  of 
disparagement,  some  of  vvdiich  have  been  already  adduced,  with 
which  the  New  Testament  writers,  especially  St.  Paul,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  came  into  contact  with  Judaizing  zealots, 
who  sought  to  complicate  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  so 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  early  churches,  characterise  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  law.  Thus  they  are  spoken 
of  as  "  worldly  rudiments,"  "  beggarly  elements,"  the  proper 
discipline  of  minors,  a  "bondage"  unsuitable  to  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  free  (Gal.  iv.) ;  and  it 
is  plainly  intimated  that  the  observance  of  these  ordinances, 
or  at  least  making  it  a  necessary  obligation,  was  incompatible 
with  a  right  belief  in  the  Gospel,  and  appreciation  of  its 
character, 

§  3.   The  Laiv  preparatory  to  a  better  Dispensation. 

Having  shown,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  *law  itself, 
particularly  in  its  religious  bearing,  and  from  various  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  that  the  form  of  wor- 
ship which   it  prescribed  was  defective,  with   respect  to  the 
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world  at  large,  almost  absolutely  excluded  from  its  privileges, 
and  not  less  so  with  respect  to  the  Israelitisli  community 
which  it  embraced,  and  the  individual  members  thereof,  and 
was  moreover  not  designed  for  being  a  permanent  institution, 
the  question  arises,  what  was  the  purpose,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, which  it  was  intended  to  serve  ?  That  it  was  an  object  of 
considerable  importance  plainly  appears  from  the  consideration 
of  the  Divine  origin  and  sanctions  of  the  law  and  its  compre- 
hensive character,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  very  imperfec- 
tions found  to  attach  to  the  system,  apart  altogether  from  more 
direct  intimations,  pointed  to  some  ulterior  object  beyond 
supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Israelitish  people.  If 
the  Mosaic  institutions  and  ordinances  were  from  God,  and 
desio;ned  to  constitute  a  medium  for  the  revelation  of  His  will 
to  man,  they  may,  and  indeed  must,  notwithstanding  their 
unfitness  in  one  particular  aspect,  have  served  other  ends  in 
the  dispensation  of  grace.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  fully  estab- 
lished by  various  express  declarations  of  a  connexion  between 
the  Mosaic  economy,  and  another  by  which  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed and  superseded  ;  the  only  question  that  can  arise  is 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  connexion,  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  former  served  in  preparing  for  the  latter. 

Tlie  Mosaic  system  occupied  relatively  an  advanced  posi- 
tion in  the  progressive  scheme  of  Divine  revelation.  It  is  not 
as  an  independent  and  isolated  phenomenon  that  it  falls  to  be 
viewed,  but  in  connexion  with  the  patriarchal  dispensation  by 
which  it  was  preceded,  and  whose  sacrificial  practice  in  parti- 
cular continued  to  be  one  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and 
the  Christian  dispensation  which  followed  it,  and  with  which, 
though  not  so  palpably  as  in  the  other  case,  it  will  be 
found  no  less  essentially  connected.  For  estimating  correctly 
this  medial  relation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  first  its 
connexion  with  the  disclosures  previously  made  regai'ding 
man's  character  and  his  relation  to  God  :  for  that  is  the  centre 
on  which  revelation  turns. 

The  laAv  found  man  a  sinner,  estranged  from  God,  and  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  feeling  of  guilt  consequent  on  that 
relation,  it  did  much  to  deepen  it ;  just  because  of  its  fuller 
disclosures,  both  of  the  character  of  God  and  the  nature  of  Eis 
claims,  and  also  of  the  disposition  of  sinners  when  confronted 
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with  the  law  which  sanctioned  such  claims.  In  commu- 
nicating His  ■wall  to  mankind  respecting  a  remedy  for  a  state 
of  mattere,  the  reality  and  nature  of  which  was  impressed 
even  on  the  natural  conscience,  God  from  the  beginning  adopted 
verbal  statements  and  various  symbolical  acts  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
appeared  that  the  complex  and  in  part  cumbrous  ordinances 
of  the  law  were  only  the  development  of  primeval  revelations 
and  patriarchal  worship.  But  while  the  past  was  thus  brought 
forward,  and  Divine  truth  presented  in  a  more  complete  form, 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  certain  aspects,  presented  an  a[i- 
parent  retrogression  in  its  imposing  certain  limits  on  the 
unfettered  practice  of  primeval  times,  in  various  particulars 
already  noticed,  as  in  sacrifice,  its  mode  and  ministers,  and  the 
places  where  it  might  be  offered.  The  retrogi-ession,  however, 
was  only  apparent,  and  not  real.  It  arose  entirely  from  the  ad- 
vance towards  the  realization  of  the  schemeof  redemption  which, 
as  already  shown,  required  in  its  evolution  the  training  of  a 
people,  constituted  the  medium  of  blessing  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, the  modifications  introduced  naturally  growing  out  of, 
or  being  a  provision  for  the  wants  of  a  people  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced  by  so  important  a  calling.  Some  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  expressly  referred  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  their  unfitness  to  transact  for  themselves  directl}- 
with  God,  originating  in  the  impressions  made  on  them  at  tlie 
promulgation  of  the  law  ;  and  the  same  with  I'espect  to  other 
appointments,  which,  if  not  so  much  in  answer  to  a  feeling  of 
want,  were  yet  necessary  for  the  expression  of  some  Divine 
truth. 

Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  symbolical  character 
of  the  Mosaic  worship,  of  the  primary  truths  which  its  varied 
ordinances  severally  expressed,  and  their  appropriateness  to 
these  purposes.  The  truths  so  represented  were  summarily 
these :  man's  estrangement  from  and  natural  pollution  in  the 
sight  of  a  holy  God  ;  Divine  mercy  finding  a  way  to  obviate 
the  alienation  and  change  the  sinner's  character;  results  how- 
ever not  to  be  accomplished  without  mediation  and  atonement. 
Nevertheless,  if  any  impression  deeper  than  another  is  made 
upon  the  reader,  who  carefully  weighs  the  numerous  and 
minute  specifications  of  the  law  relative  to  sin  and  unclean- 
ness,  it  is  that  they  were  more  suited,  as  formerly  remarked,  to 
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awaken  convictions  of  gniilt  and  of  unfitness  to  appear  before 
God,  than  to  afford  satisfaction  and  peace  to  a  troubled  con- 
science. The  same  must,  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent  have 
been  the  experience  of  the  more  enlightened  Israelites  them- 
selves. But  in  this  very  circumstance  consisted  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  law  as  a  preparatory  dispensation. 

If,  however,  the  imperfections  of  the  Mosaic  system,  whether 
viewed  as  a  restriction  on  man's  access  to  God  in  the  act  of 
worship,  or  otherwise  complicating  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
times,  are,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  dispensation,  more 
apparent  than  real,  such  is  not  the  case  when  compared  with 
the  dispensation  which  succeeded.  Between  the  patriarchal 
and  Levitical  dispensations  there  was  a  formal  agTeement,  both 
being  chiefly  outward  and  literal,  whereas  between  the  Leviti- 
cal and  the  Christian  economies,  there  is  no  formal  agreement, 
however  much  there  may  be  of  a  substantial  correspondence. 

As  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
operated  in  a  twofold  direction  ;  it  contril)uted  both  negatively 
and  positively  in  making  a  way  for  the  scheme  to  which  all 
its  arrangements  pointed,  and  wherein  all  its  deficiencies  should 
be  supplied. 

i.  Viewing  it  as  a  negative  preparation,  the  following 
points  deserve  attention,  although  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  already  adverted  to  in  various  other  connexions. 

1.  The  Law  announced  purposes  which  it  was  inadequate 
to  perfoi'm.  Taking  the  whole  preceding  revelations  of  God 
;i8  either  embodied  in  the  law,  or  introductory  to  it,  and  so 
brought  prominently  before  the  view  of  the  covenant  people, 
there  must  have  been  awakened  in  certain  minds,  when  consi- 
dering the  subject,  a  feeling  or  suspicion  of  disparity  between 
the  announcement  of  several  of  the  Divine  purposes  and  their 
realiza,tion,  if  at  all  realized  in  the  theocratic  constitution. 
These  purposes  respected  such  objects  as  these  :  (L)  The  bless- 
ing of  the  individual — his  restoration  from  the  ruin  of  the 
fall  to  Divine  favour,  and  to  the  Divine  image.  (2.)  The  bless- 
ing of  the  world,  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth, 
with  the  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  evil,  and  the  power 
of  evil,  as  announced  in  the  first  promise  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  repeated  in  the  promises  made  to  Abraham.  Now 
these  purposes,  it  is  plain,  were  of  a  character  and  extent  that 
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they  could  not  bo  realized  by  Judaism,  either  as  a  religious 
system  or  civil  institution.  They  contemplated  ends  for  which 
that  system  made  little  or  no  direct  provision,  and  embraced 
subjects  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no  room  within  its 
narrow  confines.  In  fact,  their  realization  seemed  to  be  in- 
definitely deferred,  if  not  altog-ether  frustrated,  by  this  pecu- 
liarly exclusive  system,  for  certainly  they  were  incompatil)le 
with  its  maintenance  in  its  strict  integrity. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Israel's  mediate  standing,  their 
relation  to  God  and  to  mankind,  and  ly  implication  the  pur- 
pose of  their  peculiar  economy,  was  variously  declared  as  well 
before  the  law  as  under  it  :  in  the  promises  to  Abraham,  in 
the  order  given  to  Pharaoh  to  liberate  his  captives,  and  in  tlie 
statement  of  the  issues  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  (Ex.  xix.  C.) 
These  declarations  show,  that  in  the  establishment  of  the 
theocracy,  the  more  comprehensive  purposes  of  God  were  not 
only  not  overlooked,  but  that,  somehow,  provision  was  made 
towards  their  accomplishment  in  due  time. 

2.  Tlie  law  made  known  wants  which  it  was  unable  to 
supply.  The  particular  already  considered,  was  one  which 
would  present  itself  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  speculation  to 
every  contemplating  mind.  It  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to 
painful  feelings,  whenever  a  satisfactory  explanation  could  not 
be  found  of  the  difiiculties  encountered  ;  but  such  feelings  are 
of  a  difterent  order  from  those  originating  in  the  actings  of 
the  law  on  the  conscience,  and  for  the  satisfying  of  which,  it 
made  no  suitable  provision.  The  law,  moral  and  ceremonial, 
burdening  the  sinner's  con.science,  and  awakening  feelings  of 
guilt,  for  in  this  particular,  however  they  may  have  differed 
in  others,  especially  as  to  the  atoning  institutions,  the  two 
forms  of  the  law  co-operated  in  requiring  obedience  or  satisfac- 
tion, neither  of  which  alternatives  the  sinner  was  able  to  render. 
There  was  thus  everything  to  aggravate  the  disease  without  any 
present  remedy  beyond  that  contained  in  the  prophetic  word,  and 
the  representations  made  of  the  Divine  purposes  in  the  cere- 
monial observances.  The  disease  was  thus  real  and  present, 
the  remedy  was  at  best  typical,  and  as  regards  its  full  reality 
remote,  so  that  the  more  eflfectually  the  law  operated  in  en- 
lighteninof  the  mind,  the  more  it  manifested  its  own  weakness 
and  insufficiency  for  any  satisfactory  ends.      It  thus  contained 
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in  itself  elements  of  perishableness,  for  in  proportion  to  its 
efficacy  in  one  respect  it  proved  its  inferiority  in  another,  and 
so  weakened  in  its  complex  form  its  authority  over  the  con- 
science. Just  as  the  increase  of  the  nation,  and  the  prosperity 
which  followed  according  to  the  promises,  from  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  theocratic  conditions,  naturally  led  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  system,  and  would  eventually,  and  of  themselves, 
necessitate  its  subversion,  so  in  the  same  way  its  operation  on 
the  individual  conscience. 

In  these  and  othei'  particulars  in  which  the  Mosaic  economy 
exhibited  its  inherent  weakness,  it  pointed  to,  prepared  for, 
and  gave  promise  of  something  better,  more  suited  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  world,  unless  God's  veracity  and  covenant 
faithfulness  should  fail.  It  is  only,  indeed,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  a  provisional  system,  that  the  Divine  origin  of 
Judaism  can  be  maintained  consistently  with  the  admission 
of  a  Divine  revelation  at  all.  That  it  was  so,  however,  will 
more  fully  appear  from  a  consideration  of  some  particulars 
wherein  it  positively  prepared  for  Christianity. 

ii.  Tlie  preparations  for  Christianity  positively  effected 
through  the  Levitical  dispensation  included  the  following 
among  others. 

1.  The  formation  of  a  language  for  expressing  spiritual 
truths  and  relations,  particularly  the  several  acts  and  offices  of 
the  divinely -appointed  Redeemer,  was  one  end  secured  by  the 
Levitical  system,  and  the  symbolical  ordinances  in  general. 

The  inadequacy  of  language  to  express  spiritual  ideas  is  a 
fact  which  there  is  no  disputing.  Nor,  without  entering  into 
the  general  question,  that  all  language  consists,  when  reduced 
to  its  elements,  of  the  signs  of  sensible  ideas  only,  will  it  be 
denied  that  all  words  expressive,  at  least,  of  spiritual  ideas, 
have  had  an  external  origin,  and  were  used  of  outward  and 
material  things  before  they  were  applied  to  spiritual  objects 
and  relations.  This  is  a  circumstance  which,  apart  entirely 
from  Oriental  influences,  has  made  the  lang-uage  of  Scripture 
more  figurative  than  that  of  any  other  book,  because  there  is 
none  so  occupied  with  spiritual  truths.  The  use  of  figures 
must  have  been  a  thing  of  special  necessity  in  the  first  ages  of 
revelation,  and,  indeed,  onwards  to  the  promulg-ation  of  the 
Gospel.     Not,  however,   so    much  on  account   of    the  rude 
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and  sensuous  character  of  the  Israelites — the  cause  to  which  it 
is  usually  assigned — as  of  that  particular  stage  of  revelation. 
It  entirely  comports  with  this  that  the  closing  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  points  to  future  relations  which  have  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  (1  Cor.  ii.  9),  should  be  again 
distinguished  for  its  large  use  of  symbol.  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  reared  on  its  facts,  and  until  these  became 
matters  of  history,  the  former  could  not  be  expressed  or  com- 
prehended otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  symbolical  acts  and 
ordinances  which,  addressed  to  the  eye  and  frequently  repeated, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  and  so  prepared  for  more 
abstract  conceptions.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ideas  of  propitia- 
tion and  atonement  were,  however  dimly  apprehended,  familiar 
to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  woven  into  the  very  tissue  of  their 
Scriptures,  and  there  was  thus  an  admirable  if  not  adequate 
preparation  for  the  right  application  of  the  truth  when  the 
proper  object  was  revealed.  Even  figures,  taken  from  the 
practices  of  heathenism,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  perversion  of 
nature  and  the  corruption  of  truth,  passing  through  the  alembic 
of  Judaism,  were  purged  of  their  gross  impurities,  and  fitted 
for  the  conveyance  of  spiritual  truths.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
show  how  largely  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Old,  or  how  expressive  and  suitable  the  con- 
nexion is.  As  presented  to  the  Old  Testament  worshippers,  there 
was  a  definiteness  in  the  ideas,  expressed  in  the  Gospel,  arising 
from  long  usage  and  familiarity,  unattainable  in  associations  only 
newly  formed. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  objected  that  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  only  an  accommodation  to  the  figurative 
style  of  the  Old,  formed  from  its  more  material  objects,  parti- 
cularly its  mode  of  worship,  and  therefore  that  it  also  must  be 
taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  This  objection  is  frequently 
brought  against  those  terms  which  ascribe  a  real  sacrifice  to 
Christ:  the  Jewish  ofierings,  it  is  maintained,  were  real  sacri- 
fices, and  that  it  is  only  in  a  figure  such  is  afiirmed  of  the 
suflferino's  and  death  of  Christ.  The  case,  however,  as  stated 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  reverse  of  this:  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sacrifices  and  priests  were  only  figures  of  Christ,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  true  Sacrifice  and  the  true  Priest,  and 
but  for  the  relation  in  which  they  thus  stood  to  Him,  neither 
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sacrifice  nor  priest  would  have  had  any  place  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament  worship.'^ 

Leaving  such  objections,  however,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
New  Testament  Hermeneutist,  it  is  of  more  importance  at  pre- 
sent to  indicate  how  Divine  providence  was  pi-eparing,  among 
a  people  by  no  means  intellectually  distinguished,  and  withal 
isolated  from  the  world,  a  language  so  universal  in  its  sympa- 
thies, that  it  is  fitted  for  all  nations  and  all  times.  At  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  its  language  proved  intelligible 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  Greek  and  barbarian,  so  that  a  Jewish 
preacher  could,  without  confusion  or  shame  (Rom.  i.  1 G),  ad- 
dress himself  to  a  Roman  audience,  or  an  Athenian  Areopagus. 
Nor  has  it  lost  aught  of  that  quality  even  to  this  day,  for  it 
is  still  penetrating  among  nations  and  tribes  utterly  unknown 
in  apostolic  times,  and  by  the  blessings  which  it  conveys,  rais- 
ing some  of  the  race  from  the  lowest  grade  of  barbarism,  while 
it  forms  the  great  hope  and  solace  of  many  of  the  wisest  and 
most  gifted  of  mankind. 

Fu-st,  as  preparing  for  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  lan- 
guage, may  be  noticed  a  peculiar  adaptation  in  the  Shemitic 
for  this  purpose.  Thus,  according  to  Schlegel,  "The  general 
characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  tongues,  is  their  peculiar  fitness 
for  prophetic  inspiration  and  for  profound  symbolical  import 
— this  is  their  special  character.  We  speak  here  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  and  of  its  internal  structure,  and  not  of  the  spirit 
which  may  direct  it;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  character 
we  have  liere  assigned  to  the  Shemitic  languages  is,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  many  of  the  most  competent  judges,  more 
uniformly  perceptible  in  the  Arabic  than  in  the  Hebrew,  al- 
though the  former  has  received  a  totally  different  application, 
and  has  undergone  a  very  diversified  culture.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  tongue  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  high  spiritual 
destination  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  was  a  fit  organ  of  the 
prophetic  revelation  and  promises  imparted  to  that  nation."^ 

Again,  it  is  important  to  note  how  the  treasure  hid  for  ages 
from  the  world  in  the  old  Shemitic  tongue  of  Abraham  and  Moses, 
was  in  due  time  made  accessible,  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek, 

1  See  Magee,  Atonement,  i.  163-165. 
-  Philosophy  of  Histoiy,  p.  195. 
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as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  prej)arati()n  fur  Ch)'istianity.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  much  the  fact  as  the  form  of  that  transla- 
tion that  calls  for  remark  here.  The  Greek,  more  than  any 
other  lano-uacje  fitted  for  tlie  communication  of  thought  was, 
nevertheless,  from  its  association  with  worldly  objects,  but  im- 
perfectly adapted  as  a  vehicle  for  Scriptural  and  s})iritual  trutlis. 
It  had  accordingly  to  submit  to  a  process  which,  if  robbing  it  of 
Attic  purity,  prepared  it  for  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  care  \\as  taken  to  preserve  the  old  idioms  and  ideas, 
and  in  every  other  way  to  render  the  transition  as  easy  as 
possible.  The  characteristics  which  thus  strongly  mark  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old,  are 
every  way  worthy  of  attention  in  estimating  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  Christianity. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  sacred  literature,  and  the  proper 
preservation  of  the  Divine  records,  w^ere  also  preparations  of 
Judaism. 

The  revelations  of  God,  the  promises  which  He  made  to  his 
people,  and  his  declared  purposes  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
memorial  of  his  acts,  were  unquestionably  for  a  time  preserved 
only  in  tradition.  There  is  no  certain  evidence  of  any  docu- 
mentary records  previous  to  the  Mosaic  age.  By  that  time 
the  circumstances  were  so  gi-eatly  changed  that  oral  tradition, 
however  it  might  have  sufficed  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  when 
the  individuals  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  Divine  teaching 
Avere  few  in  number  and  attained  to  a  gTcat  longevity,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  facts  of  revelation  were  comparatively 
few,  would  be  no  longer  adequate.  The  very  complex  system 
of  law  and  religion,  under  which  Israel  was  placed,  embracing 
so  many  specific  ordinances,  the  neglect  of  which  involved 
important  consequences,  w^as  of  itself  a  circumstance  which 
made  a  written  code  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly, 
Moses  received  instructions  from  God  to  record  the  various 
transactions  of  the  Israelitish  history,  in  which  he  himself  had 
so  direct  a  concern,  in  a  Book  which,  while  it  w'as  made  a  record 
of  God's  former  revelations  and  dealings  with  mankind,  should 
also  serve  as  the  basis  of  future  communications. 

It  is  to  this  the  apostle  refers  when  he  states  a  distin- 
guishing privilege  of  Israel  to  be  that  "  unto  them  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God"  (Rom.  iii.  2).      This  was  an  arrange- 
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ment  particularly  appropriate,  from  whatever  point  it  may  be 
contemplated.  "  There  needed  to  exist  somewhere  a  positive 
groundwork  of  religious  knowledge,  with  which  Christianity 
might  connect  itself ;  an  outline,  of  which  Christianity  should 
be  the  filling  up.  Especially  was  it  desirable,  that  such  a 
foundation  and  such  an  outline  should  exist  in  the  particular 
locality  in  which  the  promised  Saviour  was  to  be  born,  and 
where  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  to  mn  its  course  :  such  a 
favoured  spot  would  form  a  centre,  whence  the  rays  of  Divine 
light  might  be  disseminated  throuohout  the  world."^  How 
this  was  provided  for  by  the  separation  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  Theocratic  constitution,  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  preceding  remarks,  while  the  extent  to  which  it  was  effec- 
tual is  at  once  discernible  from  the  Gospel  history.  But 
however  it  may  have  succeeded  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
Divine  truth,  often  perverted  through  the  prejudices  and  car- 
nal views  of  the  people  to  whose  keeping  it  was  entrusted, 
still  the  uncorrupted  record  was  there,  and  it  only  needed  an 
authoritative  interpreter  to  expound  and  apply  its  statements. 
For  perpetuating  the  Divine  record,  and  acquainting  the 
people  with  its  contents,  no  means  could  have  been  better 
adapted  than  that  selected  in  this  case.  "  As  regards  the  safe 
custody  and  transmission  of  the  sacred  oracles,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by  incorporating  the  succes- 
sive revelations  in  the  public  monuments  of  a  state  could  their 
preservation  be  secured.  Had  they  been  scattered  communi- 
cations, given  one  here  and  another  there,  they  would  have 
been  speedily  lost  or  corrupted  ;  confined  to  a  particular  nation, 
and  enshrined  in  a  political  framework,  they  were  kept 
together,  and  by  being  combined,  furnished  mutual  illustra- 
tion. But  more  than  this  ;  the  Theocracy  lent  its  aid  directly 
to  their  preservation.  For,  in  the  volume  of  the  law,  civil 
and  ceremonial,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  prophetic 
intimations  is  imbedded,  and,  under  the  form  of  the  types, 
cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  hence  the  national  pride  of  the 
Jews  became  interested  in  maintaining  them  intact ;  with 
those  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  at  least  they  could  not 
tamper,  without  mutilating  the  charter  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  prophecies  respecting 
'  Litton,  Mosaic  Dispensation,  p.  20. 
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the  Gospel  were  mostly,  so  to  speak,  east  in  a  Jewish  mould. 
From  this  favoured  nation,  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  the  new 
era,  was  to  spring.  Zion  was  to  enlarge  her  cords  and 
strengthen  her  stakes  ;  she  was  to  break  forth  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  and  her  seed  was  to  inherit  the  Gentiles ; 
Jerusalem,  desolate  and  trodden  down  of  her  enemies,  was, 
under  the  rule  of  her  exalted  King,  to  attain  a  height  of  glory 
which  she  had  never  known,  and  become  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth  (Isa.  liv.  1,  4,  &c.)  It  was  the  sin  of  the  carnal  part  of 
the  nation  to  interpret  those  prophecies  in  a  carnal  sense  ;  but 
this,  under  the  providence  of  God,  materially  tended  to  secure 
their  safe  transmission.  Had  the  Jews  in  general  discerned 
the  spiritual  sense  which  lay  hid  under  these  images,  drawn 
from  the  earthly  Zion,  they  would  have  felt  but  little  interest  in 
them,  but  little  disposition  to  watch  over  their  integiity  ;  but, 
interpreting  them  in  a  sense  most  congenial  to  their  sensual 
tastes,  they  clung  with  the  gTcater  tenacity  to  the  hopes  sug- 
gested by  them,  and  faithfully  handed  down  the  documents, 
which  at  once  condemn  themselves,  and  furnish  us  with  the 
evidences  of  our  religion."  ^ 

Certainly,  as  thus  stated,  no  contrivance  could  be  better 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  any  documents  than  by  incor- 
porating in  them  the  very  charter  of  the  national  constitution 
and  the  laws  which  regulated  and  secured  all  public  and  pri- 
vate rights.  Every  interest  was  thus  combined  in  watching 
over  the  integrity  of  records,  which,  if  they  had  merely  a  spi- 
ritual aspect,  would  excite  little  concern  at  any  time  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  more  especially  during  the  times 
of  deep  spiritual  degeneracy.  And,  not  less  remarkable,  that 
this  absence  of  spiritual  discernment  contiibuted  in  the  man- 
ner just  indicated,  and  in  various  other  ways,  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  Divine  purposes  in,  and  through,  the  covenant 
people.  To  this  St.  Peter  refers,  when  addressing  the  Jews 
on  their  rejection  of  Christ:  "And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that 
through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.  But 
these  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled" 
(Acts  iii.  17,  18).  And  so,  also,  Paul:  "For  they  that  dwell 
at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not, 
•  Litton,  Mosaic  Dispensation,  pp.  28,  29. 
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nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sab- 
bath-day, they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him"  (xiii. 
27).  This  ignorance,  it  is  here  stated,  was  inexcusable,  for, 
from  the  very  first,  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
Israel  in  the  principles  of  their  Scriptures:  the  law  was  to  be 
read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people,  while  their  atten- 
tion was  secured  to  its  teaching  as  it  concerned  matters  of 
daily  life,  affecting,  through  the  theocratic  constitution,  tem- 
poral no  less  than  spiritual  interests.  Parents,  too,  Avere 
charged  to  explain  to  their  children  the  ordinances  of  worship. 
This  is  expressly  stated  in  respect  to  the  Passover  (Excd.  xii. 
20,  27),  and  it  probably  embraced  other  matters  as  well;  and 
the  offspring  of  pious  parents,  as  in  the  case  of  Timotliy,  would, 
from  their  earliest  years,  be  instructed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.^ 

3.  The  result  of  this  would  be  a  soil  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianit}^,  and  also  a  living  agency  for  its  pro- 
mulgation in  the  world. 

"  There  needed,"  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  author  more 
than  once  quoted,  "  to  be  present,  when  the  Saviour  should 
appear,  not  merely  written  oracles  of  prophecy,  and  a  typical 
system,  to  which  he  might  appeal  as  testifying  of  himself,  but 
a  people  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  hearts  prepared 
to  welcome  his  arrival:  it  was  not  enough  that  a  theocratical 
institute  should  be  erected  to  shadow  forth  Christian  verities, 
but  that  elements  of  Christian  sentiment,  so  far  Christian  as 
to  enable  us  to  recognise  in  the  pious  Israelite  one  with  whom 
we  can  hold  communion,  should  be  at  hand  to  coalesce  with 
the  distinctive  work  of  the  Spirit  under  the  Christian  economy."^ 
That  there  were  such,  even  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  nation's 
history — a  true  and  spiritual  Israel — in  the  midst  of  an  exter- 
nal and  carnal  Israel,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  historical  and 
prophetical  Scriptures,  and  that  these,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  were  fruits  of  the  theocratic  training,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. How  individuals  of  this  chiss,  living  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  welcomed  his  advent  and   his   entrance  on   his 

'  The  provisions  of  the  law  with  re-         -  Litton,    Mosaic    Dispensation,    p. 
spect  to  education  were  far  more  com-     196. 
plete   than    Moses    Stuart    represents 
them.     Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  54. 
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ministerial  work,  ajipcars  from  the  rapturous  emotions  of  the 
Simeons  and  Annas  in  the  temple,  and  the  joyful  announce- 
ments of  the  Philips,  "  we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write;"  and  wlien  this  simple 
statement  sufficed  to  bring  to  Jesus  Israelites  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile,  (John  i.  4-5- H)). 

The  preparation  thus  effected  will  further  appear  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel — the 
chosen  disciples  and  apostles  of  the  Lord — and  the  great  and 
gifted  Apostle  subsequently  added  to  make  up  the  original 
complement,  and  whose  labours,  both  missionary  and  literary, 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  were 
Jews  by  birth;  and,  further,  that  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Luke  (Col.  iv.  11,  14),  who 
was,  probably,  a  proselyte,  were  also  of  the  same  nation,  and 
brought  up  under  the  theocratic  institutions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Judaism,  though  not  an  end — for 
which  it  was  neither  fitted  nor  designed,  and  was  only  per- 
verted when  so  taken — was  yet  a  veiy  impoi-tant  means  to- 
wards the  realisation  of  the  Divine  purposes.  It  furnished 
not  merely  an  historical  foundation  for  Christianity,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  subsequent  section,  but  a  people  prepared  fi»r 
its  reception,  and  instruments  ready  to  carry  on  its  work ;  and 
thus,  though  imperfect  in  itself,  or  regarded  in  any  other  than 
a  provisional  aspect,  the  Mosaic  economy  furnished  various  un- 
doubted evidences  of  Divine  contrivance,  as  a  gTand  prepara- 
tory scheme  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation"  (Heb.  ix. 
1 0).  Its  inherent  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  indeed,  so 
far  as  they  awakened  in  the  members  of  the  theocracy  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction,  either  with  themselves  or  the  spiritual  pro- 
vision therein  furnislied  to  them,  served  to  procure  a  more 
ready  reception  for  the  announcement  of  the  new  dispensation. 
This  was  abundantly  proved  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles:  "the  fields"  were,  indeed,  "white  to  harvest" 
(John  iv.  35)  when  the  Redeemer  entered  upon  His  work. 
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Sect.  II.  Special  Relation  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Judaism  to  Christianity. 

Sykes,  Essay  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Lend.  1725. — Daubeny, 
Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Lond.  1802 — Hart- 
mann,  Enge  Verbindung  des  Alt.  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen.  Hamb. 
1831. — Alexander,  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Lond.  1853. —  Alford,  W.,  The  Old  and  New  Testament  Dispensa- 
tions compared.  Lond.  1858. — Barrows,  The  Indivisible  Nature  of  Revela- 
tion :  Biblioth.  Sacra,  July  1853,  voL  x.,  pp.  764-788. 

Wherever  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  divinely 
inspired  record,  are  i-ejected,  no  great  value  will  of  course  be 
attached  to  the  fact,  that  it  accords  with,  or  expressly  sanc- 
tions matters,  whether  of  history  or  doctrine,  in  the  earlier 
work  ;  and  yet,  even  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  apart 
entirely  from  any  higher  character,  such  is  the  connexion  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  that  they  have  important 
bearings  on  one  another.  Tliough  written  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  at  periods  widely  apart,  the  two  volumes  are  seen 
at  once  to  constitute  consecutive  parts  of  the  literature  of  one 
people.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  enough  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  a  character  which 
shows  that  it  was  philologically  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  written  by  such  as  were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  and 
whose  thoughts  and  expressions  had  not  been  formed  in  a 
Hebrew  mould,  independent!}^  of  their  training  in  tlie  theocratic 
principle, — a  fact  clearly  discernible  throughout  the  work. 

So  closely  connected,  in  this  and  other  points,  are  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  ^\Titings,  that  their  claims,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If  there  be 
nothing  else  there  is  accordingly  at  least  a  consistency  in  the 
scepticism,  which  rejects  alike  the  claims  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  sacred  volume.  Tliere  is  also  some  show  of  reason  in 
the  procedure  of  the  Jew  who  accepts  his  own  Scriptures,  the 
productions  of  the  national  lawgiver,  and  of  the  subsequent 
prophets,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Christian  revelation  and 
economy  superinduced  on  the  Old  Testament  foundation.  The 
prendses  in  this  case  are  in  part  correct,  though  there  be  lacking 
the  right  exegesis  needfid  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
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earlier  record,  and  deducing  correct  views  of  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  Christianity.  The  reception,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  a  work  of  Divine 
authority,  with  the  rejection  of  the  older  record,  on  which  it 
professes  to  be  based,  is  a  course  of  procedure  altogether  inex- 
plicable ;  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  maintain 
such  inconsistencies  as,  viewed  even  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  indicate  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  its  intimate  and  manifold  relations  to  the 
Old.  Tlie  Jew  may  at  least  with  consistency,  and  some  show 
of  argument,  admit  the  authority  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets, 
while  he  disowns  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  preferring 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  law  to 
that  of  the  New  Testament  wiiters  ;  but  no  intelligent  believer 
in  Christianity  can  hesitate  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  institutions.  In  short,  the  older  and  the  later 
dispensations,  it  may  at  least  be  consistently  assumed,  ai'e  alike 
false  or  alike  true  ;  or,  on  another  supposition,  however  it  may 
be  opposed  to  all  evidence,  the  older  may  have  had  a  divine 
origin,  while  the  later  is  only  a  fraud,  or  some  philosophical 
or  other  development  of  Judaism,  through  Persian^  or  Alexan- 
drian^ influences  ;  but  it  cannot  be  legitimately  assumed  that 
Christianity  is  a  truth,  if  Judaism,  from  which  it  sprung,  had 
not  an  antecedent  authentication  as  a  system,  imperfect  and 
preparatory,  no  doubt,  but  stiU,  in  every  respect,  as  it  most 
unequivocally  professes  to  be,  the  very  truth  of  God. 

These  remarks  are  rendered  necessary,  by  the  very  con- 
fused ideas  which  appear  to  prevail  at  present  with  regard  to 
this  subject.  Than  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New,  nothing  of  a  Biblical  character  seems,  in  certain  quarters, 
to  be  less  understood.  This  is  fully  indicated  in  the  attempts 
to  represent  Christianity  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
Judaism,  or  any  earlier  economy,  and  in  support  of  which 
recourse  is  had,  not  merely  to  the  imperfection  of  these  dis- 
pensations, but  to  allegations  that  they  sanctioned  what  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  moral  right,  or  what  is  known  to  be  tnith 
and  matter  of  ftict.^     Such  attempts  at  separating  Christianity 

>  Donaldson,  Christian  Orthodoxy,  pp.  137,  373.      Lond.  1857. 
"-  Bahrdt,  Briele  libcr  die  Bibel,  i.  307.     Berl.  178  k 
"•  Baden  Powell,  Christianity  without  Judaism,  p.  79. 
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from  Judaism,  when  made,  as  sometimes  avowed,  in  defence 
of  the  former,  and  for  maintaining  its  spirituality,  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  process  of  sapping  the  foundation,  with  the 
Adew  of  adding  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. Indeed,  nothing  is  more  fitted  to  undermine  Christianity 
than  the  disparagement,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  of 
the  dispensation  on  which  it  not  only  rests,  but  which  it,  in 
every  possible  way,  and  in  most  express  terms,  sanctions  and 
authenticates. 

The  connexion  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
may  be  presented  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  each  of  which,  it  will 
be  found,  affords  important  evidence  in  support  of  their  respec- 
tive claims,  and  of  their  forming  parts  of  one  grand  scheme, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  particularly 
of  His  purposes  respecting  the  redemption  of  sinners  through 
Christ.  The  Pentateuch — for  it  is  with  regard  to  it  the 
question  is  at  present — may  be  shown  to  form  the  historical, 
doctrinal,  and  prophetical  basis  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  1.   TJie  Pentateuch  as  Historically  related  to  the  Xeiv 
Testament. 

Irrespective  of  the  Divine  character  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  authority  due  to  it  on  that  account,  and  irrespec- 
tive too  of  all  dogmatic  considerations,  it  may  be  viewed  in 
the  first  instance  as  an  independent  historical  testimony  addu- 
cible  in  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  record  and  the  other  He- 
brew Scriptures.  No  doubt  there  is,  as  above  remarked,  a  great 
distance  in  point  of  time  between  even  the  latest  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  earliest  of  the  New  ;  nevertheless  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  is  important  as  showing  the  continuous 
and  current  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  regarding  various  in- 
cidents in  their  national  history  and  legislation.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  is  unquestionably  not  less,  if  it  be  not  far  more 
rehable  than  any  similar  attestation  occurring  in  heathen  or 
foreign  works,  to  whose  authority  in  such  cases  no  objection 
is  ever  made.  When  duly  considered,  such  foreign  testimony 
is  in  fact  of  far  less  value  than  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  the  information,  in  such  cases,  considering  the  little 
intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and  strangers,  could  not  be 
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SO  full  and  accurate  as  that  of  native  wi-iters.  Now,  all  the 
more  important  ti-ansactions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  referred  to 
by  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  the  historical  credibility 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  assumed  without  any  doubt  or  qualifi- 
cation whatever.  In  confirniiition  merely  of  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  far  higher  value  of  coui-se 
attaches  to  the  references  found  in  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  which,  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  work,  were  adduced  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
object  at  present  is  not  so  much  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the 
older  volume  as  to  show  its  connexion  with  the  new,  and  the 
essential  agreement  among  writers  who  lived  amid  circum- 
stances, in  various  respects  exceedingly  different,  as  must  be 
evident  when  the  Mosaic  is  compared  with  the  Gospel  age. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  in  which  the  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Pentateuch,  apart  still  from  the 
Di\'ine  authority  of  the  former,  possesses  an  historical  import- 
ance superior  to  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers.  Christ  and  his  apostles,  whatever  view  may  be  en- 
tertained of  their  mission,  occupied,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
place  widely  different  from  the  authors  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, inasmuch  as  they  were  introducing  a  system  winch  was 
expressly  intended  to  supersede  the  old  or  Mosaic  economy  of 
which  the  prophets  had  been  the  gTeat  expounders  and  up- 
holders ;  and  yet  in  no  single  expression  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  aught  be  discovered  fitted  or  intended  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  credibility  of  a  single  statement,  whether  historical  or 
doctrinal,  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  on  the  Divine  character  of  the 
law  and  ordinances  which  it  prescribed  and  established.  In 
no  instance  did  the  first  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  seek  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  Moses  or  of  his  law,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  explain  its  object  and  restore  it  to  what  they 
deemed  its  true  place,  by  the  removal  of  those  false  glosses 
and  intei'pretations  which  a  carnal  Judaism  had  imposed  upon 
its  original  simplicity  and  its  spirituality,  and  which  tended 
so  much  to  the  frustration  of  its  great  end. 

On  the  contrary,  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
manifests  invariably  the  highest  esteem  for  the  Mosaic  wiit- 
ings  as  of  Di%dne  authority,  and  as  containing  preintimations 
a&  well  of  the  facts  as  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel     Thus, 
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in  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
are  designated  "the  law  of  the  Lord,"  (Luke  ii.  22-24,  89); 
and  Moses  himself  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  beincr  de- 
clared  "  faithful  in  all  his  house,"  (Heb.  iii.  2),  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  tnist  which  God  had 
committed  to  him.  With  respect  especially  to  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  their  sufficiency  as 
regarded  both  doctrine  and  prophecy,  our  Lord  remarked,  "  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  tlie  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead,"  (Luke  xvi.  31); 
and  again  :  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed 
me,  for  he  wrote  of  me,"  (John  v.  40.)  Tlie  same  Divine 
Teacher  further  emphatically  declared  that  His  own  mission 
had  for  its  object  not  the  abrogation,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till 
all  be  fulfiUed,"  (Matt.  v.  1 7,  1  8.)  In  like  manner,  St.  Paul 
averred  that,  in  his  public  teaching,  he  propounded  "none 
other  things  than  those  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say 
should  come  :  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  show 
light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles,"  (Acts  xxvi.  22,2  3.) 
Indeed,  this  Apostle  expressly  ascribes  prescience  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  from  a  passage  found  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  thus  unequivocally  attributes  to  them  a  Divine 
origin,  and  at  the  same  time  identifies  intimations  therein  made 
with  the  Gospel  itself:  "And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that 
God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before 
the  Gospel  unto  Abraliam,  saying,  In  thee  shall  aU  nations  be 
blessed,"  (Gal.  iii.  8  ;  comp.  Gen.  xii.  3.) 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  favourable  testimony  borne  to 
Moses  and  his  law  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  their  strong 
denunciations  against  the  Jewish  teachers  of  the  day,  who,  by 
their  false  expositions,  had  gi'ievously  obscured  the  gTeat 
truths  inculcated  in  the  law  (IMatt.  xxii.  16,  23;  Luke  xi.  52; 
Phil.  iii.  2;  Rom.  ii.  17-24).  In  particular,  our  Lord  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  plain  unqualified  expositions  of  the 
law  by  the  Scribes  and  their  own  frivolous  and  unauthorised 
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additions  thereto :  the  former,  he  distinctly  intimated,  were  to 
be  received  because  of  the  official  position  of  the  parties  as  the 
recognised  successors  of  Moses,  the  latter  were  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly  rejected.  "  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses'  seat:  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works ;  for  they 
say  and  do  not"  (Matt,  xxiii.  23).  In  so  far  as  these  public 
teachei-s  enforced  the  law  and  precepts  of  Moses,  they  should 
be  obeyed;  but  their  conduct  otherwise  was  by  no  means  to 
be  imitated.  These  bold  invectives  in  the  New  Testament 
against  all  that  was  false  in  doctrine  or  practice  show  at  least 
how  little  the  speakers  or  wiiters  in  their  censures  or  com- 
mendations were  influenced  by  considerations  arising  from  a 
desire  to  fall  in  with  prejudices,  or  secure  popular  favour,  and 
so  utterly  exclude  the  assumption  of  what  is  termed  acecmiTno- 
dation,  by  which  Rationalistic  writers  would  seek  to  account 
for  the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  institutions. 

More  particularly,  however,  the  historical  connexion  be- 
tween the  Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  one  or  other  of  these  two 
suppositions :  either  that  its  announcements  were  made  in  full 
view  of  the  historical  facts  and  other  relations  narrated  in  the 
Gospel  regarding  the  Redeemer,  or  that  a  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  so  con- 
curred with  the  earlier  statements,  historical,  doctrinal,  and 
prophetical,  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  connexion, 
though  in  itself  fortuitous,  and  an  accordance  with  statements 
hazarded  without  due  authority,  does,  nevertheless,  seem  to 
be  of  design,  and  of  the  character  of  providential  aiTangements 
for  their  realisation.  This  latter  alternative,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  is  a  supposition  which  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be 
maintained.  Its  acceptance  would  demand  a  credulity  to 
which  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  Scripture  offers  no 
comparison. 

The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  more  especially 
that  of  the  origin  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Israelitish  con- 
stitution, the  antecedent  and  prospective  relation  of  that  people 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  or  the  particular  place  which 
they  occupied  in  providence,  were  matters  with  which  Chris- 
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tianity  and  the  historical  advent  of  its  Founder  were  inti- 
mately involved.  This  is  seen  first  in  the  notices  as  to  the 
family  or  descent  of  the  promised  Redeemer.  The  promises 
made  to  the  patriarchs  flowed  in  a  particular  historical  course, 
every  stage  of  which  was  carefully  marked;  and  although  at 
the  point  where  the  Pentateuch  terminates,  the  tribal  division 
only  was  specified  from  which  should  issue  the  Seed  of  bless- 
ing, a  distinct  foundation  was  laid  for  the  varied  and  more 
definite  arrangements  announced  in  the  prophetical  writings. 
As  remarked  by  Neander,^  "  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  all  preparatory  to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ, 
who  was  to  come  forth  out  of  their  midst." 

In  connexion  with  that  specific  point  marked  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, regarding  the  descent  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman  and 
of  Abraham,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  a  special  ob- 
ject of  the  New  Testament  wi'iters  to  show  that  Christ  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  two  of  the  Gospels  this  is  formally 
presented  by  the  insertion  of  his  genealogy,  in  the  one  in- 
stance beginning  with  Abraham  (Matt.  i.  1),  and,  in  the  other, 
reaching  back,  through  the  same  patriarch,  to  Adam,  the  father 
of  the  human  race  (Luke  iii.  38).  In  several  other  passages, 
Christ's  connexion  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  incidentally 
noticed  (Heb.  vii.  ]  4  ;  Rev.  v.  5).  No  specific  intimation  was, 
or  indeed  could  be,  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  either  of  the 
place  or  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  appearance,  but  both  of 
these  particulars  were  made  so  dependent  on  the  territorial 
and  political  relations  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  depicted  in  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  as  fully  to  prepare  for  the  announcements 
which  in  due  time  followed.  Limiting,  however,  at  present 
the  inquiry  to  the  general  intimations,  that  the  Benefactor  of 
the  race  should  be  descended  from  Abraham  and  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  has  it  been,  it  may  be  asked,  entirely  accidental  that 
the  Personage  claiming  to  be  such,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
all,  who,  it  may  be  affirmed,  have  carefully  and  dispassionately 
examined  the  subject,  fully  entitled  to  that  distinction,  made 
his  appearance  not  in  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome,  the  seats  of 
wisdom,  civihsation,  and  power,  but  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  among  a  poor  and  despised  people? 
Or  how  happened  it  that  those  doctrines,  which,  from  the 
1  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  E.  T.,  p.  20.    Lond.,  1851. 
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time  of  tlieir  first  publication,  have  been  revolutionising  the 
world,  and  by  their  silent  operation  have  been  productive  of 
wider  and  more  permanent  con({uests  than  all  other  forces  of 
a  moral  character  ever  effected,  should  have  emanated  from 
the  Jewish  synagogue  rather  than  from  tlie  world-renowned 
schools  of  philosophj^?  There  was  a  pecuhar  fitness  in  all 
these  arrangements  indicative  in  the  highest  degree  of  design, 
and  which  precludes  all  supposition  of  fortuitous  coincidence. 
Should  it,  however,  be  replied  that  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pectation abroad  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  that  some 
extraordinary  person  was  to  be  manifested  in  Judsea,  and  that 
this  circumstance  favoured  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer,  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  expectation,  so 
far  from  accounting  for  the  recognition  of  such  claims,  is  itself 
an  element  in  the  case  which  requires  an  explanation,  if  not 
acknowledged  to  be  the  result  of  the  predictions  of  the  Heb- 
rew Scriptures  in  this  and  various  other  ways  preparing  for 
the  advent  of  the  Redeemer — an  event  which  Neander^  justly 
characterises  as  "  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all 
preceding  history." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  point  further,  although 
every  succeeding  step  in  the  process  would  only  bring  out  new 
relations.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  there  is  an  historical 
connexion  between  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Messiah  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  want  of  which,  in 
any  important  particular,  would  unquestionably  conduce  much 
to  neutralise  any  other  testimony  however  well  authenticated. 
Other  important  matters  in  which  the  Pentateuch  serves  as 
an  histoiical  basis  to  the  New  Testament,  and  is  indispensable 
to  a  correct  view  of  the  Christian  scheme,  are  its  notices  of 
creation,  of  the  state  of  innocence,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
sin,  which  necessitated  a  Deliverer;  the  original  unity  of  the 
human  race,  notwithstanding  the  differences  and  distinctions 
subsequently  introduced.  A  notice  of  these  and  other  parti- 
cular, which  it  is  needless  to  specify,  was  requisite  for  under- 
standing in  any  degree  the  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  work  and 
its  bearing  on  mankind;  for  it  is  upon  the  incidents  and  rela- 
tions, as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  accepted  in  their  full 
historical  character,  that  not  only  the  arguments  but  the  main 
'  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  19. 
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facts  of  the  New  Testament  rest.  The  apostle  Paul  especially 
makes  great  use  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
his  discussions  alike  with  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  the  following  examples,  a  few  out  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced.  Thus,  as  to  the  introduction  of  sin 
and  death,  it  is  shown  (Rom.  v.  12-19;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22), 
that  as  these  concomitants  of  man's  present  state  are  referable 
to  Adam's  transgression,  so  life  has  come  through  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  The  manner  of  justification,  too,  is  illustrated  from 
the  example  of  Abraham  (E.om.  iv.  1-1 8),  with  an  intimation 
that  the  particular  adverted  to  in  the  patriarch's  history 
was  put  upon  record  for  the  use  of  succeeding  ages.  "Now  it 
was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone  that  it  was  imputed  to  him ; 
but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on 
Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead"  (ver.  23, 
24.)  The  relation  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  God  and  to 
one  another  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  apostolic  discussions  (Rom. 
xi.  15-32),  with  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  constitution 
under  which  the  former  were  placed  (Gal.  iii.  9-29;  Eph.  ii. 
11-20;  Col.  ii.  11.) 

One  of  the  points  just  adverted  to,  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  and  their  descent  from  Adam,  calls,  however,  for  some 
more  extended  notice,  not  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  it, 
for  upon  this  enough  has  been  already  advanced,  but  of  showing 
the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in 
St.  Paul's  parallel  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  and  the 
doctrine  of  headship  and  atonement  founded  on  it  (Rom.  v. 
12-19.)  The  sanction  thus  given  by  the  New  Testament  to 
the  narrative  of  man's  creation  in  Genesis,  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  such  writers  as  Newman  and  others  of  the  same 
school  who,  viewing  that  narrative  as  untenable,  and  the  race 
as  originating  in  other  circumstances,  employ  these  allegations 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  New  Testament.  The 
remedy  for  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  dissociating 
the  Christian  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  really  vain  for 
any  professing  behever  in  the  New  Testament  to  try  to  ehmi- 
nate  from  that  volume  these^  or  other  historical  facts  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  to  which  it  lends  so  unequivocal  a  sanction.  This 
sanction,  however,  it  is  obvious,  does  not  extend  to  the  question 
«  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  pp.  54,  55.    Lond.  1860. 
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of  interpretation,  and  so  does  not  preclude  the  exercise  of  a 
discriminating  criticism,  but  it  absolutely  forbids  professing 
believers  in  Christianity  to  characterise  as  merely  accommoda- 
tion the  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  historical  characters 
and  transactions  in  the  Old,  or  to  resolve  these  records  into 
myths  and  legends,  modified  in  their  transmission  to  the  time 
when  they  were  placed  on  record. 

§   2.   The  Pentateuch  in  its  doctrinal  relation  to  the  New 
Testament 

The  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  regards  alike  the  two  parts 
of  the  volume,  are  founded  on  its  facts  ;  and  in  this  itself  there 
is  discernible  a  method  in  Divine  revelation ;  and  an  adapta- 
tion to  man's  mental  constitution.  It  is  no  accidental  coinci- 
dence, that  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  commence 
with  historical  narrations,  to  the  facts  of  which  constant  reference 
is  made  throughout  the  subsequent  writings,  and  which  are 
assumed  as  incontrovei-tible  statements.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that  the  development  of  any  particular  doctrine  keeps 
pace  with,  and  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  evolutions  of  pro- 
vidence according  to  its  historical  epochs.  To  this,  it  is  owing, 
that  of  many  important  truths  the  germ  only  appears  in  the 
Pentateuch,  yet  so,  as  involving  all  the  characteristics  which 
belong  to  the  several  doctrines  as  matured  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Tlie  same  principles,  though  generally  in  a  different 
state  of  development,  whether  stated  in  express  terms  or  con- 
veyed by  symbol,  pervade  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Yet  in  some  cases,  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  as  specific  as  in  the  New  Testament  itself 

Of  the  latter  description  are  the  doctrines  respecting  the 
unity,  personality  and  perfections  of  God,  which  are  as  fully 
disclosed  in  the  Mosaic  writings  as  at  any  subsequent  period  ; 
a  circumstance,  which,  as  remarked  in  another  connexion,  con- 
stitutes one  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  times  so  utterly  opposed  to 
monotheistic  ideas,  one  which  affords  indubitable  evidence  of 
their  Divine  inspiration.  The  doctrine  of  God's  providential 
government  of  the  world  was  another,  which  was  placed  in 
the  clearest  possible  light  by  the  history  of  Jacob  and  his  son 
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Joseph.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  truths  it  is  important  to 
observe,  not  only,  that  they  were  presented  so  distinctly  in 
the  earhest  portion  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  at  a  time  when 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  had  been  almost  entirely  lost,  but 
more  particularly,  that  it  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that 
the  Israelites  themselves  were  weaned  from  their  idolatrous 
practices,  so  as  to  manifest  even  an  external  consistency  with 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  Scriptures.  So  fully  how- 
ever were  these  truths  received  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  appearance,  when  other  nations  were  still  immersed 
in  the  gi'ossest  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  Divine  nature 
and  character,  that  they  are  assumed  throughout  the  New 
Testament  as  points  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  urge,  (Mark 
xii,  29-33,)  and  it  was  only  among  the  heathen,  and  to  such 
audiences  as  were  found  at  Ephesus  and  Athens,  that  it  was 
needful  to  declare  that  "  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with 
hands,"  and  also  the  nature  of  the  service  acceptable  to  God, 
the  creator  of  all,  and  "  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device," 
(Acts  xix  26  ;  xvii.  29.)  There  is  indeed  one  formal  state- 
ment in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  "  One 
God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  The  object  of  this  statement,  however, 
is  not  properly  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity, 
as  is  evident  from  the  context ;  it  is  rather  to  urge  the  duty  of 
intercessory  prayer  from  the  consideration  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  His  purpose,  with  respect  to  all  men,  and  more  especially 
to  declare  the  character  and  person  of  the  sole  Mediator. 

Further,  in  all  that  respects  the  Divine  character,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  strictest  confonnity  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  the  same  hoHness,  righteousness, 
and  truth,  which  belong  to  God,  according  to  the  fuller  dis- 
closures of  the  Gospel,  no  less  distinguished  the  God  of  Israel 
and  of  the  patriarchs.  And  yet,  in  conjunction  with  these 
attributes,  there  were  clear  indications  from  the  beginning  that 
through  some  aiTangement,  of  which  God  was  the  sole  author, 
the  exercise  of  mercy  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  most 
unsullied  righteousness.  This  was  declared,  not  merely  in 
words  ;  it  was  manifested  in  the  lives  of  believers,  who,  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  the  promises,  walked  v>dth  God,  and  with  whom 
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He  entered  into  such  a  relation,  that  He  styled  Himself  their 
God,  thereby  communicating  to  them  an  interest  in  all  His 
fulness  and  perfections. 

Various  objections  urged  against  the  Divine  character  as 
exhibited  in  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  considered  in  the 
proper  place  ;  and  although  it  must  be  felt,  that  in  such  cases 
the  best  explanations  come  far  short  of  obviating  difficulties 
which  must  ever  be  encountered  when  the  finite,  even  with 
the  best  purpose,  much  more  in  an  antagonistic  spirit,  comes  to 
contemplate  the  infinite,  and  would  judge  of  the  ways  and 
workings  of  God,  still  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  particulars 
complained  of  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch,  but  extend 
to  Scripture  in  general,  the  New  Testament  no  less  than  the 
Old.  This  extension  of  the  gTOund,  though  it  properly  affords 
no  answer  to  the  objections,  yet  serves  to  mitigate  their  force 
as  regards  the  Pentateuch,  and  should  at  least  show  how  un- 
warrantable is  the  distinction  sometimes  insinuated,  if  not  more 
broadly  stated,  between  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  God  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  thus  instituted, 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  the  evidence  in  its  favour 
must  be  exceedingly  feeble  when  it  mainly  consists  in  the  as- 
cription of  what  is  deemed  excessive  severity  and  hatred  of 
sin  to  the  God  of  Israel,  whereas  the  New  Testament  furnishes 
in  reality  clearer  proofs  of  this  disposition,  than  anything  wit- 
nessed under  the  former  dispensations,  patriarchal  or  Levitical. 

Not  only  the  character  of  God,  that  of  man  also,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Pentateuch,  is  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament,  the  Mosaic  history  in  this,  as  in 
other  particulars,  forming  in  fact  the  very  ground  of  the  whole 
apostolic  reasoning  on  the  subject.  In  proof,  for  instance,  of 
the  universal  corruption  of  the  race,  St.  Paul  invariably  appeals 
to  these  records.  Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  10-18,  he  adduces,  for 
this  purpose,  certain  passages  from  the  Psalms,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  quotes  them  as  sayings  or  statements  of  the 
law :  "  We  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law"  (ver.  19).  This  desig- 
nation is  given  to  these  statements,  because  viewed  as  the 
direct  promptings  of  the  law,  or  the  impressions  which  it  made 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  subjects  of  the  theocracy.     From 
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the  use  made  of  these  passages  by  the  apostle  introductory  to 
his  notice  of  the  provision  made  for  man's  wants  in  the  Gospel, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  so  fully 
described  in  the  law  that  it  formed  a  test  whereby  to  discern 
at  once  the  suitableness  of  the  remedy  proffered  in  the  Gospel, 
and  so  to  determine  whether  it  was  of  Divine  appointment, 
and  in  reality  that  provision,  of  which  there  had  been  repeated 
intimations,  gradually  becoming  more  definite  as  the  time  of 
theu'  fulfilment  approached. 

The  references,  whether  to  the  law  or  the  history  of  Moses, 
are,  however,  generally  of  a  more  direct  character  than  that 
just  noticed.  Of  this  examples  were  given  under  the  preced- 
ing head,  one  of  which  respected  the  circumstances  in  which 
sin  was  introduced,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  narrative  of  the  fall,  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  mankind  ultimately  rests,  and  to  which  there 
are  numerous  references  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  fitly 
described  as  a  complete  epitome  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  its  more 
important  relations.  It  contains,  not  merely  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel  itself,  but  the  grand  fact  on  which  that  remedial 
provision  rests.  Man's  original  uprightness,  as  he  came  from 
the  Creator's  hand  ;  his  yielding  to  the  power  of  evil  through 
a  temptation  addressed  to  him  from  without ;  the  misery 
which  immediately  resulted  from  disobedience  ;  the  Divine 
remedy  provided  for  the  emergency,  ^^dth  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  controversy  announced  to  be 
henceforth  waged  with  the  power  of  Evil  by  the  representa- 
tive and  avenger  of  man,  as  well  as  various  other  particulars, 
are  all  exhibited  in  the  narrative  ;  and  though  only  in  the 
merest  outline,  there  is  discernible  the  fullest  harmony,  with 
the  same  doctrines  as  expounded  by  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Another  important  topic  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  new  doctrinal 
epoch  in  the  ever  advancing  scheme  of  revelation,  is  the  account 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Here  a  new  direction  is  given  to 
the  great  principle  of  redemption  announced  after  the  fall. 
The  peculiar  constitution  established  with  the  Israelitish  people, 
and  founded  on  the  covenant  into  which  God  had  entered  with 
their  father  Abraham,  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  introduce  a 
limitation  not  anticipated  from  anything  contained  in  the  ori- 
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ginal  announcement  of  redemption,  or  deducible  from  the 
character  and  purposes  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  other  acts, 
and  still  more  opposed  to  the  universal  aim  of  the  Gospel. 
Looking  at  the  theocratic  constitution,  which  confined  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  then  at  the  Gospel  in  its 
diffusive  character,  apart  from  the  design  of  the  former,  there 
may  be  an  apparent  dispaiity  or  change  of  purpose,  in  first 
limiting  the  blessings  within  a  narrow  compass  by  various 
arrangements,  which  clearly  showed  that  they  were  intention- 
ally so  limited,  and  afterwards  making  them,  by  express 
declaration,  co-extensive  with  the  race.  Any  misconceptions 
on  these  points  are  found,  however,  to  disappear  on  closer 
investigation.  The  Israelitish  constitution,  as  explained  by 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  as  well  as  by  various  intimations 
which  preceded  the  giving  of  the  law,  was,  though  an  imper- 
fect and  provisional  dispensation,  yet  preparatory  to  a  univer- 
sal one,  in  which  the  promises  made  prior  to,  as  well  as  under 
the  law,  should  be  realized  to  their  utmost  extent. 

The  first  noticeable  feature  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is 
its  universality.  Abraham,  in  this  covenant,  was  declared  blessed 
in  himself,  and  was  made  the  medium  of  blessing,  not  only  to 
his  own  posterity,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  It  was  hereby 
distinctly  declared,  that  God's  purposes  regarding  the  seed  of 
Abraham  had  an  ulterior  object,  of  extending  through  them 
blessing  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  of  course  it  was  only  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  His  special  dealings  with  the  former 
were  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this, 
or  refer  to  further  testimonies  respecting  the  object  of  the 
Israelitish  constitution,  as  this  has  been  sufficiently  considered 
already.  Only  it  may  be  added,  that  the  intimations  given 
in  the  law  itself,  and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Psalms  and 
prophetic  writings,  are  adopted  in  Rom.  xv.  9-12,  as  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  It  thus  plainly 
appeared  that  the  Mosaic  economy  had  no  less  than  the  Gospel 
itself,  in  the  purposes  of  God,  a  benevolent  aspect  to  the 
whole  human  race,  although  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  for  a  time  the  covenant  blessings  should  be  limited 
to  the  Israelitish  people.  This  was  an  arrangement  which, 
instead  of  being  objectionable,  was,  as  the  result  has  fuUv 
proved,  pre-eminently  suitable.    Thus  it  has  been  well  remarked : 
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"  The  man  who  objects  to  it  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  catho- 
lic spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  bound  to  show  how  a  universal 
religion,  like  Christianity,  could  have  been  wisely  and  success- 
fully introduced  without  a  previous  work  of  preparation,  or 
how  any  better  method  of  preparation  could  have  been  devised 
than  that  of  the  Mosaic  institutions."^ 

Another  feature  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  that  its 
blessings  were  of  a  spiritual  character  and  dependent  only  on 
faith.  The  object  of  the  covenant,  on  God's  part,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlast- 
ing covenant,  to  he  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee" 
Everything  else  is  subordinate  to  this,  and  preparatory  to  God's 
assuming  this  relation  to  His  people  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  8).  It  is 
also  noticeable  that,  previous  to  the  formal  ratification  of  the 
covenant  and  Abraham's  ch'cumcision,  which  is  described  as 
the  "seal  of  the  covenant"  (ver.  11),  he  is  said  to  have  "be- 
lieved in  the  Lord,"  and  to  have  this  "  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness"  (xv.  C).  The  place  which  this  statement  occu- 
pies in  the  narrative  is  specially  noticed  by  St.  Paul  when 
proving  tliat  the  bestowal  of  the  blessing  was  entirely  through 
faith,  and  in  nowise  dependent  on  the  observance  of  any 
carnal  oi'dinance;  and  he  hence  concludes  thai  the  promise 
"  was  not  throuo-h  the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of 
faith"  (Rom.  iv.  10-13).  Faith,  the  only  condition  of  blessing 
under  the  Gospel,  held  an  identical  place,  it  is  thus  plainly 
stated,  under  the  earlier  dispensation.^ 

Tliese  views  of  the  Mosaic  economy  and  of  the  covenant 
on  which  it  was  based,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament, 
were  quite  opposed  to  the  currerrt  Jewish  interpretation ;  and 
it  needed,  indeed,  a  special  training  to  bring  the  apostles  them- 
selves to  recognise  aright  the  nature  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.  At  first  they  largely  parti- 
cipated in  the  carnal  notions  and  naiTow  prejudices  of  their 
countryruen,  and,  accordingly,  had  but  very  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  under  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  shared  in 
by  such  as  were  outside  the,  Israelitish  community.      This  cir- 

»  Barrows,  The  Indivisible  Nature  of  Revelation:  Bib.  Sacr.  x,  775. 
*  See  Venema,  Dissert.  SacraB,  Lib.  i.  4,  §  18,  p.  76.     Harling.,  1731. 
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cumstance,  however,  so  far  from  weakening  the  present  argu- 
ment, only  lends  it  additional  support;  for  now  that  the  Old 
Testament  doctrines  on  these  and  other  particulars  have  been 
put  in  the  light  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  interpretation  is  at  once  apparent  to  every  candid 
reader,  so  that,  naturally,  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is  how 
the  Jewish  community  should  be  so  blinded  to  the  plainest 
intimations  of  their  Scriptures  as  not  to  discern  how  com- 
pletely they  were  fulfilled  in  tlie  Gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  other  doctrines  where  the 
harmony  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament  is 
not  less  striking.  Even  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  and  its 
concomitant  rewards  and  punishments,  which  many  would 
exclude  from  the  Pentateuch  altogether,  is,  however,  plainly 
discernible,  and  it  afforded  sufficient  warrant  for  the  statement 
so  fully  expressed  in  Heb.  xi.,  that  it  constituted  the  great 
principle  of  endurance  in  the  various  trials  to  which  the  patri- 
archs had  been  subjected.  This  view,  indeed,  afibrds  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  motives  which  led  these  men 
cheerfully  to  encounter  so  checkered  a  life  as  that  which  they 
spent  in  the  land  of  promise,  instead  of  returning,  as  the 
apostle  intimates  they  might  have  done,  to  their  ancestral 
home  (ver.  15),  when  they  found  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  their  being  put  into  immediate  possession  of  Palestine. 

In  these,  and  various  other  matters,  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  all  subsequent  revelation.  Between  the  first 
disclosures  and  the  last  there  cannot  be  detected  the  least 
symptom  of  discord.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  in  full 
harmony  with  the  entire  system,  and  so  bears  unequivocal 
testimony  that  the  whole  record  is  the  production  of  the  one 
eternal  Mind  who  discerned  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
was  fully  cognisant  of  and  had  respect  to  all  the  evolutioiis  of 
Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the  diversified  influences 
which  affect  the  advancement  of  the  race  and  of  indiWduals 
in  civilisation  and  knowledge.  Even  were  the  Scriptures  the 
production  of  one  age,  and  of  a  select  number  of  writers,  or, 
indeed,  even  of  one,  tbey  could  not  possibly  exhibit  anything 
like  the  harmony  for  which,  both  as  to  matters  of  fact  and 
doctrine,  they  are  so  distinguished,  without  the  assumption 
that  they  were  composed  under  the  direction  of  some  extra- 
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ordinary  guidance.  How  much  more,  then,  is  such  a  conclu- 
sion necessitated  when  taking  the  Bible  as  it  really  is ;  or  con- 
sidering the  different  periods  at  which  portions  of  it  were 
composed,  the  diversities  which  must  naturally  have  marked 
its  sevei-al  writers  in  the  great  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  books  of  Genesis  and  the  Apocalypse?  These  were  cir- 
cumstances assuredly  fitted  to  impart  to  any  composition  of 
far  less  extent  and  varied  character  than  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, the  most  opposite  impi-essions  with  respect  to  historical 
and  doctrinal  questions  on  which  men,  and  even  the  same  in- 
dividual, at  different  stages  of  life,  have  entertained  the  most 
varied  opinions.  That  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  this  kind 
discernible  in  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  decided  indica- 
tions of  the  most  varied  individuality  in  the  several  writers, 
is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  product  of 
Divine  inspiration,  for  no  agency  short  of  this  can  account  for 
such  a  phenomenon. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  harmony  manifested  in  the 
various  parts  of  Scripture  that  deserves  notice,  the  gradual 
development  of  the  doctrines  in  strict  historical  order  is  even 
more  worthy  of  consideration  in  an  ai-gument  in  favour  of  its 
Divine  origin.  An  able  wi'iter  might,  it  is  conceivable,  pro- 
duce a  document  in  which  the  views  set  forth  accorded  with 
those  propounded  in  preceding  works  and  authoiitatively  re- 
ceived, and  the  closest  imitation  might  in  fact  be  looked  for 
in  a  work  having  a  fraudulent  design  ;  but  a  consistent  ad- 
vance in  the  doctrinal  scheme  is  what  no  mere  device  or 
expertness  could  accomplish.  Such  an  arrangement  as  that 
presented  in  Scripture  is  so  dependent  on  numerous  and  even 
minute  adaptations  of  parts,  and  on  historical  combinations 
only  apparent  on  a  close  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  scheme  in  its  various  bearings,  and  at  the  same  time 
extends  over  such  a  lengthened  period,  that  the  supposition 
of  its  being  a  human  contrivance  is  altogether  preposterous. 
The  development  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  is  so  dependent 
on  the  historical  course  of  the  nan-ative  as  to  evince  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  effected  by  any  agency  short  of  Divine 
prescience,  for  it  must  be  fully  apparent  from  a  companson  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  the  one  containing  the  pro- 
mises, and  the  other  recording   their  fulfilment,  that   those 
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announcements  commencing  with  that  made  in  Eden,  must 
from  the  veiy  first  have  been  made  in  view  of  the  whole 
scheme  to  be  afterwards  unfolded,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  realized. 

§  3.   The  Pentateuch  in  its  Prophetical  and  Typical  Relation 
to  the  Neiv  Testament. 

Some  of  the  verbal  prophecies  relating  to  the  person  and 
lineage  of  the  Redeemer,  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the 
relation  of  the  people  from  whom  he  should  derive  his  descent, 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  have  been  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  historical  and  doctrinal  foundation  which  the 
Pentateuch  furnishes  to  the  New  Testament,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ.  There  are 
several  others  not  less  explicit ;  but  on  that  very  account  they 
are  not  so  suitable  for  the  present  purpose,  as  the  predictions 
expressed  not  in  words,  but  by  types  and  figures,  and  the  full 
import  of  which  may  have  been  exceedingly  doubtful  until 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament  brought  out  their  hidden 
meaning  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken.  To  these  typical  fea- 
tures of  the  Pentateuch,  the  following  observations  will  accord- 
ingly be  chiefly  limited. 

Wliatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
typical  matter  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  measure  to  which  the 
subjects  of  the  theocracy  attained  in  apprehending  the  truths 
involved  in  their  institutions  and  ordinances,  with  their  bear- 
ing on  the  future,  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  had  a 
prospective  aspect.  As  foreshadowing  more  perfect  arrange- 
ments, they  were  certainly  recog-nised  by  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  worshippers  themselves,  as  appears  from  various 
expressions  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Piophets,  and  what  is 
alone  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  by  the  New  Testament 
writers,  who  not  only  regard  the  older  services  of  the  law 
as  typical,  but  also  show  how  they  have  attained  their  true 
significance  under  the  Gospel  in  the  person  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  only  questions,  taking  the  New  Testament  as 
guide,  that  can  properly  arise  in  such  a  case,  are  of  an  exegeti- 
cal  character.  Thus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  precise  nature  of  the  analogies  there  indicated  between  the 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  and  are  there  any 
indications  in  the  facts  and  arrangements  founded  on  for  war- 
ranting the  conclusion  that  these  analogies  have  a  real  and 
preordained  existence,  and  are  not  mere  figxirative  expressions  ? 
Of  the  importance  attached  to  this  matter  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  not  only- 
are  such  analogies  assumed  incidentally  in  various  passages, 
but  more  systematically  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, the  greater  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  special 
object  of  proving  that  Christ,  in  his  person  and  offices,  was 
the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law,  just  as  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  show,  that  in  His  whole  work.  He 
is  the  end  of  the  moral  law,  "  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth,"  (Rom.  x.  4.) 

Now  the  circumstance  that  there  is  an  observable  historical 
progress  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  revelation,  and  that  there 
are  characteristics  which,  while  distinguishing  each  particular 
epoch,  and  fitting  it  for  existing  wants,  made  it  also  prepara- 
tory to  the  succeeding  period,  is  one  of  much  importance  to 
the  present  inquiry.  Tliis  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
since  it  appears  that  similar  principles  pervade  also  the  natural 
world,  so  that  a  remarkable  analogy  is  thus  presented  between 
the  works  and  the  word  of  God.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent investigations  of  science,  the  several  objects  of  creation 
correspond  with  the  places  they  were  designed  to  occupy,  and 
the  ends  they  were  to  serve  ;  and  further,  these  objects  con- 
form more  or  less  to  a  particular  pattern  or  type.  Nor  is  this 
the  case  merely  with  any  contemporaneous  system  in  nature; 
the  objects  of  successive  systems  or  creations,  as  shown  by 
geology,  were  also  anticipative  of  those  which  followed  at  a 
later  epoch,  and  in  a  higher  order.  The  lowest  animal  organi- 
zation was  thus,  it  appears,  prophetic  of  man,  in  whom,  ac- 
cording both  to  Scripture  and  science,  the  end  of  creation  was 
reached.^ 


'  Rich.  Owen :  "  It  must  surely  ap-  minable  in  the  skull  of  every  animal 

pear  a  most  remai'kable  circumstance  down  to  the  lowest  osseous  iish."  Arche- 

to  one  acquainted  only  with  the  osteo-  type    and    Homologies    of    the    vert, 

logy  of  the  human  frame,  that  so  many  Skeleton,  p.  72,  Loud.  1848.      Again, 

bones  should  be,  by  the  common  con-  "The  recognition  of  an  ideal  Exemp- 

sent  of  comparative  anatomists,  deter-  lar  for  the  vertebrated  animals  proves 
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It  is,  however,  where  the  typical  in  creation  terminates, 
that  the  typical  in  revelation  properly  begins.  As  the  typical 
system  is  of  a  higher  order  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  so,  as  might  conlidently  be  expected,  in  the 
sphere  of  mind  it  is  still  higher  than  in  the  world  of  matter. 
For  if,  as  science  indicates,  the  lower  animal  forms  were  framed 
after  the  human  type,  man  himself,  as  Scripture  declares,  was 
made  after  "  the  image  of  God."  Man,  properly  the  archetype 
in  the  other  cases,  here  becomes  himself  the  type.  And  as  the 
scheme  of  nature,  read  from  the  memorials  of  creation  inscribed 
on  the  earth's  crust,  or  recorded  in  the  opening  pages  of  Gene- 
sis, was  progressive,  and,  from  its  veiy  outset,  prophetic  ;  so 
also  is  it  with  that  scheme  of  which  man  is  the  chief  subject, 
and  God  is  ever  the  ultimate  end.  From  these  considei'ations 
alone  it  might  be  rightly  concluded,  not  only  in  general  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  prophetic  of  the  New,  but  more  parti- 
cularly, that  the  seminal  principle  contained  in  the  first  Divine 
announcement  after  the  Fall,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
purpose  expressed  in  man's  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
thus  constituted  His  highest  representative  on  earth,  was  pro- 
phetic of  all  the  glory,  as  well  of  righteousness  as  of  grace 
brought  to  light  in  the  later  dispensation,  or  still  further  to 
be  revealed  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

While,  however,  the  announcement  at  the  veiy  outset  of 
man's  history,  regarding  his  place  in  the  creation  and  his  re- 
lation to  God,  with  the  purposes  thus  indicated,  constituted 
the  fundamental  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  typical  prin- 
ciples, there  were  other  tokens  even  more  specific.  The  vari- 
ous modes  whereby,  as  shown  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work, 
God  made  Himself  known,  both  as  regards  his  character  and 
his  purposes  towards  man,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 

that   the  knowledge  of  such  a  being  past  history  of  our  globe,  that  nature 

as  Man  must  have  existed  before  Man  has   advanced  with   slow  and    stately 

a])peared.     For  the  Divine  naind  which  steps,  guided  by  the  archetypal  light, 

planned  the  Archetype  also  foreknew  amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  from  the 

all  its  modifications.     The  Archetypal  first  embodiment  of  the  vertebrate  idea, 

idea  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  undsr  under  its  old  Ichthyic  vestment,  until 

diverse  such   modifications,  upon  this  it  became  arrayed  in  the  glorious  garb 

planet,  long  prior  to  the  existence  of  of  the  Human  form."     The  Nature  of 

those  animal  species  that  actually  ex-  Limbs,  p.  86,  Lond.  1849. 
emplify  it  ...  ,     We  learn  from  the 
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words  and  things,  the  one  explanatory  and  complementary  of 
the  other.  Revelation  by  words  respected  both  the  present 
and  the  future  ;  what  God  is,  and  consequently  requires  of  his 
moral  creatures,  under  all  circumstances,  and  also  what  He  has 
promised  to  do  for  them.  The  same  principles  are  indeed 
enunciated  in  the  revelation  by  things,  either  historical  charac- 
ters and  events  in  Providence  illustrative  of  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  or  ordinances  of  Divine  appointment,  indi- 
cative not  merely  of  His  nature,  but  also  of  His  gracious  pur- 
poses. The  order,  too,  in  which  these  several  modes  of  con- 
veying Divine  instruction  were  employed,  tends  also  to  illus- 
trate this  subject.  Although  symbols  were  used  extensively 
from  the  very  outset  of  revelation,  yet  they  were  in  general 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  verbal  explanations.  The  com- 
mand with  respect  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  subsequently  the 
promise  regarding  the  seed  of  the  woman,  were  antecedent  to 
most  of  the  symboHcal  institutions,  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
which  were  continually  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  verbal 
prophecies. 

Keeping  in  view  the  twofold  purpose  of  symbols  to  express 
an  absolute  or  present  truth,  and  also  a  prospective  relation 
or  provision,  will  explain  the  distinction  between  symbols  and 
types  properly  so  called.  Every  type  is  a  symbol ;  it  is  a 
prophecy  in  action  ;  but  every  symbol  is  not  a  type  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be,  and  indeed,  frequently  is,  expressive  only  of  a 
present  relation.  Further  consideration  will  presently  be  given 
to  this  point ;  only  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  what 
among  other  things  chiefly  distinguishes  the  sjmibology  of 
heathenism  from  that  which  God  was  pleased  to  sanction  in 
the  ritual  of  the  early  Church.  While  the  heathen  world  had 
its  various  forms  of  sjnnbolism  more  or  less  expressive  of  the 
conceptions  entertained  of  God,  and  what  was  due  to  Him 
from  His  worshippers,  none  of  these  contained  of  course  any 
promise  that  God  woidd  satisfy  those  wants  of  humanity 
which  these  rites  in  many  cases  painfully  expressed.  It  was 
only  that  system  which  God  Himself  established  that  embraced 
any  provision  of  this  kind,  and  it  did  so,  solely  because  de- 
signed by  God  for  this  very  purpose.  In  the  Gentile  religions 
expression  was  only  given  to  the  disease  and  man's  own  de- 
vices with  respect  to  a  remedy,  often  resulting  in  the  most 
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unnatural  extravagances  ;  in  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  embodied  God's  description  of  the  disease,  and  with  it 
the  remedy  which  He  had  in  his  gi-ace  provided. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  difference  just  indicated 
between  types  and  symbols,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  distinction  is  of  a  relative,  rather  than  an  absolute 
kind.  Such  is  the  multiform  aspect  of  Divine  trath,  that  a 
matter,  whether  expressed  in  words  or  presented  in  action, 
which  when  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  has  reference 
to  a  present  truth,  yet  when  regarded  in  another  light,  points 
to  a  principle  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  so  that  what  may 
in  itself  be  simply  symbolical,  may,  in  certain  ciiv.umstances, 
be  also  typical.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
Old  Testament  symbols,  although  some  again  had  a  more 
limited  bearing.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Aaronic  vestments, 
as  indeed  the  whole  process  of  the  sanctification  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  priests,  were  a  symbol  of  the  hoUness  of  God,  whose 
special  servants  or  attendants,  the  ministers  of  sacrifice  were 
represented  to  be.  Viewed  only  in  this  hght  the  various  re- 
quisites of  the  priests,  personal  and  official,  were  simply  sym- 
bols ;  but  in  another  point  of  view,  these  qualifications  indi- 
cated the  provision  which  God  would  make  for  his  priests,  or 
his  people  under  that  character,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
duly  fitted  for  their  vocation.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  of  the 
Church  in  the  Apocalypse,  "To  her  was  granted  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white :  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,"  (Rev.  xix.  8) — imagery 
altogether  taken  from  the  priestly  attire.  In  a  still  higher 
sense,  however,  was  there  in  those  ordinances  a  reference  to 
the  only  proper  Minister  of  sacrifice,  His  character  and  quali- 
fication, and  the  Head  of  that  order  of  priests  only  figuratively 
so  termed,  when  they  are  made  by  Him  "  kings  and  priests 
unto  God." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  prospective  truths 
which  thus  found  utterance,  whether  in  the  events  of  the  his- 
tory or  the  institutions  of  the  law,  were  not  deducible  so  much 
from  the  acts  or  symbols  themselves,  as  from  the  place  which 
they  occupied  in  the  system,  and  their  connexion  with  its 
other  doctrines  and  provisions,  more  particularly  as  completed 
in  the  New  Testament.      It  might  be  difficult  to  such  as  only 
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-witnessed  the  symbol,  however  famihar  they  might  be  with 
its  language,  to  discern  therein  aught  that  was  typical  or  pro- 
spective, although  there  were  few  cases  indeed  in  which  there 
was  not  some  verbal  prophecy  or  declaration  which  served  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject ;  but  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
to  those  who  can  compare  the  antitypical  with  the  ancient 
symbol.  As  symbols,  the  old  institutions  subserved  an  im- 
portant purpose ;  they  were  in  their  general  and  primary 
features  i-ecognizable  by  all.  The  typical  import  required  a 
higher  discernment,  and  so  was  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
few,  while  to  attain  to  its  full  significance  belongs  only  to  the 
Christian  interpreter  who  examines  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
light  of  the  New. 

Even  with  the  aid  there  supplied,  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
demands  the  greatest  care  ;  for  in  the  hands  of  fanciful  writers 
it  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  excite 
a  prejudice  against  every  thing  purporting  to  have  a  typical 
character.  This  again  has  led  to  a  reaction  tending  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  so  much  that  some  writers  on  the  subject, 
as  Marsh,  Stuart,  and  others,  would  exclude  from  the  typical 
everything  not  so  termed  in  Scripture.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  minute  disquisition  on  the 
nature  of  types,  or  the  canons  of  interpretation  adopted  by 
vsTiters  on  this  subject ;  and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  able  work  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  entitled  "  The  Typology  of 
Scripture,"  to  which  repeated  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  treatise.  As,  however,  there  are  particulars 
with  regard  to  which  the  present  writer  is  disposed  to  dissent 
from  the  views  there  entertained,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few 
general  remarks  on  typology,  before  adverting  to  the  more 
important  points  of  a  typical  connexion  between  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  New  Testament. 

1.  A  fundamental  error  with  typological  writers  lies  in 
their  definition  of  the  term  ruTog,  Type;  taking  it  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  than  its  Biblical  usage  warrants.^ 

The  idea  expressed  by  the  term  in  the  New  Testament  is 

•  See  M'Cosh  and  Dickie,  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation, 
p.  509.     Edin.  1856. 
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exceedingly  variable,  and  must  in  every  instance  be  deter- 
mined from  the  context,  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  at  least  it  is  used  in  a  very  general  sense  ; 
and  only  in  one,  or  at  the  most  two  cases  (Rom.  v.  1  -i  ;  Heb. 
ix.  24),  does  it  occur  in  a  more  restricted,  or  as  it  is  termed, 
theological  sense.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  should  the 
interpreter  deduce  his  definition  from  the  I'arer  sense  of  the 
term  rather  than  from  its  cjeneral  Biblical  usacje  ?  The  con- 
fusion  which  such  a  course  introduces  must  be  at  once  apparent. 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Fairbairn :  "  Nothing  belonging  to  the 
garden  of  Eden  could  possess,  in  the  theological  sense,  a  typi- 
cal character,  till  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of  man, 
and  his  i-elation  to  it  had  undergone  an  essential  change." 
This  principle,  if  consistently  carried  out,  will  obviously  exclude 
from  the  number  of  the  Types  many  ciixjumstances  that  are 
expressly  so  named.  Of  course  this  was  felt  by  the  author, 
for  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Yet  this  by  no  means  hinders,  that  all 
may  have  been  so  planned  and  arranged  by  the  foreseeing  eye 
of  God,  as  to  have  readily  admitted  of  various  typical  applica- 
tions to  the  interests  of  redemption,  after  the  entrance  of  sin 
required  the  tljings  of  redemption  to  be  provided  for."^  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath  :  "  A  typical  employ- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  with  reference  to  better  things  to  come, 
by  no  means  inferred  its  original  and  primary  establishment 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  may  only  have  infeiTcd,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  now  invested  with  a  new  meaning  and  importance, 
and  brought  within  the  circle  of  God's  purposes  of  grace ;  pre- 
cisely as  in  later  times  was  done  with  articles  of  food  and  cir- 
cumcision, and  other  things  taken  from  the  field  of  nature  or 
of  history,  and  associated  with  the  hopes  of  salvation. '  But 
does  not  this  additional  meaning  attached  to  the  ordinance,  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  its  origin,  conflict  with  what  is  consi- 
dered to  be  essential  in  a  type,  that  the  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  tiling  foreshadowed  must  have  been  "  designed  in 
its  original  institution?"^ 

The  necessary  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  too  specific 

a  definition,  and  so  contracting  the  typical  basis,  will  be  either 

to  diminish  the  subject-matter  of  types,  or  to  constrain  the 

interpreter  to  search  for  analogies  in  the  subjects  compared, 

»  Typology  of  Scripture,  i.  203.  *  Ibid.,  i.  CO. 
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demanded  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  theory.  An  instance 
of  this,  as  regards  the  one  case,  is  witnessed  in  the  extracts 
above  given,  while,  with  respect  to  the  other,  numeroiis 
examples  may  be  produced,  from  the  works  even  of  the  most 
judicious  writers.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  refer  to 
the  comparison  sometimes  instituted  between  the  deluge  and 
Baptism,  because  of  the  use  of  the  word  air/ru'roi',  in  Pet.  iii. 
21,  which  here,  if  anywhere,  occurs  in  the  most  general  sense.^ 
Totally  different  is  the  resemblance  in  relations  and  circum- 
stances expressed  by  rinrog,  as  appUed  to  Adam  (Rom.  v.  14), 
when  described  as  tjtos  rou  /ut^sXXovrog,  "  the  figure  of  the  future 
one  ;"  not  "  who  was  to  come,"  but  spoken  from  the  apostle's 
own  point  of  view,  "  who  is  to  come."^  Again,  in  1  Cor.  x. 
6,1],  the  term  occurs  in  another  sense,  indicating  something 
more,  however,  than  an  exam^iHe  to  be  avoided,  as  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear,  inasmuch  as  it  is  elsewhere  repeatedly  used 
of  one  to  be  imitated  (Phil.  iii.  1 7  ;  1  Thess.  i.  7  ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
9  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1  2  ;  1  Pet.  v.  3).  The  explanation  of  the  events 
in  Israel's  history,  recorded  in  ver  1-4,  shows  that  the  apostle 
instituted  a  parallel  in  the  cases  referred  to,  and  that  he 
regarded  them,  as  Olshausen  remarks,  as  "  real  images  of  sub- 
sequent occurrences."  This  is  confirmed  by  ver.  11,  where 
the  idea  expressed  in  ver.  6  is  repeated,  and  a  reason  assigned 
for  those  matters  being  put  upon  record. 

2.  There  is  another  eiTor  closely  associated  with,  and  in 
a  manner  naturally  springing  from,  that  just  noticed.  Tliis 
consists  in  imposing  too  narrow  lijnits  on  the  typical,  or  con- 
fining this  character  to  one  special  aspect  of  things. 

A  very  common  procedure  is,  to  exclude  from  the  typical 
whatever  is  not  so  styled,  or  directly  treated  as  such  in  Scrip- 
ture. Others  take  a  larger  view,  and  embrace  in  the  list 
various  particulars,  for  which  there  is  only  some  inferential 
authority,  from  their  analogy  to  the  cases  treated  of  in  the 
New  Testament.  Still  the  present  tendency  is  to  diminish 
the  number ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  required, 
as  already  noticed,  by  the  definition  of  a  type  usually  employed, 
and  confining  it  to  the  more  important  bearings  of  redemp- 
tion, especially  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer.     So 

'  Brown,  Exposition  of  First  Peter,  ii.  214,  215.     Edin.  1849. 
*  See  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  ii.  337. 
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far,  however,  from  there  being  any  clear  necessity  for  this 
limitation,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard  the  whole  of 
Scripture  as  pervaded  by  typical  principles  ;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  prophetic  of,  and  framed  with  special  reference  to 
the  New,  which  in  turn  points  to  events  and  relations  still 
future.  The  occurrences  recorded  in  Scripture  are  distin- 
guished from  the  common  events  of  Providence,  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  a  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  sacred 
record.  They  had  a  purpose  to  serve  in  the  economy  under 
which  man  was  placed,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
selected  from  the  innumerable  facts  which  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  many  of  which,  in  the  view  of  a 
mere  human  historian,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  deemed  more 
worthy  of  preservation  than  some  of  those  recorded.  It  may 
surely  be  concluded,  that  every  statement  of  Scripture  has 
some  significance  of  this  kind,  when  its  very  silence  or  omis- 
sions are  in  certain  cases  so  considered  by  the  New  Testament 
writers.  The  manner,  for  instance,  in  which  Melchizedek  is 
introduced  in  the  history,  and  particularly  the  omission  of  his 
genealogy,  are  matters  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  in  Heb. 
vii.  1-3  ;  as  also  on  his  name,  and  that  of  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

More  particularly,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  confin- 
ing the  typical  to  the  events  and  institutions  subsequent  to 
the  fall.  The  cause  of  this  arbitrary  limitation  lies  in  regard- 
ing as  typical  only  what  strictly  prefigured  redemption,  in- 
stead of  connecting  it  with  God's  manifestation  of  Himself  and 
his  pui'poses  in  all  his  acts  and  administration,  which,  however 
varied,  had  from  the  very  first  one  specific  and  expressed  ob- 
ject in  view — His  own  glory  through  man  at  first  created  in 
the  Divine  image,  and  since  the  fall  to  be  transfoiTiied  into  it, 
inasmuch  as  that  moral  disorder  rendered  such  a  change  ne- 
cessary. The  whole  of  the  Divine  acts  and  ari-angements 
from  the  beginning  formed  parts  of  one  system,  for  as  ante- 
cedent creations  reached  their  end  in  man,  so  man  himself  in 
his  original  constitution  prefigured  a  new  and  higher  relation 
of  the  race  to  the  Creator  than  the  incipent  place  reached  in 
creation.  No  doubt,  at  the  fall  there  was  an  interruption  in 
the  original  line  of  development,  and  even  a  retrogression,  as 
in  the  sentence  which  doomed  man  to  return  to  the  dust  out 
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of  which  he  had  been  taken,  but  in  reality,  only  another  direc- 
tion was  given  to  it.  Even  after  this,  and  in  the  new  line, 
along  which  man's  hopes  and  destinies  were  now  directed, 
there  are  found  several  apparent  interruptions,  of  course  not 
of  so  striking  a  character  as  the  original,  yet  bearing  some 
analogy  to  it  ;  as  the  death  of  Abel,  the  catastrophe  of  the 
flood  by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the 
earth,  and  even  the  temporary  limitation  of  the  promises  and 
the  blessings  of  revelation  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  ; 
nevertheless  the  progress  of  the  Divine  scheme  was  all  the 
while  only  rendered  more  discernible. 

This  exclusion  of  the  period  preceding  the  fall,  with  its 
various  institutions,  however  it  may  be  required  by  the  de- 
finition of  type,  for  which,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  no 
Scriptural  warrant,  is  clearly  opposed  to  various  important 
considerations.  It  would  subvert  the  continuity  and  essential 
unity  of  plan  presented  alike  in  creation  and  redemption, 
plainly  implied  in  such  references  to  Christ  as  "  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  (Rev.  xiii.  8,)  and 
more  expressly  stated  in  the  nvimerous  analogies  traced  in  the 
New  Testament  between  acts  and  institutions  in  creation,  and 
under  the  Paradisaical  state,  and  others  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 
Thus  the  creation  itself  is  contrasted  with  "  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth,"  and  the  "  new  creation"  in  Christ,  (2  Cor. 
v.  17.)  So  also  with  respect  to  various  acts  of  creation,  as 
that  of  light,  which  furnishes  an  analogy  to  spiritual  illumina- 
tion, (2  Cor.  iv.  6,)  and  in  its  nature  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
"  the  true  light,"  (John  i.  9  ;  comp.  1  John  i.  5.)  More  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  however,  are  the  references  to  Adam's  ty|3ical 
character.  These  are  decisive  against  the  view  which  would 
exclude  the  state  preceding  the  fell  from  the  typical  domain. 
The  typical  relation  of  Adam,  whether  considered  as  to  his 
creation  in  the  Divine  image,  or  as  the  "  Son  of  God,"  (Luke 
iii.  38,)  or  again  as  the  head  of  humanity,  cannot  certainly 
have  commenced  subsequent  to  the  fall  ;  but  must  have  dated 
from  the  moment  of  his  creation,  or  at  least,  from  the  time  he 
was  made  to  sustain  a  representative  character  in  respect  of  his 
posterity.  Tlie  same  also  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  marriage,  another  institution  of  Paradise,  which  is 
affirmed  by  St.  Paul,  to  have  been  typical  of  the  union  between 
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Christ  and  his  Church,  (Eph.  v.  32,)  a  truth  fully  recognised  in 
the  Old  Testament  itself,  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  such  a 
relation  between  God  and  Israel,  (Isai.  liv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  82.) 
So  also  with  the  Sabbath,  which  was  a  type  of  the  Creator  s 
own  rest,  and  of  that  which  He  designed  and  prepared  for 
man,  (Heb.  iv.  3  11.) 

Writers  on  this  subject,  who  in  theory,  as  already  re- 
marked, deny  to  these  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
original  constitution  of  nature  a  proper  typical  character,  prac- 
tically regard  them  as  possessed  of  it,  by  assuming  that  such  an 
application  commenced  after  the  fall.  But  the  case  of  Adam, 
who  was  indeed  the  only  true  personal  type  of  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  the  express  image  of  the 
Father's  person,  (1  Cor.  xv.  47;  Heb.  i.  3,)  alone  sufficiently 
refutes  such  a  supposition.  If,  however,  any  further  evidence 
were  wanting  of  the  continuity,  notwithstanding  the  moral 
disorder  introduced  by  the  fall,  between  the  relation  which 
Adam  sustained  before  and  after  that  event,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  in  the  narrative  which  properly  begins  the 
history  of  the  seed  of  blessing,  his  name  is  introduced  anew, 
with  a  notice  of  his  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  (Gen.  v.  1,  2.) 

Denying  to  the  first  period  of  human  history  a  proper 
typical  character,  further  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  the 
state  of  glory,  with  its  varied  relations,  from  the  anti-typical 
sphere  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  on  the  consummation  of  the  Divine 
scheme,  that  the  types  reach  their  true  end  and  signifi- 
cance. In  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  evolutions  of  Pro- 
vidence as  recorded  in  Scripture,  the  types  were  continually 
increasing  in  numbers  and  in  clearness,  finding  partial  fulfil- 
ments during  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  but  much  more 
extensive,  and  of  a  far  higher  character  under  the  New.  But 
even  this,  occupied  though  it  be  with  realities  instead  of  mere 
promises,  and  those  too  of  a  spiritual  nature  as  contrasted  with 
the  outward  and  material  forms  by  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously expressed,  is  still  but  a  preparatory  realization.  The 
New  Testament  itself  is  typical  as  well  as  the  Old,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  concluding  statements 
of  Scripture  are  couched  in  symbolical  language  taken  from 
the  history  with  which  the  volume  opens  ;  thus  giving  inti- 
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mation  of  the  completion  of  the  great  cycle  of  Providence 
which  regarded  man. 

This  extension  of  the  field,  and  of  the  particulars  which 
may  be  considered  to  possess  a  typical  character,  though  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
yet,  in  reahty,  greatly  diminishes  it.  On  this  view,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  interpreter  to  determine,  is  not  so  much  what  his- 
torical characters  or  events,  or  what  institutions  are  to  be  held 
as  types,  and  in  the  settlement  of  which  there  has  frequently 
been  nothing  better  than  conjecture,  wherever  the  wi'iters  ven- 
ture beyond  the  few  examples  quoted  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  what  is  the  specific  truth  expressed  in  any  particular  case 
— a  point  for  the  explication  of  which  there  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, am})le  materials  in  the  text  itself  or  context.  If, 
while  occupying  the  platform  laid  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  his  proper  point  of  view,  the  interpreter,  instead  of 
looking  exclusively  at  the  minute  points  of  accordance  or  dif- 
ference between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the  gloiy  of 
which  has,  in  various  i*espects,  and  in  none  more  than  that 
under  consideration,  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  preceding  econo- 
my (2  Cor.  iii.  7-11),  would  consider  the  great  palpable  and 
fundamental  principles  of  Divine  truth,  and  trace  them  from 
their  origin  to  their  full  development,  he  Avould  discover  many 
particulars  which  escape  the  eye  long  accustomed  to  the  full 
light  of  revelation,  but  which  were  clearly  discernible  to  the 
ancient  worshippers,  altliough  living  in  comparative  darkness. 

At  all  events,  there  is  need  of  a  more  systematic  ari'ange- 
ment  in  matters  of  typology  than  that  usually  adopted,  and 
particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  first  principles 
presented  in  the  primeval  and  patriarchal  dispensations.  Be- 
ginning with  Adam,  whose  typical  place  should  be  carefully 
defined,  the  next  two  typical  forms  which  present  themselves 
are  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  after 
which  Cain  and  Abel  were  respectively  constituted.  The  op- 
posite principles  thus  represented,  and  the  contest  instituted 
between  them,  are  henceforward  the  theme  of  the  Bible, 
having  their  several  types  in  the  characters  and  events  which 
emerge  in  the  course  of  Providence  and  find  a  place  in  the 
Scriptural  record.  There  is  thus  a  double  stream,  so  that  the 
types  do  not  exclusively  prefigure  Christ ;  and  even  the  better 
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class  are  more  frequently  applicable  rather  to  His  people  than 
to  Himself  their  Head.  Such  is  evidently  the  case  with  the 
analogies  discernible  in  Enoch,  Abraham,  and  other  historical 
characters. 

In  the  record  of  the  numerous  acts  of  faith,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  proofs  of  unbeHef  on  the  other,  exhibited  in 
circumstances  the  most  diversified,  anterior  to  and  under  the 
law,  there  are  abundant  materials  available  for  the  present 
purpose.  The  offices  which  individuals  discharged,  the  acts 
in  which  they  engaged,  the  rewards  or  punishments  with 
which  they  were  visited,  the  hopes  or  fears  which  they  enter- 
tained, the  very  names  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  occasional  changes  in  their  own  names  throuofh 
a  Divine  promise  or  appointment,  and  various  other  matters, 
unite  in  furnishing  contributions  which  the  student  of  typo- 
logy may  turn  to  profitable  account.  Between  the  extremes 
represented  by  the  first  germ  of  a  doctrine  and  its  full  develop- 
ment, the  connexion  may  not  always  be  apparent;  the  addi- 
tional elements  introduced  in  the  interval  may  have  so  changed 
the  outward  forms  and  relations  as  to  render  their  identifica- 
tion difficult  or  even  impossible.  Yet  the  progressive  changes 
may  be  clearly  traced,  and  the  limits  of  the  successive  modifi- 
cations correctly  estimated,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
intermediate  stages.  Sometimes  the  new  elements  super- 
added may  have  the  appearance  of  so  complicating  the  subject 
as  to  give  it  an  apparently  retrogressive  character.  But  at- 
tention to  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case  which  required 
such  an  accession  to  the  original  principle,  will  at  once  correct 
misconceptions  of  this  kind.  The  multiplication  of  sacrifices, 
and  particularly  the  institution  of  a  priesthood  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  dispensation,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  and  simpler 
ritual,  and  the  more  direct  and  personal  presentation  of  the 
offerings,  are  examples  in  point.  Here  there  was  an  important 
step  in  advance;  the  arrangements  in  question  being  required 
as  a  provision  for  the  sense  of  guilt  augmented  by  the  law, 
and  not,  as  sometimes  assumed,  in  order  to  give  the  ritual  a 
more  formal  or  sumptuous  character. 

Often,  indeed,  it  is  only  upon  the  addition  of  some  new 
element  that  the  matter  is  seen  to  be  possessed  of  a  typical 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  Melchizedek,  where  the  Psalmist 
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supplements  (Ps.  ex.  4)  the  original  notice,  and  so  furnishes  a 
basis  for  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  on  this  subject  in  Heb. 
V.  6 ;  vii.  1 7,  2 1 .  It  is  the  same,  also,  with  the  idea  repre- 
sented by  the  Sabbatic  rest  of  creation.  The  rest  which  God 
designed  for  Israel  was  not  simply  the  possession  of  Canaan; 
it  was  something  posterior  to  and  of  a  higher  character  than 
this,  as  is  argued  in  Heb.  iv.  7- J),  from  the  language  of  Ps. 
xcv.  7,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  requiiing  to  be  secured, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Psalmist,  when  Canaan  had  been  long 
in  their  possession. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  proper  typical  element  to  repeat 
itself,  and  in  proportion  to  the  importance,  as  well  relative  as 
absolute,  of  the  principles  expressed  in  any  particular  case. 
Some  truths,  as  those  expressed  by  sacrifice,  and  other  ordin- 
ances of  the  Levitical  ritual,  required  to  be  continually  repeated 
in  order  to  answer  their  desired  end  ;  though,  at  an  earlier 
stage,  occasional  expressions  of  the  kind  were  sufficient.  Others, 
again,  were  of  a  nature  which  allowed  of  their  being  repeated 
only  at  recurring  intervals,  varying  fi'om  a  week  to  seven, 
and  even  to  fifty  years.  Arrangements  of  another  character, 
some  of  which,  as  those  connected  with  creation  and  the 
piimeval  constitution,  did  not  allow  of,  or,  indeed,  require,  a 
symbolical  representation,  are  yet  frequently  alluded  to  with 
the  view  of  exhibiting  the  truths  which  they  were  designed 
to  express.  Man's  original  connexion  with  Paradise  is  of  this 
class.  The  river  of  Eden  presented  to  the  Psalmist  a  type  of 
that  stream  of  bliss  with  which  God  continues  to  refresh  his 
people  (Ps.  xxxvL  8  ;  comp.  xlvi.  4) ;  and  to  Ezekiel  it  appeared 
issuing  from  the  very  temple  of  God,  to  revive  the  parched 
and  desolate  region  around.  In  this  scene  trees  of  life  are 
represented  groA^dng  on  its  banks  (Ezek.  xlvii.),  as  also  in  the 
description  of  the  heavenly  Paradise  (Rev.  xxii.  1 2). 

8.  While,  however,  on  the  view  here  presented,  the  typi- 
cal matter  receives  a  gi-eat  enlargement,  care  must  be  taken 
against  the  mistake  of  seeking  a  specific  type  in  every  single 
incident  of  a  particular  transaction,  or  in  the  separate  prescrip- 
tions of  a  system  or  institution,  instead  of  vie^ving  them  as 
subsidiary  adjuncts. 

To  avoid  errors  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
not  unfrequently  a  variety  of  details  was  necessary  to  express 
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one  simple  truth,  or  perhaps  to  serve  as  connecting  links  in 
the  system,  and  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  An 
example  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  numerous  details  as  to  mea- 
sure and  materials  in  the  specifications  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
with  regard  to  each  of  which  the  older  writers  discerned  various 
meanings ;  whereas  the  simple  idea  expressed  by  such  regula- 
tions, leaving  no  part  or  arrangement,  however  minute,  to  be 
formed  according  to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  artificers, 
was,  that  no  human  devices  must  mix  in  the  services  of  God, 
or  in  anything  tyjoical  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  was  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  that  the  detailed  specifications  given 
to  Noah  for  the  construction  of  the  ark,  for  "  the  saving  of 
his  house,"  have  been  placed  upon  record,  while  matters  which 
might  naturally  be  considered  of  far  more  importance  have 
been  passed  over.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  purpose  of 
the  minute  directions  for  the  constraction  of  the  Levitical 
Tabernacle  is  fully  expressed  in  the  injunctions  given  to  Moses: 
"  Look  that  thou  make  them  after  the  pattern  which  was 
shewed  thee  in  the  Mount"  (Ex.  xxv.  40  ;  xxvi.  30,  &c.) 
This,  however,  in  no  way  excludes  the  fundamental  truths 
which  the  tabernacle,  by  its  particular  structure,  its  furniture 
and  arrangements,  as  also  by  the  condition  on  which 
ingress  to  it  was  obtained,  was  designed  to  express.  Yet, 
even  in  determining  these,  there  is  often  a  neglect  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  which  governs  the  whole ;  and,  instead  of 
this,  attention  is  directed  to  some  subordinate  feature.  Thus 
the  connexion  sometimes  instituted  between  the  tabernacle 
and  the  body  of  Christ^  is  so  far  partial,  that  it  must  be 
deemed  eiToneous  ;  for  upon  this  view  there  can  be  no  con- 
sistent explanation  of  the  stated  services  of  the  tabernacle,  nor 
of  the  twofold  division  of  the  structure.  The  only  correct 
view  is  that  which  can  explain  all  the  conditions  of  structure 
and  of  service,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  made 
after  the  pattern  of  things  in  heaven. 

It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  many  of  the  directions  as 
to  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle.  Some  of  these  had  respect 
only  to  a  principle  of  order,  as  the  direction  that  in  certain 
cases  the  victim  should  be  slain  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
(Lev.  i.  11;  vi.  25;  vii.  2),  an  arrangement  in  which  some 
'  Alexander,  Connexion,  pp.  328,  329.     Fairbairn,  Typology,  ii.  238,  239. 
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writers  detect  various  mysteries,  but  which  had  evidentljr 
no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  confusion.  Others  had 
respect  to  various  ends  contemplated  in  the  theocratic  consti- 
tution, without  any  essential  connexion  with  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice ;  such  was  its  limitation  to  one  specific  locality.  However, 
all  these  directions  showed,  in  addition  to  their  own  proper 
purposes,  that  the  whole  sacrificial  service  was  of  Divine 
arrangement,  and  that  as  such  it  must  be  distinctly  conducted. 
In  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  as  these,  and  for  dis- 
tino'uishino-  between  the  essential  and  that  which  is  more  or 
less  adventitious,  the  interpreter  will  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  observing  the  method  and  the  principles  of 
classification  adopted  in  the  natural  sciences,  especially  the 
distinction  between  the  properly  typical  and  the  acZap- 
tive,  the  former  referring  to  the  general  rules  of  structure 
and  functions,  the  latter  to  the  modifications  requisite  to 
suit  appointed  habits  of  life,^  and  other  circumstances,  and 
which  must  be  eliminated  from  those  considerations  which 
determine  the  proper  typical  forms.  The  example  of  the 
tabernacle  just  referred  to  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  rule, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  particu- 
lar in  the  doctrine  of  types.  Various  matters  connected 
with  the  tabernacle  were  of  a  merely  adaptive  character,  and 
not  at  all  essential  to  the  structure,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  they  do  not  recur  in  the  Temple  substituted  in  its  stead.^ 
Thus  its  form,  as  a  tent,  corresponding  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  at  the  time,  its  size  and  proportions,  so  as  to  render 
it  portable,  its  coverings  as  protective  from  the  weather,  and 
its  wood-work  formed  from  the  Shittim  tree,  a  production  of 
the  locality  where  it  was  constructed,  and  for  which,  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  was  substituted  cedar, — these,  and  other 
particulars,  in  which  fanciful  writers  detect  almost  endless 
mysteries,  must  obviously  be  excluded  fi'om  those  matters 
which  have  a  proper  typical  character.  Attention  to  this 
principle  would  remove  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject, 
and  at  the  sametime  check  various  extravagancies,  which  must 
always  accompany  the   attempt   to  find  a  meaning  in  every 

1  See  Philips,  Life  on  the  Earth,  p.  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  every  thing 

26.     Camb.  1S60.    M'Cosh  and  Dickie,  in  the  temple  which  differed  from  the 

Typical  Forms,  p.  1.  tabernacle  must  have  been  accidental 

*  Hengstenberg:  "In  general,  it  may  and  external." — ^u^Aen^i'e,  E.  T.  ii.  523. 
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Single  incident  or  minute  detail.^  Nor,  considering  the  various 
and  ever  advancing  phases  of  that  great  economy  embraced  in 
revelation,  need  there  be  much  difficulty  in  settling  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  their  true  typical  import. 

It  only  remains  to  add  in  a  classified  form  the  chief  typi- 
cal principles  embraced  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  verbal 
explanations  by  which  they  were  usually  accompanied,  and  of 
which  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  treatise, 
adding  various  matters  not  already  adverted  to. 

i.  The  Salvation  or  Redemption  provided  for  Fallen 
Man. 

Under  this  head  may  be  ari-anged  such  notices  as  respected 
the  Author  and  tbe  nature  of  man's  restoration  from  the  fall, 
and  the  method  of  effecting  that  deliverance. 

1.  The  Author  was  declared  to  be  God  Himself — (1.)  By 
express  statements,  as  in  the  Edenic  promise  (Gen.  iii.  1 4,  1 5), 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  redemption  from  Egypt  (Ex.  iii. 
7-10  ;  &c.),  which  was  itself  typical  of  the  higher  spiritual 
redem})tion.  (2.)  By  His  prescribing  the  objects,  rites,  and 
institutions,  which  prefigured  salvation  ;  as  the  construction 
of  the  Noachian  ark  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  7),  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law.  (3.)  He  was  so  regarded  by  believ- 
ers, by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16  ;  xlix.  1 8),  and  Moses  (Ex. 
xiv.  13;  Num.  xiii.  16). 

2.  The  nature  of  the  blessing  was  variously  set  forth  and 
apprehended.  (1.)  Adam  viewed  it  as  "life"  from  the  dead 
(Gen.  iii.  20)  ;  Lamecli,  as  a  deliverance  from  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  ground  (v.  29)  ;  Jacob  as  a  redeniptio'n 
from  all  evil  (xlviii.  1 6),  a  character  under  which  it  became 
more  specific  at  the  Exodus.      (2.)   It  was  also  represented  as 

'This    is   particularly   apparent    in  (Egypt,  p.  175)  view  of  the  "  cedar  and 

most  of  the  early  writers,  as  Witsius  hyssop,"  in  Num. xix, — the  former  sym- 

(De   Tabernaculi   Levitici   Mysteriis  :  boliziiig  God's  majesty,  the  latter  His 

Miscel.    Sac.,  Lib.  ii.  Dis.  1);    Lamy  lowliness — the  Divine  qualities  exer- 

(De  Tabernaculo  Foederis,  Paris,  1720),  cised  in  the  atonement — is  an  instance, 

and  others:  but  not  less  so  in  some  Now  the  supposition  on  which  this  arbi- 

of  the  more   recent,   as   Biihr  (Sym-  trary  analogy  rests, that  the  c^'r/arin  this 

bolik,  i    276-37G).     In  other  matters,  case  was  that  of  Lebanon,  is  itself  ex- 

too,  some  moderns  vie  in  extravagance  ceedingly   improbable.      (See  Smith's 

with  the  older  writers.    Hengstenberg's  Diet,  of  Bible,  i.  286). 

VOL.  II.                                        2  G 
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a  restoration  to  Divine  favour  and  fellowship,  indicated  by- 
such  typical  characters  as  Enoch  (v.  25),  Noah  (vi.  9), 
Abraham  (comp.  Isa.  xli.  8),  and  others. 

3.  The  method  of  redemption  indicated.  (1.)  The  neces- 
sity of  satisfaction  to  justice  for  the  removal  of  the  guilt  con- 
tracted in  the  violation  of  the  law.  This  was  the  great  theme 
of  sacrifice  ;  the  oblation  of  Abel,  in  contrast  to  the  eucharis- 
tic  offering  of  Cain,  declaring  that  death  as  announced  in  the 
law  (Gen.  ii.  17),  was  the  price  of  redemption  (comp.  Heb.  ix. 
22).  (2.)  The  purification  of  the  sinner's  person,  so  as  to  fit 
him  for  the  service  of  and  communion  with  the  Holy  One. 
This  was  represented  by  the  ablutions  and  sprinklings  of  the 
law  which  pointed  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Heb.  xii.  24  ;   1  Pet.  i.  2  ;   1  John  i.  7). 

ii.  The  Redeemer,  His  Person,  Character,  and  Offices. 

1.  Of  the  Redeemer's  person  there  were — (1.)  Various 
direct  intimations,  as  also  of  his  relation  both  to  man  and  to 
God.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  was  announced  as  the  Seed 
of  the  Woman  and  of  Abraham  ;  while  his  relation  to  God 
was  shown  in  the  desio-nations  of  the  Angel  of  God  and  of 
Jehovah,  and  in  the  historical  identification  of  Jehovah  and 
Elohim.  (2.)  There  were  also  typical  indications  of  this  two- 
fold relation  ;  of  the  former,  the  institution  of  the  Goel,  denot- 
ing the  nearness  of  kindred  and  ties  of  blood  between  the 
Redeemer  and  those  in  whose  behalf  he  interposed,  was  ex- 
ceedingly expressive.  Further,  his  peculiar  position  as  the 
Image  and  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  the  Head  of  humanity, 
was  represented  by  Adam,  as  already  remarked,  the  only  pro- 
per and  personal  type  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  1 4). 

2.  The  Redeemer's  character  and  perfections  were  set 
forth  in  the  notices  of  the  qualifications  indispensable  in  such 
as  had  any  transactions  with  God,  either  on  their  own  account 
or  in  behalf  of  others.  The  Mosaic  economy  was  throughout 
a  mediating  arrangement,  the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law 
having  made  known  to  a  larger  extent  than  before  (Rom.  iii. 
20),  the  need  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  sinners  (Ex.  xx. 
1 9).  Such  an  Agent  required  the  highest  holiness  and  conse- 
cration. This  was  shown — (1 .)  In  the  character  requisite  in 
Israel  as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation,"  (Exod. 
xix.  5,  6  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  2.)      (2.)  In  the  priests,  in  whom 
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the  sacerdotal  character  of  Israel  was  concentrated,  and  who 
represented  the  New  Testament  Priest,  "  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,"  (Heb.  vii.  26.)  And, 
(3.)  In  the  sacrificial  victims,  which  in  their  natural  spotless- 
ness  and  integrity  were  emblematic  of  the  "  Lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,"  (1  Pet.  i.  19),  the  only  sacrifice 
that  was  effectual  "to  put  away  sin,"  (Heb.  ix.  26.) 

3.  The  Redeemer's  offices  were  largely  prefigured  in  the 
Israelitish  history  and  institutions.  Mediation,  as  already 
stated,  was  the  great  principle  of  that  economy,  the  nation 
itself  no  less  than  their  uistitutions  representing  it.  It  is  also 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel  (1  Tim.  ii.  5),  where, 
however,  it  is  jjitrusted  to  "  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,"  (1 
John  ii.  1.)  More  particularly — (1.)  The  priestly  functions 
of  Christ  were  prefigured  by  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  and  by 
Melchizedek,  of  a  diflerent  order  from  that  of  Aaron.  (2.) 
The  prophetic  office,  as  revealing  the  Invisible  and  making 
known  the  Divine  purposes,  was  announced  in  the  promise  of 
the  prophet  like  Moses ;  while  (3.)  The  intimation  of  Shiloh, 
and  of  the  Star  and  Sceptre  out  of  Jacob,  announced  the 
kingly  office  of  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  Conqueror 
over  evil.  Accordingly,  persons  who  provisionally  disclrarged 
these  several  ofiices,  or  othei'wise  carried  on  outwardly  the 
work  specially  assigned  to  the  Redeemer  may,  in  that  respect, 
be  said  to  be  types  of  Him. 

As,  however,  the  principal  types  of  Christ,  both  as  to  his 
person  and  undertaking,  occur  in  the  institution  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  sacrificial  ordinances  which  constituted  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Old  Testament  worship,  and  the  only  means 
of  access  to  God,  it  will  be  necessary  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject  to  be  somewhat  more  specific. 

That  sacrifice,  under  both  the  patriarchal  and  Levitical 
economy,  had  professedly  a  piacular  aspect,  has,  it  is  trusted, 
been  clearly  established;  and  it  is  certainly  not  less  apparent 
that  no  mere  animal  oblations  were  possessed  of  any  real  effi- 
cacy in  that  respect,  whether  as  regards  the  claims  of  justice 
on  the  one  side,  or  the  transgressor's  own  conscience  on  the 
other.  These  deductions,  which,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
latter  point,  are  consonant  alike  with  reason  and  the  whole 
teaching  of  Scriptui'e,  form  one  of  the  great  postulates  of  the 
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Gospel,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  being  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  only  real  atonement.  As  such,  it  is  found  to  correspond 
in  all  particulars  with  the  conditions  specified  and  prescribed 
in  the  law. 

1st.  The  Character  of  the  Victim. — "The  Lamb  of  God," 
as  he  was  styled  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  designated  to  "  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i.  29),  by  his  personal  dig- 
nity and  untainted  moral  character  exhibited  in  reality  those 
perfections  symbolised  by  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the 
victims  which  it  was  allowable  to  offer.  Further,  as  these 
were  in  the  closest  relation  to  those  who  brought  them  to  the 
altar — though  only  one  of  property  and  of  the  sympathies 
arising  from  a  state  of  domestication,  so  the  great  Antitype 
occupies  a  still  closer,  even  a  personal  relation  to  those  in 
whose  behalf  he  was  offered  as  "  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smell- 
ing savour  unto  God"  (Eph.  v.  2).  And  so  with  the  various 
other  requirements  of  a  sacrificial  character;  they  were  all 
duly  implemented  in  the  great  sacrifice  once  offered  up  for  all, 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  New  Testament  writers,  without 
any  hesitation,  employ  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  law,^  and 
with  a  naturalness  of  application  which  is  at  once  apparent  to 
every  unprejudiced  reader. 

2ndly.  The  Qualifications  and  Functions  of  the  Priest. — 
Under  the  law  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  by  the  st-ated 
ministers  of  religion  called  and  qualified  for  the  purpose.  This 
mediating  class  was  instituted  to  meet  a  want  of  which  the 
Israelites  had  been  made  sensible,  as  a  personal  matter,  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  on  the  conscience,  and  which  is  invariably 
found  to  be  the  case  wherever  man  is  convinced  of  his  relation 
to  God,  as  a  sinner.  The  priestly  office  of  Christ,  accordingly, 
occupies  a  fundamental  place  in  the  scheme  of  atonement  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospel.  And,  indeed,  if  confidence  be  placed 
in  the  account  given  of  Christ  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
it  will  at  once  appear  not  only  how  eminently  he  answered 
the  various  requisites  in  the  typical  priests  of  the  law,  but  also 
how  he  is,  in  fact,  the  only  priest  properly  entitled  to  the 
name. 

For  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  and  mediatorial  functions 

>  See  Pye  Smith,  Sac.  and  Priesthood  of  Christ,  pp.  29,  30. 
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Christ  possesses  every  qualification/  particularly  on  account  of 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  his  mysterious  person. 
Called  to  act  on  behalf  of  men,  he  is  a  real  and  proper  man; 
free  from  that  taint  which  places  the  race  in  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  God.  "  For,  verily,  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
of  angels;  but  he  took  on  liim  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Where- 
fore in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 
in  things  pertaining  to  God"  (Heb.  ii.  1  G,  17).  "For  such  an 
high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  sepa- 
rate from  sinners"  (Heb.  vii.  26),  and  yet  so  participating  with 
them  in  troubles  and  temptations  that  he  might  have  a  sym- 
pathy witli  the  distressed:  "For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suf- 
fered, being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted"  (Heb.  ii.  1 8).  If  sufferings  and  temptations  are 
capable  of  producing  such  qualifications,  there  were  certainly 
enough  of  the  kind  in  the  histoiy  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  But  the  various  qualifications,  so  far  specified,  had 
respect  only  to  one  aspect  of  the  undertaking;  there  was  an- 
other which  regarded  God,  and  as  the  object  of  Chiist's  priest- 
hood was  "  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him"  (Heb.  vii.  25),  he  must  have  also  a  Divine  nature, 
inasmuch  as  salvation  was,  from  the  outset,  represented,  and 
by  the  faithful  understood  to  be,  a  Divine  work.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  discusses  so  largely 
the  priestly  character  and  functions  of  Christ,  opens  with 
various  statements  touching  the  dignity  of  his  person,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  worlds  and  Upholder  of  all, 
the  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of 
his  Person. 

Tliese  characteristics  in  the  Priest  have  again  an  important 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice.  Christ  being  a  priest, 
he  must,  according  to  the  idea  therein  involved,  "  have  some- 
what to  offer"  (Heb.  viii.  3).  Now,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  offering  will  be  such  as  befits  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  presented,  and  the  dignity  of  Him  who  offei-s 
it.  This  was  fully  understood  in  the  law  of  sacrifice,  where 
there  was  also  given  some  obscure  intimation  of  the  connexion 

'  See  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  Lib.  ii.  I,  §  4.     Pye  Smith,  Sac.  and  Priesthood 
of  Christ,  pp.  85-125. 
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which  must  subsist  between  the  priest  and  the  victim.  This, 
it  would  appear,  was  the  object  of  the  direction  that  the  priest 
should  eat  the  sin-offering.  The  identity  thus  represented,  of 
course  only  inadequately  in  the  Levitical  ritual,  was  actually 
realised  in  the  Christian  saciifice  (Heb.  vii.  27). 

There  is  one  particular,  however,  in  the  descent  of  this 
priest  as  distinct  from  the  Levitical  priests,  to  which  the 
writer  of  that  Epistle  calls  special  attention.  He  is  descended 
not  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  from  that  of  Judah ;  "  of  which 
tribe  Moses  spoke  nothing  concerning  priesthood"  (Heb.  vii. 
14).  But  this  peculiarity,  which,  at  first  sight,  might  appear 
to  be  somewhat  opposed  to  the  view  which  represents  Christ 
as  the  great  Pi-iest  whom  the  Aaronic  ministers  of  sacrifice 
only  typified,  is,  as  the  Apostle  shows,  one  of  its  strongest  con- 
firmations. At  a  stage  of  doctrinal  development,  subsequent 
to  that  reached  in  the  Pentateuch,  an  intimation  occurs,  gdvinf^ 
a  specific  turn  to  an  incident  recorded  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Abraham  in  Genesis.  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and 
will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek"  (Ps.  ex.  4). 

Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  this  subject  ;^ 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement  them  here  rather  from 
the  New  Testament  point  of  view,  noticing  the  leading  features 
in  the  apostle's  argument  regarding  Melchizedek,  (Heb.  vii.) 
First,  the  points  in  which  the  Levitical  priests  and  Melchize- 
dek are  compared.  They  received  tithes  ;  but  even  here  the 
superiority  of  the  priest-king  appears,  (ver.  5,  6,)  and  still 
more  by  the  fact  of  his  blessing  Abraham,  already  the  object  of 
promise,  (ver.  6,  7.)  According  to  the  Apostle,  the  singular 
meeting  of  the  patriarch  and  priest,  gave  a  pre-intimation  that 
the  legal  system  was  only  mediate  and  temporary.  Secondly, 
the  comparison  of  Melchizedek  and  Christ,  (ver.  11-22.) 
Here  these  two  points  are  considered,  (1.)  The  fact,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Psalmist,  another  priest  is  appointed,  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  and  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  sug- 
gests the  insufiiciency  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  (ver.  11.) 
A  change  in  an  institution  so  fundamental  as  that  of  the 
priesthood   involves   a   change   in  the  whole  law,    (ver,  12.) 

1  See  aboTe,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  259-262. 
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(2.)  The  priest  thus  to  arise  is  priest  for  ever,^  for  he  is 
constituted,  "  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but 
after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  Indeed,  the  carnal  com- 
mandment, unable  to  bestow  life,  and  in  its  entire  nature,  weak 
and  unprofitable,  is  not  simply  changed,  but  is  entirely  abro- 
gated. This  is  implied  in  tlie  eternity  of  the  Messiah's  priest- 
hood, (ver.  13-19.)  (3.)  He  is  constituted  priest  by  a  Divine 
oath.  The  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  not 
confirmed  by  an  oath  of  God,  as  is  Christ's  priesthood,  as  were 
also  the  Messianic  promises,  (Heb.  vi.  1 3,)  which  were  thus  at- 
tested as  having  an  abiding  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
contradiction  to  legal  ordinances,  which  had  only  a  temporary 
character,  (ver.  20-22.)  This  priesthood  being  confirmed  bj'' 
the  oath  of  God,  rendered  Jesus  the  surety  of  a  better  cove- 
nant, (ver.  22.)  From  this  point,  the  Apostle,  proceeding  en- 
tirely on  New  Testament  ground,  speaks  more  freely  of  the 
superior  priesthood  of  Christ,  who  is  shown  to  be  the  eternal, 
holy,  heavenly  High  Priest, 

3dly,  The  nature  of  the  work  effected  by  Christ's  death. 
Tlie  typical  relation  between  the  legal  sacrifices  and  the  death, 
or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  New  Testament,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  further  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  objects  which 
the  former  symbolically  represented,  are  really  eflfected  by  the 
latter.  That  the  representations  of  Christ's  sufferings  given 
throughout  the  New  Testament  bear  that  they  were  of  a  penal, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  vicarious  character,  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  who  have  regard  to  the  natural  import  of  lan- 
guage in  such  plain  testimonies  as,  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  (2  Cor.  v.  21  ;)  and,  "who 
his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree," 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  And  there  can  be  as  little  question,  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah  were  set  forth  from  the  first  announce- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  more  fully  in  the 
prophetic  writings,  under  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  thus  at  least  a  won- 
derful analogy  between  the  predictions  of  a  suflfering  Messiah 
and  the  actual  history  of  Christ,  whatever  views  may  be  en- 

>  Comp.  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  Lib.  ii.  1,  §  2. 
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tertained  of  the  character  of  these  sufferings,  and  of  the  results 
they  have  produced,  or  may  have  been  designed  to  produce, 
while  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Christ's  countrymen  were 
so  blinded  to  this  particular  in  the  Messiah's  character,^  that 
even  his  disciples  were  offended  when  he  alluded  to  suffering 
and  death  as  things  in  prospect,  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28,)  while  with 
regard  to  his  enemies,  the  Apostle  Peter  openly  testified  that 
it  was  their  ignorance  on  this  point  which  led  them  unwit- 
tingly to  fulfil  these  predictions,  (Acts  iii.  17,  18.) 

The  gi'eat  object  of  sacrifice  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  to  produce  reconciliation  between  an  offended  God 
and  the  transgressors  of  his  law,  by  the  vicarious  endurance  of 
the  penalty  denounced,  justice  requiring  to  be  so  honoured 
before  God  could  again  receive  the  sinner  into  favour.  Now 
it  is  held  as  indubitable  among  Christians,  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  they  may  entertain  as  to  the  mode  and  other 
particulars,  that  this  object  has  been  fully  attained  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  Wherever  this  is  denied,  there  is  of  course 
no  common  ground  for  discussing  such  questions  as  the  pre- 
sent. But  assuming  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  was 
taught  in  the  law,  it  Tvdll  indeed  be  impossible  to  show  how 
the  purpose  eantemplated  could  be  more  effectually  secured  in 
another  way  than  that  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
Relying  on  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gaspels,  it  is  found 
that  there  concurred  in  the  person  and  suffering's  of  Christ,  all 
the  conditions  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  undertaking  as  is  there  expressly  ascribed 
to  Him,  while  it  must  be  further  felt  that  no  concurrence  of 
qualifications  of  a  more  favourable  charac-ter  for  the  purpose 
than  those  found  in  Christ  is  at  all  conceivable.  The  discus- 
sion of  such  points  however  is  foreign  to  the  present  subject, 
only  it  may  be  remarked,  that  owing  it  may  be  to  difficulties 
of  this  sort,  although  other  causes  are  doubtless  co-operating, 
the  present  tendency  of  Jewish  authors^  is  to  deny  that  their 


'  See  Neander,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  because,  not  only  does  it  find  no  -warrant 

p.  188.  for  such  principles  in  the  successive  re- 

-  E.  g.,  Moses  Angel :  "  If  it  (Juda-  velations  through  Moses  and  the  pro- 
ism)  declines  to  recognise  -vicarious  phets,  but  it  finds  a  wiser  and  higher 
atonement,  and  the  superior  value  of  morality  in  believing  man  to  be  the 
faith  alone  without  works,  it  does  so  only  means  to  his  own  salvation,  and 
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sacrifices  had  any  atoning  import  wliatcv^er,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  most  express  statements  of  the  ritual,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  older  Rabbinical  writers. 

iii.  The  Redeemed,  their  Relation  to  God,  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  to  the  World. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  redeemed  to  God  was  expressed, 
(1.)  Verbally,  by  His  designating  Himself  their  God,  the  first 
trace  of  which  appeared  in  Noah's  blessing  on  Shem,  (Gen. 
ix.  26,)  but  more  fully  manifested  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
(xxvi.  24.',)  and  also  their  Father,  (Deut.  xxxii.  6  ;)  and  by 
their  constituting  His  first-born  and  His  peculiar  treasure, 
(Ex.  iv.  22  ;  xix.  5.)  (2.)  Symbolically  it  was  represented 
by  the  theocratic  constitution  with  its  various  arrangements 
for  the  separation,  conservation  and  training  of  the  Israelites 
as  the  people  of  Jehovah.  This  relation  subsisting  between 
God  and  His  people  implies,  that  provision  will  be  made  for 
all  their  wants. 

First,  as  regards  food  ;  this  was  indicated  in  the  grant  to 
Adam  and  to  Noah,  (Gen.  ii.  16;  ix.  3  ;)  and  in  the  supplies 
furnished  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  For  the  relation  of  the 
manna  to  Christ,  and  to  the  food  of  the  blessed  in  glory,  see 
John  vi.  31-58  ;  Rev.  ii.  17.  Secondly,  the  provision  made 
for  clothing  man's  moral  nakedness  was  prefigured  by  the 
coats  of  skin,  and  by  the  sacerdotal  garments  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  the  character  of  which  was  thus  understood  by  the 
Psalmist :  "  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness," 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  9.)  Thirdly,  the  residence  of  the  redeemed  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  God,  where  He  met  with  His  people. 
The  entrance  of  the  High  Priest  into  the  sanctuary,  though 
with  much  ceremony,  and  his  stay  there,  though  very  brief, 
still  gave  promise  of  a  permanent  residence  therein,  and  a 
nearness  to  God,  (Ps.  xxiii.  6,)  conditional  of  course  on  the 
perfect  sanctification  of  the  person,  and  the  removal  of  those 
other  imperfections  adhering  to  the  first  tabernacle,  indicated 
by  the  separating  veil,  (Heb.  ix.  8.)  which  was  rent  asunder 
both  literally  and  symbolically  at  the  death  of  Christ,  (Matt. 
xxvii.  51.)      Again,  from  the  fact,  that  God  was  not  ashamed 


his  deeds  the  only  medium  for  his  ac-     Judge."     The  Law  of  Sinai,  pp.  337, 
/ceptance  or  rejection  by  the  Supreme     338, 
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to  be  called  the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  inferred  in  Heb. 
xi.  16,  that  "He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  ;"  nor  is  it 
without  significance  in  a  typical  aspect,  that  the  description 
of  the  heavenly  residence  in  the  Apocalypse,  shows  it  to  be 
only  a  higher  form  of  the  earthly  Paradise. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  redeemed  to  their  Deliverer,  showed 
that  (1.)  Personally  they  were  partakers  with  Him  of  the 
same  nature  and  character.  The  creation  of  the  woman,  and 
her  reunion  in  marriage  to  the  man  of  whom  she  had  been  ori- 
ginally a  part,  typified  the  perfect  oneness,  which  in  point  of 
law  and  other  respects,  should  subsist  between  Christ  and  his 
people,  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24  ;  Eph.  v.  29-32.)^  They  too  like  Him 
are  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  (Gen.  iv.  25,)  in  contrast  to  the 
reprobate,  who  like  Cain  are  "  of  that  wicked  one,"  (1  John 
iii.  1 2.)  They  are  also  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith  and 
by  adoption,  (Gal.  iii.  29.)  Further  (2.)  Experimentally  the 
redeemed  have  communion  with  Christ  in  his  joys  and  in  his 
sorrows.  They  participate  in  his  conquests,  and  though  only 
partially  and  imperfectly  they  carry  on  the  same  work,  and 
represent  the  same  principles.  In  particular,  as  his  great  work 
was  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head,  so  his  people  likewise  are 
assured  that  "  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their 
feet  shortl}^,"  (Rom.  xvi.  20.) 

It  is  this  unity  that  constitutes  the  typical  connexion  be- 
tween the  children  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  from 
Abel  downwards,  and  believers  under  the  New,  and  pre-emi- 
nently their  Head,  the  First-born  among  many  brethren,  (Rom. 
viii.  29,)  Tlie  characteristics  are  common  to  the  whole  body, 
although  in  some  cases  they  stood  out  more  prominently  on 
the  ground,  either  of  a  stronger  individuality,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  aftbrded  gi'eater  room  for  contrast  with 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  It  is  this,  it  may  be 
remarked,  which  makes  the  selection  of  typical  persons  en- 
tirely of  an  arbitrary  character.  The  only  absolute  division 
recognised  in  Scripture  is  into  two  great  classes,  and  with 
this  the  interpreter  should  be  content.  Of  course  the  pro- 
minence above  referred  to,  and  which  is  common  to  the  two 
classes,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

'  See  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  iii.     fully,  the  typical  relation  of  these  two 
133.    Hofmana  denies,  but  unsuccess-    passages,  Schriftbeweis,  II.,  ii.  120. 
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3.  The  relation  of  the  redeemed  to  the  world  was  exhi- 
bited in  various  ways,  particularly  by  the  theocratic  constitu- 
tion, (1.)  Israel's  election  and  separation  to  God,  and  from  the 
world,  was  an  arrangement  which,  when  expressed  in  words, 
corresponded  to  Christ's  language  concerning  his  disciples  : 
"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world," 
(John  xvii.  1 6.)  (2  )  They  are  hated  and  persecuted  by  it, 
(John  xvii.  14-.)  This  was  clearly  announced  in  the  first  pro- 
mise in  the  enmity  instituted  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
and  of  the  woman ;  and  was  actually  exemplified  in  the  contest 
waged  between  the  first  two  brothers.  It  was  again  manifested 
in  the  family  of  Abraham.  The  conduct  of  Ishmael  towards 
Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  was  seen  by  St.  Paul  to  be  the 
eflect  of  a  principle  in  constant  operation,  "  As  then  he  that  was 
born  after  the  flesh,  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the 
spirit,  even  so  it  is  now,"  (Gal.  iv.  29.)  (3.)  They  shall  how- 
ever be  victorious  over  it,  both  personally,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  principles,  which  notwithstanding  every  apparent 
check,  are  destined  to  triumph,  inasmuch  as  God  has  so  en- 
gaged. This  triumph  was  declared  in  the  bruising  of  the  ser- 
pent, in  the  degradation  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  more 
directly  in  the  announcements  by  Balaam,  of  the  victorious 
career  of  the  great  Israelitish  King,  and  was  actually  witnessed 
in  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh.  (4.)  Finally  they  shall  be  de- 
livered from  the  world's  annoyances.  As  Noah  was  delivered 
from  the  violence  which  prevailed  in  his  day,  and  Lot  from 
the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  Sodom,  and  with  which 
his  soul  was  sieved,  a  deliverance  in  both  cases  tliroujxh  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  (2  Peter  ii.  5-9,)  as  Isaac  was  fi'eed 
from  the  persecutions  of  Ishmael  by  the  expulsion  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  house  of  Abraham,  and  Israel  escaped  the  task- 
masters of  Egypt  by  the  Exodus,  and  by  their  being  put  into 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  so  a  deliverance  complete  and 
permanent  is  appointed  for  the  people  of  God,  with  a  full 
participation  in  aU  the  promised  blessing's.  This  additional 
truth  was  also  taught  in  the  history  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
already'  adverted  to,  "  Nevertheless,  what  saith  the  Scripture  ? 
Cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  her  son  ;  for  the  son  of  the 
bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman," 
(Gal.  iv.  30.) 
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It  were  easy  to  add  fui'ther  analogies,  and  of  a  more 
specific  character,  as  also  to  trace  the  line  along  which  the 
curse  flowed,  the  consequences  of  transgression  and  its  various 
relations,  which  are  equally  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  points  already  considered.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  adduced  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  connexion.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  evince  the  entire 
accordance  between  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  show  that  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  however  formally  different,  are  yet  essentially 
one,  the  latter  being  only  the  advanced  or  perfected  state  of 
the  preparatory  dispensation,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  fruits,  as  manifested  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
God,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  development,  were 
identittil  under  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This  is  a  crite- 
rion which  serves  to  establish  the  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
principle  in  the  sacred  record,  better  than  any  critical  or  doc- 
trinal examination.  Let  any  one,  looking  at  the  1 1  th  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  say,  whether  the  examples  of  faith,  as  a  trust  in 
God  and  a  desire  to  serve  Him,  there  noted,  do  not  show  it  to 
be  of  the  same  character,  and  as  marked  as  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  Or  taking  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  considering 
the  intense  deli^fht  in  God  and  longinfj  after  Him,  and  again, 
the  deep  anguish  of  spirit  which  results  from  His  withdraw- 
ing Himself,  and  other  emotions  awakened  and  sustained  by 
meditation  on  the  Divine  law  and  testimonies,  and  which  find 
utterance  in  these  songs  of  Zion,  let  any  one  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  say,  wherein  do  such  feehngs  differ 
from  those  of  the  Christian  believer  ?  This  is  a  matter  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  God  has,  in  all 
ages,  found  in  the  Psalmodic  poetry  the  most  suitable  exponent 
for  its  devotional  feelings.^ 


>  Bishop  Home :  "  In  the  language  and  that  upon  good  grounds,  to  have 
of  this  divine  book,  the  prayers  and  sung  an  hymn  taken  from  it ;  Avho  pro- 
praises  of  the  Church  have  been  offered  nounced,  on  the  cross,  the  beginning  of 
up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  age  to  the  22d  Psalm  :  '  My  God,  my  God,  why 
age.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  the  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? '  and  expired 
Manual  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  days  with  a  part  of  the  31st  Psalm  in  his 
of  his  flesh ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  mouth:  'Into  thy  hands  I  commend 
the  last  supper,  is  generally  supposed,  my  spirit.'    Thus  He,  who  had  not  the 
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Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  on  the  relation,  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  and  ty[)ical,  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
New  Testament.  With  regard  to  this  last  feature,  in  parti- 
cular, the  connexion  is  of  such  a  kind  as  entirely  precludes 
all  gi'ound  for  suspicion  of  its  being  a  human  contrivance. 
Tliis  was  indeed  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  points, 
but,  if  possible,  it  is  more  striking  here ;  even  the  most  scepti- 
cal are  constrained  to  acknowledge  it.  De  Wette  himself, 
who  will  be  the  last  to  be  accused  of  predilections  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  thus  wrote  in  one  of  his  latest  works.  "  Chris- 
tianity sprang  out  of  Judaism.  Long  before  Christ  appeared, 
the  world  was  prepared  for  His  appearance  :  the  entire  Old 
Testament  is  a  great  prophecy,  a  great  type  of  Him  who  was 

to  come,  and  has  come The  typological  comparison, 

also,  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  was  by  no  means 
a  mere  play  of  fancy  ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  altogether  the 
result  of  accident,  that  the  evangelical  history,  in  the  most 
important  particulars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic.  Clmsti- 
anity  lay  in  Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruits  do  in  the  seed, 
though  certainly  it  needed  the  divine  sun  to  bring  them 
forth."  ^ 

To  conclude,  the  results  fairly  deducible  from  the  preced- 
ing inquiry  may  be  thus  briefl}^  summed  up. 

1.  The  theology  of  the  Pentateuch,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  is  itself  of  a  character  which  precludes  the 
supposition  that  it  can  have  been  the  fruit  of  human  discovery 
or  speculation. 

2.  Again,  the  harmony  of  the  work  in  doctrinal  and  other 
points  with  the  New  Testament,  evinces  a  unity  of  purpose 
which  can  be  referred  only  to  the  Divine  mind.  From  the 
promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law  to  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel,  there  had  been  mighty  revolutions  in  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  Jewish  community,  yet  Christ  and  His  apostles 
announced  no  new  doctrines  diiferent  from  those  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 

Sjjirit  by  measure,  in  whom  were  hid  sohice  himself  in  his  greatest  agony, 

all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know-  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his  soul,  in 

ledge,  and  who   spake  as   never  man  the  Psalmist's  form  of  words,  ratlier 

spake,  yet  chose  to  conclude  his  life,  to  than  his  own." — Com.  on  Psalms,  Pref. 
See  Fairbairu,  Typology,  i.  45. 
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3.  More  especially  the  gi-adual  development  of  doctrine  as 
seen  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  such  that  its  very  first  announce- 
ments were  a  prophecy  and  pledge  of  all  the  announcements 
and  arrauQ-ements  which  followed,  or  shall,  so  far  as  revealed, 
yet  follow,  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  Moreover, 
it  deserves  notice  that,  in  this  development  there  is  no  rectifi- 
cation or  appearance  of  improvement  of  any  earlier  doctrine, 
but  only  the  maturing  or  bringing  to  light  its  latent  jjrinciples. 

4.  The  adaptation  of  the  successive  revelations  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  as  preparatoiy  to  a  more  perfect  eco- 
nomy, is  also  very  marked.  Christianity  is  a  power  which, 
however  it  may  be  viewed,  is  exerting  incalculable  influence 
on  the  world  ;  and,  as  it  is  proved  to  be  a  direct  product  of 
Judaism  and  fundamentally  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  there 
must,  it  is  evident,  have  been  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  means 
to  accomplish  such  a  result,  more  especially  considering  the 
various  counteracting  principles  in  operation  all  the  while. 

And,  finally,  an  incontrovertible  inference  from  the  above 
propositions,  singly  or  collectively,  is  that  the  character  and 
execution  of  the  undertaking  assumed  by  Moses  as  a  lawgiver, 
and  of  which  the  Pentateuch  forms  his  own  authentic  record, 
is  such,  that  it  must  have  had,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  a 
Divine  sanction.  The  success  of  the  Mosaic  mission  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  is  seen  in  its  true 
significance,  only  alter  a  survey  of  his  literary  labours  so  to 
speak,  the  result  of  which  is,  a  work  in  itself  incomparably 
greater  than  all  his  other  acliievements  in  Egypt  and  the  Wil- 
derness, and  afibrding  more  unmistakable  indications  that  he 
was  acting  under  Divine  guidance  than  all  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  history,  which  thus,  however,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  incidents  narrated,  obtain  a  new  and  incontestible  sanc- 
tion, not  dependent  on  the  intelligence  or  trustworthiness  of 
the  witnesses  or  other  historical  testimony,  but  on  evidence 
Ks  accessible  to  the  modern  reader,  as  it  was  to  those  Israel- 
ites who  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  certainly  more  cumulative 
and  convincing  in  every  succeeding  age,  as  the  results  of  the 
Mosaic  mission  become  more  and  more  felt  in  and  through  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel — the  completion  of  the  law, 
both  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  the  rule  of  the  theocratic 
constitution. 
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Aarouic  Priesthood,  the,  on  what  it  rested, 
ii.  252 ;  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  office,  253 ;  the  bodily  qualifications, 
254  ;  their  privileges,  255  ;  how  charac- 
terised as  an  everlasting  priesthood,  257. 

Abel,  death  of,  as  bearing  on  a  future  state, 
ii.  105 ;  offering  of,  124 ;  how  distin- 
giiished  from  that  of  Cain,  132. 

Aben-Ezra,  on  the  interpolations  of  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  14. 

Abimelech,  his  visits  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  i.  199. 

Abraham,  promise  regarding  the  seed  of, 
ii.  208  ;  New  Testament  references 
thereto,  213. 

Adam,  how  a  type  of  Christ,  ii.  75 ;  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him,  81. 

Agag,  the  common  title  of  the  Amalekite 
kings,  i.  328. 

Angel  of  God,  or  of  Jehovah,  ii.  33. 

Antediluvian  period,  traditions  regarding, 
i.  400. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  what  it  signified,  ii. 
151 ;  whether  refei'able  to  Egypt,  371. 

Astruc,  the  first  proj)ounder  of  the  Docu- 
ment-H_vpothesis,  i.  26 ;  nature  of  his 
work,  138. 

Atonement,  what  signified  by  the  term  in 
Hebrew,  ii.  176 ;  ceremonies  of  day  of, 
380. 

Azazel,  what  denoted  by  the  term,  ii.  376 ; 
whether  referable  to  Egypt,  380. 

Babel,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  417. 
Babylon,  the  Biblical  account  of,  confirmed 

by  recent  discoveries,  i.  416. 
Bahr,  his  view  of  sacrifice,  ii.  172. 
Balaam,  alleged  different  accounts  of  his 

death,  i.  213 ;  prophecy  of,  ii.  227 ;  his 

wish  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 

ii.  112. 
Bearinq  Iniqulti/,  import  of  the  expression, 

ii.  168. 
Bethel,  alleged  anachronism  in  the  name 

of,  i.  318. 
Blood,  how  applied  in  sacrifice,  ii.  165  ; 

the  atoning  princijile,  170. 
Blood-revenge,  regulations  with  regard  to, 

ii.  323. 
Borrowing  from  the  Egyptians,  ii.  57. 
Bunsen,  on  the  unity  of  language,  i.  396, 

note. 


Burnt-offering,  its  fundamental  character, 
ii.  158. 

Cain,  sparing  the  life  of,  ii.  38. 

Canaan,  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
the  theocracy,  ii.  287. 

Canaanites,  the,  alleged  anachronism  in 
notices  of,  i.  323  ;  Hamitic  origin  of, 
414 ;  order  for  the  exterminaticm  of,  ii. 
60. 

Carlstadt,  his  denial  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  15. 

Celsus,  his  opposition  to  the  Pentateuch, 
i.  13. 

Cherubim,  the,  character  of,  ii.  99 ;  their 
relation  to  the  "living  creatures"  of  the 
Apocalypse,  103 ;  whether  connected 
with  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  372. 

Chronology  of  Genesis,  i.  66  ;  of  Exodus, 
85  ;  of  Leviticus,  98 ;  of  Numbers,  108  ; 
of  Deuteronomy,  123. 

Covenant,  the,  with  Abraham,  ii.  139 ;  the 
Sinaitic,  how  ratified,  143  ;  what  it  pur- 
ported, 146. 

Creation,  Mosaic  history  of  the,  i.  371. 

Cush,  what  countries  denoted  by  tlie  name, 
i.  413. 

Cuttings  in  the  flesh,  why  prohibited,  ii.  113. 

Dan,  alleged  anachronism  in  the  name, 
i.  318. 

Day,  unto  this,  its  relation  to  the  date  of  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  329. 

Death,  what  it  meant  in  the  primal  threa- 
tening, ii.  83 ;  the  penalty  of  the  law 
under  all  dispensations,  346. 

Decalogue,  its  promulgation,  ii.  326 ;  its 
names  and  design,  337  ;  its  perfection 
and  spirituality,  332 ;  its  perpetuity, 
339  ;  its  penalty,  345. 

Delitzsch,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  Deu- 
teronomy to  the  other  books  of  the  law, 
i.  357. 

Deluge,  the,  difficulties  of  the  Scriptural 
account  of,  i.  389 ;  its  local  character, 
390 ;  traditions  regarding,  402. 

Deuteronomy,  its  name  and  contents,  i. 
Ill ;  its  relation  to  the  preceding  books, 
113  ;  its  prophetic  announcements,  120; 
its  chronology,  123. 

Dietary  laws,  intended  for  the  separation 
of  Isi-ael,  ii.  295. 
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Divine  names,  the,  their  importance  in 
Revelation,  ii.  16  ;  interchange  of,  i.  162; 
the  ground  of  this,  178 ;  relation  of 
Elohim  and  Jehovah,  171. 

Divorce,  only  tolerated  by  the  law,  ii.  309  ; 
restrictions  on,  .S20. 

Document-Hypothesis,  the,  review  of,  i. 
136 ;  not  warranted  by  the  interchange 
of  the  Divine  names,  162  ;  nor  by  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  189  ;  nor  by 
alleged  repetitions  in  the  history,  197 ; 
nor  by  alleged  contradictions,  200. 

Edom,  alleged  anachi-onism  with  regard  to 

the  kings  of,  i.  324. 
Edomites,  duration  of  their  history  accord- 
ing to  Genesis,  i.  325. 
Egypt,  its  Biblical  name,  i.  421 ;  its  con- 
dition in  the  time  of  Abraham,  422;  of 
Joseph,  424  ;  and  of  Moses,  430  ;  author 
of    the   Pentateuch's   connection   with, 
280  ;   its  influence  on  the  language  of 
the  Pentateuch,  284  ;  on  the  symbolism 
of    the   Pentateuch,    287 ;    and   on    its 
enactments,  29(). 
Egyptians,  their  Hamitic  origin,  i.  411. 
Eichhorn,  his  Document-Hypothesis,  i.  27 ; 

its  object,  138. 
Elohim,  import  of  the  name,  i.  163. 
Enoch,  his  translation,  as  bearing   on  a 

future  state,  ii.  107;  prophecy  of,  194. 
Esau's  wives,  variation  in  the  names  of, 

i.  201. 
Eve,  import  of  the  name,  ii.  101 ;  sentence 
passed  on  her,  81 ;  her  exclamation  at 
the  birtli  of  Cain,  186 ;  her  views  at  the 
birth  of  ScUi,  192. 
Ewald,  his  views  of  the  composition  of  the 

Pentateuch,  i.  30,  147. 
Exodus,  its  name  and  contents,  i.  71 ;  its 
relation  to  Genesis,  72 ;  its  legislation, 
83  ;  its  chronology,  85. 

Faber,  object  of  his  "Horae  Mosaica),"  i. 
34. 

Fall,  evidences  in  nature  of  a,  i.  384; 
tokens  of  recovery  from  the,  386 ;  Mo- 
saic narrative  of  the,  compai'ed  with 
tradition,  398;  restoration  of  man  from 
the,  ii.  89. 

Gathered  to  his  people,  import  of  the  ex- 
pression, ii.  ilO. 

Geddes,  character  of  his  writings,  i.  23. 

Genesis,  its  name  and  contents,  i  57  ; 
nature  of  its  history,  59;  its  prophetic 
character,  64 ;  its  chronology,  66. 

Glass,  his  definition  of  the  term  Goel,  ii. 
246,  note. 

God,  unity  and  personality  of,  ii.  25 ;  this 
doctrine  not  referable  to  Egypt,  28  ; 
plurality  in  the  Divine  essence,  31 ; 
angel  of,  33 ;  His  holiness,  37 ;  His 
righteousness,  37  ;  His  covenants  with 
His  people,  40  ;  limited  character  of  His 
I'ovelation  in  the  Pentateuch,  41 ;  His 
alleged  mutability  in  the  case  of  Balaam. 
54. 


Goel,  first  occurrence  of  the  tenn,  ii.  241 ; 
character  and  duty  of  tlie,  242  ;  on  what 
the  office  was  dependent,  245. 

Gramberg,  his  view  of  the  compilation  of 
Genesis,  i.  140. 

Graves,  object  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, i.  35. 

Hands,  imposition  of,  on  the  victim,  what 
it  signified,  ii.  161. 

Havernick,  his  Introduction  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, i.  38. 

Havoth-Jair,  alleged  anachronism  in  the 
name,  i  320. 

Hebron,  the  names  of,  i.  317. 

Hengstenberg,  on  the  relation  of  the 
Psalms  to  the  Pentateuch,  i.  5  ;  charac- 
ter of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  37; 
his  view  of  the  name  Jehovah,  167 ; 
objections  to  this,  179. 

Hermon,  different  names  of,  i.  322. 

Hobbes,  his  denial  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  15. 

Hofmann,  his  view  of  sacrifice,  ii.  172. 

Hormali,  alleged  anachronism  in  the  name 
of,  i.  319. 

Home,  Bp.  on  the  devotional  character  of 
the  Psalms,  ii.  476,  note. 

Human  race,  the  period  of  creation  of,  i. 
377 ;  the  unity  of,  379. 

Hupfeld,  his  view  of  the  composition  of 
Genesis,  i.  148. 

Idolatry,  origin  of,  ii.  24. 

Ilgen,  his  modification  of  the  Document- 
Hypothesis,  i.  140. 

Isaac,  the  commanded  sacrifice  of,  ii.  48, 
140. 

Israel,  their  separation,  how  effected,  ii. 
277 ;  providentially,  by  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, 278;  by  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
279 ;  by  the  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness, 
284;  and  settlement  in  Canaan,  285; 
by  enactments,  290 ;  their  conservation, 
304. 

Jacob,  chronological  difficulties  regarding, 
i.  202;  number  of  his  family  at  the  de- 
scent into  Egypt,  203  ;  his  views  of  sal- 
vation, ii.  93. 

Jahn,  character  of  his  Introduction,  i.  36. 

Jehovah,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  166 ; 
relation  of  the  name  to  redemption,  170, 
179. 

Jehovah-Eloliim,  import  of  this  designa- 
tion, i.  176. 

Jerome,  on  Ezra's  connexion  with  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  14. 

Jethro,  diversity  of  his  names,  i.  206 ;  his 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  ii.  142. 

Joseph,  his  sale  to  the  Ishmaelites,  i.  204  ; 
his  Egyptian  name  explained,  285. 

Joshua,  import  of  the  name,  ii.  66,  94. 

Judaism,  not  absolutely  exclusive,  ii.  299 ; 
its  provisional  and  preparatory  charac- 
ter, 402  ;  its  I'elation  to  Chi-istianity,  432. 

Keil,  his  view  of  sacrifice,  ii.  173. 
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Korali,  alleged  different  accounts  of  his 

iusuiTC'ction,  i.  211. 
Kurtz,  his  view  of  the  composition  of  the 

Pentiitouch,  i.  358. 

Laceration  of  the  person  prohibited,  ii.  113. 

Lamecli,  his  view  of  the  promised  blessing, 
ii.  92. 

Law,  the,  compensatory  principles  of,  ii. 
314  ;  its  provision  against  the  alienation 
of  lauded  property,  315  ;  against  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  317 ;  imperfections 
of,  in  its  religious  aspect,  403 ;  provi- 
sional character  of,  410. 

Le  Clerc,  his  view  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  16  ;  character  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  19. 

Leviticus,  its  name  and  contents,  i.  88 ; 
its  relation  to  the  preceding  Books,  90; 
its  legislation,  93 ;  its  chronology,  98. 

Levites,  their  age  at  commencement  of 
service,  i.  210. 

Liberty,  personal,  how  provided  for  in  the 
Law,  ii.  308. 

Life,  the  tree  of,  ii.  97  ;  human,  its  sacred- 
ness,  ;5108. 

Man,  his  original  state,  ii.  68  ;  his  creation 
in  the  Divine  image,  71 ;  his  Fall,  76. 

Manna,  its  continuance,  i.  327. 

Marriage,  what  it  intimated,  ii.  75;  laws 
regarding,  309. 

Masius,  his  denial  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  15. 

Melchisedek,  how  tj'pical,  iL  260;  the 
natui-e  of  his  priesthood,  261. 

Michaelis,  J.  D.,  character  of  his  "  Mos- 
aisches  llecbt,    i.  22. 

Moses,  circumstances  attending  his  birth 
and  preservation,  i.  338  ;  circumstances 
in  his  life  evincing  him  as  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  340  ;  notices  of  him  in 
the  Pentateuch  not  inconsistent  with  its 
Mosaic  authorship,  346 ;  his  mission, 
difficulties  of,  447 ;  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  undeiiaken,  454 ;  its  success, 
461 ;  Egjrptian  origin  of  his  name,  286. 

Nations,  genealogical  table  of  the,  i.  406 ; 
Dispersion  of  the,  392. 

Nazarenes,  impugners  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  13. 

Nimrod,  his  connexion  with  Nineveh,  i. 
414,  418. 

Noah,  his  sacrifice,  ii.  135  ;  his  drunken- 
ness, 196 ;  his  curse  on  Canaan,  198 ; 
his  blessing  on  Shem,  201 ;  his  blessing 
on  Japheth,  205. 

Numbers,  its  name  and  contents,  i.  99  ;  its 
relation  to  the  preceding  Books,  101;  its 
legislation,  105 ;  its  prophetic  intima- 
tions, 107 ;  its  chronology,  108. 

Og,  notice  of  his  bedstead,  i.  331. 

Omer,  meaning  of,  i.  331. 

Ordeal,  by  the  water  of  jealousy,  ii.  322. 


Passover,  alleged  contradictions  as  to  tlie 
time  of  its  institution,  i.  209  ;  its  purpose 
and  peculiarities,  ii.  268  ;  its  relation  to 
Christ,  272. 

Patriarchs,  deceased,  their  relation  to  God, 
ii.  115. 

Pentateuch,  its  importance  in  Judaism,  i. 
3 ;  its  influence  on  the  later  Hebrew 
writings,  4  ;  exegetical  value  of  its.study, 
10  ;  earliest  impugners  of  its  authenti- 
city, 13  ;  grounds  of  opposition  to  it,  40 ; 
denial  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  what  it 
involves,  45  ;  its  names,  54  ;  its  five-fold 
division,  ib. ;  its  sectional  division,  55; 
literature  of,  125  ;  alleged  contradictions 
of,  200 ;  positive  evidence  of  its  unity, 
214  ;  its  antiquity,  230;  references  to  it 
in  the  historical  books,  233 ;  in  the  Poet- 
ical Books,  244 ;  in  the  Prophets  to  its 
historical  transactions,  251 ;  to  iis  enact- 
ments, 255 ;  imitations  of  its  language  by 
the  Prophets,  259 ;  its  composition  an- 
terior to  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  267  ; 
written  during  the  growth  of  the  Mosaic 
sj'stem,  272 ;  its  author's  connexion 
with  Egypt,  280 ;  with  tlie  Arabian 
Desert — its  geography,  293  ; — its  natural 
productions,  297  ;  the  archaisms  of  tlie, 
300;  its  grammatical  peculiarities,  307; 
lexical  peculiarities,  308;  peculiar  ex- 
pressions and  phrases  of,  310;  its  alleged 
anachronisms, — geographical,  317  ;  his- 
torical, 323; — and  miscellaneous,  331; 
its  authorship,  indirect  internal  testi- 
mony to,  336  ;  direct  internal  testimony 
to,  347;  external  evidence — the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  361 ;  testimony  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  to,  363 ;  means  for  com- 
memorating its  transactions,  435  ;  and 
for  preserving  the  record  itself;  439 ;  its 
relation  to  the  Now  Testament,  ii.  432; 
its  primary  object,  ii.  9. 

Peyrerius,  his  views  of  the  Mosaic  Books, 
i.  16. 

Pharaoh,  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  286  ;  the 
hardening  of  his  heart,  ii.  50. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  i.  77  ;  their  physical 
connexion  with  Egypt,  81. 

Polygamy,  how  viewed  by  the  law,  ii.  310; 

Poor,  provision  for  the,  ii.  317. 

Potiphar,  his  relation  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  i.  205. 

Property,  its  security  provided  for  by  the 
Law,  ii.  309. 

Prophet,  occurrence  of  the  term,  i.  332  f 
the,  like  Moses,  promise  of,  ii.  235; 
Hengsteuberg's  view  thei-eof,  236  :  bear- 
ing of  that  promise  on  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  236. 

Ptolemy  the  Gnostic,  his  view  of  the 
Mosaic  polity,  i.  13. 

Punishment,  temporal,  not  inconsistent 
with  redemption,  ii.  81. 

Purifications  of  the  Law,  what  they  pva-- 
ported. 

Red  Heifer,  whether  referable  to  Egypt^ 
ii.  382. 
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Eeiiemptiou,  the  idea  of,  how  expressed  by 

the  Exodus,  ii.  248. 
Retaliation,  the  principle  of,  ii.  324. 
Retribution,  temporal,   not   the    primary 

sanction  of  the  Law,  ii.  120  ;  reason  for 

its  prominence  therein,  119. 
Revelation,    the    methods    of — by    direct 

statements,  ii.  14  ; — by  Divine  acts  and 

dealings,    17 ; — by   religious   rites    and 

ordinances,   20  ; — by  manifestations  of 

God  in  human  fonu,  21 
Ritter,  C,  on  the  adaptation  of  Palestine 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Theocracy,  ii. 

289,  287,  note. 

Sacrifice,  origin  of,  ii.  130 ;  its  design, 
160 ;  its  insufficiency,  171,  273 ;  the 
various  kinds  of,  \b(\ ;  its  efficacy  not 
limited  to  Theocratic  sins  ;  179. 

Salt,  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  sacri- 
fice, ii.  157. 

Scape-goat,  See  Azazel. 

Schlegel,  on  the  fitness  of  the  Shemitic 
tongues  for  prophetic  inspiration,  ii.  426. 

Seth,  hopes  entertained  regarding  him  by 
Eve,  ii.  193. 

Sheol,  import  of  the  term,  ii.  111. 

Shiloh,  prophecy  respecting,  ii.  216;  Mes- 
sianic, but  not  personal  view  of  this 
prophecy,  220 ;  Messianic  and  personal 
view,  222  ;  etymology  of  the  term,  223. 

Sin,  our  first  parents'  views  of  its  nature, 
ii.  83  ;  its  universal  and  hereditary  char- 
acter, 84  ;  its  germ  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall  analogous  with  the  representation 
of  its  development  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 88. 

Sins  of  fathers  ^'isited  upon  their  children, 
ii.  53. 

Sin-offering,  why  to  be  eaten  by  the 
priests,  ii.  167  ;  Fairbaim's  view  of  this, 
169. 

Slaveiy,  how  viewed  by  the  Law,  ii.  321. 

Spencer,  character  of  his  work  ;  i.  17  ; 
examinatiim  of  his  theory,  ii.  384. 

Spinoza,  his  denial  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  15. 

Stations  in  the  wilderness,  table  of,  i.  103. 

Tabernacle,  the  Levitical,  its  names,  ii. 
150;  its  designs,  151 :  its  services,  154. 


Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of,  continued  ob- 
servance of,  i.  437. 

Temptation  of  Adam,  its  relation  to  that 
of  Christ,  ii.  88. 

Tempter,  the,  his  character,  ii.  80 ;  curse 
upon,  90,  163 

Tertullian,  on  the  connexion  of  Ezra  with 
the  Jewish  literature,  i.  14. 

Tuch,  hia  Complement-Hypothesis,  i.  29, 
146. 

Types,  in  nature,  Prof.  Owen  on,  note,  ii. 
450 ;  how  differing  from  symbols,  452 ; 
principles  to  be  observed  in  their  inter- 
pretation, 454;  synopsis  of  the  more 
important  of  the  Pentateuch,  465. 

Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,  recent  discoveries 
connected  with,  i.  419. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  whether  referable  to 
Egypt,  ii.  374. 

Vater,  his  Fragment-Hypothesis,  i.  27, 
143. 

Victim,  the  sacrificial,  slaying  of,  by  whom 
performed,  ii.  162  ;  how  made  sin,  163  ; 
its  uncleanness,  164 ;  its  necessary 
qualities,  157,  263  ;  what  these  symbol- 
ized, 266;  its  skin  the  property  of  the 
priest,  166,  258. 

Vitringa,  his  views  of  the  sources  of 
Moses'  information,  i.  138. 

Warburton,  character  of  his  "  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses,"  i.  21 ;  liis  view  of 
Balaam's  praj^er,  ii.  112,  note. 

Warfare,  foi-eign,  discouraged  by  the  Law, 
ii.  311. 

Wars  of  the  Lord,  the  Book  of,  what  Do- 
cument,i.  332. 

Wette,  De,  his  views  of  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  i.  28,  144;  his  final 
views  on  that  subject,  145  ;  on  the  typi- 
cal character  of  the  Old  Testament,  ii. 
'477. 

'\^'ildel•ness,  period  of  sojourn  in  the,  a 
difficulty  to  Rationalists,  note,  i.  463;  it'i 
natural  productions  inadequate  to  tiio 
wants  of  the  Israelites,  452,  463. 

Woman,  the  seed  of  the,  ii  182 ;  the  tjq)i 
cal  principle  expressed  in  her  creation, 
474. 
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70 
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Lately  Published,  by  the  same  Author,  Large  8vo,  Price  128., 

CKEITION  AND  THE  FALL: 

A  DEFENCE  AND  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  CHAPTERS  OP 

GENESIS. 


"  Displaying  maiiifold  tokens  of  ripe  erudition,  independent  judgment  in  its  applica- 
tions, and  a  livelj'  habit  of  full  and  consecutive  research." — Evangelical  Review. 

"  It  is  altogether  such  a  work  as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  contest  with  the  Ra- 
tionalistic school  have  made  an  imperative  necessity.  While  obviously  the  result  of 
no  ordinai-y  breadth  and  patience  of  investigation,  it  exhibits  very  great  ratiocinative- 
clearness,  independence,  and  power,  and  will,  doubtless,  we  venture  to  predict,  win  for 
the  author  a  high  and  commanding  position  amongst  the  best  Biblical  critics  and  theo- 
logians of  the  age." — Scottish  Guardian. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  designate  this  volume  as  the  most  complete  examination  of 
the  literature  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  which  has  ajspeared  in 
England." — Jmirnal  of' Sacred  Literature. 

"  Mr.  Macdonald's  book  is  marked  by  the  fruits  of  extensive  reading  and  dispas- 
sionate thought  on  the  various  and  intricate  questions  involved  in  the  great  topic 
it  discusses;  and  both  from  the  scholarship  it  manifests,  and  the  tone  of  fairness  and 
candour  which  characterizes  both  its  critical  and  theological  disquisitions,  is  well  en- 
titled to  tlie  attention  of  thoughtful  inquirers." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  Mr  Macdonald  may  tnily  say  that  ho  has  not  given  to  the  public  that  which  cost 
hun  little,  for  the  work  is  intensely  elaborated.  He  is  at  once  a  very  able  and  a  very 
studious  man,  and  he  has  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  intellectual  labours  one  of  the 
greatest  themes  that  the  whole  course  cf  things  can  supply.  .  .  .  The  discussion 
has  been  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  an  unusual  measiu-e  of  ability." — Bri- 
tish Standard. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  which  Scotland  has  recently  given  to 
theology. — Banner  of  Ulster. 

"  The  author,  whom  we  sincerely  desire  to  be  better  known,  evidently  thinks  and 
writes  for  himself.  No  small  share  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  industiy,  is  evinced  in 
his  composition ;  and  while  he  exercises  an  independent  judgment,  and  affords  copious 
evidence  of  being  a  sincere  and  earnest  writer,  is  famiUar  with  the  most  recent  results 
of  exegetical  inquiry." — Aberdeen  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Macdonald  writes  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  views, 
without  misrepresenting  those  of  his  adversaries,  and  has,  in  fact,  established  for  him- 
self the  character  of  a  sound  Biblical  critic,  both  by  his  vindication  and  the  exposition 
by  which  it  is  foU(5wed." — Critic. 

"  A  work  which  exhibits  an  extensive  acquainfcince  both  with  literature  and  science, 
and  proves  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  powers  of  mind.  Nor  should  we 
be  doing  justice  to  this  treatise,  if  we  omitted  to  mention  the  calm,  and  logical,  and 
unprejudiced  tone  which  is  its  chief  characteristic." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  We  repeat  our  opinion  that  the  industiy  and  erutlitiou  of  the  work  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  author — that  he  discovers  intellectual  powers  of  no  mean  order — that 
he  has  spared  no  pains  and  research — that  his  philology  is  sound  and  acute — that  hia 
style  is  generally  clear  and  forcible,  and  that  the  entire  production  is  a  very  useful  and 
commendable  contribution  to  our  modern  theology." — United  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

"  Every  page  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master — of  one  profoundly  aci^uainted  with  his 
subject,  and  with  the  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  ancient  and  modern 
times — of  a  writer  qualified  to  state  his  case  clearly,  reason  upon  it  acutely,  and  sum 
up  the  results  with  dexterity  and  candour." — Inverness  Courier. 

"  It  is  no  mean  service  which  is  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Revelation,  when  a  survey 
is  taken  of  the  leading  points  at  issue, — lucid,  thorough,  mastei'ly,  and  comprehensive 
— which,  while  it  tables  the  exact  question  for  discussion,  supplies  the  materials  for  a 
safe  conclusion  on  most  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  it.  The  author  before  us 
well  deserves  the  credit  of  favoiuing  the  literary  world  with  such  a  production." — 
News  of  Hie  Churches. 
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FOUR  LAEGE  VOLUMES  IN  DEMY  8vo,  FOR  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


Messrs  Claek  beg  respectfully  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  intelligent  laity 
to  their  Foreign  Theological  Library.  They  trust  to  receive  a  continuation  of  the 
support  hitherto  so  liberally  bestowed  on  them.  The  following  works  comprise  the  First 
Series,  and  Subscribers  are  still  received  on  remitting  Eight  Guineas,  which  may  be 
paid  in  instalments. 

The  Prices  to  non-Subscribers  are  placed  within  parentheses. 
Twelve  Volumes  of  this  Series  (only)  will  be  supplied  at  the  Subscription  Price  of 
Three  Guineas  (or  a  larger  number  at  same  ratio). 


Dr    E.    W.    Hengstenberg. — Commentary    on    the 

PSALMS.  By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  In  3 
vols.  8vo,  (33s.) 

Dr  K.  R.  Hagenbach Compendium  of  the  History 

of  DOCTRINES.  By  Iv.  E.  Hagenbach,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basle.     In  2  vols.  8vo,  (21s.) 

Dr  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler. — Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical 

HISTORY.  By  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen.  5 
vols.  8vo,  (L.2,  12s.  6d.) 

Dr  Hermann  Olshausen. — Biblical  Commentary  on 

the  GOSPELS  and  ACTS,  adapted  especially  for  Preachers  and  Students.  By 
Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
In  4  vols,  demy  8vo,  (L.2,  2s.) 

Biblical    Commentary    on    the    Romans,    adapted 

especially  for  Preach>M-s  and  Students.  By  Herm.vxn  Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.     In  1  vol.  Bvo,  (10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  First  and  Second 

EPISTLES  to  the  CORINTHIANS.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.     In  1  vol.  8vo,  (9s.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

GALATIANS,  EPHESIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  THESSALONIANS.  By  Her- 
mann Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  In 
1  vol.  8vo,  (10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

PHILIPPIANS,  to  TITUS,  and  the  FIRST  to  TIMOTHY  ;  in  Continuation  of  the 
"Work  of  Olshausen.     By  Lie.  August  Wiesingkr.     In  1  vol.  8vo,  (10s.  Gd.) 

Biblical   Commentary   on    the    Hebrews.     By  Dr 

Ebrard.     In  continuation  of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.     In  one  vol.  8vo,  (10s.  6d.) 

Dr   Augustus  Neander. — General    History  of    the 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  and  CHURCH.    By  Augustus  Neander,  D.D.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  and  Improved  Edition.     In  9  vols.  8vo,  (L.2,  9s.  6d.) 
This  is  the  only  Edition  in  a  Library  Size- 

Dr  C.  J.  Nitzsch. — A  System  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  C.  J.  Nitzsch,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Revised  and  Enlarged  German 
Edition.    1  vol.  8vo,  (10s.  6d.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  Havernick. — General  Introduction 

TO   THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  Professor  Havernick.     1  vol.  8vo,  (10s,  Gd.) 

Dr  Julius  MuUer. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

By  Dr  Julius  Muller.     2  vols.  8vo,  (21s.) 
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The  Second  Series  comprises  the  following  Works.     20  Vols. 
Subscribers'  price,  Five  Guineas. 


Dr  E.  W.  Hengstenberg. — Christ ology  of  the  Old 

TESTAMENT,  aud  a  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  MESSIANIC  PREDICTIONS. 
By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.   Four  vols.  (L.2,  2s.) 

Dr  M.  Baumgarten.— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or, 

the  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  M. 
Baumgarten,  Ph.D.,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rostock.  Three  vols. 
(L.l,  7s.) 

Dr  Eudolph  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D.,  Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.  In  Eight 
volumes  8vo,  (L.4,  4s.) 

Dr  Carl  UUmann. — Reformers  before  the  Ref orma- 

TION,  Principally  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Menzies.     Two  vols.  8vo,  (L.l,  Is.) 

Dr  K.  F.  Keil Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

By  K.  F.  Keil,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Dorpat.     8vo,  (10s.  6d.) 

Dr  K.  F.  Keil.— Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings. 

Bv  Professor  Keil,  of  Dorpat.  Supplemented  by  Commentary  on  the  BOOKS  OF 
CHRONICI-ES.     By  Professor  Bektheau  of  Gottingen.     Two  vols.  8vo,  (L.l,  Is.) 

N.B. — A  single  Year's  Books  (except  in  the  case  of  the  current  Year)  cannot  be  supplied 
separately. 


The  following  is  the  order  of  Publication  of  the  Second  Series 


1st  Year  (1854). 

Hengstenberg's  Christology,  Vol.  1. 
Baumgarten  on  the  Acts,  3  Vols. 

2d  Year  (18.5.5). 

Ulhuann's  Reformers,  2  Vols. 

Stier 's  Words  of  Jesus,  Vols.  1  and  2. 

3d  Year  (1856). 

Hengstenberg's  Christology,  Vol.  2. 
Stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  Vols.  3,  4,  5. 


4th  Year  (1857).      • 

Stior's  Words  of  Jesus,  Vol.  6. 
Keil  on  Joshua. 

Keil   and    Berthcau    on    Kings   ivnd 
Chronicles,  2  Vole. 

5th  Year  (1858). 

Stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  Vols.  7  and  8. 
Hen  gsten  berth's  Christology,    Vols.   3 
and  4. 
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A  Third  Series,  in  compliance  with  a  very  general  desire,  was 
commenced  in  1859.  The  Volumes  already  published  are  as 
follow.     Subscription  1859-1860,  Two  Guineas. 

The  Subscription  for  1861  is  now  due. 


Professor  Kurtz. — History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or, 

OLD  TESTAMENT  DISPENSATION.  By  Professor  Kurtz  of  Dorpat.  lu  three 
volumes,  (L.l,  lis.  6d.) 

Dr  Rudolph  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour, 

and  Commentary  on  the  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JAMES.  By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D., 
Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.     One  vohime,  (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Tholuck Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 

ST  JOHN.  By  Professor  Tholuck,  of  HaUe.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  Edition  of 
the  Original,  by  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.     In  one  volume,  (9s.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on 

THE  MOUNT.  By  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lundln  Bro\vn,  M.A.  In  one 
volume,  (10s.  6d.) 

Dr  E.  W.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Book 

of  ECCLESIASTES.  To  which  are  appended  :  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon; 
on  the  Book  of  Job ;  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ;  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  and 
on  the  Jews  and  tlie  Christian  Church.  By  E.  \V.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  D.  W.  Simon.     In  one  volume,  8vo,  (9s.) 

Dr  John  H.  A.  Ebrard. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles 

of  ST  JOHN.  By  Dr  John  H.  A.  Eisrard,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Erlangen.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.     In  one  volume,  (10s.  6d.) 

N.B. — A  single  Year's  Books  (except  in  the  case  of  the  current  Year)  cannot  be  supplied 
separately. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  Publication  of  the  Third  Series. 

1st  Year  (1859). 


Kurtz  on  Old  Covenant  Dispensation,  3 

Vols. 
Stier  on  the  Risen  Saviour,  etc.,  1  Vol. 


2d  Year  (1860). 
Hengstenberg  on  Ecclesiastes,  1  Vol. 
Tholuck  on  St  John,  1  Vol. 
Tholuck's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1  Vol. 
Ebrard  on  Epistles  of  John,  1  Vol. 


Messrs  Clark  hope  to  publish  two  volumes  of  "  Dorner  on  the 
Person  of  Christ,"  for  1861 ;  and  they  have  also  in  progress  Lange's 
great  work  on  the  New  Testament ;  Kostlin  on  Faith ;  and  Mar- 
tensen's  System  of  Doctrine. 


Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 


Subscribers'  names  received  by  all  respectable  Booksellers.     (For  iion- Subscribers 
only)  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
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